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SE'PTE3IBEB, 1H12. 


BIBLICAL CRI 7 'ICIi>M.' 


To THC Editor of the Classical Journal. 


f • 


TOUTO oc^sjAsi ij yovij l^oycrto-v ?7r'i rrg Si« tsuj 

dyyshoug. 1 Cm'inth. c. Xi. v. 10. 


IS m IP 

* In your 8th No. p. 273 . I produced the opinion of 
Dr. Harwood upon tliis pasbage he supposes that ayysXowf 
means the spiei^ whom their I'agan advcibaricjg sent to observe 
the Christians, and to detect and expose any faults and impru- 
dences they might haply discover.” M. Gottllch-*Leberjcht 
Spohn’s Nao. Le.r, Gr.^hai. in N. T. contains the following 
ijiterpretation • « Dehet mulier cal^ptram kabere super capite 

propter angelos: O. G. Zoltncr. Diss. de Munimetko Capitis 
feeminei contra angelos A\tA. 1715 .—-cf. Paa/ot. 90 ,6. xgaraioopec 
Tr,g xe 4 >ot\iisj pofestascapifis, est trgumenfum, Dougtaeus Anal, 
Mlaa\ P. T» Excursu 15 .” In the PoecUe of HeumamAis is % 
collection of the difibretit interpretations of this passage, wluch 
neumannus concludes with dcclarii^ his own opinion, * that 
ayysKoug means spies, aS Dr. IfarwooW supposes. I must confess 
that the interpretation, whicK I am gohig to submit to thlb ji\dg> 

—J-:-*- * -JT-i- 

* This artitle is printe^i Mr. BariLSt’s dasgieol RecradmUf Just pnbifibed. 

VOfc. VL NOa^I. " A 
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Biblical Crihcism. 


Aent the learned reader, seems, at least to myself, to be more 
satisfactory than any, which I have yet seen; 


>5 yuq egjf>Tt 

M IIoKi^otyLif ret ju-ij xseX^e KukoL ve^xi/rati. 

w 

I must'^rst observe that I make no alteration whatever of the 


text; that t take ay'ysXouj (with Heumannus, and Dr. Harwood) 
fii the sense of *spiL’s; that my interpretation is founded upon a 
’^%ell-kiiown* custom of the Roman, and perhaps the Greci?M, 
women ; and that the writings of St. Paukaoound with allusions 
to Roman customs. Andreas '^Cirino Urbe Roma, c. 46 ., (a 
Tract inserted in the N, T 7 ies, Antiq. Rom, congestw' r>b A, H. De 
Sallengre, Tom. ii. Hagae-Com. 1718 . p. 518 J^- 8 ays, when he is 
treating upon the marriage of the Romans: “Plutarch, evioi Ss 


Xeyowcri not) tc Ttjv xofury xrjj yafji.Wfx.ivrig 3*axgiyf(r5«« i'o/Jar/oy, 

aujA^okov slvM Tou [lira x«» jroXrjxixw^ tov vgwTov yotiA'yj 

yivea^ui: Qvid. L. 2, Bast. v. 559 . 


AV<‘ tihi, qu.«e cupuM; mntura videlnre mnlri, 

L'vmul virgiHem liasta reeurva comas: 

Festus Pompeius hanc celibarem hasfam antiques dixisse testatur i 
“ Celibari hasta caput nubeiitis comebalur, qua in corpore gladsa~ 
toris stetisset abjecii occhiqtie; uJt quemadmodum ilia conjuncta 
fuerit cum corpore gladiatoris, sic ipsa cum viro sit: aliam ratio- 
nem refert non scitu indign^m ; Vel quia matrona Jmionis Curiiis 
in lutela sint, qua ita appcttubqf^tr a ferenda hema, qua lingua 
Sabinorum Curis dicilur; vel quod fortes virosgenituras ommelnr ,* 
vel QUOD NUPTIAL! JURE IMPERIO ViRl SUBJICITUR NUBENS, 
QUIA HASTA SUMMA ARMORUM ET IMPERII EST, quam ob Causam 
mri fortes ea donantur, et captivi sub eadem venemtt: alia effort 
Plutarch., quse nuptiarum symbola tangunt et praecepta opportuna 
sponsse el spon|nj inquit enim in (^mst. Rom. Jim t» twv^ 
yufi.QUfisvtov xopviv hotxglvouiriv; apst ecrri 

- ToOVo TOO *«i fjiST» TroXsjttciu yctpri^riveu raj •jr^coras ; ^ jw.avdavouTiv, 

^itvipatri (Tvvfiixvjireu aet^ipoii xxi mXspixols, u^vvrov xst) uSyjkuv xal 
mqnrUrhcti xaXXawri<rjM.<)v ,* M(ririp 6 Auxougyog aVo irg/ovoj xqfi i 
vekexsws x:ksu(ra; tm ivpcopurx rsTig olxlatg vonirt xal rag oqo^xg, oAAw 
TO TOfa-rtav^ hpyxku'jo, frurav e^s^ocke irspKgyfxv x«i 
vokvTskeiay' ij njy Sia<rTa<riv ahiTTsTsfi to yivoffsvov, eog fiovcp aiZrjqco 
TOU y«]Blou ttctxpidrj<ro(jLsvov; Sed cur nos aliefia recensendo labor** 
mus? Dabimus etiam ex nostro mgenii penu etiam nonnuUn^ 
erudita et nova *, hastse cuspis Romanarum mulierum discriminabat 
comam, quia hasta Romun primum florens cuspide fixa in terA 
germing protuKt; florenrts conjugii hieroglyphicum i prxterea 
hasta ^iis olixft dabatur, ut custodirent urbem; sic mylierk ut 
domui curam gereret decorisque •viri casta^ervaret domum i item 
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Bitlical Criticism* 

hasta discriminare crincs, est ferro ornatum capitis pr^erre, ut 
Tobur ctiam in capillo vigeret, et virtus capitis esset in arce \ san¬ 
guine ill.i gl^diatoiis prsestabat occisij fortasse ut contentionps ac 
' jurgia antequam inirent sponsalia mulier litigiosa jugularet, utpote 
con]ugio indigna: sangUis in ferro parit xrugiucm ferrumque 
debilitat, el contentioncs mulierum viros fortissimos domi mUi- 
ti^que encrvant* ut hebetcs ac fatui delirent,^quod ut scirent} 
^capiti hastam apponcbant seruglne infectam: hasta martis 

ILNSIGNE, REGn^MQUE APUD ROMANOS SCEPTRUM, EAM(;>1^ 
MULIEP PR^tFRLBAT^ IN CAPJTE, UT VIRI DOMINIUM AGNOS- 
CERC'i' : crines deinde cogitatioues rcferunt, uti Euthymius docet, 
idco mulidr r^icogitet dominum esse virum, iltumque eximia vene- 
ratioue prosequatirr.” “ Acus—ad ilia coma; discrimina, seu^ 
quod liic dicitur, btc xo|u,v}yy bis comani disjpoStiit, hasttc 

nomine alibi ab eodem Nasone dicia, Fast. L. 3. v. 350. -^ 

quae, ut ibidem adnotarunt viri docti, ccUbatis hasta ap. Festum, 
*hoparioy autem ap. Plutarch, in Qiuest. Roman, dicitqr,” E. Span- 
licmii Obs. in Hi/mn. in Pall. «n v. 22. Gesner in his Thes. 
Ling. hat. cites the passage of Festus Pompeius, and of Ovid 
under CcclibayiSt and adds* “ Arnob. 2. p, 91, Nid/entium 
Aincm acliban hasta mulcetis : vid. Brissoii. de Ritu Nuptial. 
p. 218.” « Omnes quidem mulieres crinem a fronte dividebant 
discriminali acu, etiam illae, qux operosius ornabantur y et hoc 
discrimine njulieres a virginibus di;'tinguebantur; iiam virgines 
rirratse, mulie>es cum crinibus eram, usque a fronte divisis : Xer- 
tullian. de J'ugimbus Velatulis^^inmlque se mulieres intellcxermty 
rvifwit capilluniy et acu lascivioie comam sibi imet'unt, crinibus a 
fionte divisisy apertampiqfnsfc nndieiitatem” Salmasius’s 
Excr. in C. J. Sol. Polyh. p. 534. Hence then I consider the 
words, a^ovfflav e^eiv ev) rr^g x!<pat\rjC, ilOt to allude to vedSy as Ct 
badge ^sulycction (and I must confess that, if l^oucr/ay can mean 
a covering at ally I greatly doubt whether the words ISoutr/av 
ewl -njf xji^aAv can possibly mean to wear a veily w|^ 9 h was^ not 
worn upoti the head, and 1 think that we are to understand a ebpy « 
Jumndy or the hair upon the headJy but to allude to this spear 
(hasta recuroay or ceelibarisJy whkh was ttw» upon the head of 
the married woman (and let it be recollected that St. Paul is speak¬ 
ing of the wife), as a badge of sttbmhsion. If we are to under- ' 
(stands by the words a^oocriav egiiv Itti rr^c xs^ccAi};, Kairmpon tho 
head, my interpretation accords precisely with this remark *, for 
^thc Apostle says, in fact, that as woman is inferior to man, she 
ought to bear upon her head the mark of her inferiority to her 
husdmnd in wearing her hair, which he has beautifully expressed 
by«an qjlusion to the spear, whicli bound the ha\9 of the Roman 
brides, and to the principle, •which it was intended ft incul¬ 
cate. ' 



On the l7i$cripiion 

^ V * 

A writer in the Classical Journal, No, i. p. 100. (who, 
however, understands this verse in a difFerent sense) has appealed 
to the Getm. of Tac. c. S9. for an analogous instance' Est et alia 
luco revci^Htia: nemo, nisi vinetdo ligatns, ingreditur, ut minor et 
jiatcstaiem numinis pne se feretis: si Jotie prolapsus est, attolli et 
insurgere haud licitum: per hiimum ecolvunhir, eoqiie omnis super- 
stitio respicit, ta^quam inde initia gentis, ihi regnator omnium' 
deus, cetera si^jecla aique parentia. In the 3d No. of the Class. 
JSurn. I made some remarks upon this mention of a rope as an 
emblem sutmiission, and cited the following passage, (relative to 
the Catti) from the 32d c. of the same treatise, Eortissimus quisque 
Jerreum insuper anulim (ignominiosum id gents J velut vinculum 
gestat, donee se ceede hostis absolvat. As Ldra Woodhouselee 
justly observed to me in a letter, “ it might have been remarked, 
from the proofs given of the ring being accounted - a badge of 
slavery, that the custom of marrying voith a ring originated 
among nations in that state of rude manners, where the wife was 
considered in the same light as a slavey the absolute property and 
bondswoman of the husband.” 

E, 11. BARKER. 

Tookds Cout't. * 


Sequel to Sir William Brummo^l's Essay ott^ the Inscriptions 

found at Sagunthm. 


KO. II. 


Mariana's Account of the Biscayan Tongue. 

I'opos los !^sp!inoles cn cstc tiempo, y us^n de una lengua comun, 
que Ilamamos Castellana, compuesta de avenidademuchaslenguas, 
en particular de la Latina corrupta; de que es argumento el nombrq 
que tiene, porque tambien sc llama Romance, y la afinidad con ella 
tan grande, que lo que no es dado aun a la lengua Italiana junta- 
mente, y con las mismas fialabras, y contexto se puede nablar 
liatin y*CasteHano, assi cn prosa, como eif verso. Los Fortu* 

f ueses tienen su particular lengua, mezclada dc la Francesa y 
.astellana, gustoso para el oydo y elegante. Los Valencianos 
Qtrosi y Catalanes nsan de su lengua, que es muy semejante a la 
de Lenguadoc en Francia,* o lenguaje Narbonense, de donde 
aquella nation y gente tuvo su origen: y es assi, que or^inaria* 
mente los lugares comarcanos, y de los con quien se tiene 
cpmercio, ye pegan algunos vocabloe y ^Igaam^coslimhres. Solos 



found at Saguntum* B 

^ ^ • 

los Viscaynos conservan hasta oy su lenguaje grosero y ba^barot y 
que no redbe elegancia, y es muy diferente de los ‘deifias, y* es 
mas aiitiguo de Espaua, y comun antiguamente de todo ella, aegun 
algunos lo ^stenten: y sc dizc que toda Espana uso de la iengua 
Vizcayna, afltes que en estas Provincias entrassen las jfifirrtas de 
los flqpianoS) y con cllas se les pegassc su Iengua, Anaden, que 
como era aqqclla gente de suo groscra, feroz y agrestc, la qual 
•trasplantada a manera de arboles, con la boudad de la tierra se 
aSlanda y mcjora, y por ser inaccessibles lbs montcs doode 
*cnora) 6 nunca recibio del todo cl yugo del ifnperio estr?n- 
gero, d le sacudio muy presto. Ni carece de provabiltdad, 
que con la antigua libeVtad se a^a alii conscrvado la Iengua Anti¬ 
gua, y comun <le toda la Provincia de Espana. Otros sieiiten de 
otra manera, y al contrario dizen, quo la Iengua Vizcayna siempre 
fuc particular de aquclla parte, y no comun de todo Espana. Mue- 
vense a dezir csto por testimonio de lutoic'i antiguos que dizen 
los vocablos Vizcaynos, cspecialmente dc los lugares y pueblos, 
cran mas duros y barbaros que los demas de Espana, y qua.no se 
podian reduzir a dedinaclon Latina. En particular Estrabon testi- 
fica, que no un gcncro de Ictras, ni uiia Iengua era comun a toda 
Espana. Coufirman esto mismo los in-mbres brlga, pueblo; 
tetra, escudo; falaricn, lan^a; gurdus, gordo; cusculia, coscoja; 
Inncia, lan^a; vcpio, caida; butco, cierta ave dc rapina; necy 
por el dios Marte ; con otras muchas dicciones, que fucrou anti¬ 
guamente proprias dc la Iengua de los Espanolcs, segun que sc 
prueva por la autoridad y testimonio de autores gravissimos, y aun 
algunas deltas p!!^saron sin dufi3 dc la Espanola a la Iengua Latina: 
dc las quales diccioncs todas no sc halla rastro alguno en la Iengua 
Vizcayna : lo qual mucstra que la lengna Vizcayna no fue la que 
usava commumnente Espana. No negamos ompero aya sido 
una de las muchas lenguas quo en Espana se usavan antiguamente, 
y tenian. Solo pvetendemos, que no era comuna toda ella. La 
qual opinion no qiicremos ni confirmarla mas t la larga, ni seria a 
proposito del inteiito que llcvamos, detenernos mas cn esto. 

If the cautious reader contest the as'.ertions of BtTchart, ^mere 
modern, as to the identity of the Punic, Hebrew, and the earliest 
Chaldee, he will, 1 hope, yield to the express and tlie authoritative 
testimony of a St. Jerome, and a St. Austin, the former a transla¬ 
tor of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the latter a bishop of Hippo„ 
near Carthage. Jbromc asserts in the seventh shapter^of Isaiah, 
in the 25th of Jeremiah, in the Galatians at the end, and in the 
36th of Genesis: « Lingua Punica ab Hebr$is fontibus manavit: 
Hebrseae magna ex parte conhnis est: pene omnia Hcbrsca Punica: 
linguae consona ; Punica Hebroeae contermina est.” 

• St.^ Austin repeats the assertion : << Istse liqguac non multum 
inter se differunt: ]^ermult;\ Hebraea,* ct pene omni% Punic;e 
consonse linguse i cognatae quippe sunt linguae isia? et vicin:e: ista: 



Concernhi«f the 

enim I'^guse sibi signiiicationis quMam vkinitate sociantur: m 
Puiiica iKulta invenimus Hebrasis consonantia verbis.’* Priscian 
also ki the fifth book confirms their similarity : Lingua Pocnorum 
Chaldsese vel Hebrxae similis.” Adelung adds: “ 'Phc first peo¬ 
ple- ImDwn in Europe were the Iberians, or Cantahrians, who 
established themselves in the south of Gaul, in a portion o^ Italy, 
and particularly in a portion of the two Spains. The Basque, 
which is a mixture of Latin, Maeso Goth, German, [and I add 
Celtic,] contains the remains of the Ibernian language.’* 

An excellentoSpanish scholar, long a resident in Catalonia, con¬ 
cludes, in his letter to me, upon Llarramedi’s Grammar, Lloyd’s 
Basque words, and upon the above very imperfect Essay ; “It 
will be expedient, first to discover the analogy between Welsh and 
Biscayan words, previous to examining their mutual conjugations 
and declensions, [which, obviously to a Hebrew scholar, and to a 
philologist, betray a similarity in the two grammars.] A few 
words, nouns, and verbs, may certainly be traced in Celtic and in 
the B^que. Yet I conceive the Basque to be as far asunder from 
the Celtic, as 'tlic modern Persian from die modern English • [and 
from a similar cause, the ancient juxta-position of the two tribes, 
and their distance for the past 3000 years.] The old Persian waf- 
the old Gothic.’* 


CONCERNING TJli: }^UtELT> OE ACIirLLhii. 

< 

To THE Editor of tut. Cla.^sical Journal. 

Sir, J[ t has been rr marked by Mr. Bryant, that the renlral 
part of the Shield of Aclullt's, as if i& de.srtii>ed by Ilcnner in ihe 
Eighteenth Book of ttie tliad, wa-i a map of the earth and of the eele->' 
tial appealaiices; ^nd that the poet copied his descnpliuii of it fioni 
model# whirli he had seen in I^ypt.' ’there can be no doubt, that 
ie| 9 l’&sctitutions of the celestial hodie*<, the earth, and the ocean, weie 
frequently exhibited in Egypt and in Asia, not only on painted and 
sculpturdd walls, but on the dress and ornaments 1 )f»th of Deities and 
mortals. Besides the remarkable cxanip]e.s cited by Mr. Biyant, a 
dew others may be mentioned. *^TJie inuige of Ainoii with the head and 
horns of ajwil\, and with the horns of a j?oat also, surmounted by a 
disk, and with a blue robe over the shouldons, was notlnng else than 
an astronomical symbol.* On the garment and dress of Isis the releslial 
bodies were represented; ’ and the twelve signs of the xodiac wen 


' ” Anc. Myjtbol. Vol. ii. , 
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floiMcted on tile robe of tlie Syifan Goddess.* B?en the dress 9 f the 
Higli Priest of tlie Jews seems to have been formed with a refrtence lb 
the universal system; since the elements, the sou, the muon and the 
constellations, were typified by the materials of which it was composed, 
and by the orttwnents with which it was adorned.^ ^ • 

* Tl^ objects, which Vulcan engraved in the central part of the Shield 
of Achilles, are deseiibed by Homer—11. 2. v. 483. The learned 
reader will of course consult the original; and the English reader 
whlh perhaps, excuse the following tianslatioii, since it is necessary for 
(iiy purpose, tliat the sense be given as tiuly, if not as literally, as 
{iDssible. * 

111 it he formed tiic earth, the heavens, the sea, 

The son unwearied, and the moon at fail, 

And all thestany signs tliat crown the sk^. 

The the Tfyadcs, the stioiig 

Otiotty and the Botr, else called the fraoi. 

That round its centre m its splietc revolv es, 

That still observes Orton in his courw, 

And IS tlie wle of all ttie eirwliiig signs, 

That m ver in the waves of occali bathes. 

It is evident, then, as Mr. Bi}ant savs, that the rcntrsji part of the 
'iueld lepresouted a map of the earth, and of the celestial ap}>earan- 
ces ; and I shall have occasion to show, that it was probably copied 
fiotn an Egyptian model. 

• Tioiu the tune of Aristotle to the present, therrities have asked, how 
Homer could assert, that the Wain was the only constellation which 
never bathed itself m the uteaii, or in otherwords, which never desren* 
d(d below the horiroii I Aristotle says, that the poet put the Wain, by 
a figuie of Speech, fur all the constcllatifitis which never set, as being 
the most rentalka])[le.’ ('lates i^ls o'l^s for oU ; but Stinbu vindicates 
the to\t, and iiiidcistands, that by the Jienr Htmiei meant the whole 
Arctic ciiclc.^ I conless, that these c\plauat»oiis do not appear to me 
to be veiy satisfactory. 

The coustellations, which nevci set, even in {lait, in the latitude of 
Tioy, *ire (VpAetts, JDi’flCd, Ursa Minor, and the seven stars afUrsa 
Major, which pinpcrly form the ITcitn, and which alone the poet 
appears to have indicated in the passage cited aliovT:. These constella- 
lions likewise never set in Attica, or in the Pelo}K>iiucsus, with the 
exception, peiliaps, ot the stai r, in the Uain. Hovf, then, £ould 
Homer tcdl the Ciu'eks, that the irnin is the only coiistcllatioa whi^ 
* never sinks below the hoi iron I 

One method of solv mg this ditficnlty is goncntlly proposed and 
followed, it IS pretended, that the Great Bear was the only Arctic 
constellation, with which the Greeks were accpiaintcd in the days of 
'Iloiiier. But the (Treeks wtie no strangeis to the \eleUiid signs in 
the time of the Argoiiauts. Some sa\ that they were instructed hi 
^ the knowledge of the sphere by Heicules ;* and others hold, that they 
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were wade acquainted with the stars by Chiron.* T’he invention of a 
mtictiincf.probably resembling an arinillary .sphere, has been attributed 
by some to Atlas,*^ and by others to Mitsicus."* During the time of the 
T«)jan\var Palamcdes was celebrated for his knowledge ofastronomy.^ 
In Asia, and in Egypt, this science, to speak after the«>ibost moderate 
calculations, had been cultivated for many ages, before the tiwe of 
vHomer.* The poet, therefore, either was not, or ought no'». to have 
been, unacquainted with those celestial signs, which never set. 

But it is further contended, that the Great Bear ivsks the onlv Arctic 
cdnstellation known to Homer, because the aucieul Egyptians, whp 
instructed the*^Greeks in astronomy, were unacquainted with Cepfieul, 
Draco, and Ursa Minor. Achilles Tatiiis says, tliat there were no 
constellations known by these name's in the Egyptian sphere.*^ 1 shall 
have occasion to show presently, that this is true, as far as it regards 
Ursa Minor ; but with respect to Cepheus and Draco, I conceive the 
case to be very difterent. 

Cepheus, or the King of Ethiopia, is the name of a coiistellatioii of 
considerable magnitude, which never entirely sets in Egypt. How 
then could it have escufied the notice of the Egyptian astronomers ? 
The Indian astronomers call it by the name of Cappa^ s\nd tliis may 
have been the ancient Egyptian name, from wliich the Greeks had 
their Cepheus. This constellation had its place in the fables of the 
Arabians.® Tl»c Jews, or rather their more learned neighbors 
the Chaldeans, denominated Cepheus bW’ Dominus flammte. 

From whom dul the Greeks obtain the astronomical fable of this 
Ethiopian King, _ If not froYii the Egyptians i 1 must likewise remark, 
that CVpAetts is evidently a word of foreign origin. It was, perhaps, 
derived from S)S)D caphaph; ctirvavit; nor, when we consider that this 
constellation continually revolves rotnd the pole, wi'houl ever entirely 
setting even in Etliiopia, of whidi country Cepheus was fabled to be 
King, will this conjecture a]>pear unfounded. 1 he word 6)3 caph, 
signifies'any thing hollow. Hence our w'ord cope; and it is possible, 
that Cepheus, never leaving the cope of heaven, to clcsrend below tlie 
horizon, may have been iiamcd from caph. But leaving the etymology, 
^ on which it would be difiiciiit to say any thing positiic, 1 cauiiot ima¬ 
gine, that a constelfation, in which Ptolemy, without the assistance of 
glasses, reckoned* thirteen stars, was unknown to the more ancient 
i^ypUan astronomers, in whose country, it must have been observed, 
G should think,) that some, at least, of tliese stars never descended 
below the horizon. 

I find it equally difficult to believe, that the more ancient Egyptian 
astronomers were uuacquaiiit^ with a constellation that must 

* always have attracted attention on this side of the torrid zone, not 

« • 

1.1 I.-.... — y I i.l ■! .. . I . . . I I . 

■ Clem. Alex. Strom. L. i. Diodor. Sicul. ^ Diog. Laert. 

^ Sophocl. in Kaupl. s Orig. des Loix. T. il. 

^ Uranolog. C. xxxix. . ^ Asiat. Research. Vol. iii« 

* C.onsttlt the tables of Bayer, Riccioli, &c. 

0 lUrklierwrites^nVya} but, 1 think, iqgccunitely'. 
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^ • * 
only, from itg pro^cimity to t)i« pole, but from its magnitude ayd brilli. 
ancy. We find it represented by a serpent in one of tbe Egyptian' 
planispheres edited by Kircher;' We agiun find if under tiie same form 
in the Egyptian Zodiac, of which an account was published in the 
Mem. de }')imd. des Sci^ Thie Chaldeans denominated this constella^ 
tioa which word I should be inclined to translate the greett 

^perhaps, the great tunnyt) rather than the dragon. Now it is 
^ to be observed, that the Greeks did not give to the constellation the 
ferni, which iinagiiiatioii has lent to the dragon. Tliey represented it 
as a serpent with the head of a fish.’ Nevertheless constellation 
'*was known in the East from remote antiquity by the name of the 
Dragon. The Chinese had given it this name more than 4000 years 
ago.* Had the Greeks*fir?t sejiarated and denominated this consteHa<» 
tion, they would probably have made the form accord with the name. 
But they seem to, have united the Jish of the Chaldeans, with the 
serpent of the Egyptians, and to have borrowed the iigme from the 
Orientalists, Under all these circumstance'!, it is difficult to believe, 
that the more ancient Egyptian astronomers were ignorant of a constel¬ 
lation, in which Ptolemy afterwards counted no less than 31 star^ 
which of course were visible to the eye. , 

I have examined the gages of Aratus with some attention, but 1 do 
not find, that he has autnorised tlic assertion of Tatius, aff 1 had once 
been led to think. I likewise observe that 'falius, who lived so late as 
*tlie time of Claudius, has fallen into some mistakes, concerning the 
astronomy of the ancient Egyptians, which render bis autliorily 
extremely suspicious. Thus he says, that the Bear was not au 
Egyptian constellation. Now that this is a flagrant mistake appears 
from the very ancient inscrijiUon on the column of Osiris. Eyti 51 
"Oirifif 0 BasrjXs#;, o arsuVa# «Tri •liS.txa.v ^io^olv, eu; elf rwf dotx^tovf 
riirovf rwv ’Iv5c5y, xai royj v.'foj *'Afxr«v xfxX/afvouf, &c.’ But I am 
Osiris the King, who hath marched his army over the whole region^ 
even unto the uninhabitable countries of the Indies, and tmlo those 
lying near to the Bear. 

I might point out some other mistakes, which have been made by 
Tatius; but I do not conceive, that tips is necessary; and 1 tmagtne, 
that few of my readers will now be disposed to tltink, upon fais 
authority, that the ancient Egyptians were ignorant of the constella¬ 
tions of Cepheus and Draco. * * 

It has been moreover argued from the statement which Homer 
himself has made, that he was unacquainted with these constellations. 
The Poet has said, that all the signs were engraven on the shield, and 
then names the Pleiades, the Hyades, prion,, md tlwe Bear, commonly 
called the Wain. •From this it is inferred, that he mentioned t^ 
appellations of all the signs which he knew. This fiiductidki has been 
hastily made. Homer has mentioned Bootes,*' and the flreat Dog^ in 


< (Ed. iEg.iii. ^ For 1708. . ^ Seethecek^tial.globe. 
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other places, and does not notice them here. An Epic Poem 1$ not 
the 4ptace «n which we are to look for an astronomical catalogue. 
Homer names some of the most remarkable of the constellations; but 
1 cannot thence conclude, tliat lie knew of no more. 

But.if Homer were acquainted with the constellationoj*'which ate 
called Cephene and Draco, in what manner can he be excused for 
saying, that the Wain is the only sign which never sets? My answer is, 
that if he framed his map of the heaseiis in £g>pl, oi that if he took 
it from an Egyptian model, as Mr. Bryant supposes, liis account, 
seems to me, will be found to be strictly accurate. 

The star, which is now called tlie Polar star, must have been distant 
not less than 15* fioiii the Pole in the Irojaii times. About 4000 
years ago, the star tx, in Draco was only 10 minutes from the Pole.* 
Ahout*3000 years ago, the stai x in Draco wa^ rather less, than 5® 
from the Pole, and was the nearest reinaikable star.*^ But as the 
Earth's Pole continued to i evolve round the Pole of the Ecliptic, the 
star in Ur»a Minor would probably be considered as the Polar star 
about 2450 ycais ago. I am aware that Bernouilli has biought the 
lieriod down to 2000 jears ago;* but with due deference to that gieat 
man, I am incivied to abide by my own statement. ].et us now consi¬ 
der the consequences to oui argument, which may be derived Iroin 
these remarks. '* 

I reckon that it was about 2450 years ag«», that the star |3 in Ursa 
A/incr was first considered as the Polar star. The constellation itself 
contains few, anc^noverv brilliant stars, and, therefore, could scarcely 
have attracted the notice of manners and travellers; but when the star 
0 came to be the nearest to the Pole, it would necessarily engage the 
attentiem of both. This star, tlierefbre, and those around it, wliK*h 
had probably been hitherto uicbidcd «itt the folds of,the serpi nt, or 
dragon, might properly be scpaiated into a new constellation, 'I’liis 
theory seems to agree with tacts. The Greeks were hid made a< qiwint- 
ed with Ifrsci Minor by Thales, v,no obtained Ins own knowledge of 
it from the Phcenicians: Thales ilorishcd about 2550 years aiio. But 
Strabo says, that the Phcenicians first became acquainted with l^rsa 
Minor, and gave to it tlic rank of a constellation. I, theieloie, con¬ 
clude, that this happened, when the stai fi came to lie the nearest slat 
to the Pole, about 'll00 years before Thales, and about 250 years after 
the dellth of Homer. It follows that Ursa Minor could not have been 
known to that poet. 

But siqee the star a in Draco was only 10 from the Pole about 
4000 years ago, and since about the Trojan times, or 5000 yeais ago, 
the star x in Draco was within of the Pole, it appears tiiat the Pole’s 
^daco, about 5tKK) years ago, w as such, as that the sevi'n stars of the 
Uain musUairiyiylS been within the arctic ciicle, and could never have 
been seen to set on this side of the tropu of Cancer. Now tins was 
not tlw case with parts, at least, of Cepheus and Draco. In Egypt, 
as far north as Memphis, paits of Cepheus and Draco would annually 
rink below the horizon. It is, tlierefore, true, that about the Trojan 


* hong'f Rist. of Astron. * BaiU|r Hut dtl’.Astron. ^ Bcrl. 1778. 
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times, and iu the hind of ^;vpt, the seven stars of the'H^n, which 
Honicr evidently meant to indicate, formed the only' consfellalioD, 
which was always entirely above the horizon, and of which no part 
ever bathed itself in the ocean. 

^ If tht 9 reasoifing he well founded, and I humbly think that it is* so, 
it may tend to enable the admircis of Homer to reply to the objections 
of the /Pbbe Terrasson, who has severely criticised the passage hep ' 
fore us. 

* h shall now proceed to consider the objects rtpr^euted on thecir- 
^uiefeieuce of the shield. Here we And four great divisions, each of 
^licli may be subdivided into three parts. In each partition there b a 
separate picture ; and a very just Jdea of the whole seems to be con*' 
vejod in the print and exjilanations, annexed to Mr. Pope’s translation 
of the Iliad. The four great divisions plainly indicate four dififerent 
itatcs of society,—the state,—the »M7iYtfri/—tlie agricultural’-- 

and the pastoral. '1 his is evident from the representationa contained 

* in each.—1st. a town in Which nuptial tiles aie ielcbratcd, and a cause 
is pleaded and tried.—2nd. a town besieged, an ambnscade, and 
a battle. -3id. tillage, 4he liarvest,and the vintage.—4th. herds, flocks, 
and a rustic dance. • 

But {h.ive hc< n led to think, that Homer also meant to typify in his * 
picluros the four seasons, and the twelve months of tlie year. I win 
likewise of opinion, that though his map of the earth and of the celes* 
flhl appearances was copied from an Kgvptiaii model, yet that in hb 
desci iption of this part of the shield, he adverteil to cei tain customs, 
manucr'i, and usages, borrovsed indceil <\jriginally fipiu the Egyptians, 
but already established in his own time among the Greeks. I think 
tJiat lie paiticularly alludes to the institutions of the Athenians and of 
the Thebans^ whw were coloiii^taf the liist from Egypt, and the last 
from Piiceiikia. 

Bcfoie I enter more particularly into Uiis disquisition, it seems neces¬ 
sary that I should say a few words on the Grecian year. The Attic 
year is that, which 1 shall consider. It b stated by Scaliger,” Dod- 
well,'^ and Potter,’ that the most ancient Attic year commenced at the 
winter solstice. But the Athenians weu Egyptian eolonbb; and the 
Kg}ptians had no year which began at tmt season. How then did the 
ptitple of Attica conic to fix the comincnceiiient of thhir ancient yqiu- at 
the winter solstice ? 1 shall endraiv our to explain tiiis. « 

^ It is said by Sy iicellus,’^ that the year of 365 days wfts estabibbed.by 
AsiSf or Aseth, who began to reign over Egypt about if72 years be¬ 
fore Chrbt, and who sat about fifiy years on the throne. From thb 
statement we might infer, that the" year* of 360 days had been in use 
^ bef<*rc the time of Ays; but from the accounts of t^iitavch* and Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus*, it would appear thdt the five days had been intercalated 
even previously to tlie birth of Osiri*( and Isis.* I, therefore, conclude, 
that Asis had only reformed the calendar, or had changed the 4Motk* 
or couiineiicement of the year. 

* f)e Emend. Temporr * De Vot. C>cl. ' ’ Antiq. vol, K 

* * Clnooogiapli. p. isfd. * D® bid. et Osir, * If.i. 
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Th« Egyptian monarchs were obliged to take an oath, that they 
wWd n&wtain the year of ntJa du)s free from intercalation;* and the 
priests carefully distinguiithod this yetir, fiom that vv hit h consisted of 
865 days and a quarter. When they reckoned for the solar year, they 
added a day, at the end of every fourth year consisting of 365 days ;. 
but when they reckoned for the civil year, they oniittetl this day. If 
follows, that the civil year was a vague one, and that at thif end of 
every fourth year, a day would be lost, and it would have a new tAo/A, 
or connueuceiueiit. The astronomers perceived that 1401 of th«se 
va*gu« woula be exactly contained in 146o solar years; and thi^ 
cycle was calle*d the Sothic, because it commenced with the rising c'f 
Sothh, or Sirius- 

Censorinus*' tells us, that the jear in whidi he wrote his book, ami 
which was 238 years after the birth of Cliiist, answeicd to the hiiiid- 
l«dth year of the Sotliic period. Consequently tlie preceding Sothic 
period uyust have terminated 138 years after oiir leia; and niU'»t have 
commenced 1322 years before it. Petavius’ states, that Sirius rose 
•beliacally on the 20tii of July in the year 1322 before Christ; «md that 
the summer solstice took place ou the 5lli of the same mouth, in the 
same year; but according to the precession of the equinoxes the sol¬ 
stice must then have had place, about the 22nd day of July. I’lom 
this it appears, that the thoth, or commencement, of the Sothic period, 
1322 years before Christ, must have accorded pietty nearly with the 
summer solstice of the same year. 

According to Sir Isaac Kewton, the year of 365 days moves back 
thirty-three days and tive hours, in 137 yeai». Ifftien the thoth cor- 
responded nearly with the summer tropic 1322 yt'ais before Christ, it 
could not have been far from the autunina] equinox towards the end 
of the reign of or Asetk, whiclr»l)egan 1772 years before our a^a, 
and lasted about half a century. By tlic same rule, if the thotfi ac¬ 
corded neariy with the autumnal equinox, a little more than seventeen 
centuries before Christ, it must have nearly corresponded with the 
winter solstice about 2100 years before our mra. 

Eusebius, in his Chroiiicon, has fixed the foundation of the king¬ 
dom of Sicyou, whei) the Pr/uKf first esfciblished themselves inCieece, 
for the year 2089 before Christ. Mow there can be little doubt, that 
the derived most, if not all their knowledge originally, at least, 

ftom Egypt; and without a-asuniing too much, I think, I may conclude, 
that since the thoth, as we liave just seen, corresponded nearly with 
the winter solstice, when they first settled in Greece, nothing was inoie 
likely than that their descendants, vvlio might not know how to follow 
tbevvanderingyear of the Egy<)tians. should continue through a long 
* lapse of agesr to consider the shortest day of the year, as its last, and 

the day siwceeding as its first. . „ . 

I shall as shortly as possible state the following reasons in support 

mfwhatl have been saying. ' , . , 

1. 'fhe most aucieut Greek year was a solar, and not a lunar 

year**, _ 


», Pjmlb.^gypt. , 

9 De DOct. tcu. L. v, C. vi. 
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3. The most {incieiit Attic \ear, as Suldas expressly says, consists 
of 36 j day*!. 

3. This ancient Attic year was probably formed of 360 days> to 
which tise intcA’alary days were added. 

se five days probably constituted the period, which Uie ancietft 
Atiieiiians denominated their secoiul Posideon^ 

. 5 The Eiryptiaiib placed the intercalary days at the close of the year 
ofTib'O days; and we shall find, that if the ancient Attic year com- 
sneiiced at the winter solstice, it mn^t have closed wit{^ the first aiid 
second Ponideon. 

G. 'liie iiationi of Italy desegided from the Pelmgi dated the 
commcnc<‘inent of the year from the Winter Solstice, 

7 . For the connection of the w'ith the Egyptians, and for 

their '«cttleiticnls in F.iirope, I refer the reader to luy fourth Dissertation 
in the llervulanensia.“ 

1 should not have insisted so much ‘ipon iIun subject, if it had not 
appealed to me, that Homer shows by the 12 jnetures on the shield of 
Achilles, (ill which 1 think he clearly typities the 12 months) that the 
Gneks in the heroic ages dated the cominciiceineut of the year from 
the \Viiit*‘rSolstice. 

For the translations which follow, I must be answerable. It was 
tjeccssary to my pui|)osc to give tlie sense of the original as nearly as 
poisibic. 'file ••iegaiit and highly poetical \ersion of Mr. Pope is not 
siidiciciitly litenil for iny object; and 1 have not Cowper’s to refer to. 
I, therefore, hope, that iny own humble .itleinpts will )>e excused. 

1 . 11. 2;. >. iflO. Hero Homer Ikegins to describe the objects which 
V'ulcaii Introduced into the twehc divisions. 

Tlifti in the shield lie tramed two riiirs fair, 

And thii of busy men: f ii one of thovc 
Was seou the solemn pomp of nupti.U ntes, 

M hen liom their ehuinbois biidai maids are led 
Ily light of il.nmiii' torrhes throuiih the town, 
hat time the liy inenean riaes loud 
Aik! frequent, anil the youths, m many a ring. 

Dance to the music of the flute aud lyre: 

While all the fair—none may be absent then^ 

Stand in tlicir porches, and admire the show. 

The ancient Greek year commenced at the Winter • SkAstice. 
But the Winter Solstice, as Aristotle attests,^ took place in the month 
(jlatnelion. This, then, was the first month of the ancient year; ai|d 
included part of December with part of January. It was named 
Gamelion after the Gamdia, Let us tl^pn hear what was meant by the 
Gamelia. 01 $i ^a^iv raaijXiav Si,<r/av ISspv rotg SriftArais ol tig touf 
iyyjiaodafivoi, xai apXXovrsf yafjifly — Some sap, that Me Gamelia 
was a sacred offedug, which was made to the members of the Wa^d 


* Dodw. de Vet. Cyci. 

^ With respect to the many and gross errdrs of the press in that Dissertation, I 
qan oi|{y say that 1 hope soon to be able to announce a moce correct edition of me 
whole work. * 
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hf ttho were enrolted among the young men arrived at the 
of vh'ilify, and who were about to marry. Spf‘aking of the 
Genetkliaf Moschopnius says, that it was a festival celebrated on the 
birfh<day of any one, as the Gamelia nns on the ifiarriage, {wa-Ks^ 
Taft,7iKia, y ydtiMi). Olympiodonis tells us distinctly, tlisl the 
immth Gamelion was so named by the Athenians, because it was the 
season, in which they were accustomed to celebrate marriages. But 
take his own words — Tay.r,>auiv Ss ikkysro i/.y,v •nap ’Adryvai'/jjj 5*3^ ro 
non fKt'mv ro‘^ xcci(.oy yxiivjs htiTsKsla-bai, Now when we consider the 
picture represented by Homer of nuptial rites in the first of the 
twelve partitions, I cannot help thinking, that he alluded to the first of 
the 12 months of the ancient Greek year. 

2 . The second division is thus described, 

V. A miglity concourse thronged the Foriim'ncxJ, 

For there a strife had risen; and two men 
About a fine, for homicide incurred, 

Disputed. This tnaiiitaiiied, that all -was paid, 

And to the people round addressed his plea. 

While that denied that aught bad been received. 

*Kaeli wished a trial,—each appealed to proof: 

The shouting crowd by turns MpplaudeA both. 

Scaliger’ holds, that the unoiith Anthesterion followed Gamelion; 
nor can 1 have the slightest hesitation in agreeing with him. It would 
JC^uire a separate Dissertation to show upon what principles 1 vvoidd 
adjust the Greek and Roman months. I shall, therefoie, generally 
state that Anthesterion gnswered to part of Juimary and part of 
February. ^ 

In the extract given from Homer, we find that the priiicipid subject 
of the second picture related to "a dispute couctruing a murder, 
or rather a homicide. Now it was in the month of February at liouic, 
and Anthesterion at Athens, that lustrations for the dead were aumially 
performed; that festivals in remembrance of them were celebrated; 
and that cases concerning them were tried. 

The Feralia, which were celebrated at Home in themontli of Febru- 
ary,'are thus defiimb by Varro;— Feralia ah inferis, et ferendo, quod 
feruni turn epuUm adsepulchruntt'^ St'e. Cicero says, Febniurio aalcm 
mensq, qui tunc extremus anni mensis erat^ mortuis pareniuri volu- 
According to Hesycliius there weie impure days in the mouth 
'Ahihrsterhn, in which the ghosts of the dea<i were thought to be let loose. , 
.According to the same author, there was a festival held on the l2lh 
day of Anthesterion: and on that day Orestes was rqmrled to luive 
^arrived at Athens, before be liad been purified for the murder 4 >f bis 
mother.^ Oisthe^iext day, (the 13th of Anthesterion) the feast rSiv 
was celebrated,* when sacrifices for the dead were offered to the 
terrestrial Mercury This festival was also called Necysia;" and Siiidas 
fells us that the Aecysia was the feast of the dead.— {NsKitrtec, riHv 

ictCTTf). 'Fhc Nemesia 'U'as^iiistitutcd in the same season. Ilarpo- 
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chution says, • that it was a certain festival of Nemesis, estatlkhed'for 
the purpose of rendering justice to the dead.—Nfju-e«a/f 
xad’ T/v TOig naroi^oijJvois sittreh.wv rd voy,tUlJ^sm. I now leave it to 
my reader t&. 9 udge whether, or not, Homer may have alluded to tlie 
second month of the old year in his second picture. 

3. 'flhe third division of the shield represented a Court of Justice. 

>V. 503. Tbc*Herald8 stilled tbe noisy populace. 

The Killers in the sacred circle sat • 

On polished stones : Of loud-tongued Hcralds^hdd 
The sceptres in their hands; with tlioin arose 
In order due, and each his Jiid;;mciit gave. 

'I'wo goldcn.talcnts in«lhe midst were thrown 
The inccil of him whose counsel should be best. 

The third month of the old year was Eiephebulion. It corresponded 
with part of February and i>aft of March. 

I once thought that the Court of Areopas;m had been*founded by 
Solon; but the jicrusal of the passage before me has compelled me to 
retract my opinion. This Court is said to have b<*cn instituteil in order 
to try a case of municr. The Judgi's sat upon stones, in a circle, 
with sceptres in their hands, which they received from the heralds, 
and were paid so much for every cause on which they decided.' In 
later times this sum was smaller than Homer unikes it here; but it is to 
if>e observed, that the golden talent in the days of tbe poet appears to 
have been of little intrinsie value.® 

I think it evident, then, that Homer has introduced the Court of 
Areopof^is into his third picture. On the 12tli day of the month 
Anthealerion, which was the seconci month of tbe old Attic year, tlic 
persons, who were to be ap{H)int^ members of the Court of Areopa¬ 
gus, jierforniod Sacrifices at JLmna, in honor of Bacchus.* The 
annual election of the Areopagites seems then to have taken place in 
the month Anthesterhn. Now in the Courts of Justice at Atliens, the 
Herald, or Fublic Crier, was wont to introduce any subject of com¬ 
plaint by the words -rij iSoJXfraa xarr^yo^slv — who wishes to hrmg 
forward an accusation f The time liniiterl after this proclamation was 
thirty days. In the luicicnt Attic year I^aphehoUjjm was the tVird 
inoiiih, and followed Anthesterion. It appears, tnlefQre, that the 
members of the Court of Areopagus were chosen in tbe second nlbaUi, 
and that after the expiration of 30 days, and in the third niontft, 
trials would conic on before them. Thus, 1 think, we may un^- 
.staiid, why Homer, with reference to the months, has represented Uie 
Court of Areopagus as sitting', and giving judgment, in bis third 
picture. ^ ‘ ^ 

-> ■!•. The fourth division presents us with a bflsy liudi animated 

scene. 

V. 509. Two armies radiant in refulgent arms 
The otitcr city held beleaguered roniul. 

'Two counsels swayed them,-^•doubting in their minds. 

Whether to destroy the pleasant town, 

_ ... # . 

® U. ’V. V. %69. » Archl Gnac. 
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Or whether plnjid’ring it to sharp the spoil* 

Meantime tlie townsmen undismayed prepared 
The wiles of war; and while their wives beloved. 

Their little children, and the old men too. 

Within were stationed to defend tlte wall, a 
Tlicy sallied forth tiiemsclves. But they were led 
IlyM ars and by Minerva, both of gold. 

In golden garments clad', superb in'aiiiis, 

In i>eanty and in stature like to Gods, 

^ And hpth above the people raised sublime. 

The fourth viontb of the old Greek year was Munpehion, which. 
inchidect part of March with part of April. Its duration, generally 
speaking, nearly coincided with that of tlie Egyptian mouth PAame- 
noth, aud willi the period when the Sun was in Aries. Now it is 
Jinown to every one, that botli tlie month and the sign were sacred to 
Mars and Minerva. Tlie Romans named the month from the God ; 
and one of the days in March was marked in their calendar as the birth¬ 
day of the Goddess. Mars had his domicile in Aries, an<l Minerva 
had her station there. Both Deities presided over arms. The month, 
which was sacred to them, was considered as the pro|X‘r season for 
warlike enter^Aises. The G reeks probably derived this notion from 
the Egyptians. 


’'Aqeos cWXa BsUvuert juap^ijraif. 


It Seems clear to me, tiiat Homer alluded to this fourth month in 
his fourth picture. 

5. The liftii division of the shield represented an ambuscade. 


V. 530. But when Uiey came, where fitting best it seemed 
To plar4! their ambuscade, beside a stream 
That fiiruiahed water for thf flocks and herds, 
They there sat down, in shining brazen arms ** 
Enveloped; while, from them apart, two spies 
Sat watcliing when tliey might Inshold the sheep 
And the dun oxen. These tufi soon advanced. 
Two sliepherds followed, playing on their pipes, 
For they were uiisuspiciuns of the snare. 


The month TAarge/ion folbtwed Afun^rAttm, and included part of 
April with pdrtjf May. It was named from a festival called TAar- 
gelia, which celebrated in honor of Apollo* on the sixth and 
sevedth days of the roontli.* Now let the reader attend to the follow- 
iSg story, which I sliall abridge from Procius.^ 

The city of Thebes was assailed at the same time by an army of 
JEoUans on one hand, and by an army of Pelasgians on the other. 
During the time of Apollo’s festival there was a cessation of hostili- 
* ties; miH the besieged and the besiegers cut down laurels in honor of 
the God-A'the foitner on Mount Hdicon—the liftter on the banks of 
' the river Melas. The Theban commander pretended to be authorised 
a vision to attack the foe: and accordingly made a sally, in which 
he ma successful. 


I -canoot help thinking, that.the city of Tliebes, besieged at once by 
two different armj^s, aud. the sally made by the Thebans about the 
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Shield of Ji chi lies. 

«tinie ol*Apollo’s lestivwl, must lu)ve been in Homer’s mind, M]ien*]n‘ 
gave Ibe above description. But Apollo’s festival, called Thai^elia, * 
at Athens, and Daphnephorw, at Thebes, (fiom the laurel branches 
carried about) took place in tlie mouth Thargelion. Homer indicates 
the season, in iudi^at ing the cvei;t. 

6'. The next picture represented a battle.^ No poet has ever been 
able to desefSbe a battle so well as Homer. I shall only aim at fidelity 
• here, as 1 have hitherto done ; but I find my task peculiarly ditiicult 
ill tlils^jiassage. < 

V. Tli’‘insidious foe beheld tliem ; on them rushed ; 

• Intent on rapine drove away the herits 

Of oxen, and the tlocks ot sheep, and slew 
'Pile, shepherds. Th<‘ besieijeTs, as tfiey sat 
In council, heard the noise among the herds. 

Forthwith they nioncted tlieir air-treading steeds, 

Advanced, and fought upon the river’s banks, 

Where foes eiieoiinlered foes with brazen sjjcar*-. 

Discord and tumult raged, commingdiig liiere ; 

And Fate disasirons on her victinia-scized,— 

The wounded, amt lire isiptive, and the slain. 

That throuf'li the battle by the fe<‘-t sl»'* draggotl. 

Red wac her maidle with the blood of men. 

JLike lisitig inortais in the liglU they strove, 

And 1)010 away the bodies of tlie dead. 


The next month, inclmliiig i>iirt of INlay Avilh purt of June, v'as 
callct^.VciVropAo?'/o». If Homer had been alluding lo the months, it 
may seem strange, thid he chose lo represent the iairesi season of the 
year, by this line, but levciblc picture of death and cam..'**'. It must, 
however, be recollected, that 'J'roy foil on the ‘JStii day of A'c/rro/jAd- 
rioji, and 17 days before the Smumt-r Solstice. This is clearly e.ttcsled 
by Dionysius of Htt^icarua'sus; tluvugh Thargelion is itnpioperly 
inserteil j'or Seirrophorion iu the following passage--ro ’'l>k jv r/.j.- 
rsXs'JTiZvT^.c iw tx^or ijyc^Yj e-SI>oy70i i.a Of (lege '^Kiflo^ou:':-.o;) 

sTfrd xx'i '‘iv-x 7rr,'irf^.ov rj'foxis 7"^? (ii'-’.ii’Ti r^oirr,;. The Summer !!*olslice 
took place in liccaloniha^on, as Aristotle has mentioned.' Kdw 
Seirrophorion iiiterveued between Thargelion ami lierutoniba’on, as 
been proved by (iaza iind Scaligei, iu tlieir ire.itiecs on the Attic 
montlih. Troy fell, then, on tiie ‘28tii day of the mouth Seirrophorion ; 
anid a very aiicienl festival was coJehrated on the lllh'ofthe saiinv 
month, when a sacrilice was otibred to Jupiter, and Avlien his aid 
ws^ invoked in order that he might preserve cities. It is possible, 
4hut the author of the Iliad recollected, that Troy had fallen in'the 
sixth month, Avbcn he rqiresented this terrible scene of bloodshed 
in the sixth partition of the shield. • 

• 7m 1 seventh pictur« is thus described. 


V. .HI. 


Then he engraved a ncvrly-cultured field, 

Rich and extensive, fur the third time tilled. 

Full many workmen, busied in that spot, 

Backwards and forwards wheeling, urged the plough. 
As ofien as they reached the ridge’s biid, 

Their master gave lo each a cup of wine 


* De Nat. Anim. 1. v. c. 11. 
VuL. VI. N(J. XI. 
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Sweet-flavored. Then apiiti they turned the soil, 

Eager to find Uie deep-traced farrow’s end. 

The ground though golden, wrought with wondrous art. 

Appeared to blacken from behind the shares. 

’ The seventh month of the old, and the tirst montlrof the new Altic 
year, was called Hecatomfnseon, and more anciently Kronion. , Aceoi<l- 
ing to Theophrastus, the Creeks were accustomed to plough in opposite 
seasons—after the Suiinncr Solstice, in Mefageitmon —and after the 
Winter Solstiet^, in Gamelioti/ But it is obvious, that GameJhn i:L 
improperly contrasted with Metageitnion. The Summer Solstice took 
place in Hecatomhceon by the consent not only of* Aristotle, already 
cited, but of Theophrastus himself;* and if we revert to the passage 
quoted from Dionysius, we shall Viud, that the Summer tropic accorded 
with the tenth day of the month. But twenty days of this inoiith 
remained; and if the Greeks ploughed after.cacU Solstice, as Theo¬ 
phrastus says, they must have ploughetl in Gamelion and in Hecatom- 
oteon. The seventh picture represents people ploughing, and probably 
indicates the labors of thc^people in the seventh mouth of the old 
year. 

8. Let us now consider the eighth picture. 

V. 550. Next in the shield he placed a field of corn, 

Where with sharp sickles urined the peasants reaped. 

Here sheaves in rows had fallen on the ground ; 

And there the binders girted the loose swarths. 

Three binders came behind ; and yet behind 
The youthful gleaners of the field were seen. 

Bearing their burdens in their ont-stretched arms. 

But in tlie midst the King in silence stood, 

Holding his ^sceptre ; o’er tlie well-piled sheaves 
Rejoicing in his heart. The Hci-alds here 
Prepared a feast apart, under an oak. 

And bound withal an ex for sacrifice ; 

Hie reapers’ supper there tlic women made,— 

White meal of many kinds, witli water mixed. 

The eighth month of the old year was called Metageitnion. If the 
Greeks began to plough and to sow immediately after the tenth ot 
IlecatombcBon, they might reap before the end of Metageitnion. This 
4 vill not appear cxtraortlinary, when we consider the quickness <of 
vegetation in Greece. Besides, the Greeks in the early ages, as 
Goguet has remarked, cut down the corn while yet green. But there 
arc* authorities of more consequence to our purpose. Fifteen day- 
after the termination of the mouth Metageitnion^ the Eleusiniau 
Mysteries commenced.* «It seems reasonable to suppose, that the 
greajier part erf the com would be cut downy in most seasons, a Ijprt- 
night before the celebration of the mysteries drew the people from all 
quarters of Greece to Eleusis, for the purpose of adoring the Goddess 
of the harvest. But this will bring the time of the harvest within the 
mouth Metageitnion. It^ therefore, appears to me, that the eighth 
picture was emblematical of the eighth month. 


* L. vii. c. i. 
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Shield^of Avhilles. 

9 . We now come to the ninth division. 

V. 5(il. Here he engraved a vineyard lair'of gold, 

With grapes well laden. .Silver props sustained 
The black vine^bianclu's; and a copper trench, 

And palisade of tin, compassed the whole. 

One single path there was, by which they passed, 

^ Who in the vineyard at the vintage toiled. 

There girls and boys, light-hearted, the sweet fruit 
In woven J)askcts carried : in the midst 
A youth on his shrill lyre played pleasingly, • 

And charmed them as he sang with his soft voice 
Most sweetly to the sti-ings; while beating time, * 

And all in unison, the circle round 
Joined in the son^^ and followed in the dance. 

The ninth mouth of the old Attic year was Boedromion. It in¬ 
cluded part of August with part of September; and that it was the 
season for gathering grifpes is consequently evident. On the twentieth 
day of Boedromion the image of lacchus, or Bacchus, was borne in 
procession to Eleusisand the God of wine was adored together with 
the parent of fruitful harvests. It was at this season, that the people 
carried green branches in honor of Bacchus; that silking, and 
dancing, and sounding their cymbals, tliey followed the statue of the 
God from Athens to Eleusis by the sacred way ; and that at night, 
willi flaming torches in their hands, they invited lacchus to descend 
npoivthe plain, and to join them in the mystic dance.^ I may now, 
pi'rhaps, be permitted to say, that the ninth picture was descriptive of 
the ninth mouth, 

10. The tenth partition is thus represented. 

V. b7'A, A herd of oxen next the artist framed 

With horns erect; of gold add tin inlaid ; 

Blit from Uicir stalls tlie lowing cattle rushed, 

And soiiglil their place of pasture by a stream. 

That luurmuring ran, impetuous, through the reeds. 

Pour golden herdsmen witli the oxen went. 

Followed by nine swift dogs. But on a bull. 

The prime among the herds, that moaned the while, 

Two savage lions seized ; and he was dragged 
Lond-bellowing along. The men and dogs 
Ran to his rescue \ but the lions tore 
His entrails out, and drank his purple blood. 

In vain the herdsmen cheered and urged tlieir dogs, 

That at tlie lions barked, but stood aloof, 

Mor in close combat dared to meet the foe. 

11. The eleventh picture may be considered with the teiitli. 

V. 587. In the'next space th’ illustrious Vuldkn formed 
An ample range of pasture for white sheep. 

Within the bosom of a pleasant vale; 

• And sheds, and sheltered folds, and covered pens. 

The tenth and eleventh months of the old Greek year, Maimacterion 
and Pyanepdon, comprehended part of September, with the whole 
of October, and part of November. Then the harvest v^s alrea^ly 
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*o\<r, iho grapts weie tiathcKtl, and tho heids and tWks %Nere spiead 
o^tl lliciountiy 1 Ins staffmont suftnes lo show, that the iopi< «n 
(aljoiis in the tenth and ehnenth divisions of the sliidd tonespoiidid 
With the season of the yeai. ^ <. 

IJ. Tlietwelfth .uid last pitlure is not tlie least pleasing 

V 1^0 Now 111 tlie slmK) llic skiltul (io<l ih si^m il, 

\ (liiici piiplevoiJ, dixi nitiuatt, tind liki 
'le (hat whiih Driialus of old (uni|iosid 
Foi ^aii hail d An idiic in th( plaiii'< 

‘ Of Onossus llun toficthci kiitl, U.i souths, 

And viigiiis (list hctiotlu d, dam id hand in hand 
Thr si'111 tiiu linen* ni'ieiiis hcic altiud , 

Hill those well vovin woollui tiitius wni, 

7 hit ^ios'^v 'stiimd, as it iiiiliKcd with oil. 

The niaiduis with tlioii downs eiowiis wen di?ht 
The >onths hid goldin sssoids lioni suvi i belts 
Oipi ndiiijr Now they t' imd, with pi ictised tiet 
Uiiiti lightls III tin ling soiiif pottei thus, 
tv he 11 siiliiiir II ti ( whiil pluid to his hand, 

1 ssns, it it will inn—and now in lows 
1 poll each olhi i s sti p, they qnu kl> tiod 
Adstmiti^ (Il leli* itii > Rut tlu iiussd 
Sin f I loiind, k lou nu )» tin p'l is d iiu r, 

And t UK two tiiinhh issaultid in tlx midst, 

M hat tune the < luli sat)i> tiu (iiui d Its 

'Ihe twelfth month ot tin old >edr ss.ii ealhd Posidton, in hoiioi ot 
Neptniif In tins month ss i eehbrated asiiYaiKunt ftstisal ealltd 
o1 hens 1 st lliclysia As U was In Id loi tlx piiipose ot iitinn- 
ntg thoiiKs to tlx ( oils for the funts ol tin faith, and as it sv.is put- 
hably the last wLnh was felilnahd in the old seal, it shius not 
nnlikdv, that lloimi nia> haiA* alladcd to in the last ol his 
niia) pieluifs. The danee, sshith i' nitiodiucd, v is said lo have 
bun taught to the (irecks by Th"‘ins, wluii he letinned fioiii tiete. 
It was i>{)oji his laiidiii*' in th< island of Uelos, that he e leeled a statue', 
which iiael heeii the ^itt ol Ariadne, to \en(is, and that, with Ihe 
'^oingimn who weu ssitli him, he danced lomid the altais ol the 
fioeldess lo the mi sit of tlx lyic ^ In this dame llxytiiiiKd aitti 
iiiosed 111 vapour (liifctions, lo nnitaie the wnulinga of the Cietau 
f.al)vini1li 

But it IS time, Sii, tilt I (lose this lettei, and tint 1 ask paielon 
(f yon and >oiii iiadeis, for having so long tiespassed on sour 
altenlion. 

1 am, Sn, yom humble sen ant, 

Loget. /Ilmoiid, 1 M2. * . If', DliU MMONl), 


Hupixiat 


* (.allimach. Hymn, m Dcluui. 
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iiksverije TuruMPni. 

' KyyvuarofjLUi 

Afvj CO iV/oTtrctj, ^uyo^svc/v crrpMxhvy 

l\tr, 6 ' MTCslguTQV xaXcoVj 

’AKpotTo^ov Se xct) uip^/xaratv u^i^scrOstr "fh yup 
'KyL(^v\§f OUT alfOcov aXcoTryj^ • 

(Jut* sgtfSgopcoi xiovTe§f 

AttxJ>,\cie^atyrQ,^Ooc. • Pindir, f)Iymi>. lltlu 


1j>ELI,igeri I'diirlos populi, paluiaitiqiu* recentonij 
Parta triuiiiplKinlnTi) prn>>ti)nti praemia I'orro 
£t fiisas Cinlltiruiii acies, t;repta(pie tandem 
Mtenia servili dudiini ^lefcssa .catenv\ 

Ajfjurrcdior ; nieiiiorare ausns, quo turbine dliras 
IMoverit in cainpis ardeiis IJispaiiia vires, 

V't (]uanta irriieriiit anituts sociata Britanniiiii 
Agniina, et in^lriictac exierint in pra'Iia turmsv. 
>]iustres heruiiin aiiimap, quos ttirra fideli 
Foveiit amplcxu geuitriv'I'artossia nalos, 

Tntre]»idis et frcta animis, quibus ipsa saiutein 
Crediderit rcgiiique decais, curainque suoruiii ; 

O quondam iiatale solum et sacrata tueri 

Jura arniis, Lib^unupic ducem, Ptenasqiic phalanges 

Kxagitare avidie, Ioiigi>que laccssere bello, 

Adspirate operi, et faeilos succurrite cojptis 
time uiemorent, qiraul-^ et vestri cum laiide nepole> 
Anna lerant, ductique patniin virtutc priorum 
Sploiidida colliistrciit geiierosac* iioinina geiiti. 

(rallia jamdiuluin vietrieia signa per urbeni * 
Vexerat extremum, et sceptrojsiibiccerat uni 
Kuropain languenteni aniinis, et ca'de tremeiileni 
Sanctiinea. et validos trieiiArat coiiipeilo reges. 
Nequicquam Arctoi per duros agmiiia montes 
Imperii, instructis liostes cxquirere telis 
Ausa iterhin, et l)elli posituni reiiovare fragoreiii 
Nequicquam quos grftiidis alit Germanieiis fster 
Inducre arma parant^ el inane accingcre ferrum. 

Ipsa amens animi, et inagnis elata triuniphis 
Pergit ubiqiie oiiines doiuitare lurcntibus armis, 

Et pojmios agitarc manu : iicque pristiiia taiigunt 
Fcedera amie.iti!e, et toties coniicxa peryclis 
Pacta tides soeiis, ct consita dextera dextrae. 

Sojlicct Hesperias fcedo jjperaverat oras 
Subinisissc jii^, turpique grav’Asse cateiiA 
Coujunctam stabili pacis sibi fiederc terrani. 



Ijdlin Ppem, 

••At non ignavis taiitas liispanica pubes 
Instidias, ftuudcsque aniiuia, contciutaqiic jura 
Piissa jai-et; viiicli iudocilis, niulesaita furore 
Surgit, ct iufeiiso fcrro satiarier ardcns 
Suseitat iiidomifi ftagiaiites pectoris iras. 

Ocjiis armafi coeunt in prselia cives, 

Quo!> pietas niovit patriiv, et coiitntiuie pcricliim. 

Sen tcrneratd fidcs» &pretse<pic injuria fainze, 

Dat sese di belli hociuiii, couiitemquc laboruin 
Noil ulus pel iiiota odiis, non inseia sa^vi 
(ialloiuni impelii, fortesqiie Britannia iiatos 
Convocat, ct properciii>> aerir se iinmitterc canipo 
Institiiitque lutes, et Iberi allabitur oras. 

Idem oinnes siniul arilor agif, vi turpiu collo 
Vincula, probioauiuque jugtini, inaiiicasifne recente> 
Abjicere, atque iino iiitrepidos exposcere fcrro 
Jura Hunlki^ potiora, et libettate cudcnti 
Concidere, extrenianique arniis (‘ftiindere vitam. 

Ac \eliiti in sj^Kis, tciniis sjiiraniiiie vciiti 
I'lauiina laieat sufilata, kvesqiie |>er aera iunios 
Inveliit, et paivojuin primiini inimuiinurat igiic; 

ISlox gravior, seusiiuqne alti sub sidera eieli 
Fertiir ubique freineiis, late el loca froiidea ciri'iiin 
Stridtihi sulphureo steinit velienientiur icstu ; 

Hand alilci per ubique aniinos, per pectora gentis 
Cicciiin ibat furor, et rabies aeerilma, fr'ai'ni 
GuUoruin iinpatieiis, sceptruiiiqiio exov, tyranni. 

Nec solfnii banc procere^ inter, suniinosque fiirentis, 
Crede, duces populi, accensaiii ft rvescere ll^ininain : 

Ell! rudis, et vicluni perinbospita culmiiia nioiitis 
Husticus exquirens, cuidani se Jiingcrc parti 
Ipse ardet taiitoriini operuni, et inagalia linqiiens 
Nota dii^, carainque donium, adsiietosque Penates, 
Insolito iu\ehitur |>er devia rura labori. 

Quni stepe, ut referunt, per operta silentia uoctis 
Agniine vum socio descendit montibus, et quod 
Biira sibi dederint, \icinaque viscera terrae 
Teiuni iufert, soinnoipie gravem detorquet in hostein. 
Inde duiiiuin illaesus repetit, spoliisque potitus 
Ridet o^ fills anitno, et pracd^ lartatur inultA. 

Usque adeo per genjein, ctiain per sor(|ida vulgi 
Pevtors^ fervet amor patrisc, veteriimque domonim 
*liisita eura aniiiiis, nec laudnui inlioiiesia ciipido. 

Atqui* ea divern^ peuitus duiii parte geruiitur, 

Dum tdcita annorum rabies, et ferxidus ardor. 

Per fines ca*co 8 , et dis-iita litlora terra*. 

Areanuin diieebat iter, magis inclyta lorige 
AnbliacKs virtute aninii insigiiissiiuus hcros 
Iiigeaiiqpe audax, studio certaniinis* m er 
Ctepta agitat: quo major erat non Julius armis, 

ClaiiuT baud Oang^s juvenib PeVVteus arenam 
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Viserat, aut geli#las Poenus supcraverat Aljais. 
lllc per extremos casus, jicr iniilc pcricla, 

Per superus cautes, ct saxa iniiraiitia cceio 
Usque opcrsk iiifractus vigilt, cxsantiiiqiie laborc 
Duxenit upy)*pssas urniis stuiliisque catervus, 

S))t: famx oblirtnans, palinaeque instaiitis honorum 
Ingenfbs aiiimos, oblitatpic pectora curse. 

Seusenit liiijus opem, et inciercnti dulce levamen, 

' Praesoiiteinque inalis sibi Lusitania dextram ; ^ 

Sciiserat bunc, socium curaruin, heu! non ita quondam 
• Pressa gravi fato, et diiris exercita rebus, * 

Nunc taiiien et solio peiiiti'is coiicussa vctusto 
liiformcnique huuiili prn1u])sa in*pulvere vultuni. 

Quid nienioreni, Aiigliaeis quaiitas stipala carinis 
IJsida Tagi, aurifearo turnias exceperit alveo; 

Quid, grave subsidiutii armorjun, et ductore Britanno 
Viinpopuli acceiisam, etdubii certamim^ usu 
Firraatam assiduo, et certa sub lege coactam 1 
Quid, toties fmda in latis tiostilia campis 
'^Forga fuga conversa, et inulto uiidantia tabo • 

Flutniiia, et eiiiisos socio sub milite Gallos? 

Nec iniiiiiiios felix victoria fudit bonores, 

Cinii firiuo Augustse luipcr sub niceoia grcssu 
*(Mcenia Caesarcis olim lustrata troplraeis) 

Grande propinquabat conjunctis viribus agincn 
Magna sonaus ventura; hie crebris turgida tiimbis 
Fliimiiia volvil Anus, et turbine fervet aquariini. 
lllc opera obsidii ])ositis acerritna castris 
Iiistituunt, vallssque parant, atcpie aggere facto 
Claudere, ct ignivoniis niuros diffringere tel is. 

Ipse inter priinas acics, ingentia canto 
Bella paratis studio, ante alios solcrtior onmes. 

Dux Britonuiii assiduis variistpte laboribus instat: 

Fit vires adhibet, firmatquc aniniosa piurura 
Pectora : tVrvet opus, furit excitus ardor in liostcs. 

Fiheu! ter iiiiseri, quos intra moenia septos 
Ista coarctabat constricto limite sedes ! 

Nam iieque qua fugerent data fiorta, neqiie ulla salutis 
Spes fuit, at passim hostili circumdata turinik 
Lttnina, vi dens^ armorum, ferroqiie minaci 
Fixagitant animos, et incluctabile fat uni 
Desuper liorriticis pendens iinmurmurat iris. 

«Quid facerent ? <|Ui\ laiito ausint discrimine rertmi 
Vertier ? bine promit aegra fames, bine ferrea cuspis 
Stat niinitans mortem, csedis prsesaga future. 

Plurima turn letlii ante oculos feralis imago 
Transvolitat miseronim, et pallida volvit Erinn^s 
Piirpureani frontem, et feedatos sanguine criiies. 

• Janique dies liorrcnda aderat: tormenta parari,* 
Magnaque vis arnioriiin ct plurima maebina Martis, 
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.Cont]nll<^ efbisi teli<i rutilantihus iffiies, 

1 \ totdfii inline nsis qua^santia molibiis uibem 
Injiiirw (t fiacto subvtf ta tointiua < (bIo 
N ei nuira, vi luiiipunt aditiis, avHbi|iie donioiniii 
I Bela toneiit, alii msiluint, ct euspide iiud<\ 

I nnina iibique picinuiit, alii tb xibeie {lurtas 
Afiitd, (t iiudiani proptiant inimipete in 'luem 
Aiidiii biiu IdcrviiKB, i;( iiHliisqiu < t pliaiina cm iiin 
Lime lit 1, ft qiu rub patniitum cxIn > a dolor* >> 

Ibulitpu tIaicMUiit sonitns, et < itl la labantiVii 
MuiniuY I tictoruni, (uluiiitjiit tt tiiibidiis .ither 
Iii{;(Miii1, (.t icbcaiit huiniks sub iiioiitilms unibia*, 

N(c (j[t ivioia ‘‘onaiis latianlilmii A tna raMinis 

Siilplpiico cnictdt liqucfa* tas am ^itc ilanini is 

Ciiiii aeiiiitii aa^ionuians. iiequL tii niaaif.lioirida quondaia 

Attonito Calpt, dedtiab ^jicctdciih muiido. 

\*.ti luuoie iioso, tt tiisti coiiciissi tuniiillu 
Littot i Poetioiuui iniscen, et maxinnis Atlas 
PinitiMUin npiit, rt nonioiosa cdcuiniiia niitat 
Fliinii i 1 ^sptiicds udpos liluniiiiat oi is. 

Ft tliutant agitata sonn tiepida osti i Nili 
Soil eaxis nioiitts, do'-i rtaijui lou«»d pcra"idiis 
Iiisolitiiiii audieiat mirans liipa sacvi tiaaoieni, 

AudiLiat spiluiiLdin iiitr t, titnioiuniqiK uctssus 

Actioi, (t iiiliibs ado ovci it iibiia ti^iis 

Tsd lru"tia hic tautus teloium iiKubiiit mibet, 

Nec pitiia i U s| € ms leaps tutaiitibiis ai mis 
Cflon nil ft inKiitos virtona 1 1 ta tin inplios 
In*I it, at diiplui iiPitit ilortutn srrto 
Tiinpoid, ft aquali Mitoics lamb coronat, 

Cjiiiii vpio Iia 1 inter teiu.> aiudia palm c. 

Ft tdiilis iiurito piaecord a debifa iattis. 

Non silcam, quos ista dies ex^iema < imnto 
I uncic, diini pnino sub sere iiitisicut utas, 

A) stub lit, 1 1 nidi ns lethali luniiua soiuiio 

Ati^uL utnidPi nit laii^iiia* laimiitaque saira pionim. 

Ant patria'^ iinitus t icito sub turn le st nsus 
Mulceat, atqui i inias qiiadam dubtdine taiiji^at. 

Naniqui oiiims itquicni uiai ntts vocc piicdiiiiii 
Un. Him, et plan la coinpi^stus sode scpuicri 
neimis adlim , nia£i;na rm nioies vntutis, et iiltiA 
Pro|ei 1 1 ‘ ob pttiidin, ct doiiiita* tier miIui n xitip 
Si( boinini alnipitui spt.s omnis, et nisu i xaiiis 
Fcctora lactantur studns, sic niista ciipitsso 
f aim a riibia doiet, sir toto quiLquid in nlu ist 
Volviiiir in pnpceps, et CTto tmbinc nut d 
Sid vostriiin iionieiiqiie tn^^ensy et spleodida vuent 
.Ftct nepotuni ammo, et proles veiitui a paientuin 
biibse itam bdis<et uieriti!> super .Pthei<i.lamaiii. 

. Tuque adc6, tant^ de caede ««gressa siipi rbti s. 
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Et pdtiiap Ip'tlata duns, ldudem(]ue tuotuiii, 

M icte esl«> ^irluto dimni, nifU Je i u hta semper 
^imuiutu fttiidii l)i llo(|ue uivict) ]uvtutn9. 

E£*Kj,ia» ul qmni •am, v<1<ns«|ni hand nninemoi iTVi, 
L\oiiait lit ruin, s< hlastpa* rt in ic a at» 

,1 stjiip jinet, <«iutiniqm uo\is im (deit palmis 
Ei^o Ju i ( 'f* ullHs cm i sub aoiim le lampus 
Assidiio riiUbit adluii, (t pin; lus arjsf(\ 
j liAeiiti, (t ?ia\id<» n.esMs t d t aurea culnio 
I r^o lUiiiui dull 1 tiuM MS vmdt eiia iutii 
Aiili»inni ios( os iL • nt «)•< laituios, 

1 1 tutas p! iridi SCUM i. p r t»tia mu'. 

Padoi a,« ^ »M (utLsf 1 1 toipu^ iiicumiK t ovili 
(i tiKUii) <1 k.ui<\ luioAabit aumdim •< ainieii. 

Jauo tl tida tibi, tt pi .i sens sodaliiuis aiinis 
Aiii,lia piiptlnaui stse nm|unuet aiim mi, 

Coiisilio it putioie VMM lit, it Miidi I 1, 

liiia iui;ata dm, tl vituis lenovalut honori 


REMARKS ON THE EXISTENCE OF TROY. 


To riiL Editor of thi Classical Journal. 

‘'TR. T^rdt 1 tn undtr^tJii banucis of Bivaiit,and protected, 

as he seems to llimi , that iiaiue, >nui roriespondeiit Blent has 
attoniptid to itkindlc tint ce>iitio\(rs> which onrt indamed the lileiary 
woild I he task Mr Ib^aiit had undcitakrii was ditbciilt, and lu w io 
pcr-.nadc neii, that this htul toi a<>< s qnen credence to what was a 
nil 1C poetical he turn, to induce tlicin at once to shake off those pie- 
jiidices, endiaud to them b\ eail\ aa^ociitions ,, and without endan- 
jifrinR tluir icbaiiic on histoneal testiinony, to piene, what had all 
ah>n4 been coiiside ml as a hisLnical cviiit, inimoiKiIised bv the poet, 
who locoids it, iintiue , was an attempt fit only for the niajelmity, 
the hainini;, .md tl.e ant hoi iiv of Bnant -But able men often indiil^ 
in leiie specid itioiis, olwlmh their m ly i»« iinis is the eause\: it leaels 
them to elcspiM the coniinon uiad, to find out a path luitrcKl before, 
and whin thc> peieuse the ■> .nblame/if ieaht\, to put sue it with so 
much ijjciiH'.s an^ 'U >i, that at lust the) think they have touiid tlid 
substai ic, when in tact the \ haic oiilv {jot the shaefow. 

- -Pit mama veiba , 

T)at siiK mente soiiuni, prissusqiie cfhngit epntis. 

Such, AMthout nMannijii to ektiact from Mr Br>ant s ment, is my 
opiniem of In shaie in this coiitioversy, and, although Brent ha» 
louniUy asseited, that. Ins aigumeiits reniam unAiisweted, theie are 
few besides hnii<'elf, I am coiwinced, who aftci reading Mf. Morrift's 
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paper would join him in that assertion; a paper,, which dUpIdys as 
much reseurch and learning, as ingenuity and ability in argument. 

1 am tar from wishing to prevent kupiiry into any subject, the 
legititirate discussion of which might tend to impruvoment in 
science, or to farther discovery: but I disapprove that restlessness of 
mind, which seizes with avidity every new theory, and will rather rake 
up the embers of expiring controversy, and till the world aiKW w'ith 
useless contention, than for a moment allow itself to remain inactive. 
With how much more ailvantage to mankind, and tO himself, niigtit 
that learning and 6me have been employed, that Mr. llryant devoted 
to the considemtion and discussion of a question, which, however 
curious in itself, as ascertaining the degree of cre<lit to be bestOAved 
on early writers, is of no more consequence to.the elucidation of histo¬ 
ry, than if he had atterajitail to prove that the Myrmidons of Achilles 
were not in reality sprung from ants. As it was brought before the 
public, it would have been no small reproach to the classical lovers of 
antiquity, if they had allowed such an attack upon their choicest 
veteran to pass unnoticed and unanswered. Mr. Murritt accordingly 
appeared, in “ vindication of Homer, and of the ancient poets, and iiis- 
torians, who liave recorded the siege and fall of Troy.'' Mr, Bryant 
replied, and from that time the controversy slept, till Brent in your 
last number again brought it forward. On the arguments which he 
has used, I now heg leave to make the following observations. 

Brent begins, following the footsteps of Mr. Bryant, by urging “the 
strong improbability that the states of Greece, in that rude and helpless 
state of society, should have been able to collect, equip, transport, 
and maintain abroad, for so many years, an ariiiaiuciit exceeding in 
force any that they could draw together several centuries afterwards, 
oil far more momentous occasions."—Jt is impossible to reason specu¬ 
latively on such a subject: as, at first view, this argument appears 
almost convincing. Its plausibility, however, is materially lessened 
upon a closer inspection, and when tried by the lest of historical expe¬ 
rience, it is totally overthrown. For we have many instances in later 
periods, of barbarians far more rude and savage, than wc have any 
reason to believe the .Grecians were at the time of the Troj;m war, 
emanating from the Northern regions, and pouring down in multitudes 
which astonished mankind, upon tlie more fertile countries in the 
Soutln Nor are W'e to be told, that these swarms issued from territo¬ 
ries more extensive, or from states more populous than Greece; the 
feet being, in a certain degree, directly the reverse. For that part of 
Northern Germany, and of Gaul, possessed by the tribes who at 
different times attacked the Ropan Empire, was overrun with forests 
and morasses s<> inpnense, that their remains are visible even at the 
present day: the extent of habitable land must therefore necessarily 
have been very small; and, if the Cimbri and Tcutones, single tribes 
of Germany, could, whilst in that state of barbarity, collect such 
numerous armies; why are we to think that Greece, one of the most 
fertile atidduxuriant countries in *thc world, was not able, by her great¬ 
est efforts, to bring issto the field 100,000 men ?. Besides, the increase 
of population in countries as far soutl} as Greece, is in a degree of 
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nearly six to one, greater than that in the. north of Europe; and ‘ 
uHowing a little for poetical licence, it is neither ineredihie nor aim- 
probable, that at a period, when every niaii’s profession was arms, 
such an army might be collected. Thucyuides, on whose authority 
great reliandcwnay be placed, tells us, that it was within the bounds of 
prcdiabiiity, though he adds, a poet would go to the utmost of current 
report^!—Lib. l. cap. 10. 

'I’he equipment of this armament will not, upon consideration, 
‘ajipear to have 1)0011 so great an exertion of national prosperity as 
Brent thinks it.— The fleet consisted of abouf 1200 open vessels, 
•containing from 50 to 120 men each,* and every wessel must have 
been in requisition, to transport the army. The G recians were, from 
their situation, naturally obliged*to turn their attention to naval aflairs, 
as well to |;»rotect themselves from the attacks of foreign foes, as to 
c-irry on the coipinerce they had with the Phoenician* and other na¬ 
tions; and the constant piratical expeditions which they .undertook 
against one another, and against the islands in the /Egean Sea, a mode 
of warfare as honorable then, as it was common, were all circumstances, 
which conspired to render the equipment of this force a most easy 
task, perfectly ret’oncileable with our information as to the early ages 
of Greece. This would account for the size of the'ariiiaincnt; but 
Brent dws not conceive it possible, that a fleet «»f 1200 ships should, 

at that period of civilization, have been jirocured,” as “ several cen¬ 
turies afterwards, when the Greeks were exposed to inevitable destruc¬ 
tion, iinle.ss averted by the most vigorous resistance, their whole united 
fleet, after a long preparation, amounted mily to 378 ships.” >«ow 
this is not at all a fair statement, for although there is a great nume¬ 
rical diflerence, yet when the size of the ships, and the number of men 
they contained, is considered,«the diflercuce in value will scarcely 
appear. The ships used at the Trojan war were of every description 
collected to serve as transports, and held very few men. But in the 
other case, they were ships of war, gallies used only in battle, all of 
which had as theirconiplemeut 16'Orow'ers, and from 40 to 50 soldiers*.^ 
taking therefore, at an average, each ship to hold 200 men, which is 
less than the real number, the numbers of men pt the battle of Salamis, 
to which Mr. Brent alludes, will st^d thus: 

3fS gallics 
200 men e^ch 


There was also a land army which 
soon after at Platea, amounting 



75,600 

110,000 men 


Making in all, an armed force of-I8;f,()00 men. 

And this immense force, it must be remembered, was drawn not from 
the whole of Greece, but from parts of it only; For Herodotus says. 
Lib. XI. cap. 31. that there were about 50,000 ^ reeks or Macedon- 


’ Horaer. lirad. Lib. ii. ^ Thlicydides. £ib. i. cap^S. 

3 Herodttus. Lib. viii. Cap. 13* • . 
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ians, 1000 Phockins, and a number of Boeotians under llie Persian ban-^ 
m*r#. Wleen, therefore, we estimate the resources off jrerce, at this 
' time of“ impending ruin," we must not merelv take the aec(*unt gieen 
by Brent, that she could produce only 378 ships ; but duK weigliing 
all the circumstances connected with the Persian war/?fojni our opi* 
nion of Brent's argument upon just and sound information, 'I'liPii it 
will be seen, that so far from not being able to bring into tbfl'lield a 
force so great as that which she sent against Troy, the means, and 
power of Greece had increased in a surprising degree, and that-a 
tbree nearly double of that in question was actually protiuced from a 
few of her state'? alone. 

The next argument Brent uses, is to show the improbability, that 
an oath should have been so weighty*' an obligation, as to unite tlicin 
under the eonmiand of a leader not much superior to themselves in 
power," and says he, “ It is not likely that such a motley crew of 
savages, could ever have been actuated by any motive," “to abandon the 
management of their own territories, <Jkc." (See Classical Journal, 
No. IX. p. l6.) “ and attack the Trojans who had never iujiired Ihcni, 
never held intercourse with them.’' Upon cousideriiig the real state 
of Greece, and. the manners of mankind at that period, there aye few 
who will seriously maintain an argument such as this; Circcce was 
notin the barbarous and savage state in which Brent inuild have it 
appear; its inhabitants bad arrived at a state of civilisation, which, 
compared with the early ages, is astonishing. They bail been living 
together in cities for some time; a mode of life implying a settled 
inUnition of otu'upanry, and requiring a certain degree ot municipal 
government; to establish which, a proportion of tV»rethouglit is requi¬ 
site, incompatible with our ideas of a rude and savage people; for 
they never are able to look beyond dhe present mo aeiit, or guard 
against future occurrences. The commerce which they had wilh the 
I’hcenicians and Egyptians is another strong proof of their civilisation. 
It was not the mere interchange of articles, bearing no relative value ; 
the sort of commerce which a civilised nation carries on with a rude 
one ; but it was a spirit of adventure and industry, urging them to a 
commercial intercourse with nations, better acquainted than themselves 
with the arts and luxuries of iife, 4 nnd from whom th(;y learnt the first 
rudiments of those Sciences, and that learning, which have siiu e illu¬ 
minated the whole world. Even supposing for an instant, that “they 
were a motley crew of savages,” there is still no ground for supposing 
that the suitors of Helen would not have been bound by the oath 
they had taken. The sanctity of an oath, and the scrupulous vrnera- 
' don with which it is regarded eimong a rude people, is well known. 
Among all the barbarous nations, with which later ages have become 
acquainted,' this is invariably found to be the case. If the North 
American makes a vow, he will go over land and sea to fulfil it. The 
Ambian will sooner lose his life, than break his word, and wbv aie we 
to oppose that th^ Grecians were more destitute of lionor? it is not 
this story, however, that theVrutJi or falsehood of the Trojan war 
rests, 1 he chieftains of Greece were induced by other pow'erful 
motives, to‘'undertake this expedition:* tliey were actuated by the 
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hope of plunder, •and l>y the. desire of revenge; one of the inost pre¬ 
dominant ])assions In the hiimuii breast, weakened by oivibsatipu, 
but not eradicated, and whieli among men in a rude state is allowed 
full sway. The iiiault for such a breach of hospitality^ as it was 
considered in klio.se days, done to one of the most imwerfiil princes in 
Grr*fce, would at once rouse those more nearly connected with him to 
revenge? His brother Aganieninon, king of Argos, and at the head of 
the Peloponnesian states, of course enteretl zealously into the cau^. 
Tits power was extensive, and his influence great. Homer styles him 
sv§>jK'.eiujv 'an epithet signifying that lie did not goi^era 
merely one of the states of Greece; for if he had,*he would have 
been on a jiar with the oflier chieftains ; but that his sw'ay was more 
extensive, and his power*greater ^han theirs. He is also railed king of 
all Argos, and of many islands, and Strabo lib. vii. p. 371. says that 
l.y the word Argo^ Homer means all Peloponnesus. Be-sides, as the 
descendant of the PelaSgiaii princes who at one time ruled ail Greece,* 
he was entitled to great weight among iho states. And Achilles dis¬ 
tinctly sav.s, that It was not for his own sake, but to honor Agamem¬ 
non, lie engaged in the war.’^ 


•Ou yip Tf'jjTt'jT sfjLscc ^Xairav, ouSs ,ajv '(‘VTtvjfy 
OJSs ttot’ iv •PSir/ s^j/3wA.axi, /SeoTiavs/gjj, 

Kap’Trav Vir^Xr^<Tavr ' Ittsoj jxaAa 5ro>.A« 

Oupsa rs trxiosvra, Sakaatra rs r,^^c(r(rx. 

Akkoi, <roj, a) fxey avanoss, ecTro/XesI, o^got cv X^‘§Ph 
'i’ljxnjv apvwjxswoi Msvskacp, <xol re, x’jvwTra, 
llfos TgatuiV' toov ot>r< fAsrarpsTry, ovS’ aksyl^^si^, 

Ulysses feigned madness, as an excuse, but when disc(»vcred, did not 
dare to refu.se 1f> join the army.* All these circumstances prove, that 
personal hostility alone did not induce the fitrecians to unite against 
Troy ; and, tliat the power and authority of the sons of Atreus were 
held in a great degree of respect. Their interest too was another 
strong niotiA’e. Asia Minor was at that time one of the richest court- 
tries in the world. The rumor of so great an enterprise would at 
once collect together all lliow petty Grecian chieftains, who, delight¬ 
ing in plundering expeilitions, were constantly engaged in a free-hooting 
warfare, ami subsiste 1 by a jiredatory niinle of fife, and who Joined 
the army in tlie In pe of booty. That tliis booty was a very g^eat 
iiidiiceineut, Homer tells us every where. It was of no small impor¬ 
tance to the commanders themselve.s. Even Agamemnon •quarrelled 
with Achilles, rather .than pait with hi.s share of the plunder, and 
through the whole war, the principal employment of the army when 
not aetually engaged in llie siege, was in ravaging and ransacking tlie 
neiglibonring towns. P»y tlins laying waste the country’, two purjmsea 
were served. 'I'he combined troops were, kept together by participa¬ 
ting in the plunder; and the army was in a certain degree supplied 
with provisions. This constant marauding in a great measure pre- 
^voiiled the Grecians from becoming listless, and weary of the pro- 


‘ Aeschylus. Danaitl. 


i Lib. I. Iliad. 
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' tracted^length of the siege. To have at once assaulted the city would 
have beenkimpojiitic and dangerous; for in those ages, war was not 
considered as a science, nor its-improvements known, and as the 
fortiticatioiis of Troy were peculiarly strong, it would have been 
a useless loss of men to have attempted it. When the Tro¬ 
jans had retired within their walls, 'the only method the Grecian 
General could pursue was blockade: and in order to weaken the 
powers of Phrygia, and to straiten the city for provisions! the warfare 
of pillage was begun, and carried on till the country waa completely 
exhausted. But <ve ought not to suppose, that during this period 
no attack M'as made upon the city itself, although 1 lonicr does not 
mention it. This would be a very unfair way of arguing, as his poem 
is confined to the transactions of a very short period during the 
last year of the war; and at any rate Brent has no right to say that 
the Grecians remained for nine years inactive, when we know that 

they were attacking the Trojans, in a less open, but hi as certain a 

way, as if they had been continually storming the walls of I'rov. 

The next point of discussion is, whether Paris ever carried away 
Helen. Now, nothing was more common than rapes of this description 
during the first ages of Greece. The Phrygians had fitted out a fleet 

under the command of Paris, a Trojan prince, for the purpose of 

piratical warfare, and perhaps to retaliate upon the Greeks, for some 
such attack of theirs. Landing in Greece, he was hospitably enter¬ 
tained by the king of Sparta, Menelaus, whose wife he seduced away, 
and at the same time seized upon as much of the property of her 
husband as lie could meet with. Is there any thing at ail improbable 
in this ? If this marauding expedition of Paris had been the only 
instance of the kind, with which we were acquainted, there might 
have been some ground of doubt a» to its truth: but, as wc have 
many stories of the same kind recorded, which happened ' near the 
time of this war, they completely prove that such was the genius of 
the age, and such the opinion the Greeks entertained of the manners 
of their ancestors, without some farther proof, than what is called 
by Brent, the improbability of the story, it will require no small 
degree of scepticism, to turn a deaf ear to all the strong presumptive 
evidence in support of its truth. Brent himself s)>eaks of ** plunder¬ 
ing expeditions," and “ unprincipled free-booters," yet considers it as so 
€;^traoklinary an event, that Trojans should plunder as well as Greeks, 
and as still more extraordinary that the Greeks should be roused to 
revenge the attack. Exphfits like that of Paris have even been 
common in later periods. During the twelfth century, in the age of 
chivalry, the Knights Errant wei^i to succour distressed damsels, and, 
if injured, to i^even^e them. In Ireland the following similar case 
happened, even more remarkable in its consequences than the rape of 
Helen. ** Dermot king of Leinster, (says Milford,) formed a design 
on Derrorghal, a celebrated beauty, wife of O’Ruark king of Leitrim, 
and between force, and fraud, he succeeded in carrying her off. O’Ru- 
ark resented the affront as might be expected. He procured a con¬ 
federacy. of neighbouring chieftains, with the kiqg of Connaught, the 
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«»fst powerful pripce in Ireland, at their head. Leinster was invaded/ 
the princess was recovered, and after hostilities contii\aed Miitli various 
success during several years, - Dennot was expelled from his kingdom/' 
The English conquest of Ireland, by I|enry 11. to whom Dermot hml 
applie<l for as.^'^tance, followed soon after.* Brent may, however, as well 
refuse to believe one story as the other; they are both equally proba¬ 
ble,* anil both equally true. The chieftains of Ireland possessed as 
little of “ the honor of real heroes,” and felt as little “ the pomp 
•and circunutance of glorious war,” as the her€>es of Homer, but yet 
they joincu in the enterprise, from motives such ’as are assigned to 
/he Grecians; and therefore when we give creclenco to the alleged 
expedition against Troy, we are not giving credit to a “ wild and ex¬ 
travagant tale, unparalleled in the annals of mankind.” 

Brent atiirms that the Grecian army could procure subsistence 
only by plundering the whole of that part of Asia Minor.” He 
surely "must have ^forgotten, that a large body of the army had been 
dispatched to cultivate the Thracian Chersonese, * and obtain pro¬ 
visions for those employed in the war: aware of the strength of the 
place, and the length of time it would require to lake it, the coui- 
nrauders wished to provide against a dependence upon the produce of 
the country itself, which would have been inadc([uate for their sup¬ 
port : Brent's statement is therefore incorrect. He next lays some 
stress upon ** the uncertainty respecting Helen’s place of abode during 
the event: the strong doubts whether she ever was carried away, &c.” 
Heroilotus and Euripides agree in saying, upon the authority of some 
Egyptian priests, (as likely to be mistaken as Homer,) that Helen 
was left in Egypt: and allowing such to be the case, it proves no 
more, than that Ihere were various stories existing as to the fate of 
Helen, for surj^ly it cannot invalidate tlie general truth of Homer's 
story: since they all admit, that the siege of I'roy actually took place; 
^nd as it shows that the Egyptians themselves had no idea of the 
credit they deserved, according to Mr. Bryant’s theory, nor the claim 
they possessed to be the inventors of the Trojan war, so far from 
militating against, it is an argument in favor of its truth. It also 
proves, that the Egyptians did not consider Ifoiner in the light of a 
plagiarist, else they certainly would have mentioned it to Herodotus, 
who made so many and such particular inquiries, as to what they 
knew of the story. * 

Though I do not pretend to say, that we are to believe every single 
circumstance Homer has told us, and though 1 allow that he has 
greatly decorated bis subject,—and what poet is there wlio has not 
done so ?—^the truth of his story b yo way impeached by it. The 
only historians oi^ the early a^s were the poets, and it is perfectly 
impossible, that a tictitious history known at one time to be false, 
could ever by any human means have afterwards been forced upon 
mankind as a reality. An instance of the kind never happened, and 
when Brent objects to the authenticity of the account given us, 
because Homer indulges a little in'poetical hctioii; he might with 

‘Hume. Lyttleton, » Thucydides. Lib. .cap. ll. 
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' almost as much appearance of justice, declare that tlie Crusades never 
|]a]ipened,i»becaiise Tasso’s Jerusalem is in a great degree fabulous. 

Brent then enters into “ a cursory survey" of Mr. Bryant’s reason* • 
ing, to prove that no such city..as Troy ever existed in Plnrygia, and 
affirms “ that the site of Troy never has been ascerty^ined even by 
the ancients." I am perfectly aware, that the exact spot on which the 
ancient city-was situated, they did not discover: but they seem to 
have been well acquajpted with the plain itself. Strabo lib. xi ii. p. 6'00. 
gives a long account of it. lie mentions that there wer%no reiuaivs 
t>f the city visible in his time, and accounts for this by saying, that 
tlie inhabitants v>f the neighbouring cities took stones from its nihis to 
build their ow'ii habitations, and Demetrius of Scepsis a native of the 
country, whom he cpiotes, accuses Histiea Ab'xan<lrina of luistake, in 
asserting that Acliilleum was built of those stones by Periaiider, for 
the stones of Troy, he says, were of a ditferent kiml. Troy must 
therefore at one time have existed in that part of Phrygia, or else 
how came Demetrius to be ac(|ivdii)ted with its ruins ? ami he must 
have been convinced it had, or he would not have used that expression. 
Chevalier in his dissertation shows that Strabo was wrong in his 
description : but still Strabo’s evidence as to the existence of 'Proy i» 
not invalidated. Alexander the Great, though he peihaps di<l not find 
its exact situation, yet found ail the didereut tombs and marks, men¬ 
tioned in Homer and other authors. He visited those of Achilles and 
Patroclus,* and upon that of Achilles is said to have oflered a sacri¬ 
fice. ' From the concurring circumstances, he was perl'ectly convinced 
that he ha«l found nearly where the ancient city stood, or he would 
not have built his Ilium where lie did : but at any rate, it docs not 
follow', tliat because he did not build his city on the exact site of 
ancient Troy, he did not know where that site was. JlMjr as he was 
founding a city which he intended should in after times become great 
and florishing, he would most likely chouse such a situation, us at the 
same time that it kept up the memory of those events he wished to 
record, might also possess those advantages necessary for a commer¬ 
cial town. .\nd if he did not lind the exact spot, this only proves 
that the traces were eitb.er totally obliterated, or very slight, a circum¬ 
stance which can be '* parallelled" by the case of other cities, though 
Brent denies it. Mr. Morritt instances “ New' Ilium," a city once 
vc^ considerable, Abydos and ’Pyre, “ a city full as [lowerful, and 
much nioK lately destroyed." 'Po these may be added Thebes 
“ 'ExaTo^atruXoi " the ruins of which were visibje in the time of Juvenal, 
“ Atque vetiis Tlicbae centiini jacet okriita portis:” 
many others might be named.' But the mention of these few is 
sufficient to [irove t^ie fact, and that is all required.*' 

Brent denominates the accounts given by tiic persons who have 
visited the plain of Troy, ** a farrago of contradidtiun, misrepresenta¬ 
tion, and inaccuracy." This is-strung language, and would seem to 
require the support of a little prpof. None however is given, there is 
nothing but bold assertion: and upon examination it will be seen, that 
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so iiu' ftom rontnulicting another, they all, except Wood, who 
^olluws Strain), agree in tlieir description of the most remarkable 
daces in the Troiid, and in placing the site of I’roy, near the spot 
.vhcre Chevalier a.fd itloriilt found its remains. Saiidys, Pocorke, and 
Dr. Clnuidlor, at once hail the appearance of the tombs of Patroclus, 
Achilles, anfl A.jax. .Tliey were not able to examine the plam very 
miiiutejy, but llicy su])poseii the ancient city to have l>ceu situated in 
the|Mii)n hefor(xithem. Suhse(|’aent tiavellers. Dr. Sibfhurpe and Mr.« 
Hawkins, have staled Chevalier’s theory to be plausible, and, upon the 
whole, Ihink !iis‘ topography eorrect. They also perceived the tumuli 
and vefiliges of nneieiit 'I roy. This .“farrago t»f contradiction, mis¬ 
representation, and inaccuracy” then })ioves to be, that these accounts 
dili’er in a few slight points, of no irnporlance, such as the heds rif the 
Siinoi, and ScanvaiMlcr, t!vc. and agree in all the great leading features, 
wliieli establish the truth »)f the general svaleui. 

i have already, Sir, oe<aipu'<l sour Journal to so great a length, that 
I cannot otter into all the avgutnents brought forward to prove that 
the 'rrtkjiui war was an lllgyplian story. I siiall therefore make 
only this observation; Brent says, the system which lie tfetends, is 
founded on an old tiadition. If traditions, therefore, are to be 
received as good evidence on the one .sitle, they ought also to be received 
on the other. And, in altnosl everv nation, tlieic has lieen found some 


tradition eonnrclcd the TM’.pui Atar. In (i;e<‘ce lljere were 

many, in Ada, in I'^ypt, in C'artLa;ii‘, in Home, and in Biitaiu.® The 
names of the flrecian chieftains may a*no be derived from Egyptian 
<ii:ilects, Avithoui in the least aiding Mr. Bryant’s hypothesis; for as 
we know that great itart of (Jrcecc was cohmised by Egyptians, vve 
uiav very naturally si<|ipose they loouglit their naozes along vvitJi them. 

Considering then, upon the wliolc, the strong piesumpiive evidence 
in favor of Jlonier’s.veracity, the comiection of li.c war of Troy with 
1 lie earliest history of Clrcece, tlie various traditions which exist con¬ 
cerning It, and the present state of IhcTroail, i have no hesitation in 
^nononnciiig Mr. Bryant's hypothesis to be .just as improbable ami 
extraordinary us Dr. licntley's theory mentioned by Brent. And 
although there are many other aigunieiits which T iniglit have iisevl 
w'ilh advantage, yet I have already drawn this paper to so great’ 
a length, that 1 should be inexeusabh; if I viccupied the time of your 
reii<:l,er.s longer, mid I Uierefore sign myself , 

Your most obedient, Ac, 

c. rr. 


‘ d'Jic tiaines of Dr. Dallawayand Mr. Ebton, oar ambiissador at the Porte, 
nia^also be a<l\led. Mr. liiston not onjy observed tiie tiiniiili nieiitioiied by 
Clievalier, bat also discoverciji u hollow which wcut round the supposed site. 

Tn a late Ninnbcr of the Classical Journal, mention is made of an aecoiint 
found in some Oriental Alaaiiscvipt, anterior in date to the sitppofed time of 
Homer, of the Trojan war. . a 
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To THK Editor of the Classical J<>urnal. * 

f 

SiR> Observing in the Classical Journal, No. vil, 
p, 12.5. some,inquiries concerning the diflicult tex|; of ScrJ0ture,^ 
Gen. xxxv^. 24. I have anxiously looked for some observations 
on this subject from some of your learned correspondents; .and 
I hope 1 shall not long be disappointed. In the mean time, I 
beg leave to send you a few cursory remarks, which may, in some 
small degree, be acceptable to your correspondent, J. H. M. S. 

Gen. xxxvi. 24. 

nn'TSa D3’'n «=in 

• “*• • V •* »•*— y TT V *"• 

, - r ; • : 

which is thus rendered by Montanus and Pagninus ; « hie Hanah, 
qui invenit niulos in deserto, in imscrndo ilium (cum pasceret. 
Pag.) asinos Sibhon patris sui i” or, this (is) llauaJii -doho found 
the m les in the xmldernessy as he fed (or, when he fed) the asses 
of' Sibhon his father. But, considering gh to be the true power 
of y, and is that of ii; and the b prefixed to as indicative 

of the genitive, and not of the. dative case ; the most literal 
'rendering of the Hebrew,accqrding to the more common received 
opinion of the signification of the word DD', would then be. 
He (is that) Ghanah, who fmmd (ha-yemim, or Jemim,) the 
mtdesy in the wildtrnessy as he fed the asses of Tsihghon his 
father. 

In the versions of Mont, and Pag. tlie g of P, and the t of 2f, 
being omitted, they vend iJfi/irt//and rendering the ^ «P 

the last name; by h. I he English Translators give the same sense 
*as the above; but, rendering the P by Ay say Anah; and the Jt 
by Z, considering its power to be tz^ as in thc'l 19th Psalm, and 
dropping the /, say Zibeon, translating the P in this last w'prd 
by e. . ‘ 

The Septuagint renders slItoj Icrriv ’viva og s3gs riv ’Iafjt,s)v Iv rr 
spr/iXM hs evpj^s T» VTroKuytoi rou wargof avrev — or, this i.t 

Ana who ^md rh 7«jueiy in Ihe wildernhs when he fed the at'ses 
of Sebegon his father : rendering by Ay in Anah; and by, g 
in Tsibghon *, and omitting the i of j therefore, for DO% Jemim, 
the Hebrew word more commonly rendered mvdeSy with its pre¬ 
fixed Hj the LXX. have t^.v Tajxgiv, considering it as a proper 
nanre, in the maJeuline gender, and accusative singular; .which, 
if the genuine reading of these interpreters, and if a mule was 
9 P nanfed jn }heir days, would read the lamdn, (or Jamein;) or^ 
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the mule: importing that this Anah found a male mule in the 
wiltlcnicss, and, most probably, the son of a horse by a shc-ass. 
And it is probable, that this is the true meaning of this passage, 
»nd that this Xvas the first mule ever seen, and that he was found 
by hinf b]f accident, according to the generally received sense of 
the word matsUt rendered Jotmd. 

, the word 'laix-iv is given by them as a propejr name, it may 
be believed to be undeclinable in Greek, as other foreign proper 
names ; as Jx/diij *JaxM(3, &c. And, it may be here observed, 
that as, in the word *Iicxcal3i in the^bth verse of this chapter, the let 
is the rendering of the Hfcbrcw jod, so also may the la. of 
be that of the jod of DD'; and the DD might be very naturally 
translated fiscj, preferring the final v instead of ,a, as being more 
expressive of a singular noun, and agreeing with the termination 
of some Greek nouns in their accusative cases, which case the 
LXX. seem to have wished to express in this place, as seems 
probable from the masculine article here used being in, the accu¬ 
sative case. 

Is not the Hebrew word, 00% a compound Wv^rd, forming a 
significant name for fhe first creature of this kind produced, as vf 
its first appearance ? And may not the following etymology be 
adopted ? Or, is it not thus formed, namely : of % Judy as cither 
formative of the proper name, or as the representative of 12;'', 
Jbrmavif, j or rallicr of its derivative D'li% Jctsuriviy linca- 

mentay or features j of the particle O, aby or J'r(}m and of 
D^, inatcr^ or vwUicr ;—importing that the mule, or new animal, 

louud by Anah, being most probably the offspring of a she-ass 
from the junction of a horse, and who would, therefore, more 
particularly bear the lineaments of his mother, was thus reinark- 
•^ly distinguished as tlic son of his mother or as exhibiting the 
most striking resemblance of the asinine species ; and he had no 
legitimate father, according to the original appolntfiient of God, 
and his laws afterwards communicated to the Jews ; it having been 
always consitlercd as confusion and abomination to join animals 
: of different kinds. And the Jews w^ere not even permitted to 
yoke two animals together of different kinds for common labor. 

That it was considered as one aiiim*l, and a male, by the 
is evident from* the Greek article being in •the‘singular 
Jiumber and masculine gender ? and, that it was not a contrivance 
of Anah, may be bclieveii, ii, according to many learned inter¬ 
preters, you allow that means simply the direct finding of a 
thing existing, without study or, contrivance to invent or produce 
it. notat reperire jijuod jam est, .non ihvenive ac excogi¬ 
tate id quod nondimi est.” . * 

'I hough the above opinion, that the mother was a sh#-ass, be 
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very generally entertained, (and it is the most probable opinion, 
as tiicy were asses which Anah fed,) it has been believed by some, 
that Anah only fed he-asses, and that, therefore, the new 
animals, or mules, were first produced from the ^junction of the 
ass and marc; but this opinion is alone supported by thvxC of “IQn, 
c/iahior, being a masculine noun; which is not always the case, 
4 k- ugh it be more commonly of the masculine gender. The 
learned De la Haye observes, « verum est “IDH asinum et asinam 
significare, nomina enim generum et spccierum animalium utri^ue ‘ 
sexui apud flcbraeos conveniunt.” Apah, therefore, no doubt, 
fed his father’s asses, male and female, and one of the latter 
might have strayed, without his knowledge, and accidentally met 
with a horse j in which case, Anah m-ght know nothing of the 
matter, until by chance he found a mule, a Jeinhn or Jamcin, or 
a i;iw,»..vov, already produced. 

Indeed, the junction of an ass with a mare would have also 
produced ‘a mule, tliough the asinine features would not, most 
probably, have been so strongly marked j and they M'^ere assos 
wdiicli Anah fed, among which he perhaps found the mule. And 
though it may not be believed, with Michaelis,' that no horses 
then existed in that country; yet, it is very probable, very few 
were kept there at that early period; but the fewer in number, the 
more likely was it such an improper junciiou should take pl.icc. 

That the Hebrew word DD' (without a second ') now found in 
the text, is genuine, seems highly probable 5 ^pr, perhaps it was 
pronounced Jamemt or Jainehriy originally, and in the days of the 
LXX., and afterwards, or until the Jewish Targumists, Jonathan, 
and others, had settled it as their opinion, that it was a plural 
Vv'ord, and its correct reading Jr.mim; and it then followed, that 
a second jod was either to be understood or inserted. And hence^ 
probably, the wavering of Aquila, who seems to have at first 
considered it as a singular word, after the Septuagint; and after¬ 
wards as a plural. And, as the Jewish opinion was very generally 
followed, it may be thus accounted for why the I'cstorers of the 
texfof Aquila prefer the latter ; and also, why so many MSS. are 
^und with a second jod inserted, as in KcTinicott, De Rossi, &c. 

De Rossi, after mentioning that many MSS. of ICennicott, ant 
of his own, •almost all tlxe German, with Sonc. Bibl. read ||xe 
word fully with the second jod, though all these may have thus 
followed the Jews, observes, “ Mcorum utius legit prxterea pe 
patach D'DTT Ajaniim,” See ., and further, « Jamim per patack 

legerunt LXX. Aquila, Symmachus, 'riieodption in Hexaplis, e 
. Hieronymus.* At veto apud Hicronymum Aq. et Syjtn. 


Sec $up. ad Lex. Ilcb. 
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&c/ Ami he sayS, that two of his codices of the TargiyYi-f rcjul 
N'mS millos; that R. Pavchon remlercd mules, then Kinihi, and 
from him most Lexicogiaphors. Dc Rossi renders, Ihcrmasi* 
vid. App. X. Vol. IV. 

• According to Drusius, in Crit. Sacr. Aquila at first rendered 
<ruv Tw * rendering the Hebrew particle by criy, 

•withy and DQ' in tfie singular number, and no tloubt witli the 
magculine article, and according to the most usua^ regimen of tha 
Greek preposition j and had he considered the Hebrew particle 
orjy as the sign of the accusative, he would doubtless have 
followed tire Septuagint by rendering in tlie accusative singular, 
and with the masculine' article; lie afterwards, according to 
Hieron. as quoted by the same learned man, rendered t',l: IjiM-si/x 
in the plur, accus. mas.; and was followed by Symmachus, who 
also rendered and 'rhoodotion afl^rwards restored the 

reading cf the LXX. rendering rvy la/xda witli them, as thus 
witnessed by Hieronymus ;'« Septuaginta vero etTheodotio tequa- 
liter traustuleruiit rov rvi -U'” * 

It has been believed l:>y many, that the LXX. cndcavour(;d to 
retain the Hebrew vy«.'vJ in Greek. And this liiey seem to have 
done, and v/ith as little deviation as might he expected j wliith is 
a presumptive proof that tlic Hebrew word was llien con¬ 
sidered as a proper name. And Hieronymus having mentiv)neil the 
opinion of some, that Anah had admitted wild asses to the others, 
&c. “ut velocissimi e.\’ Ills asini nascerentur,” adds, “ qui vorcmlur 
Jamirty” ib. So that mules, thys begotten, w'cre called Jamim 
in the days of Jefomc. And as he is now speaking in the plural 
number, and conceived tlic Hebrew word to be plural also, the 
name thus expressed must be considered as plural j and it may 
have been diifercntly pronounced in the singular ; and probably, 
as the LXX. wrote it. Or, may it be considered as lut indeciina- 
•ble word, and as being the same in the singular .lud plural i If so, 
still the gender, number, and case of the Greek.article, clearly 
point out those of the Hebrew word, according to the opinion of 
the Greek translators. 

This was a new animal, unknown before, and therefoYe re¬ 
quired a name ; and a name descriptive of his origin ^fould, mo^t 
probably, be, providentially, given to lynv; as it was intended^o 
be mention-'d in tlie canon of Scripture, and tbcrefqre to be afur- 
>fards understood by the Jewish nation. And what name could 
more significantly point out to them the irregularity of his geni- 
ture, so contrary to the divine law communicated to them iii the 
same, than DD', atn^ording to the ctymolpgy above given 

That the Hebrew word jeminty (without a second jod) 
now found in the text, is genuine i and that the rendering af the 
LXX. is so also, and even more Vorrcct than their general manner 
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of relid^ring proper names^ seem highly probiable: or, perhaps, 
it was prpiiounced jnmem orighially, and in the days of the LXX.; 
and afterwards^ or until the Jewish Tiivgumists had settled that 
it was in the plural number. And the I^XX., seem, as already 
observed, ttjhave wished to retain the original word, and, perhaps, 
its proaunciatipn as nearly as the Greek manner would ellow; as 
the change madi^ is very small indeed. Dr. Geddes observes, 
that the '['arguipists render rmdeSi •i*so the Persic ; and ^Itat 

the Sept. an<l other three Greek translators retained the Ilebrew 
word, though it was <'iilicu]t to say whetlier they followed the 
Hebrew or iSantarltan lection.' ^4nd in the copies of the Sept, he 
found it in all the following varieties—« «/x>iy, «!a,ar;v, iafitv, 

iity.nv, Ir.yAv, One MS. only has ixf/.?!//.; and Jerom 

read Jarnim ; and this I take to be t!ie original reading.” Crii, 
lleni. 071. I [eh. S.S. But the Dr. has omitted to collate the 
article, which miglit have thrown sonic light upon the subject, 
lie renders hot-hathi^. May not these different readings have been 
produced ip copying even from a MS. written according to the" 
present reading, isiusiv, wdiich seems to be correct ? For taking it 
for granted that the rendering of the word is there distinguished 
from that of its prefix, and diat the jod w^as, as in that of 
IlpiT', rendered <a by the LXX. *, the change, or transposition, of 
the first two letters is easily thus accounted for, in the 1st and 3d.; 
in the 2d. the » is omitted; in the 4th and oth. e might easily 
occur, and be written for i, as there is anotiier in the word : (and 
this, with the Samaritan reading, may have confirmed tlie idea 
to some, that the einuns, or giants^ were meant;) the 6 th is 
correct, and so is the 9th, only with a final g. instead of y, 
and therefore more like unto the Hebrew original; and the various 
readings of the remaining letters, as found in the above different 
copies, might h.tvc happened in transcribing : or, would you 
conclude, that jw,j)y comes nearer to the original pronunciation of' 
the Hebrew, tljan /xsiv of the present copy of the Septuagint.? At 
any rjite the difference is but small; and, therefore, these various 
readings seem rather to confirm the truth of the original, and to 
suppprt the etymology above given, than to diminish our belief of 
either; an#particularly so, if the mas. sing, article be constantly 
j#esent. 

Among the^various readings published by Dr. ?.Tolmes, I observe 
those which hereafter follow. 1 may first notice that, in some, 
the article 6 is substituted for the.pronoun o'jtoj. The Dr. having 
just mentioned, «sune roy lay,.'] gignere fecit mtilos. Arab. 3.,’* 
immediately passes on to the word « without paying any 


* He should have excepted Onkelos. , 

may Ite asked. Did the Samaritan text then exhit? 
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attention to the article, whether present or absent, or in 4vhat 
case, gender, or number; and he gives the following *vavious 
readings, to which the rcasojiiTig above applied to those of Dr. 
Geddes seems equally applicable*, “’/aaiv, 55.71.; ’/«//.>)v,59.; 
^IctfAuu,, 78.; ifamivii Thir.; ’Kuiuv, 19.70.81?. ISf. Coinpl. 
Copt.*; 'J^afx,eiv, 15. IfiO.” &c. ; and Aifji.iv, 30.; 72.; 

Aiitfir/v, 100. j JlufLiv, cum super « initialem (quasi * « 

Aquilse scil. versioncni, induxcrit ex margiue in textum Librarjus), 
75. But may not this alpha be as the rendering of the H, for 
so.it seems above expressed by Dc Rossi, and in a quotation from 
Hieron. by Michaelis (Sup. ad Lex. Heb.) ? And so probably , 
30 and 100. Dr. Holmes proceeds ; “ Jontcm Arab. 1.2. Ita 
Syrus, teste Theodorct. 1. c.” 

. The learned Pools, in his Synopsis, having disapproved of^ the 
renderings seas, 'ivaters, and v:arm-ivaters, ^ays, “ Alii vocem 
Hebrseam Grxcc exprimunt, ’Iufj.sh, ut quam aliter reddi posse 
dcsperavcrint :* ita 6 Aq, Sym. et Th. in Boch. Hier. 21-2. 30.’* 
&c. And, « Alii 7n?ilos vcrtmit;” and quotes a most numerous 
and respectable list of authorities for this last opinion.' 

Many interpreters finding D.’pN'l, in the presen!: text, as written 

according to the masoretic punctuation, a new word f nomen inau- 
tiitiim, says J. Clericus), and not being satislied with the meaning 
given to it by the more early translators, have considered it rather 
as the same as that found in Deut. ii. 10. ha-emini, and 

rendered the Emims ; a gigantic people who inhabited the land of 
Moab before the^Ioabites dwclt«there. Anti they are confirmed 
in their opinion by Onkelos, the first Targumist, who rendersf 
gigantes; by which name, they think, l)c understands the 
Emims; and still farther, by the reading of the Samaritan text, 
which is ha-eraim —See J. Clerictts, Vol. i. But the two 

words found in the text above mentioned, ai>d the Samaritan just 

quoted, arc very dilTorcnt, being all distinct words. That the 

word in Deuteronomy means the people called Emiitns, as explained 

by the context, is generally allowed. • And, tliat DQ'il of the 

present text, is a different word, and a proper name, are believed 

by the greater number of translators. But sliould the Samaritan 

text be considered as the true original Hebrew reading, may ^e 

not rather consider it as still further illustrative of the sense of 

4 )iule or mules above tnentioned, which is supporfc<l by* the LXX. 

^and by far the greater number of interpreters; than to adopt a 

new meaning founded on a conjecture, which neither the context 

nor the structure of the. word will bear. Now, in this last read- 

ing, an aleph and a second jod exist, iji ^addition to the letters found 

-*- 1 ---;-------- 

reasons above assigned, or to retain a proper inmc, and 
probably as pronounced in tUcir time. 
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ill and rendered in the singular number, by the LXX.; and 

’considering D''D% with the second jod inserted, as plural, and 
signifying mules; and the as signifying thethe 
or Jirsi-honi: DV^'i'vn would then signify, according to-the fore¬ 
going etymology, that this mule which was fouful by Anah, and 
which, 111 /d:>i:bt, liail the most particiilar features of ^ts'mother, 
(for its father they probably knew not at that time,) was thcjfrstl 
ever produced, or, IkeJirst-burn o/'innk’s, riv 'lafjL.h of the Septua- 
gint, or ///(' viklc. 

But though this reading, thus explaini'd, seems highly signifi¬ 
cant, I would ;.lill conclude, that □Q*'!’T, as now found in the text, 
is the proper oilginal word ; and thai^ without the secoiul jod, 
which m.iy Have been added afterwards, .is above mentioned : 
that, though it has tlie termination of a masculine plural, it ought 
to b€ considered as a noun siiigular, and of the masculine gender, 
according to the LXX. •, and that, therefore, it should be rendered 
the innlct taking it for granted, that tins was the original name of 
that found by Anah in ilie wilderness, though it be no-wlierc else 
fouml in this sense, rndeed, it seems probable, that this name 
was given as descrij^tive of the origin of this illegitimate oflspring; 
and that this passage of Scripture was inserted, in the first 
place, to show this origin, and amojig what people it was first 
found ; and 2dly. as being connected with the fulfilment of a 
particular prophecy of the Old 'I’estament, which T purpose here¬ 
after to point out. For it has been particularly obser.'ed by 
expositors, that though mules are frequently spoken of afterwards 
in Scripture, namely, fi'om tfift days of David and Absalom, 
another Hebrew word is constantly used, viz. pered, c: its 


feminine iTT^iS, or their regularly formed plurals. The 

only exception to which is in Esther, viii. 10. I t. where a different 
animal is piobably intendixl. And the name T13 may have been . 
.so used for the rcrason already given, namely, as descriptive of this 
kind of animal, or of the species ; which, with the most striking 
appearance of the ass, is a spurious breed, divided or separated 
from the genuine breed of asses ; as the root parad, (from 

which pered, a mule, comes) signifies separurct diridit vel dhi-, 
derc se: rid. pag. el Jlcrfn rh'j. jjcx. And Pagninus observes on 
Tip, multiSj S^c. A seperando denominatuv, quia nascitur ex 

Separaiimie anhnalium qutc sunt unius genefis. But may not the 
name be rather given ta the mules themselves as a stigma applied 
.. to their kind; or, as being cie.itures sepamted from the other 
animals, -and particulavly from the ass, whose chief likeness they 
bear; without particular reference to their parents, though their, 
origin will naturally come in mind. . f 

To Conclude, if you consider the rendering of the Septuaglnt 
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to be correct, then the English version of it, according, to the 
above explanation, would be—“ This is Ana, who found Ihe 
Jamein (or, ihe nitde^J in the wilderness,” &c. And the render¬ 
ing of the Hebrew, as thus explained by the LXX.—“ 'I’liis (is 
tlvat) An-ah, ■^ho found the mule in the wilderness,” &c. differing 
only frgm the English translators in rendering DD"* as a singular, 
instead of a plural,’noun. 

. Your correspondent, H. M. S. will find, that the quotation 
in Brotier’s notc^ is from the Vulgate. “ Iste e%t Ana, qui iftve- 
pit aquas calidns, Sfc. \ for what reason this interpreter could 
render “ 'warm waters,” can scarcely be imagined. Munster 
observes, Hallucinatus est in*hac dictionc interpres noster, qui 
vcriit aquas calidas, legens scilicet D'D,” <$' 0 . Crii. Saar. By tltus 
understanding the Hebrew, it may be accounted for why he ren¬ 
dered 'icalers; but why tvur'm waters, author« are at a lo^to say. 
Fagius observes, “ Sed quod adjcclt calidaSy nulla plane ex ipso 
textu apparet causa,” ib. 

The reading of Tremellius, “ qui inv^nil wuloSy* agrees with 
the English, and other translations; though reasons have been 
above assigned why his note seems not to accoiJ xvith the meaning 
of the original, and why it may be preferable to read midum 
instead of mulos. 

The subject may probably be further illustrated by other various 
readings of the Latin, and other translators; but fearing I have 
already tried your patience too much, and expecting to see the 
subject treated by a more able hand, 

* I remain. Sir, Your’s, 3cc. 

M. S. M, 
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• •• •• 

At. Mohaldbbek. 

To THK Editor ojf this Classical Journal, 


NO I. 

Sir 

’ -I o attempt to define the laws of Persian, Arabic, or 

Turkish poetry, after the unwearied labors of Sir Wjiiliam Jones,- 
and especially in such a compass as the pre&enb ^were needless, and 

* See Classical Journal, No. VII. p. 125. ^ 
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would^partakc of a greater degree of fully tlian utility. Suffice it here 
to* endeavor to point out the beauties, the energetic language, and 
the apt allusions, with which the Persian poets abound; the wild 
strain, which pervades their writings; how a poet will hurry from 
“ ruby-colored wine,” to his mistress, how he will ftsrsake his mis¬ 
tress for morality, how^ he will once more exchange morality for the 
pleasures of life, and the exhiiarating goblet: and how fanatics will 
symbolise the most bacchanalian ode into enthusiastic visions, and 
sublimate a mistress into a type of di\ine love. Not oiie hundredth 
part of the glia/:ds in this language have received an European version; 
not one quailclrtif the works: but as so many of the most admired still 
remain untranslated in the oriental collections, 1 first ])ro|)ose to 
translate the whole, and then to add specimens from MSS. in iny pos¬ 
session, which 1 >hall regularly transmit to your Journal, as being the 
most useful repertory of nli^c^lluncolls literature. In these specimens 
1 shalLjldtluce no oriental language hut the Persian, as I intend to give 
examples of the others in another way ; and these I .sli. II occasionally 
contrast w’ith some of our European poets. The Persian is a most soft, 
elegant,, and copious language, as caj'uhle of the suhlinu', as it is of 
the pathetic, ^s richly polished as the Latin, as <le(er!niiia:e and highly 
finished as the (ireek, as capable of being the elianricl of history, 
science, or poetry, as either. Its use is undeniah'lc, to the person 
whose connections require an intercourse with India and ilie East, and 
to the student, who employs hii hours in the advancerrrent. of imeful 
knowledge: it lends a polish to the’turkish, it gi\cs grace to the 
Ilindoostiince, and bestows elegance, harmony, and propriety on the 
Mulayoo. It incorporates into itself a nurnbc] of Arabic words and 
sentences, and often adopts the Arabic forms, so tbat it is absolutely 
and necessarily iinjiossible, that uny«})crson cun he nutter of this most 
rich and polished language, who is not also versed in the Arabic : it 
retains a number of terms from the more ancient language of the coun¬ 
try, which it possesses in common with the Sanskrita, as the former 
was, in the opinion of those who have investigated the point, a dialect 
of the latter, which also accounts fur its possessing so many in common 
with the Latin and the Greek. 

Etymological pursuits arc for the most part, vague, fanciful, and 
chimerical, for want of jtroof to support them; thert* is scarcely u tongue 
in Earu)>c which has not several terms in common witli the Persian, 
and perhaps not one in the earth which cannot find some of its terms in 
some other; but to prove, whence arose this similarity - hie labor—hoc 
opus est: yet with respect to thu.se, which the Persian lias in common 
with the Latin, and which cai^ also be found in the Sanskiita, the con¬ 
nection is not meiuply probable, but certain. A veriety of things in the 
classu; page are capable of receiving elucidation from the East, and the 
study of eastern literature, although it be neglected, is an essentiul 
point in a liberal education: and surely to a rcfiecting mind it must 
appear strange that any two people should engross almost the whole of 
our attention, when so many others, even if their writings cannot be 
~put in competition with those of the venerable authors of Greece and 
Rome, aft least deserve some portion of our study. The objections 
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Irkewisc r.rgcd against them arc not solid; for the Persian is infinitely 
easier than the Lalin, as-is the Arabic, when the student does*hul onfe 
rightly underslainl the projwr cli.stiiiction of llie radicals and the ser- 
viles, and the nalureof the niettatyinicai and extended significations of 
a root, 'flu* tifht ode that occurs in the oriental collcetions is from 
the Deewan of Kho.MOo, which I shall trandatc according to my own 
MS. as if coutuiiis thiee diaticlo more than tliat of the learned editor. 


‘>j> stNj-i yj jiyU 

4^U t*-*! 

■ j « 

^Sj\ L ^.yi jl ^,y^ jl 

^ . ^1— 

y ^y tro' ^ 

•* ^ • 

U^ij ‘-AJ 

yjD 

tr^ j' 6^ ifi 

yX yj^yX y vb=*=^ 

^ oWj H 

IM 


S\la.s! I find no liind inducement to address thee; yet from thy 
two eves T direct ;iiy steps, and advance towards tlice. \Voald, gra¬ 
cious Heaven! that soon it be my lot to proceed with the blessing 
of the Almighty, until I reach tlice. From thy ears am I rejected as 
well as from jdl hope, possessed williwhich I would deem.myself se¬ 
cure, and trusting to its guidance, would approac|} thee. Thou art 
the sun, and T a seal-ring dancing without head or feet r give but one 
glance more, that I may arrive at the splendor of thy visage. Thou 
a>kedst wdiat it is that steals my soul from me, asl walk:—it is that 
w'herever I move, I meet one continued picture of my love to thee. 
Distracted as I am, the power of thy fascinating charms clothes my 
deep Voe, whilst I move towards thy two c.yebrowi>i as a hearer to the 
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Mebrab. Yes, Khosroo, thou hast arrived, supporting thy grief, 
tMen uttA thy complaint.—Yes, to thy very presence I advance with 
the l^le of my distress/ 1'licrc is a species of ^Vsiatic Paranoinasia in 
.the third beet or distich; and in the shetneeshgahii, the term which the 
poet chuses to express the presence of his beloved is*litcrally a salt¬ 
cellar, salt metouymically being considered the best ])art of a thing. 
Above a jear and a half since, your learned correspondent l3r. Adam 
Clarke transmitted to me a curious specimen of Paranoinasia from the 
Sh'dh wa Gedsir o( llulalee, *' 

S- 

which is as perfectly untranslatable, as the nitu h quoted eulogy of 
Vieyra, “ el mismissimo Vieyra eu su luisinn mesiuedad.” 

* The next specimen is from Auwarce. 

Ij afrit 

(Jf 


* To-day, whilst the season is delightful to the soul, the cups foam 
ever, yet the apartments are deserted. Who knows, what event may 
take plaqe on the morrow! haste then—be the present time employed 
in love and jovial friendship. For oli! my soul becomes more inliamcd 



•in the cane. The bumper is sparkling in my hand, expecting me to 
drink it. Ah more do I regard the jolly si% than I do tlie highest [)o- 
tentates of the earth.' 

A G. WAIT. 

Cambridge, AprUni2. . . , „ 

. .- ■ < ..' --— - - - - - - I _ r - --- 

* l^eyond donbt thi.<) contains more beets than are in tfao oriental collections, 
^Btnot baving tite MS. 1 cannot insert tbeni. 
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Lxaminatioti of a Criticism on Falconer's Edition of Strabo. 


NO. I. 

13fork I piocood to ('xamine the justice of the Reviewer’s Criti- 
eisu^s, mid the truth of his assertions, it may he as ^^ell to correct 
what was, perhaps only a> niistake*^i o]iinion, eonceniinjj the responsi¬ 
bility of tiu' University for wtnks printed with the approbation and 
assij.mee of the Delcirates of the Press, 

’riic Uiarendon Freis lias been liberally endowed, and the manage- 
nnut of its ccacerns is entruMed by the University to a board of 
Eleven :\lem!)crs, called Delegates of tlie Press, who derive no emolu¬ 
ment from their otlice. 'J'hey have the entire dispoial of its funds: they 
tlimct vvliat hooks slsall be jirinted ; and to what extent the Authors or 
the Editors shall be favoied with their aid. A constant and regu¬ 
lar sopjdv issue-j from this press, of llibles, Common Prayer Books, 
mnl reprinted editions of the most usefni works. Persons who pro¬ 
ject improved editi<»ns ofle i sniimit their proposals to the Board, 
whieli ace always attentively considered, and encouraged in ]tropor- 
tiou to die opinion entertained of the competency of the person, and 
the general merits of his plan. If the jdaii be adopted, the money 
for tallying it on is supplied, aiul the whole ri‘>k is thrown upon the 
public fund.' i^ also cotniintn fur luiderlakings of this kind to 
origiiMte wish the Delegates themselves; and in that case, individuals 
are srm«h< <»nt, who are thought well qualified for conducting them, 
a.Ail vvlio have given, eitlior iu public or private, some proof of their 
htiiess. 

In none of tiicse proceedings dp the Delegates take ou .them (hat 
kind of resjatiisibiruy which belongs to the Editor of a work, except 
as far as (he printing is toncenied. For the general plan, and the 
ueneral couipeteiicy of tlic person employed, they lare responsible, but 
not lor the detail of the execution. Mistakes both in matter and in 
language may be made, for which an I'ditor may be blamed : but the 
disgrace altached fo these mistakes cannot in any fairness be imputed 
<o the Delegates; especially if (he work contain valuable materials 
jmicnred by their means, and openly i^onimunicatcd to the world. 

With these gcncKid remarks premised, let us proceed to examine 
the charge brought against the University by tfiis Reviewer. The 
introductory reflections I leave untouched : they are intended only td 
heighten the effect of what follows: and if I can show that wliat 
follows is fds^ unjust, and ignorant, the efficacy of this rhetorical 
flurish will notloe great. 

• Tlui writer clearly (fiies not pretend to be a Logician ; or to under¬ 
stand when tw'o propositions ai;e opposed to each other. F«fr instance, 
he says, “ the most confident hopes are excited, that new im- 
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pri^im of a classic volume from the Clarendon Press will exhibit it 
.with every retnaining ohscufity or explained." But this 

■ hope, he a<kis, is constantly disappointed ; and why? " because 
although this learned body have occasionally availed tlunnseives of the 
saj:acity and erudition of Ruhnken, Wyltenbach, Heyne, aiijl other 
foreign professors, they have, of late, added nothing of their own." 
Wliere insult and abuse are uppermost in a writer's mind, it is no . 
w inder that he fyrgets his reason. The absurdity of saying that 
C'^ -' MS issuing from the Oxford Press are inferior to expectation, 
b they iucorfiorate the labors of foreign critics of the first 
e*. ! .' lice, instead of British, is too gpss to require a eomment. 

'l ife rtadcr is next rcinintled of an “ unliitppy attempt at an im¬ 
proved edition of Apollonius Rhodius,” by which the critic supposes 
the Gradmttcn oi Oxford were satislied that degrees neither implied 
nor conferred science, bat that a man might become a Master of Arts 
without possessing any knowledge or skill whatsoever in that particu¬ 
lar art which he professed, ami whicii he w as chosen and appointed to 
practise for the benefit of the community.’' 

If the edition be a bad one, where is the need of exaggeration ? 
At any rate it has no business here. I do not call it a good edition : 
but it is a useful one; and, uotwjth.sluMding the wrong icadhiL'n^which 
it has, I will undertake to match the iatinity of the Kditor against that 
of this Critic, if ever he should favtir the world with a similar attempt. 

The quotation above is Somewhat abridged. Tbc following I give 
entire.» 

“ Certain it is, that, no such attempt has been niatle since, except in the 
single and minute, but very successful instance of Aristotle’s l*octics; which 
was produced by an avxilurrif volunteer, rcMdiug in the mctro'polis, et^af^ed in 
business, 'and never .secluded from the nvo'-ntions ol‘ society, iiy not enjoying the 
leisure, perhaps, he never contracted the indoloocc or apathy, of a Monk; but 
preserved the activity, even by the distractiou, of hi.s faeiiltie.s. His name stands 
in the title-page plain Thomas Tyrwliitt — viitliout any decorative adjunct or 
title of degree,—tiioiigh it would have done huuor to the proudest which the 
most exalted scat of learning could besto^” 

Lest it should be imagined that llicre is tiny truth in what tlie 
Reviewer intiinate-i, .that'Pyrw hilt/oo/r mo rfcgrcc at Oxford, and loas 
not eten a member of the Utmersity, I will add a very brief summary 
facts and dates concerning that illustrious critic. 

He was, born in 1730 ; came from Eton to Queen’s- College, Oxford, 
1747 ; took the Degree of B. A. in 1750; was elected Fellow of Merton 
in 17 .^ 5 ; took the Degree of M. A. in IJSfi ; and remained Fellow of 
that College seven years ; i. e. till 1762 ; wdieii he was made Clerk of 
the House of Commons, and resigned his Fellow'shtp. He quitted all 
public employment in 17fi8; fioni which time till his death in 1786, he 
occupied bimsdf ^liefiy in critical and otlier literary studies, to 
wMcb the greater part of his former life had beemdevoted. His 
'^'Poetic is a posthumous publication from uufinisbedmotes, and the 
title-pa^e was of course ai ranged by'another hand. 

A prelimkiary charge of the Critic relates to'tkc edition commonly 
^iftlkd the Grenville Homer. 
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The editors,” lie says, ** have rcligfoushj returned all' the errors qf ^iarlailt 
edition, even tliOhC introduced on the authority of mere conjecture, and in 
instances where the true reading had been twice before |)ublislied on tlie aqtho> 
rity of the \'eiiptian Slaniiscript. One of tliese so appalled tt«i, in the 20th line 
of the first Iliad, 4s to deter ns from all further critical examination : fpr, when 
a gross violation of Idiom in the use. of the moods and voices, introduced arhu 
trarilj/ to Ripply a defect in the metre, neither excited suspicion, nor suggested 
inquiry, no one who values his lime can tliink it worth while to go farther.” ‘ 

.To this! answer, that Ihe Etlilors have not religiously retained all 
the errors of Clarke’s edition — that although Clarke's text was Uie 
basis, many readings were corrected during its progre;^ through the 
press, on tiie authoiity of MSS. collations hi the editions of Emesti 
and X'illoison, and of a MS. in N**w College Library. Of these new 
leadings there are iwenty-jfire in the two first hooks of the Iliad, and 
near three hundred in the whole Poem. In the Odyssey there are 
above one hundred and fifty ; ainl tin? eollatioris of the Harlcian MS. 

In- Porson, some of whie.ii are incorporated with the text, are given 
entire at tlie end of the volume. 

^;ow, with regard to the t’Oth line of the first Iliad, which so 
appalled Ihe Reviewer, it may be proper first to state, that the plan 
of the edition was simply to give the text. No critical remarks or 
discussions vtcre to be introdnceil. No reading therefore was to be 
ieeeiv<?d wJiich najuired discussion to support it. 

'Phe ‘^’Olli line in Clarke runs thus, 

ndiSu Is jutoi kua-aiTS ^ikvjVf ru 8’ umivx is^etrh. 

In Ihe edilions of Wolfms* and He\ne it is, 

27«i8a S’ g/xo» AT^AI TE <^lkr,M, ru S’ asroiva AEXEXeAT. 

Clarke has a note of some 1^'iigth, giving reasons for rejecting 
/.iVar;, which liad been a common reading, imd kocroLtrds, which 
Barnes had ailopted, and ending with a conjecture that kvtroirs is the 
fine reading; hut as Aitratrs had the authority of the Vatican and 
riorentine AISS. he prefers it. o’ sju-oi he himself prefers to Ss uo;, 
as being more emphatic, hut he does not alter the text. He objects 
to the reading, 

/7«75fle 8s [ji^t ATXAI rs ^ikviVj rci 5’ xttoivoc AEXEXOAJ, 

V 

as not agreeing in construction with what follows, 'A!^oy>syoi. To. (his 
objection Ernesti has since replied, by pointing out similar cases of^ 
construction ; but he expresses no disapprobation of kiieraire,^ and no 
preference of the other. 'J'hc reading is also confirmed by the Venice 
and other MSS. which have os^sa-diHf although with AuVairs instead of 
A?cra» t£. Bentley coiyectured AtVavTg,* which would certainly accord 
• with the sense and*constructioii; hut it is not necessary to have 
recourse to that remedy. 

After this view of the case, I will leave it to the ^der to detertnine 
whether he ever met with a more despicable insrance of conceited 
pedantry, than tire exclamation of the Reviewer, that he was appaUed 

I -;;- . “■■■' ' I T- ■■■•■ . 

1 Ptige 431. • 

St Wolfiu* indeed readii, without assigning Isis authority, •al T* ikum 
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'3)t4his refMliiijG:, and couM go no farther; a reading whioh Clarke pre¬ 
ferred to that hinco adopted by Hcyue and others: and whether an 
edition which took Clarke’s text as a basis could have made, the pro¬ 
posed alteration, against Clarke’s deliberate judgment, (without assign¬ 
ing a reason; to 4h> which was not eom{Kitible with the plan laid 
down. Thus too there are, besides that,, alre^ly noticed, tv,o-other 
positive untruths in fliis single sentence of the lleview. For Xurairs 
is not a nading introduced arbitrarily: aud Avtrxi r; Aas not li»e 
authority of thc’Vcnetiau AIS. which, as publislitil by Villoison, 
rea<ls Xyo-arrs. e 

All this however is bv way 4»f prcliuh' (o the main attack. He goes 
on to say, with admirable consistciicy, that having obstrved this de¬ 
generacy ainl ignorance in Oxford lilditioiis, he now “ conjidenily 
expected" a most complete edition of Strabo: and adds, 

“We thorctorc learned, with much satisfaction, that no pains nor expense had 
been spared in obtaining eollatinns of inannsonpt.s from the lilir.iiius on the 
Continent, as well a^ from those at home : hnt that tfie materials would be nmtlnj 
of the uriintSf and tl>c solidity of the substi-uctions currespuud with the weight 
and extent of the edifice.” * 

In the same page, after alleging that the student has a right to claim 
the Editor’s judgment of piefereucc among the various readiitgs, he 
proceetls; 

“ This claim becomes stronger when llio ojfice of editor iif mtdtrtuknj by a 
learned body, whose business is public instruction, nr is deltgnlcd by them to such 
ttf their members as are deemed most eompeleut to expr(*ss the judgment, and 

exercise the authority of the whole. from such a synod' of eritics, the 

republic of letters have a right to expect a work —hot merely the raw* muteriaU 
ot one, &:c.” ^ 

To this the best answer will be a reference to the stateracjit sdready 
given respecting the Delegates of I he Press, The pas.sago admits of 
no other, and deserves no other, at least no other of a lilcrary kind. 
The clause, “ is delegated by them to such of their members, Sfc." will 
be considered immediately. 

For the sake of convenience, then, i! mviy be lictter tirst to disjtatcli 
some assertions of an extraordinary kind, allhongli they do nut lie in 
exact order, and theu to examine more at large the philological criti¬ 
cisms. These assertions, as they are not conimoiily mot with in good 
society, it is dilficuit to describe by any proper title. Indeed, so 
numerous are they, that I am persuaded, if the writer had only resided 
a fortnigiit among the Uouyhnhnms, he would have compelled that 
nation to enrich tlieir language. The first of them is, when criticising 
a note of the Editor’s, he calls, it, 

“ A passage from the Univcisity press, :uk1 Uiepnii oi" % diilhycuished Graduate, 
■ itelecttd from the whole body, at au advanced pei'iod of^life, to euiulnct the. greatest 
Work tfiat it bad midcrtaken for more than a century preceding .”Splendidi 
nundaxJ* 

_ _I_ _ 

A See en ingenious Article iu favor of Xu&ai'tr, Class. Journal Ko, iv. p, gOl. 

a Page 4a*. 3 Page 437. 

^ a , ( , 

4 SplaidUHt, of the first magnitude. If the reader is not faiuiliar -with Horace, he will find e 
leerued conuuentwry on this expression, in Congreve , Love tor Love, Act II. Sc. 6. 
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The truth is, the Editor never was a Graduate^ he was not a metnber 
of the University^ wlien he undertook this work ; he was not then at 
an advanced period of life: he residc<l here a little more than a 
twelvemonth during the progress of it, cluefly that he might enjoy the 
society of Kteiary inep, and the use of the libraries: he teas not 
“ selected therefore from the whole bodyj* nor indeetl was he selected 
by .die University at all. All tliis, however, the Reviewer asserts, 
that he may have an oj)portnnity of calling the Latin, Oxonian Latin; 
a plyase wiiieh he repeats with a ilegrec of assurance, not‘undeserving 
of a* coarser epithet. Pindar gave good advice to a Prince, which may 
not be unsiutable to a Reviewer. 


*A^ETAEJ 2s wgof axju-ovi X4J- 
KETE yKxaa-av. 

T» x«» c^XaOgov vet^cti^va ■ 
trei, fj^syx rot <i5p=T«i 
TJoip <re9sv 'icoKXwv Tufj.iois 
E(r<ri. • 

XaAjcfue brings up a familiar image, by which a certain moral 
quality is sometimes indicated, not of the most amiable kind. If the 
Reviewer ineaut to comply with this precept when he wrote, he should 
have taken care to follow it throughout: but he has been as unhappy 
in the choice of an anvil, as any gentleman of his profession ever was. 
Let us now examine some more work from the same forge. 

“ We have nevertheless perused ihe whole atteutivety, and can a<!ain assert, that 
the printers have dene their duty in-rcinjcring very accurately that which Mas 
put before them. The^ccuracy is, however, that of the C hinese tailor, who, in 
; making a new coal from an old one, copied all tlie darns, patches and bieinishes, 
which he foiiiul in the pattern. In the winic manner here, ei'ery error of the prtss, 
; and usual inaccurai'y of spelling that had crept into the Amsterdam text, is 
V religiously retained." ‘ 


Again: 

• 

^ “ The text, which has been so servilely copied, is merely a repetition of 
Casaubon's who docs not appear to have superintended the printing, or to have 
corrected it at all himself; whence errors hare accumulated on errors : which arc 
tdl carefully emhalmcd and preserved in the splendid edition before us." Ibid. 


The best answer (hat can be given to these charges has already 
appeared iu the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1809* A long 
list of readings in the Oxford edition, together with those of the 
Amsterdam ixlition, of which they are corrections, is there inserted. 
It needless to repeat*the particulars here : but I caAnot do belter 
tban copy the remarks with which the writer of that article follows up 
his list. * 

“ You have here, Mr. Editor, more than Fifty Corrections of the Amsterdam 
^ition, within the compass of fewer than one hundred successive pages of the 
Oxford edition. This list does not include any wliich are merely accentual; 
and It is^conlived to the text, though the version and' notes would have sun>licd 
a still larger number. 1 have also examined more than 300 of the subsequent 
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pages, nnd they bear tlie same testimony to the atlcnUre perusal of which the 
iteviewer boasts, and afford the same ground tor an unqiudiffed reliance on his 
candor, and his scrupulous love of truth.'" 

Equally utuleserving of respect with his assertions are iHe doctrines 
and opinions of this unhappy critic, hi the first display^ indeed, of 
these, may lie observed the same disingenuous spirit as in the former 
part. He treats the Preface and the Notes, as if they proceeded from , 
the same pen ;‘'wlier('as the writer of the l*retace informs him hi tin? 
first paragi'iiph, that the Eilitor was his Uncle, and that (he having 
been dead many years) regard for his lueuiory was one motive which 
impelled him to this iindertakiiig.* 'Phe Preface goes on to say, that 
the Editor never designed a revisal of tfie Text of Strabo; ami that 
fif teas supplied tvith the new Collations, procured at great expense, 
hji the liberality of the University of Oxford. This Preface is datei! 
liathoniee, which too being prefixed to a Book on Geography, one 
would hardly have expected to see interpreted as it is hy this Gentle¬ 
man, “ written in the University of t)xford.” ^ 

Assuming that this slain belongs to it, he proeeeds to handle it very 
roughly ; Iiut, not content with noticing errors, he ventures upon some 
critical dissertation. The passage of tlie Picfact; on which lie remarks 
iiv this. 

Cvvlenim again nti poteio, el, si nihil aJiiid alFeram, sallcin ea rerensrbo, qum 
ratiunem opens to edneesint, <|uii)iis siibsidiis instnieta est Ini-c Slrdbuiiia editiu, 
vel quic aiiqua ex parte increuienta earn simisissc contigeiit. 

The ])lirase, “ edoceant quihus instrmta esif he says, would not 
be admitted in any place, where ignorance is not jirivileged by 
degrees of science;” and that t© make it Latin w'o must cither write 
subsidia qttibm or sit, instead of est. 

1 do not• defend the jihrase; but the fault is common: and this 
critic has not pointed out what ]>rinciplc it violates: he only say.' 
generally, that although the proper and discnmiiiativc nse of tin* 
imlicative and subjunctive moods be often a point of extreme nicely, 
yet in this case the error is gross and obvious -a remark, whicli is ef* 
no benefit to the reader. Indeed, he calls it, when referring to the < 
.same passage,^ the use of tlie indicative with the relative pronoun. ; 
suboniinate to another verb. Before many pages arc read, it will 
probably be made evidi'Ut, that this remark proceeded from entire • 
ignorance of the true nature of quihus: and tlie point is one of such j 
fiequent occurrence in Latin, that I hope to be cxi used for treating it ‘ 
at some length. r 

The difiiculty then of determining the proper mood in such cases 
aiiscs chiefiy from Uic ambiguity of the Latin obli()ue cases, cUjus,* 
cut, quern, cfc. in the singular number, and all the cases qui, quibus, 
qtue, &)C. in the plural: and this ambiguity is caused, by their belong¬ 
ing to difiereiil iioiiiinative.s, Quis and Qm. These words are 
derived, as Perizonius has well shown,*'' from the difterent GreeJs roots, 

1 Si pt. isng. j.aRc S51. £ P.JSe X.KX 1. 2*, :i l»:n;c 135. 1.16, 


4 >iot. Sdlict. liti. iii, ( 14, 
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'rig and Kof, and in the old Latin preserved a distinction in lliejr 
oblique cases, till in process of time the Relative Qni in most ot those 
eases became subslituteil for the interr(»!;ative rig/ In some iiHtauccs, 
indeed, the ca^s peculiar to Quis were incorporated with the dexlen- 
sion of Qui; as Qium, Quid, Qut, and Quibtis, for which the orifjtinal 
cases ot*Qtt/ were Qrium, Quod, Quo, and Qtteis. Ctijus and Cut were 
common perhaps to htilb from llie first: still the main lact is clear, 
that the distinction in every case but the Nominutive was lost, *inid 
sometimes even there, as Plant. Curcul. 1. 51. • 

• Now it is a <‘oimnon rule, that where the subject of a senti’iice is 
known and definite’,^ the. indicaQve mood is to be used ; where it is 
unknown and indefinite,* the subjunctive. I’liis, however, does not 
hold with pure fnterrogatives: in them the same mood is used as in 
the case of assertion; and the reason ptu'haps is, that the -tone ol 
voice, the direct application to another ])er.ofi, .-^uibciently-^woves that 
we arc not assertiuju; any thing. But wherever any doubt or indefinite 
description is intended, which character is denoted by the. pronouns 
and nouns called indefinite, the subjunctive is employed. 'I'his inde¬ 
finite, however, if attentively considered, will be found'lo correspoiul 
very closely with the interrogative. It is in fact the satne word. ’V/; 
ill Greek, and Quis in Latin, have both senses. And the reason is 
inaiiife.st: for there is the same state of mind, the same uncertainty in 
each case. 


Oiiid exhtimas «lc hac qii‘<rstione ? 
indicates the same state of mind as, 

(inid existimet de hac qiia'stiouc, ineortiim cst. 

And in all cases where a question is asked hy Quis, the same thing 
might he expressed with Quis and the subjunctive mood, in the form 
of a proposition about wliich we are doubling. Tfte same liolds of 
Cur, 'uliicb in the interrogative form requires an indicative; in the 
form of a sentence denoting uuccriainly, a subjunctive. And thus 
the Reviewer's objection to the s<?ntence in note pag. 48. is valid: 
** Cur omisil Strabo expeditioneni maritiinam regnante Necho faetam, 
ncscio.” If it were a question, ending at Jactam, omisit would be 
right: but being an assertion with nescio, it required omiserii; just 
as in I lie example above given, where Quid existimas is resolved into 
Quid existimet, i/,certum est. But though he is right in his objection, 
he is plainly ignorant of every principle on which it rests; as will 
further appear pre.sently. 

It is then by confounding the Indefinite with the Relative, that 
• mistakes are continually made in the use of moods, 't’he Relative, 
as a Relative, requires no particular mood after it. It refers to some 
antecedent; and if that antecedent be certain and definite, or if the 


1 Cptfruni in obliqnis lasibus, ftiam ad intt'rrogauoncm, adhibuiji-uiit ilia, quas aU Roliitiro 

Qu^ ilp.svupdunt. Nam in iiMi(|ui« Incrnitui. in unain voeuhun confudnnnl Latiui simul relationis 
ettnlcrroga/imus \im. Not. .ul Hand, lii. It. • 

2 Unlosa th«'. sontpnee be ronditiotial or dependent, or imply bome contingency; of wliiih cases 
«e shall soon b])c:ik' moic particularly. 
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Relative introduce a fact or iD(ie))cndent assertion, it will naturally 
have the Indicative mood : Thus, ^ 

Nihil faciam iiisnientcr, neque te tali vel scieiitia vol natiirai^vra;ditiiin hortn- 
bor, lit a<i ras tc rctoras artes, quibui a primis temporibiis a'.tatis xtndiiiin ttniiii 
dedMi; tantiini dicani, quod te spero approl>atunim, me, postcaquam illi arti, 
cuistttdueram, iiiliil esse loci, iieqne in curia, iiemie in foro videreiii, omnem 
nieaun curam atqiie operain ad Pliilosophiam roiitul^c. ' 

Ex quo ego veni ad ea, qua’ j'oeramm ego et tu inter nos dc sororc iiiTiisc;!'- 
lano'locuti.^ 

Hortemar libein>s nostros, ca'teiosque quoi-um gloria nobis ct dignitas cbarj^i 
e.st, lit aninio rei niagnitiidincin eoniplcctantiir, neque iis ant pni’Ceptis, aiit 
niagistris, autexercitationibus, quibuii utuvtur onmes, sed uliis qiiiliusdain, se id, 
quod expetuntf consequi posse contidant.^ 

When the Antecedent is less certain and deiinite, or when the ;isser- 
tioii is vague and dillideiit, .the indicative is not used. 

Hie qua agantuv, qivj’qiie acta sint^ ea te et literis niultoruni et niintiis rognoiu 
erre arbitror: qiue autem posi/n smi in conjectiua, quaque inilii videntur tore, 
ea pnto tibi a me scribi oporterc. * 

Here, although the latter things arc called conjectural and probable, 
yet the assertion that thej are so is absolute; which assertion the 
writer intending to convey, naturally uses the Indicative mood. 

The most frequent cases of error how'cver are where, as iii the 
passage quoted from the Preface, the Relative is su|>]iosctl to be used, 
although it is in fact the IndcHnite, and an Indicative is made to 
follow it. In Greek the writer is not liable to this error, because Uic 
relative and indetiuite arc expressed by different words; and perhaps 
the best practical rule for a student acquainted with both languages, is 
to consider what word would be eiqploved in C*reek. If r\g, iroios, 
oh;, otrri;, otrirsf, would have presented theinsidvesj insteatl of the 
pure relative o;, most probably he will decide at once for the Subjunc¬ 
tive,. In the Pr^acc, itoioi; {)erhaps, rather than vtcrl, would have been 
used where quibua stands ; certainly not oi;- Thus: 

Ciijiis niihi videbar et lidelitatcni erga te per.*>pcxis 9 C, et uu-sse locum quern 
apud' te is teneret. * 

*'Hvnva W'ould have been used in Greek (not r/v) after, or perhaps 
r.ra, or oJav, before rci^ty. 

The full doctrine is of such e,\tcnt, that 1 must be. cautious how 1 
venture upon it here.® There are numerous principles of a subordinate 


I Cic. £p. Fam. iv. 3. « S £p. ad Alt. r, 1, 

3 Pc Orat. i. %c ulio otluT examples, ilnd. & 23. 4g. , 

4 Ep. 9 Cic Ep. Fam. hi. 6. 

i> Tbf'H: is indeed no question in ^lamraat more subtle and intricate than the doctrine of the 
Subjunctive Blood. It would require a much longer discussion tliau these pages will admit to 
tifl it tlioroughly : but as it Is n kind of moot poiM among grammarians, a few butts from one, 
wbo has often considered the subject, may not be unaccepublr. 1 am far from proposing Utis ns a 
complete theory, or as one winch IS vuiy aatisfartoiy even to inyselt: aud 1 am aware that Uio 
principles do not rest npon a suIBcieut^y broad baHl.s of Induction. 

To me thtu it has appeared, that t,bu use of the Subiuncitvts Blood may be refernfU to tftrtt 
general headt^ which 1 cannot precisely dis(,ribc widiout the aid ol Logical terms. 

1st. fFAcr. iBe^i/ltjKcr qf the xeitii-nu: u uncertain, vague, or rndfflnite, 

2dly. When the PASUlcATf Uttflhat laud. 
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kiiul; with exceptions to all of them, and many mixed cases. • But the 
single principle just laid down will be found to simplify the matter 


3dly. When the Panuir a i lOW or Ifentenci. ts not direct, hut dependent upon aomc- 
thing 

Of the fifKt kind, aro all ttio'i sei>p<nccs where the verb ii connecte«t with Owu, or any of its 
cases, wluclfare more numerous than are rrimmouly una^intd , oi wheic the relative is resolvable 
into Quinnni, Qnatn, Cluicunt/ur; or wUtrv, after the rclHlhc Q«f, we can suppose a pareu-, 
thesis of tins soil, “ » hosin'vi'r he may be.” E. g. 

Ue me pnpiiH sit opinio, neseiu Clar. Oiat. c. 61. 

>lw]ue is sum tjin disj’uttm. 

F.ralit tamen, tpiibuf viflerettrr. Clav. Or.it. 55i. 

%}iii it!i dicat, (It SI miiltis probaretur. lb. 50. 

Atqup e"i> prTcUrc i>>U;Uign, me in eorotn csjmmemoratione vris-iri, giu hoc hahiti stnl orato- 
res, iK'i ,fill »'iIlf. lb. • 

In ilie h'st of these, Outc comei Iroin the Indfifinite Quit. In all the others, Qui means « so/f, 
a rln\t,u docn/t;o}% of people. In the same tlniptei (lotu which the U'l lisample is taken,, 
■will n the wiiter 'pc.i1vs of rf »finite pet <iom, lie uses the J/idtcafivr Afood. 

Dt US .iiiiPin, vuf«s ipsi wrti/wjci neraiuem fere j'lJMeinnlumns ecru yuoi ahqnando dicentt'. 
■r'ldi/uv^. Clar. Oiat. ‘19' 

OftJiewcond kind are those pontences in vWieh the Predicalt is mrant to he token tuf/t 
some latitude : not in its strieteit and mott definite si-nse., and v hen no sticss is laid upon thal 
p.'rr of th" proposition ; as, 

Omnium, qitos rjiudem ego aiidirenrii. Chir. Ou*. 55. 

Epn'Lol e . . . . turn iuleliCft dat.t, cum ego me non belie Ariierfw. Cir Att. ,5. 11. 

Ill Cimi.ano rnm csitm, icnit .id me, ipioil ip.ihi pergraiiim hut. Iluiteiisius Cic. Alt. 5. 3. 

It'iit'rt I tens not quite reel I; l)unn.a mu stay in the ncighhourhood of Camte. Where 
•'bseive, “quod inihi perfiralijin/lrit," has the Indic'ctivf. 

.Vos rurentt cpios rum Pompeio dialnsos ilc llepnhhca habuertnius, ad te persrribeiAus. 

• le. Alt. .S. .S. 

Itut ■when something more distinrt intended by tVie Prediealc, the Indiiative Mood is pre- 
Terred. 

Ea quo ego vein ail ea, qiurfueramue eeo et In inter no. locu'i. Cir. Att. 1. 

Me posteaquain illi arti, si/i nrwr/i/rroMi, iiihil esse loci . . . vidtrrm. Ep. Fam. 4. .'t. 
Ouatenus dc religioiu'.dici'iiar, ctiique let 1,1111 obsrli non petcrut, Biliulo .issi n,um ett. 

1 p. Fam. 12 ., * 

niud quod est, qualeeumqttc rif, probat. Clar. Or,it 63. 

Oinncs ransar maxima.’ quircu/nqin crant, )b. 6’t. 

A leiiiarkable instance of this distinction of Moods founded in the nattir of the Predicate 
occurs in the s.ame pas.sage of Lis’v , 

.Senatonim oniniiini. qitiquc magistratus C.spuaf, Atellic, C.iUlim gcaissent, lama vemrfe Capum 
lussiriint: Jibera corpoiu quif venund.iri plaeneiat, Ituiiiain niitti, et Itonue vcniio. Liv. 26. 34, 
i>ec also a passage fiom Hit. ICf,. Faro. 1. 6. quoted above in page 40. 

It IS not always easy to di.slinguish accurately Ihis case from the third; Chat is, whi^ the 
uhule mitence is depeiidciit upon some word or sontenre going before, Co winch tlicrefore it is 
said to be .ri/^/otrirc/. Nothing however is more firqueiit than a seiiceocp with Uie subjunctive 
qwd, in viliich both the .Siib|ert nnd the Predicate niu perfectly ileliucil, bei.uise there is a 
d^endcncy of the whole predication on somethin" else. 

('ill qnidein ego, me eum rogarrt, ut adessem in Seuaiu, eadr-in omnta .... ostendt me es.se 
thctiirum. £p. Fam. 4, 1. 

Cum means, *' upon his asking me,” not simply u-hen. or " nt the time a hen, he asked me.'' 
If the point of time merely is to he noted, the IndicHtivc w^l .srivo; as 

f,'i/;« dc tuis rebus gestr. ogebatnr, in.srrviubdni honori tuo. Ep. I'nm. 3. 13. 

If tlie preceding clause bo in tl|e potential mood, all the .subordinate clausid, although merely 
d^ertptive (unless intended to introduce some uide.p4'ndent fact,) must be 111 the Subtunctivc: 
•ind this is what is cuminonly meant by consecutive Ihoods. Thus, 

Jusserunt .... ne qiits corum, qut Capiiec fuisst}tt,dum porta clausa essent, iu urbe 
.... maneret. Liv. 26. 34. 

Ale, which governs the principal clause, extends Its power to all the suborilinate ones. So, Ut 
saltatio qutcdani nascerctur, cut sattatuuu Tiliuattomcn esset. Clar. Oral. 68, 

But if the preceding clause be iu the indicative, the subordinate desrrmtive clause is also 
indicative. ^ , • * ’ 

M, Afilius Regiilus, ri/y«s,ei iu qui ad Cupuanfuerant, maxima auctoritns fro* in consilio, 
tnqttit,li;c. Liv. 86. 33. 
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gftatly, Arbioh' it is hoped may be adiuilted as some excuse for this 
lung fii<;ression. It is however in such jmints as these, that criticism * 
ought to be diffuse ; and the study of them is worth much time and 
labor: for they are the very joints and ligatures oJ‘ the language: 


Jn tilt' ‘•[jerciif.s ot f.ivy iiiili-e<l, or of .loy historian, may lie* '.fru a \t’ry •strij'intt illuslra- 

tioii ot ilir natuie of Ihis inood. Whuii the siu'oclios arc given iii the lliinl pei^on, cveiy senteiirr 
pioc-eciis IQ tlie SnbjuiKtive mood; because t)ie tenses ilcpciid on dhit, oi some lurli tvoiil 
prci^'din^. Let any oir tuin a «pcccli of this kind into the first person, iinil he will change all 
the .Snli|unctivc icii'Cs into Indn atives , with the exception of lltose wlutli, aicording to the Ui jl 
audr.rcnnd prmcipl*, would sull he suti|iuicU\n. 

'I’he same holds ot tiiessagcs. instrucLion-, decrees, dte, 

Supplicatio oinnibus dels, ifuoi nm pulvinurut Kunitc indirtn r/<C Ltv. '^t. 10 

Ifhe had hern simply ri!latio,i' <\juct, he sroiild^iave saidf»„• hut he i. >jiviiig tin; siihsl.iii< r 
of A decree. And this brings ns vnj ucji lo that cliaractcr ol the Subjuin li\e, in whuh it is 
said to resemble the fiitnie Iciisc. 

?suntiiiin niisit. qui diroret. 

IViisomus indeed 1 oil sons .tgaiiist this doitrine. and says .dl the .fi/O/rjti/ imphrd in snob 
sentences resides in some words undcistood. MiHn <iut dicat, lie would n-solce info l/itfo 
ahquem, qui erit ut dti..if But I do not know how he would risoUc liu ,iiiU'iiie .iIhivc in 
this nuinni.r. Misit qm dirrn/', .\‘id the Latin phi'isu «.niies|ii)i>ds so < ■iiitiiiu.illy with the 
Wreck f\ituie paAiriple, th.it it bc.iia strong tciliiiionj in the ‘.onnducss of s.iiunus's doctrim., 
that iil> the tenses of (he .Siihiuiirtive Mood j.t craiiuuatiial icilii whiih lie. ii|Cfl>J are hut 
disguised futures, dfiri ii iiio-.tiit them evidently !i,iv< limt lorce. 

ft I’iii'-l however he oh .CIV I d, that the tone ot qtii lo su''li i.ises is often (.tilled rtriiio/^ .ir,d 
when tins force i-i perceived, iviis one would cvpiel tin ‘su!)|iiiu live to tnllou if. 

Antoiiium .... nii'-i 'ul ti , «.i>i ';i. e. nt is] si tibi vid' rctur, lohurles (tadtrtj. Cti.r.p* 
Fftm. S. 6. 

In .Sitiliain duo I’raftores |irnleiU! 1’. I'ornelius ad i xtriiLuin. Di.'uiUu', qut uiiiritini:r oi ir 
prtcfkHf- Lie. Vt. I?. 

In Ciieek tins use ol the rnhiUve ii not so fie(|ueiu,: hiianse, heviile> ihe tatuic p,iiuciple3, 
llicreaie.i great writly of < .ui-al p.iitiilo.'i in lint l.insuig', i'lrccf, '.V'l, oitti, sTI, <iv will .ii thi 
pranoun slv'iVf;, ali nt whoio plates .lie ocr.isiiin.*ll> 'Upphed in l„it'.i by tie' iiil'i tims of qm 

It would bo well, rinie.oie, d, wlii ii douliheig what mood tiioiild iollow qu}, we were to 
coDsid'r wlieilier qui be viiiiply nfafret, or m*l: for if it hr resolved Rito any tliiin; iiiuic tlitni 
a mere link imitiiig tor < i.iu-e it froveiiis to aeliic nnii red* ob-il it, denott the numnf.r in wlnrh 
the I house stands rifated to that antor.r deni - It It ill (laie that ii .piings from it, i-. rauserl by it, 
O) i< drpinj'':il U[iqD it in ally way, the yii>h|Uili tive, and liril the >lidliativc, ought In iollow. 

Mr. Ilartis '■uppo..ei ttiC I.iitin rchdivc; to lie eiriely r,ui' n; hut it firipieiitly lus the lone ot 
quta is, lU n; in all whirli ra.>' v ii coiitaiiai an clemetit that rails tor the hnhjuiictivn 

Mood. 

Siiidi are tiie remarks which an obsrii ..tioii, dtsuUnry pi rhaps, but not supei litial, of tin- liest^ 
Latin-writers, ;iAS fed me to iiiakli. 'lliey are otlereil with inu'h diltideiice, on a subject, wlieip 
each man almost has a*rl»lit lo olfer'wh.it iicciirs to hiln>flf. For tiie rpicstiini has iievti been 
pursued Itii'ouyii all its wmdin;;.s. luf is, I douht not, a < lire to this, as to every oilier in.i,;y 
danceofhumaii ttioiiL'id, which we tiare in the texture of laugnage. When once uinavelU-d. it 
aoperif. simple enough : t:nil tin* more '■iinjde it h, the greater is the merit of the discovery. And 
yet in siicli matte.is the world ail! apf to snow ingratitude and conlniiipt, when they ought most 
to admire, and to he lliatiktii], Of whiilt iniustice we have the strongest proof tn that immortal 
Siauyiite, who has hy a most laborious anaiy.sis icsoivcd ail the methods of aigumciitaiion into 
one .simple priiiripltj only to dr.'iw fortli this reflection tiom a uiodetti I'liilosoplier upon his 
labors; • 

* O cures homiiiTim! O qiuntum est in rebj^s inane! 

•Such injustice will not, 1 trust, deter a philosophical critic from nttempling lo solve tiie iiiirirkic 
phrtiomeua of language whiih alill rcnuiin unexjdaicied. To perform the t:i<k well rcquiiv-n, nut 
only cxteoihve erudition, a stronf( looinory, an ‘acute and penclMtiiig mind, hut an ucqunintancu 
also, either-self-teuglic nr ni'/thodicaUy acquired, with that tiue Logic which enables ns to sort, 
to discnniitmte, and to ab-.triict ideas, to know them agniii undei all Um changes of dress and 
posture, and to keep a sh.Mdy eye upon Ihciii, as tlicy m.ngir with the roiifiised and shitiing 
crowd. 'J'his roiubiiwtior, of qiutlities is indeed rnre.. but there littve been intn vo vanou ily 
gifted, •ongli few; and some perhaps ihclo still are. O.n ks I know tticro is, who cipild no^ render 
a wore acceptable, service to llie lovers of ancient learning, than by guiding thcii footstcira through 
this {icrplcxigg tabyiiuth. 
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uml ko liave tlic right Osc and play of tliese, iinjiarls more v( a native 
air and grace, is really a more desirahlc acconiplislinient, tiiaiit ad 
tensive ac(piaiiitan(ie with the vocabulary, or a knowledge of singular 
and rare senses, in which certain words are used. 

^riie critic, wlij^se cavils 1 am examining, seeni.s possessed of no 
principle to guide him. The examples he yives of an indicative with 
or arc wrongly explained. V. g. 

“ Dir qiiibiis in terris inscripti nomina regum 
“ I\'(u>VHfUur flores.” 

Here if the line be understood as a question, the indieafiVe will do; and 
NO perhaps it was understood by those copyists who kept* the reading, 
Hut the Suhjunclive mscantur, with quibus, as an Indctiinie, i-> prefer¬ 
able, which in (i reek would liave*hcen rjs;, not a':. In the nest 
example, 

Nrsrio qiiis toneros oriilus milii fascinat atino'*," 

Arscio guis simply parenthetical. “ Some one, I know not who. " 
^nd again, 

“ Nescio qni«l niajii'* iiaNcitvir Iliade.'* 

Some poem (I know not exactly what) is coming forth, which will 
surpa.ss the Iliad.*’ Kvery oiu* knows tlml this was a conqiliinent paid 
h\ Propertius to Virgil, when he was writing the .'Kueid. But from the 
reNidulion of the line given in the Review, one is led to suspect that t^^e 
writer nnderstemd it as said in honor of iloiner. He says, “ Aest io quid 
Csit quod) nascituy mujus lliude” By this mode of resolving it, 
the amrtion is b»st, “ lliat somrthing is realhf coming forth," vvlneli 
is what the poet meant to express. And so with the other example, 
to say as the Beviewer elocs, “ Aescio guis [s/? qvi] femros oculus 
mihiJ'uscinat «ffnos,” reduces it to this; that Slenalcas does not know 
who has bewitched his lambs: whereas he insists tlial vvitchciaft is the 
cause of their Icamicss. 

His rerte urqiie amor raasa ost; \ix o.«.sibus liwrent. 

Nesrio qtiis tenrros oculus Htihifascinal agnos. 

Some evil eye, 1 know not whose, is the cause. That is the proposi¬ 
tion : Nescio gUis is merely atf adjinicl. 

It would hut ill express th6 impatience of Horace in that line, 

Ccrle nescio quid socreto vdle loqiii te 

Aiebns inocum.-Scrni. i. ix. 67. 

to translate it, 

“ I certainly do not know what it wa.s you wished to say to me." 

Again, how vvotdd the Reviewer explain such passages as these, 

whtie the relative is in an oblique rase? 

• • • * 

JVesew qua pra*ter soUluni diilcedhu* Iwli 

Inter setoliis strepitaiif.-Ooovg. i. '112. 

Terraque nescio quo uoii placet ipsa niodo.— Ov. iti. Trist. iii. 8. 

Nisi forte nm Paconii nescio ciyns, hominis «e Gnrei quidem, at Mysii, aiit 
Phrv gis potiiis, qurrriis nioveri putes.-Cic. Ep. ad Quint. Frat. f. 6. 

Amdher decisive objection to his method of resolvgig such passages 
is, that lie supposes an ellipsis of the relatm; which 1 believe wie may 
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venture to affirm is against the idiom both of fhe Greek and Latin 
languagee. In English it is common. E. g. 

The messenger you sent did not arrive. ^ 

But neither in Greek or Latin could this be allowed. Wc might say, 
oy’x dfmero oV sirsiA^ag, or, Quern niisisti non acFcenit. We may 
leave out the Antecedent, especially when it is a demonstrative 
pronoun, hut never the Relative. In English we may leavt* out the 
Relative, but never the Antecedent.* This contrast is one of the most 
striking peculiarities which runs through the ancient languages, as 
cofnpared with our own.* 

The phras^, earn stmshse coniigerit, is perhaps wrong; but it 
w'ould not be right as the Reviewer mends it, merely by reading ei 
instead of earn. The fault is in' sumsh.te, which is superfluous: 
ei contigerint would have been enough. Contingit certainly requires 
a' Dative, expressed or understood ,* and there is no saying why nobis 
might not be understood here. It requires a case after it, both 
because tango is a transitive, and because of the pre|>osition con. 
Accidit also, for the last reason, requires a case after it; and so it will 
be found that the purest writers use it; although afterwards it took 
the place the neutral cecidit, which word Plautus, lereuce, and 
Cieero prefer, when the esTut sj^ecified is not related to some other 
event, or to some one particularly affected by it. 

Of the Latlnity of this Preface, let me be fjerroitted to observe, 
that, although not faultless, it is as good as most of what is now written 
in England, and much better than what usually conies from Germany. 
If the Reviewer himself ever means to ciiallenge the notice of the 
public in that way, I would advise him to be very cautious: the most 
prudent plan will be, not to let his lucubrations pass beyond the circle 
of his private friends, or the secret* orgies of some Dilettanti society, 
where they will be jirai.scd, no doubt, a!i<l admired, and embalmed 
perhaps among the most precious of llieir cniiosities. 

Before I notice his general strictures on the value of the notes, it 
may be as well to dispatch the remainder of his criticisms ujion 
Oxonian I.atin, which, he says, differs most essentially from the old 
Roman laitin. But, in doing this, t muSt be forgiven, if a desire to 
clear up notions which are often indistinct*^nd conffiseil, leads me into 
some lengthened dissertation. His wiiole p^graph must he copied. 


1 In iKietrjr todreU it it sometimes done. but thru tise design is to eUvate the ex|>rrssiari, by 
introduniiq sotaetliing foiMy, sometliing which is out of the common way, aiid is therrjore not 
the tdwn. 

S Mr. Jonco, whose philological opini'eis arc always Mititlcd to respect, docs, 1 see, in his Latin 
Grafflinar, admit.of an ^Jtpjds ut tlie Kdativc, vs in this CKiimple; • 

Urbt nntu/iinfuit, 'I'l/rii tenutre eolom : 

wliieh he explains by quam understood, p. 106 . Lat. Oram. To me it seems better to consider 
the latter clause as u parentitcBts, wtnrh is an expedient we mast at times havo recourse to, or no 
one rule of syntax would be urisiiaken. Examples ot this kind arc extremely rare; and they 
may, I beiievo, when they do o>'cur, always be explained most simply by a pan.-nthcsis. 1 have 
mucli to sAy, l>ut this place will not bear it, upon tlio peculiarity of the £ii;;iiah in omittinif the 

Relative where the Latw and Greek lansusges omit the Autecedent. It afl'ects nil the catitai 
partUks ,« • • . 
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‘^•In this Romm LaiSo, the relative conjunlctioii Quod usually governs an 

indinativr, when it answers to the English conjunction BKCAUsn, Jinft'ss yie 
scnteree be potential or oblique; and a subjunctive, when it stands tor ct, and 
answers to the English Tii \T. Kut in Oxonian Latin this is completely reversed; 
and we have repeatedly such sentences as ‘ qnoU vires sitii cxigua>, satpe iiisidiis 
eirciimvrnire lios|pm teiiraut;’ pag. 210. and * ^uspicor quoti Stratto Byzantii 
latitiidinem a Massiliensi sumsit pas. 172. also, * lure relatu digiia cenaui, 
quad Strabo non satis dare de hoe beilo scripserit pag. 1088. and * scribit quod 
cloaca — sitbiere tecta pag. 3l>d.”' 

The right U‘e of the coiijunctiori Quod is a knotty point, which 
iffticli exercisctl the Giumniarians. • , 

In this place it is sufHcient to observe, that the coiyunction quod 
n^ver stands in goorl writers for «/, answering to the English word 
that. If always lia«, more or lcss„the force of hreause except when 
it means as to, as to whiclt. The suhsWuthn oj it for ut, and /or 
the accusative case with the infinitive mood, is a bat harism. 

Since then it always refers to some cause, if that cause be fixed and 
certain, or if tlic assertion be absolute, the Indicative mood will be 
Joined with if; if vague ami uncertain, or If the a.ssertioii be not abso* 
lute, the Subjunctive. In the instance, quoted from the note, it ought 
to have been “ quod vires .»•.•<«f exiguai:" but the Reviewer has not 
given the reason why it ought. 'I lie whole passage is this: Parvuhe 
rcspublicee sunt bellicosce, et quod vires sint exigufe, setpe insidiis 
circuamnire hosfes tent ant. Here, because he is speaking only ol 
parvufee respublicoi, the fact assigned as a cause i.s not doubtful,* but 
certain : " vires sunt cxiguci.*." iliit in the same note, when the com¬ 
mentator says, “ Aries uegliguniur quod inutiles sint," sint is light, 
because Ihe assertion is not an absolute acknowledged truth. So 
Cicero, 

Ad tc minus nnilta doleo, qnml el tnarorc impediur, ct quid expectem magk 
haheo, quain, See. iii. 10. 

Hie til me accusus, quod me qffiictcm. Att. iii. 12. 

Suspicor quod Strabo . . . sumsit, is bad Latin, not for the 
reason assigned by the Reviewer, but for one which requires even here 
a little detail. And if 1 can at all clear up a matter which has 
puzzled so many acute and learned men, my prolixity will, I am sure, 
be forgiven. It involves the old disputed point betw«;eii Sanctius, who 
coiulemus the pbrHse.s dko quod, credo quod, scio quod, and his com¬ 
mentator Rcrizonius, who defends them all. The elder Gronovius 
es]M)used the iloctrine of Sanctius, and upon that ground altered 
a line in Plautus, which was almost the only palpable authoiky m their 
way. 

Seio jam filius quod amet meus. ?V$iii. i. i. 3, 


1 llcv, p, 435i 

2 t/t alvt 19 cftK^nrl, biu it denotes thrcni'i/'i or something which is tofoUtm. Qitod. 
ifcause, denotes the elPeient cow^e, or sometliius wliich has gone, bqfnre. This duttoction ir 
■very ui'ci’sswy. It U the key to the rijeht use of ciu'-se panicles in n ihoussnd cases; tuid the 
neglect of it may account for many ^anomalies in the use o( the EnglisJ* pwdcles, which hm-e 
mncif perplexed Orain!narian.s. * g 
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lie proposes to read fuum or quam instead cff quod: and adopts 
a similar remedy tor one passage in Livy, where the same cunslriietion 
is used. 

On the side of Pen 2 onius are Manutius, Henry Steph<>tis, Vossius, 
and Scioppius. bouie of tliese parties are very warm ip the argument, 
especially *Sciopj)ius, who has betrayed, as people are apt to do, the 
weakness of his cause, by disingenuous attempts to support ,it. 'J"he 
sum of their doctrine is this; that dico quod, credo quod, scio quod, 
are just as good Latin as miror quod, gaudeo quod, gralulor quod, S\'c. 
and* they exclaim,*thal it is against all reason to admit the one ah'd 
reject the other, as Sanctius docs. 

After a fair statement of the case, Gesner, whose good sense and 
candor, as well as his learning, every one ^ must admire, points out 
sonic mistakes, into which all these disputante had fallen, and gives a 
perspicuous division of the several senses of this particle, whi<‘h they 
seem to have confounded. ^X|^at he says however of tlie jioint more 
immediately before us is remarkable, lie rightly observes, if qiwd 
can be changed into quia, cum, or propicrca quod, it is at tmr opticni 
to express our meaning, either by the Accusative case and the Infini¬ 
tive mood, or by quod and the Indicative, or Subjunctive. And he 
proposes this*as a good practical test in all douhtful cases. Hence, 
he says, after miror, dolco, queror, indignor, gaudeo, glorior, and 
perhaps after all verbs denoting similar affections of the mind, quod 
may be used; but he will not ,go so far as to say it may be used 
after verbs denoting everp affection of the mind; for ai'fe.r spero, 
confido, vereor, he thinks it improper ; “ such is the tt/rannp of 
cuslom.**'^ 

Blit a litlle reflection on the rcas<m assigned for the use tif quod 
after miror, doleo, Sfc, will ti'ach us that it is not the tpranny of 
custom, but sound .sennc and consistent principle, wliich re({iiires this 
liistinction. Quod in those cases, as all Grammarians admit, is causal; 
it denotes the cause of the thing as;,erted : and, as the cause must 
needs be prior to the effect, it will be (iroper only in cases where that 
priority exists. All the affections of wonder, grief, joj/, auger, 
exultation, are excited by something which has existed. liope, 
fear, confidence, suspicion, relate to something prosiiective, something 
that will perhaps exist, but which we do not know w'ill or docs exist. 
If this principle had lieen kept steadily in view, it would have solved 
all the cases about which these acute Grammarians are wrangling, 
ft was tlie gradual loss of this principle which led to the confusion in 
later writers, who at length employ quod e(|ually for things prospec¬ 
tive, as retrospective, and for things which arc stated merely to he, or 
to have happened, although Aiey are not aliedged as the cause of any 
thing. * ' * . 


' ---- ■ . . T . ' . . 

1 Or4incr'« oirti words wet, lUtqae post tnitvr, U^leo, tjutrot, indtgnor, gaudeo, glarlar, et 
similia forte viTectHnni, qute vocHiit, verSa (dc omnibus non ausim confinnare, neque enim dirt 
fiostc puto, spero, r-onfido ijuod, neque dici ignore*, lercor let lel wi': a<Uo usus tyrannvt Ifj/) 
dubiast non nt, quin iwqiii poisii: tn-ipii Utnen ct jwilrst, < l Bolct Accuiativns eum Itifini- 

tivo Tiitaaur. in voc. * * 
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It may indeed happen that quod sliould be joined with timefi or 
meluo ; but it docs not then denote the object of the fear, but thd 
came which has excited it; an omen perhaps, or st>me sytuplom 
of a coiniii" evil. I cannot recollect at present an example in point. 
And in such wurife as quod, Indexes !i;ive us no help. But this would 
ho correct Latin: Quod rex irasrerelur, meiuebat ne quid sibi mali 
ereniret. *Qmd Icerum int'onnisset, sp/ravit Sfr. 

A curious illnstnition of the proper use of yumf occurs when it is^ 
,joined with the woid adde. Many passages are (putted from pood 
w'liters, hepinninp with adde quod: but in all these cases, the thilip 
introduced mas be considered as a cause or reason tbr somethin!*; 
hofoic alh'dged. The author has been reasoning, and the new circuin- 
stance is brought in to support his Argument. E. g, 

Ait h- ifiiody lit rii|jiii.s cunstans in aniorc manere, 

Non poles.-Ov. Ep. xvii. 199. 

Adih’ qumi arc.una fieri iiovus ignis in a’de 
l)i<iUii'.-Fast. iii. 113. 

So again. Fast. iii. 24.>. and in many other places. The poet is 
arguing a point, or exposi'.dating, and giving reasons for tlic com¬ 
plaint. Of the same kind is this passage of Cicero; • 

Viili'ridiiinqiie illinl est, quod, .si opuicntuiu fortiinatuinquc tletcnderis, in ilio 
nno, ant forle in liberis i;jn^, manet gratia, ('ie. Oil’, ii. tlO. 

Videndnm qmd has just the same force as adde quod^ and 
brings in some, reason f<»r what has been before advanced. But 
in later writers it often serves like the Greek on, in a simple narra- 
tiM% when the accusative case and intiiiitivc mood ought to have been 
used. 

Perizonius, who speaks sharply of the inconsistency of Saiictius, 
says, among other things, “ nay, he has tniiisclf used this very phrase. 
/Idde quod mvlti (ireece scripserunt, " I doubt whether Sanctins 
would have been ready with an answer; for he certainly has not taken 
hold of the thing by the right handle. The proper answer is that 
principle which has heen just laid down. He has been arguing a 
point, and adde quod introduce.H a new reason. The }>oint in question 
was this: the word Quod^ it seems, occurs frequently in this barbarous 
sense in the Pandects; the latinity of which is in general very pure. 
Sanctins answers this ubicctinn at length : he says, that the book has 
been much interpolated; that the Lawyers, in whose hands it ha.s 
been, are not the purest writers: and Adde quod multi iUorutn, Greece 
scripservnty whence, or from which cause, it was natural that quod 
should be subs^ituted by them for the Greek «r». To have, said, 
multos ilfontm Greece scripsisse would not have answered liis purpose 
•so well as quod does. * * * * 

A single dilficulty still remains; and that i$ about the word sdo. 
Spero quod, credo qmd, dico quod, cbpio quod, volo quod, are easily 
exploded; but scio quod seems to have some authority, and tlie passagt’s 
whieh Gronoviiis alters in order to reconcile them with hb doctrine 
contain this word. The truth perhaps is^ that suqh authorities aiv 
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^inline:' for srio is something of an intermediate kind between the 
aetrospective and the prospective class. It may partake of the nature 
of each. The thing must have happened^ in onlcr to be known in 
the strict sense of the word; as in that line of Martial quoteii by 
Sanctius; ' 

Hoc scio, quod scribat nulla paella, ii. 63. 

But it is common to say, we know many things that ’ will happen; 
and in such cases quod would be uudoubtedly wrong. In the example 
fr<jm Martial, Satictius understands quod as if it were propter quod^ 
or cur. Very likely, some equivoque was intended ; in which case |he 
use of words is apt to be a little strained. And indeed the passagc.s 
are so few in wdiich scio quod is found, compared with the thousands 
of occasions in which that idea occurs, that we may well consider if 
offensive to the genius of the language. 

Hence it will l>e seen that suspicor quod Straho* * • •sumsif^ is 
barbarous, not because quod is used with sumsif, but because it is 
used with suspicor. So scribii^ quod, is wrong: quod*" • suhihe 
is not wrong. Htec relatu digna censui, quod Strabo non satis dare 
de hoc hello scripserit, is defensible, because the assertion implies 
some diffidente; it is not quite absolute: so in Plautus; 

-Ciir niinitcr tibi, 

Propterea quod me uou scicntcra/remit ? Asin. i. i. 

and in a hundred other places. 


1 Vpon a cloicr examination nf thn |ias!iai;e in Plautus, I have reason to believe it eenuine. If 
the reader tlunks iv wortli trluie to turn to the oriitinal, he will that nt-matietu!), wialniii; to 
supply his aon with money for his amoars througli the mediuRi of aslsv^ l.ibanu-> tiajs, lor the 
sake of encouragiug 1 im confidant, 

Aiit cur nunil^r tibi, 

Proptcica quod me non soieutrm fci'eria.’ 

Aut car postrciuo filio succcuseam 

Patres ut faciunt emteri’ Ltu. Quid istuc novi e«tf 

De. Equidem scio jam, filius quod amvi meus 

Istbanc inererneem e proxumo Philrnium. Asin. I. i. SS. 

The words of Libanut arc evidently meant to be said atUde. Equidem icio Jnm, may be consi 
drred as |>areolhetica1, rererriiig to non stAcntfin ferens, and in tliat cate fUius qiuni amet 
mfus, will relate tu tueclnteam, which is n legitimate construction. 1 am oonlidrrit indeed tliat 
this IS the true consinirtion. Cvr nmnter has guod -non Jreeris after it: and cur succenseum 
would naturally require a similar clause subjoined esplanitlory of mccemeam, as non $neneem 
ftcei it is explanatory of mlniter. But the c oiirse of the sentence is intermpLcd by Quid xstuc 
novi e»tV E^uidetrtjam ecio: and then, as is very common after a pareiitiuisis, the word which 
preceded it is repeated after it; at here, JUto is repeated lafilius. A long paienthesis indeed is 
often tlie cause of a little grammatical incongruity in the oldest writeis; it is a hind of disturbmg 
farce, which affects the course of the yntence, although it docs not extinguish its oiigmal 
character: such a sentence therefore is not a good authority for any unusual construction. 

Qlie line, Egutdem fam scio. ifc. is repeated v. 70, where GroAovins justly condemns it as > 
spuriouf. The doctrine whicli I have maintained about qtsoif is a turtber reason for condemning 
it: for in that place guod amet must depend u{ion mo ; thero is no such word as sKceeRseam 
^oing before, with which it e.an unite. 

S After scrrfio shoald be the Accusative case and Infuuffve mood. Thus lavy, xxiv. 31. Scrip, 
turn erat recto eun fccisae . , . quod uulii peperclsset; not scriptum crat guod recta 
feeiidrt 
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The two first examples of the wrong use of ut are correctly ciuoted; 
although in the latter the meaning of ut probably is, acem'din^ as; 
in which case the«e is no fault. Of the other 1 can only say, that in 
the eye of every candid reader it must he deemed an oversight, and 
not a"iiiurkaof ignorance. It is impossible that such a mistake could 
have been deliberately made. 'Flie Reviewer indeed says, ** this 
kind of error b systematic.”* He does not however refer to a single 
example of the kind besides, although he has evideiitfy ])erused thf; 
notes soltffy with a view to detect the false Latin; and fKuii what I 
have read of them, 1 do not believe he could produce another. That 
theerror is is an ;ssertio» which will shim* conspicuous in 

that galaxy of falsehood which has nearly dazzled us already. The 
passage p. 22U. whore ut is said to be omitted, he does not umlcrstaiid. 
To place ut w here he proposes, w'ould make nonsense. The ineaniiig 
of videatur is, may seem. “ To the eye it may seem at first not to 
rise: but, in reality, by degrees it swells into the mountains of 
Molina,” Jki;.* 

“ Of the Oxonian use of the indicative with the relative prononn«uhordinate 
to anotlier verb, W'e have alreadj' treated in our observations on the Preface.’’^ 

We also have treated of this matter pretty largely, and have shown 
liow the Indefinite is often confounded with the Relative. But we 
do not often expix't to tiud such a confusion as the Reviewer b here 
guilty of. . For example; of tlib fault he gives three specimens, 
selected from the whole body of notes. In the first and third, what 
he calls the Relative is in fact the Indefinite. In the second, ** cum 
sentireiit quantum optimates a divitiis potuenuit,” he calls quantum 
a Relative. In the next example there is soincthing worse than 
blundering about a Relative. In oi*der to make room for a pitiful 
joke, he wilfully perverts the meaning of the passage; 

* Obsurvandum est, quo violentior est Solis ardor, co citim ticri pluvias.’ 
** Citius,” says he, we presume stands for crebrius; tor though * it rains faster' 
be a common vulgarism in English, we do not believe that it had even that 
nuiublc station in any idiom of the Latin, thut existed prior to the Oxoniaji,” 

Who could have believed that in tliis passage citius' merely means 
sooner? The rainy season sets in sooNinR, the hotter the climate is. 
Even supposing the Editor had meant faster^ crebrius, wliieh the 
Reviewer recommends, is the last word he should have used.> ^It 
conveys an idea totally ditrerent, tnore frequently : vehementim, 
effusiua, gravius, would have been the propgr words for faster,* 

—------ 

1 PS8« 436.1.13. 

® Paulo infra Caunum ex Idubeda emtsaus Orospeda mollibus iniUo juris vix aasurgere vidcu- 
lur; seiHUD tameu sew elfcrciM Moliuae primum montes crigit, &c. p. 3S0. 

3 Kcv. p. 436. 

4 This criticUm Is very ably refuted iu the Oent. Mag. for Oet. IBOp. by Mr. Falconer, Uie 
n iitvr of the preface. Ills futssage from Servius proves that cUtus will bew the meaning of 
’>ooner; Iput Ute positive authority of Horace and VirgU, both of whom use it in that acme, is 
suil better. The Poets liowevur arc not tlie best ggidcs. Cicero would have said maturiue. 

'lire wiiole of Mr. Fntconiii’s letter is well worth reading, t am obiiced to touchoupon the 
same points, some of srhicli I shall treat more fully than he has done,' 


C*2 Ciassi*al Criiicisjtt. ‘ 

t 

• t 

The next complaint is of the Oxonian, use of tenses. Of this fault 
he produces eight specimens. One of these runs thus; 

“ Jfeqiie hoc meHiorin* lapsii Strabo scripsit; sed cum doCyri rebus gostis vix 
alitpiid certc constat, earn fainani sequitur, &c.'’ 

He seems to mean, tliat the change of tense from ftcripsU to comtat 
and scgnitur, is utterly barbarous. He therefore brings in a Homan, ^ 
alh'ring constat into constaret, and sequitur into sequebatur. jTlie 
Homan must has c l>een more nice than many of his countrymen to 
think this necessary : such changes of tense in the same sentence are 
not unusual in the best writers. 

O 

Priino antesignani Pocnorum, deinde sugna pcrliirbata, poslrcniu tota iinpulsa 
acies; indc baud dubie tcrga data, ruunttfue fiigiciites in caslra; adco pavidi 
tropidiquc* • • ■ iit nc* • • -quisquam rcsliicrity ac prope- • • -edidcrint. x\iv. 

111 . 

Itaque Nolam ad Collcgam mittU---- opus esse, qni opjMnaiur: vel ijise 
relicto Noise praesidio modico veniret: vel si cum et rr.s esamt, See. 

Liv. xxiv. 19. 

Comules, Marcellns retro, Nolam redit; Fabius in Samniuui •••• procemt.’ 
Liv. xxiv. ^0. 

Ad me qiiosdani meinini qiii diecreni. Cic. Div. iii. 10.19. 

Pronuntiut Gracchus esse nihil quod de lihcrtate sperarent, nisi eo die fiwi 
fugatique hostes essent. Liv. xxiv. i;i. 

Quoad prirou-s ille sermo Imbm'tur, adcst in dispiitaiido senox. Cic. Atl. 

iv. 16. 

Antioclim Magnus, ut iribnta Romanis nod'' teiuplmn Flytiuri Jo\is 

ap^greiaws est, qua re prodita, coucursu incolanirii ei;m excrcilu Uito iniirficilur. 
Justin* lib. xxxii. c. 2. 

It is needle.ss to multiply examples, for these are enough to .show 
that a fault of this kind in a moderrs, e.specially in one whose mind 
was wholly intent on bis matter, and (juile regardless of his stjle, 
is not very disgraceful. The alteration of .mpponeret into suppomerit, 
has no reason for it, and to my ears inake.s the sentence less Homan 
than it was before. Hither mpponeret is useil for suppmnt^ or htthc&> 
for haberet. in Plautus such inaccuracies are very coiuinon. If the 
Heviewer means to say that tin*, expression “ cum de Cyri reliu.s vix 
aliquid certe constat" is faulty, and that it ought to he conslct, lie 
takes more upon himself than he has any right to do. 'Fhe 
best writers have useii cum in this sense with the 'Iiidicative 
mood. 

Ubi maximas gratias ag(% cum taiitum mem litene potuernnt. Cic. Funi. 

xiii.S4. . 

w <1 

4 

Cum medio excessitf unde lime suscepta est tibi. Ter. Pliorm. V, vii. 77. 

Gnitulor tibi, cum tantnm mles apud Dulabellam, quantum, dec. Cic. Att. 
S26. b. ap. Nizol. voc. Cum. et Cic. de Oral. 122. b. ibid. 

Caw istlimc res male (mnit tibi, Gripe, gratuior. Plant. Hud. IV. iv. i;)4. 

Tn cum CO tempore mecora esse non pviuhtif quo operam dcsideravi tuam, 
cave^fwtincs &e. Cic. Firm. xvi. 12 . Facciol. • 

Qiiam qnidem, cum difficilUmo reip. tempore secuti mint, cos iiuiiqoam opor* 
tchit &c* Cic. Phil. xiv. ii. 
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The Subjunctive is certainly most frequent with cum, when used 
for quandoqvidem or qumiam; and writers of Latin should be caution¬ 
ed against this 4 )nictice: but as it hsis the sanction of Cicero, how¬ 
ever spuriiii'ly, it is to be treated with respect. It cannot be a down, 
right bafharisiu. 

The next critical lasli falls upon the following sentence. 

. Strahu dmxlccira eivitates in Etruria prinripcs aiit^ dixit: sed liarnm 
taiilnm ooto meinoravit, sciiieet Turqiiiiiii, Cara, Volatoira, Arretiuin, Peftwia, 
Volsiiiii, Falerii, Cliisium. p. • 


* U[>on this the Reviewer ol»s«*rve.s, that “ although in Homeric 
Creek there is a figure oj[ sjH'ech somewhat like this,” yet “ it was 
unknown to everi/ period of hutinity —prior to the Oxonian, which it 
has thus so happily enriched.” 



ri 'AOLT euo'j (pariv. Apol. 8oc. §. 

The same construction i^ccurs often in Herodotus and^ Thucydides; 
and I perceive an instance in Strabo, p. 2.99. i- -J- ^nd as to the 
facetious remark about Latinity, it may be edifying to quote the 
following passage from the Edinburgh Review', when exaniining an 
edition of a Latin classic. 


“ There is no form of coustviietioii mor<? common, tliaii tJiis rcMiraing the 
INoniiiutivc case after the sentence appears to be jiroceeding to something else. 
?jay, there arc lUHoy iiistanres, iu which an object is first iiitrodiiced, in some of 
the oblique cases, in the course of construction; and then the Nominatise is 
resumed, without regard to tliat construction, for the purpose of stating or 
expounding some circumstance attending it. Tims in tlie tenth book of the ^iilucid 
we have 


- “ rapiens iramania pondera haltei, 

Iinprcssumqno nefas,” - -———-- 

all in the accusative.; but the farther description of the tn^'as is given, witliont 
any interval, in the Nominative, 

----unastib noctejiigali 

Vaim wiaNusjuvcnum fa:de, thalamique t-ruetUi,'' 

I will not go so far with this iugeuious critic, a.s to say nothinsp is 
■more common than this construction but I may at least consign 
over to him the controversy with his brother critic, who says, is 
unknown to every period of Latinity." * . 

The passage how'cver in the note is manifestly an oversight: it 
never could have arisen from ignorance, and it never could mislead or 
embarrass any reader. * 

• The Reviewer proceeds ; • 

Upon the same principle, tlie baldness and poverty of the ancient Roman 
tougue have been embelKshed in this hew modification of it with the exquisite and 
HKCONUiTC phrases of stretching out a sentence or opinion geogra^tcally fw di« 
mile, fromtone gate of a great city to anotlter,--* Donati tamen seHtenfunii mtel- 
ligo esse a porta Esquilina versus Labicanam’-^-and exhibiting Faith or Belief 
in a tangible or vuibie form, ascertained by eybicul or snp^ciat measure,— 
* Major auctori nostro ac Justino adhibenda./ws est.’" • 

. This is meant (si Dls placet) for wit and pleasantry O! si sic 
omnia dixisset! little should 1 dread the mischievous elltects of this 
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Critic. Or if I could believe this to be the tone of sarcasm we are 
likely to hear from that journal in future; instead of complaining and 
refuting, I should sing' in a note of triumph, * 

Audivere, Lyce, Dt inea vota; Dt 
Audtvcre, Lyce. Fia anus, et tamen 
Vis formasa vidtri: 

Ludisque, et bibis impudens. 

• • 

There is indeed a tottering and toothless decrepitude in this passage, 
which almost disarms criticism, and, as it affects to be frisky, prft> 
yokes only laughter. The egregious silliness of mistaking a gate for 
a road, and of translating versus L^bicanam,” “ to the Labicaii,” as 
if versus denoted the /tV/itV instead of the direction of any movement, 
has been so w'ell exposed By Mr. Falconer,' that it woiiftl be usidess 
tor me to say more on that subject. " Major tides*' is objected to, 
as " exhibiting faith in a tanipble or visible form, ascertained by 
cubical or superficial measure.*' Cicero is guilty of the same error, 
with the w'orda spes, virtus, indoles, vox, alacritas, admiratio, aucto- 
ritas, all of wjliich he absurdly joins with the epithet major, fur want 
of this learned Reviewer’s advice : and as to this very word Jides, his 
ignorance of his own laugmtge is inexcusable; 

“ Si honor is fait, mqiorem tibl habere non potui : si fitles, nuyorem penc Itabui, 
quam mihi ipsi. £p. Fani. v. 20. 

In the same strain of superannuated tittering, he proceeds, 

** which [sc. fidem] this learned body is so generous as to give grutuitmsUj (for they 
cannot mean it in die Roman sense, of citlier rendering credible or pledging) to 
an old Jewish historian, who bus been dead seventeen centuries —* .losepho JtJem 
damus,’ —and make a taitlilcss ii8ur}>cr give to huitory, what he never iiad to give 
to any one—* Augustus fidem historic deditJ” Rev. p. 

The wisdom of all this is just as small as the wit. Docs he mean 
to say, that the Roman sense of “ Josepho Jidem damns,*' is ** we render 
Josephus credible F' If so, he is quite in the dark. Dare jidem, 
after a thing, a c» cumstance, an argument, may mean to add weight 
and credit to any statement. Thus, 

Nunc quoque dant verbo pluritna signa fidem. Ov. Fast. ii. 20. 

Commemoratio antiquitatis .et auctoritatcni oratioui alfert et fidem. 

Cic. Onit. 34. 

But after a person, ** dare fidem" means to promise, to certify, to 
give on£s word. There is a marked distinction in its use according 
as it follows a person, or a thing. Homo dat fidem, he promises: 
JF/mno he believes: Res dat' jidemfxi adds credit: 

hahet jidem, it is credible. How absuiil therefore is .his remark 
about Augustus! We may say of a Jaithkss man, as well as of an 
upright man, ** dedit ifidem," It is not in giving their word, but 
in keeping it, that they diffm*. ^ 

But we have not done with this unlucky fidem yet. He goes on 
to say, , * ‘ ^ 


1 Cent. Mngesine, Oct* 18on. 
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* ** The Englhh phi-asc, indoei), may suggest another meaning', and mgk^ tu 
Dritons suspect, that, hi this new dialert, *J}dem dare* signifies what * fidem 
hature* did ia tlie uhl: but no such suspicion will arise on the Continent, tekere 
m such tHdigimoua expression exists." Kev. p. 437. 

O ! I had lostn sheep, an’ he had not bleated.” 

Why will a man force us to expose his \auity and ignorance ? 
The thing, ttft be sure, is in itself quite indifferent; but it may serve to 
sltotv what stuff this Keviewer is made of, who would fain have us to 
^jiini^be understands German. . ^ 

But let us bear the ^vords of Noltenius. 

Sediproi est occasio, quod Germani tnei locutione fidem dare ctiam fane utuntnr, 
qiuini ntcndttni csset locutione fidem habere, aut verbo sitigulo, credere vcl uccre- 
dere'i Hmc niiniriim, quod in vemacnlfi*linguit habeinus locutioneni Ghttt6cA 
g-eben, beytnessen, zustelleu, pntainuiiqiu’, qtiotnodu Latitiiim dare nostro Gcben alias 
rcs}>uiulut, ita respondere cidem ct iieic po'tse, dicique adco fidem dare. Noltcn. 
Antii>arb. Wicliinunni, p. 1 

Few of my readers will be disposed to hesitate between this autho¬ 
rity and that of the Reviewer. Many of them also may have heard 
the French phrase ajovter foi not used as the Roman adjungerefidem^ 
but ill the sense of credere. From a Spanish Dictionary by lilattel, 
I leara that Dar /«' raeuiis croire ; fioni, a Castilian DictJollary, that 
J}(ir credito, dar fe, is the same as alicni^dem habere; and from 
Raretti’s Itabiin Dictionary, that the English of Dare fedeh ta believe^ 
AikI yet no such indigenous phrase exists on the Continent! Well 
did Cicero observe; 

Qiii scmcl verecutidiue fines transicrit, cimi bene et naviter oportet esse 
impiuleiiteiii. 

Some other little matters of this sort must now be dispatched, ai^d 
then wc shall come tu the Jlos ct mrdutla, the pink and cream of 
criticism, the i>kus lum-s. 

“ Tigr.ines post reges subditos rex regiim appellatur.” Strabo, p. 77?. 

Upon this he exclaims, 

“ Is it possible that the writer <•011111 mean ‘ Ti^rancs, postyuam reges supra- 
^d^los imperio subjrarul, rex reffum opjn'ihUus cst' ” 

Here he supposes the construction post reges sttbdifos to be 
wrong: whereas it is much more correct and clcgaiit than bis qwn. 
E. g. * 

Paueis aunis post reges vxnctos. Clur. Orar. xi\. 

And agaip; 

Sexenuio post Veios captos. ('ic. Div. i. M. 

Such mmlcs of construcUon abound in Civy. SubdUos, tboUgli 
•not||tbe right word, ba$*a sort of authority even in Ovitf. Tne 
Reviewer’s own word, supradictos, never saw the light till long after 
the Augustan age. Snpradictis, which occurs two or U^e times 
ill Quintilian, ought to be divided, as it is in Horace ; Adds supra 
dictis, Serm. II. vii. 78. In tlie.se places it alwws means the 
which have been before said. As an adjective prefixed to a^ubstaative, 
like the « veon^r^pevof dvr,^ of Polybius, it was never employed tilh a 
inu6b later age. There is no need of ^sitying appeflatt^ est, because 
VoL.vi. No. XI. E* 
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of \Im past time stibditos: nothing i$ more common than this irragU> 
laiity in the nari-ative st^Ic. Indeed appeltatur is the right tenst, 
if a practice or habit is iQuunt to be expressed. 

The next paragra[di of the Review contains ^ grOss fabrication. 
A passage from the notes is produced to this eftect 

^^'Plaisecnscs iioster author ahirmat esse oUm props paludem^sitos; femotit 
tamcn incolis ad ntrliorem locum a palude dist&nteiu, orbs nova nomen prisenm 
servavit, quod ooineii non eorum situi ab aqnis reuioto proprie competeret.*’ 
^To which, sayj! the Reviewer, the writer adds with sey'-eom^aeeat oot^bknc/ij 
**' nihil abwirdi in his, ut niihi videtur, apparet. p. d90.'' And, to prove that 
there is aheupdity, he proceeds to correct the Editor's Latin. 

By this methoti of quoting, an author may be made to say any» 
thing. The truth is this, l^dliut'rias had objected to the etymology 
of Plarica given by Strabo. lie cannot reconcile it with the inland 
situation of that city, tliat its name should be derived from a word 
signifying an oar; he says, ** Quid absurdius hoc efjpno?’* The object 
of Falconer's note is to account for this paradox; which having done, 
he vindicates Strabo from tlie reproach of Palnierins, alledging nihil 
• absurd* in his, ul uiihi videtur, apparet.’^ 

Now fpr the Latinity, which this Reviewer, forsooth, thinks proper 
to coriect. 1 hope the rWder will have patiencp to examine it care* 
fully, and be will bud that, for one fault he mends, he makes two. 
The Editor of Strabo he somewhere compares to a Chinese tailor. 
But there is a homely English proverb, according to which, it seems, 
he would not rank very high, liiroseif in the scale of handicraft 
eiBpl<^menyis. Thus then he would correct the note. 

" Plataernsrs ad paludcut olim habithsse, noster affinuat: in locum antem 
meliorem tranalatoa uovm orbi aoaieo priscam contiauisse, sUai licet, ab aquii 
remato, haitd diutiaa cempctisset.” 

^ill he tell us where he ever met with tlie word ntui, and from 
what author lie borrowed tb^ phrase hand diuHust iJaud dhUiusf 
no longer. Is this the critic who has no mercy for bald Latin t and 
who thinks it not benruth the business of a scholar to bunt for 
mistakes in the posthumoits works of one long since dead ? of one^ 
who never aspired to the credit ^ of a pure writer, and whose habit 
it was to pour forth the various information, with which his mind was 
stoted, in the language that first preseuked itself to bis pen. Oh 
tniserahle misuse of time, even when learning is so employed! The 
concluding part of tiie ^itor’s note might have been better express* 
ed thus; Urbem nomm princum nomen servasset quanquam ej, siltf ab 
aquh remoto, ^am id non compderet. Competent is right, not eom^ 
jpetmet : the idea requidfs coiitinued time, or tlie iniper^t tense, not 
the pr^erperfect, much less the pretcrtdnperfect Conoentrei would 
be better still. ' 

One step more, and then we are out of the mire. The fdUowieg 
he projpo^ as a piece of faultless L»t* i, not without his accustomed 
Meet at Oxonian laiin. 

< “ Nchdc vuU PaiiHsmias Helaftllium Andropowpi fiUuin e Nelei jprogenie 
nreNtan ftiisse, yui in Attica sedetu Aahuismii atque ideo 
Rev. p. eaii. 
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In this sentence there are no less than four faults; two^ of thejn 
rank barbaris>u8~/vriia«in qid -eundem qui. TItc two other faults 
are, habuim^t-^occidistet. 

First tlien of primum qui. Any re^er of Cicero, one would 
think, must h:tie observed tliat he iiivuriabiy avoids this phrase, 
although he has a hundred occasions for using it, if it were l^tin. 
In the tfeatise de Claris Ori^toribus, this idea occurs continually; 
aud the phrase employed is either primus aloue, or qui primus, or the 
adiverb primo. E. g. , 

Cam cetera inelins, quatn Superiores, turn pri/nuj; titrr/t(7.ri7. c^viii. 

flic primvs injiexit orationcni, et earn mollem, tcncrantqne redtlidit. c. ix. 

Sed tuin fere Priieles. • • primus adli^baitdoctrinara. c. xt. 

Ct earn prmum ub eain ipsaift caiisam Maviiniiin esse appcliatnm. c. xiv. 

^ctilapius, qui primus valuus obligavlssc dieitur. Cic. De Nat. 71. a. Nizol. 
voc. Primus. 

Peripatetic! primi cx omnibus pbilosophis docaeront. Cic. Fin. 110. a. Niaol. 
voc. Primus. 

So Horace: 

liii robur ct triplex 
Circa pertns emt, qui frajrilcm truci 
Commisit petago raleni 
Primus, Od. i. .1. 

Such a phrase as primus Juit qui habuit, would have grated in the 
ears of any Romiui. The reason is manifest. Qui lieiug a relative 
reters projierly to a person or thing, or a quality in the abstract, 
not (if one may be allowed to use a logical term) to a quality in con> 
creto. Now prinuts is an adjective in the suiterlative degree: but 
who would think of saying, pidtherrimus qui vmit ad Trqjam, for 
pulcherrimus eorum qui venei'^t T The Relative might refer to 
pulchritudo in the abstract, but not to pulchritudo implied in pidcher- 
rimrn. The same principle holds in Greek. There we say, of v^ukos, 
o; u.iS^\i<rTo;, not 's'ceyrof $s, xxXhttrrof of ■ 

The other barbarism is eundem qui; which will require a little 
more discussion, because it appears to derive more countenance from 
the practice of guo<l writers, and neither Vossins nor Tursellinus 
seem aware of the true principle. Is it however credible, that if this 
mode of speaking were correct, it should not be met ivith ten times 
in all tlie purest writers f The idea is so common, and enters iiiadver- 
tenily into so many sentences, that we must pursue a very diderent 
rule of criticism, when examining this, from what is usually adopted 
when the genuineness of a single word is suspected. In the present 
case 1 should not admit three or four instaiices, out of the whdie body 
of Latin authors, to Justify the use of it: but the Jfact/ I belWve^ 
h, that in the way here employed it does not occur once. Cioero't 
ordinary way of speaking is, rum qtd, is qm', when wislies to 
identify a person with some fact or story. Vid. Clar. Orat* e. an* 
and twice c. xxi. c. xlvii. 

A thousand'other passages of the ratiie sort might be praAftoed 
from him and Livy, in which a modem would say the iame who, Vid. 
Liv.'xxi. 40. 
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. Ootlooking over the cxiuuptes in Gesncr and Facciolati, I do not ' 
find cHte which supports the< Reviewer’s phrase. There are none 
where is used after tefeniA when idet^ means 9.person, or substance. 

The reason for this may oe, that is tiui identifies an individual as 
wdl as idem qvi. If it m Ae at all, it must be the same he: for 
substance does not admit of more and less.* But when idem qui 
is used with reference to a quantify it denotes the same de^ee, and 
idem may generally be converted into par. “ 

Ami iiot only .does quality vary in degree in the same thing, bat 
the same quality may be in different tIUngs. And again, one thing 
may have the*saa»e relation to many others. Hence, both in denoting 
quality and relation, idem qui is a common mode of speaking. 

The examples in Vossius and Tutsellinus of idem qui, so far from 
opposing, really suj^rt the principle I am maintaining. 

Verres idem est, qui fuit semper. Ck. Verr. i. ap. Tiirsell. 

Here idem means character, not person. 'Fhe same may be said 
of these: 

fist idem qui semper in rcpublica fuit. Cic. Att. ix. ii. Gesn. 

Nihil commutantor animo, et iidrm abciiut, qui vcncrant. Cic. Fin. iv. 3. 
Peripateticis vestris, qui quondam iidem erant, qui Acadcmici. Cic. Off. 
iii. 4. 

If the phrase is never used, as 1 believe it never is, of persons hut 
In this figurative way, when by person is meant character or quality, 
there cannot be a stronger proof that it is impro|)er in any other. 
For it should be observed, that absolute sameness or identity is then 
predicated : which sameness is the projier antecedent to qui. 

In the New Testament, what is translated the same who, is seldom, 
if ever, o aoVcf q{. In Luk. vi. 38. means quality. In 1 Cor. 

xii. 6. 0 aJrof signifies ONE; and iff other places, relation. When 
a reference is made to'd aJro/, it is generally by a word denoting 
quality: as, 

TON ATTON Ayrnitt »xnrte OlON th-gt h t(Mt, Pllil. i. 30. ‘ Having the same 
conflict vhick ye saw in me.* 

When the relative is used in Greek, the antecedent is not d auroi, but 
euros. 

Another fault'in the Reviewer’s phrase eundem qui is, that the 
relative is not in . the sume cose with the antecedent, which it ought to 
be. as, I hopet tlie following analysis will prove. The argument 
teqoinn a little steady attention; and it seems to me deserving 
of it. 

When ii&m is in the nominative case with qui following it, mere 
identity is pred^’ated. ItUm est qui fecit, as have already shown, 
kbartwrous: idem est qui fuit is Latin. The rules of grammar ma^ 
indeed require ^an accusative case, but identity is the idea that is 

* "f . . . Ill . . . . . . . . i i . . - 

' * OmK U h M» f*h ri fjiJaMm ««} vi nrm , . . 9r»y tt tartf ^ nith btrim 

JMpyvat, sOtL tarut fui'Kkov xat hrm •ytffwvo;, tavrw, bat taifot irfvt, 

Anstot Categor. lOfl obeiat, ,*&sdi^iTsi it rl x«l Httw si um. Ibid. 

.wi^llMknfTo;. ' 
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Expressed: nothing is predicated of tlic thing melatioued but that it iT 
the same. Thus, 

Apud bonos Mem sumus quog relii|uisti. Cic. Att. i. 13 . Tonellin. 

Here quos reliqttisti means no more Uian * gvi fuimus cum nos reli- 
4 ]uisti/ So, 

Eosdem ease oratorios uumeros, qui sunt poetici. Cic. in Orat. c. Ivi. 

< 5 rhe variation of rase does not affect the meaning of,the proposition: 
identitj/ is all that is predicated. 

JBut when idem in any of its oblique cases is followed by on/, the 
meaning of the passitgc w, not that the thing which idem denoted 
is the same with any thing «lsc, buf that it bears the same relation to 
two other things. Now die inflexions or cases of nouns are expressive 
of relation. The case of idem denotes the relation it Ijears to one 
©f the tMO things, and the case of qui denotes the relation it Iwara 
to the other. Hence the case of frfcm and the ca.se of qui ought to 
be the same, otherwise they do not mark the same relation. And 
thus, I believe, it will be found that the he.st writers iuvariably use 
the words. Eadem ratione qua, eodem pacto quo, eandem potestatem 
quam, eodem loco quo, are among the most ordinary jdirases. The 
last phntse is from Livy, \lii. 37. where loco means rank, estimation, 
which is a quality or abstract idea: if it had meant simply place, 
ipso probably, and not eodeut, would have been Uie word: as in this 
passage of Cicero; 

Castra paiicns dies liabitimus, en ipsa, qua contra Dariuni liabocrat apud Issuni 
Alc-xander. Kp. .4tt. v. ii!0. 

There are vaiioiis ways indeed of expressing the same relation, 
and sometimes this happens with idem qui. As, Vovit in eadtm 
verba Consul, quibus antea quinqueunalia vota suscipi solita erant.’* 
Liv. xxxi. 9 . SVhere the change of expression is ea.sily acemmted for, 
by the use of suscipi instead of rejteating the verb' vo\co: but the 
relation is not changed: and the rule, that sameness of relation is 
marked by .‘«ameness of case, is liable only to those exceptions 
which we must expect to meet with under every grammatical 
rule. 

A remarkable instance of the obsertance of it just occurs to me in 
Livy, xxvi. 33. 

Cetcronmi oniniion Canipannrtmi eundem erga uo« anitnom, quem Cartlis^ien*. 
Iibus, fnissc—not ‘ qui Curtluiginicnsibus.’ 

And thus too xve utay use all words denoting irlation, although 
^e.y include a person Miider them. Eodem rege quo, ood/em dueequo, 
eodem ducr, qui, or, as this writer says, eund^ esse 
qui occidisset, is against the genius of the language, and argues ai| 
Ignorance of the principle which governs this phraseology. 

But to return^ from this digrefsiou to the Reviewer's Latin. Both 
the tenses habuisset and occidisset are wrong. Haberet might do, 
as njdting to continued time: but hahueril h the ino*ro usual form! 
Instead of occtdissenie should have said accident: for accident has 
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subordinate to it, connected with it, whoso time cannot 
begin nil the time of oeciderit is past; tphich is the proper test for 
Ike use of the pir. crphtperject subJunciiHe- 

I will prtaliKC an exact purallel, in point tenses, from 
Cicero. 

Puhlhim ctiatn Setpiont'm Nasicam**• *hal>iUim eloqucnlem aiuiit, iliius qui 
sacra arceperit, tilium. Clar. Oral. c. xx. 

Which this Reviewer might have expressed thus, s' 

Publiam otia^n Scipioiiem Nasicara fiiiscc aiuat qni e'loquens habitus fuisset, 
cjusijne'pisnrem cundcni essa, qui sacra acccpissct. ‘ 

Such is the advantage of not having one’s Latin stvle spoiU at 
Oxford, llis own sentence I shall beg leave to ca!>t quite in a new 
mould. 

'N'oiinc vult Pausanias, primnm ex Nelei nepotibiis Melastthum in Attica sedem 
babaissc, ac proinde enin es&c qai Xantbum occidcrit? 

When preparing to introduce the Devs Lunus, he clothes the 
Editor’s remark in a new Roman dress, which he fancies is perfectly 
inrosfTtffie; ‘ ** Romanis eniiii Gra?cisque juxta iguorantibns quisnain 
deorum esset iste Meiies, pro alio quain Luna, sub tica ptrsona * 
ab iis ciUta,'vix haberi potmrit.'* StraVoni vix haberi, is 
one of those faults which may grace the fourth form at Eton, but 
seldom, 1 imagine, rises higher. in the school. What pofuerit has 
to do here I will not attempt to explain. W'e w'ill however supjtose 
it to be potuit. And what then 7 Is it possible,” he exclaims, “ that 
even the pressmen at Oxford should be ignorant that there was at 
Rome a Jbeus Lunus^ as well as a Dea Luna ?’' 

^his is one of those scraps of nauseous pedantry which bring a 
reproach n}Mm the study of ancient lcarniug-~exa'itiug an insignificant 
trifle into an affair of importance—a solitary and obscure fact, of 
which every one may well be ignorant, into a criterion of sound 
erudition. This too 1 should say, if bis mythology were correct. 
But the ignoraiice is as palpable as the affectation is tlisgu»ting. In 
order to expose it, it is impossible to avoid a longer detail than the 
Goil and all his worslnp{>crs togctiicr are worth. Rut so it is with 
puny cavils: they generally lake more trouble and uioic time in 
refuting, tlian strong objections. 

Thti first thing then that strikes m is the uniform silence on fhe 
subject of'lhts deity in all pofHilar competKliuiiis of Roman untiqui- 
ties. Cicero* Ovid, Livy, ami rdher writers about that time, from 
whom w« collect iucidentaify most of what we know respecting the 
Roman religion; ncser mention him. And in fitet the earliest writei; 
who 8}i«aks of biin as connected with that religion, is Tertuliiaii. 
In b» ylpo/offtticus, written in the third century, he boldly attacks 


l Sub dxm pfrwwo—Thiii i» u b«(«l n jihiasc tet’he coMid havf uwd: and 1 doutit U» punt;. 
fn» might hav«'.aid, tantfitum/tt-miuit, fitmineujWma —any ttiiu; I'fUrr than 

for I Itk; strict inisaning of Ibc phrnae is, fctrfer the atiunted apptarahce, oT 
tAorOflsr, qf a Ootldcrs. 
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• the pagan supcrstitioiis^aud follies. Having spoken of the disgraceful 
stories which the IkssI poets relate of tlitir own deities, be' pr<tceed» 
to notice low and vulgar farces, in which they are exposed to the 
derision of the populace. “ Mtfechutn Attubiin, et inasculuni Lunani, 
et Dianuni flagellfttain, et Jovis thortui lestawentum rei itatum^ et tres 
Hercules famelicos irrisos.''c. 16. Tlie epilltets to the other deities 
are mtevhn^n, JlagellatatUf moiiui, fameliroti, all denoting something 
absurd or hulicrous; from whe’ncc we must in reason infer that the 
c}ij|het mnsc»/«.f was of the same kind. If so, could it even at that 
time be a part of the religicm of Home, wlieti Icrtullian himself 
produces it as a burlesque of their religion ? * 

There Is no arguing from the capricious manner in which the poets 
and artists diversified the foyni, thc^ex, and tlie office of their deities. 
At this rate, we shall have a Female Bacchus, a Fenus Musculus, a 
Fortuna Barbaia, ami every other preposterous ah*urdity. Hveii 
Jupiter would hardly know himself in the Orphic verse, 

Zeus olffTnv yevero, Zebg «jtA|3coTO,' e7r>\~T0 

And as, according to Spon, there were many who heUI all the deities 
to be of both sexes, so the philosophers held them to be of none. 
Vid. Spon in Polen. Supplem. voi. iv. p. (>7S. 

A little before the time of ^rertuUian indeed we arc told by Sj[>ar1ia- 
nus, that CuracalJa, when in the £a!>t, visited Game in l\ieso{>otamia 
for the sake of the God Luuus, Lvni lid gratia. Vit. Caracall. 
p. 87- fol, cd. And iiTime<Uately he tells of a foolish sujterstitlon 
prevalent among the Greeks and Egyptians respecting this deity, 
ill a way that shows he thought him utifuown to the Homans. 

The following arc the words of Spon upon the subject. Dens 
iste Luuus, seu Lunat hubitu virili sicpe in numniis Greecorum e\pn- 
uiitur.'’ Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. f>78. But in all these coins he 
is represented with the Plirygian tiara. 

T(ie disgusting story of Elugabuliis, who assumed that name from 
the Syrian deity of the Sun, iuui introduced his worship into ilonic, is 
well knoivn; but even this story affords no foundation for a Dem 
Lunus at Rome, 

As far as it goes, it makes against it. The new d< ity brought in 
by him, to match with the '^vrian Elagabalns, was*a female called 
OJfavist, from Carthage, the same with the Pha'iiician Astarte or 
Luna; and, as the foolish story goes, it was tlie/c/ninmc character 
Cf this ddfif which directed his choice; tor lie took it into his. head 
that his Syrian God was not pleased with tht^ bride he had Wfore 
given him, Pallas, because of her warlike character. All this trash 
may be secn-in Hcrodittii, lib. v. c. l.*i. Now the votive tablet at 
Palmyra exhibits the ftiinar Deity as a male m armour ; lind if aiiy 
inference is to be dra^vll from these data, it is that he never found 
his way to Rome. The Syrian worship even of the Siui was, we 
know, expelled from Rome, after the death of the monster who intro¬ 
duced it. And it is worth remarking, that Sperlingius, hi one of 
his letters published by Polenus, says, all the Nortitcni and Eastern 
natidns worshipped the Moon as a mole—the Greeks and DomaiK 
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onl^ (with-those nations wlio wished to imitate tfiem) esteemed that 
•deity,a*feniate.’' Polen. Suppleni. vol. iv. p. 2J)4. 

Now Strabo, as Casaubon well observes,^ when jE^iviiig this Asiatic 
deity a Greek name, instead of coining a new word, prefers 

M^y, which is masculine, an«l is properly expressive*‘of his character : 
ami, as far as appears, even the Latin name Ltjnus was not coined 
till long after Strabo’s time. •»- 

But such iiupiirios, instead of indicating a classical taste and ardor, 
arc pretty sure tests of a depraved appetite, which is incapabitv of 
ivlishiiis wholesome native flavors, and seeks its gratification in every 
thing that isefetid and disagreeable to an iincorruptcd palate. Never 
can I believe this writei tt> have imbibed the generous love of ancient 
learning. His delight is not to laifnch his,vessel on the broa<l curicnt, 
and spread his sails to the wind'; but to dabble in soiue muddy 
back-water, and fish up with ignoble {Kiins a few' filthy shreds and 
remnants, which might well have been allowed to perish where they 
sunk, in the dark silent pool of oblivion. 

** Ttio soventi'cn maps, with which tiie seventeen bonks are illustrated and 
adorned, arc said, in the picfaec, to hare been formed on the. be.^i anihoritieoj and 
carefully adapted to the ;reography of Strabo. We have examined only tiiat of 
tlie central sratcji of fJrepce ; and in tliat wc? tindncitlu-r Erjlhra* in B<eotia, nor 
jEfta-, Histia'd, or Oinbije in Eubaa—though they are all described as i-itics of 
importance in the ti'xt of tlie author — are duly ptared in the map of M. 
iD’Anville—and the three first, moreover, distiuguished as independent states by 
their coins still extant.’* Rev. p. 440. 

In this single paragraph there are three false propo.slfion«, one 
misrepreseiitatioii, and one blunder. The blunder is Orabia' for 
Orobiac. Tlie misieproscntati<ta is, that Uhtieea is not iu the map. 
OreuSf which in Strabo’s time was the name of IIi.stm>a, is in the map ; 
ami it is difficult to conceive that be. did not know it, because in 
O’Anville’s map it is called Ornis, prius IstUra. As for the three 
false propositions: £iytlirm in Bceotia had uo coinage of its own: 
iEgse in JE^btea had none of its own : and the maps are not said in the 
Preface urbave been formed on the best authorities. All that is .said 
of them is, that care was taken to adapt the last fourteen to the text 
of Strabo as closely an the three first. 'I'he adoption of the name 
Oreus instead of (listitea is one proof of this. 

Having now nearly disposK^d of the long string of false assertions, 
misrepresentations and blunders, which go to the composition of tlii.s 
article, it only remains to say a few word.s conceniiiig the Edition 
itself of Strabo, which ha.s l)cen made the vehicle of so much coarse 
invective. In the account given of it, the ]iuhlic are as much wronged 
as we are abused: for no*view wlmtevcr is .lai<l before them of it^ 
nature or its merits. Neither can I aflbrd •raucli room tor tlia^t 
purpose: it being my de.sign not to vindicate the book, but to vindicate 
the University from false as^icrsiotis. 

> It contains, how ever^ collations of almost, all the known manuscripts, 
li has every thing that was valuable in Casaubon s edition: of which 


1 Ad Spattkiuu CoikcaU. p. 88. £d. VtT, l&U. 
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<^itlon nuroberlesf typographical crror$ arc corrected* The excelleiice 
of Tyrwhilt’s con.ieelural eineiulations is acknovi'lcdged» by the 
Reviewer; although heVsks, why they were not published in one 
small suppleinoiitary volume. 'I'he answer is, they have been printed 
in a small volume, as every preteiuler to exact Greek criticism ought 
to know, twice already: once at London iu J78.'L which editiou 
is (]uotc(i bv Sehweighgeiiscr iu his notes to rol>bius, and once bv 
Harlesin 1788, from which the French translators have taken hb eon- 
jj^etures as far as they have gone, and in general adopted them with 
aeknowledgments of their ingenuity. * * 

/riie lleviewcr praises these etiieiulHtions highly, and, out of near 
two hundred, selects six, as being purticuiarly ingenious, and as having 
been conjirnied by mamtseripts collated since his dcatli. The first 
and the last of these six have had>no confintnition whatever from manu¬ 
scripts; the fir.‘t is not so much a con fee fare, as an adoption of the 
sense given in the old Latin traushitiou: iiie third is only pariiallp 
confirmed: and the second and fourth have no proteusi'«ii., to nufierior 
sagacity, as 1 will leave it to any one conversant iu these matters to 
determine, ilow luiaecountuhle all this! when, in I he impe.rtcct 
reading which I have myself given to the’ notes, [ have found above 
twelve very ingenious ones positively coiifirmeii, as mhny {ntrtiallv 
coiiHrnied, and at least twenty, far exceetling tluise selcctc*} by him in 
acuteness and ingenuity, not yet confirmed, hut bearing the slronge:it 
marks of probability.* 

He goes oil to say, 

Almost tiie whole of the Editor's own notes are. histovical and ^eogmpkual 
enmiuenlaries} which may he of use to the reader, iu saving him the trouble 
l»f reference,” 

And yet all this is called alloy, p. 41 .<). 1 . 3 C. Besides, what is 
meant by saving him the trouble of reference} iVJauy of them, nay, 
most of them, will g-/cehim the trouble of reference, if he has an inqui- 
sitive turn : for they point out the passages iu ancient and modem 
books, wliich tend to throw any light upon the text, or which contain 
matter intimately comiet‘ted with it. In many of them, dbputed points 
' of chronology and geography are discussed,* and frequently explained 
by diagrams—incidental elucidations of other autliors are* given—the 
ancient ami modem names are appropriated, oilcu be\oud what 
D*Aiiviile and other geographers have done—the etymology of many 
is traced to Oriental words— a concise history of remarkable towns is 
giveii—tJie productions, natural history, trade, population, ebc. are 
compared with the accounts of the best moilcrn travellers—a vast 


1 It may not Ik* uuatTopt^tliic lo tlmsc who iiiku an InlcroM iu this <1rparlmcnt of ericiri!ua, if 
Zapreify (•ome ofthev* out ot'u much lonucr li^i of each kimi. The lim nnmhcr riwurtes> fte 
page. tliQ wcond tin- line. !«!, 4. C;W. S?- SW, SO. MT. B. 401, l». 688, SI. tkyj.SS. 700.10. 
874,19. lUSi, 17. 1170.72. rntirely coufimK'd. S»7, tO. S3S, SI. 384, IB. 406, S‘J. 4,10,13, 677, 43 , 
ObO, 1. (190,11, 799,3&. (MrUcilly ronlirnicd. lOfi, 34. S90, SO. 306. 334,89. .178, 4 CS. 6. 

439, H. 493,14, Cos, 0. 733,7, 73.i, 10. with a lUuUiUulc besides, ihgenioot, alihough not co* 
jjunud. 


T# Monk’s Hippolytm^ 

' ■ . 
irafkf^ of emious infonnation is scattered tlurougli them^ of a ramUiiig 
snd'mbeellaneous kind, but ahv^^rs connected with the text—and, 
BOtwUhstandiag the faulty Latin, sound sense and cuiisidcrable force 

reasoning are always |>ereepttble. 

The Reviewer indeed says, that, e 

'* In Histvty and Gmgraph^ the Editor displays the same sort of acruraey as 
in Orauimar and he supports hU charge by one spevimon. I’hilip'lhc son of 
Demetrius, and father of Persons, is called repeatedlu Philip the .Scfoml, tliongli 
he was the fourth regularly acknowledged King of Afaccdonia of that name. ’ 

This calumny' has been completely refuted by Mr* Falconer. 
There is but me place in tvhich the word secundus is applietl to the 
son of Etemetrius: and in that place it possibly meant not tiie second 
Philip but the ncM person who destroyed the cities Sci-ithus and 
Peparetbiis, after the war between Philip and tlic Athenians. I aiu 
nyself inclined to think it a mistake of the Editor's: noi* do 1 fear 
timt this conces^n will raise any other feeling but that of cuuteiupt 
Of indignation against the critic, who founds a sweeping charge of 
historical inaccuracy in the whole two folio volumes upcni tliis single 
noBtake. 


CRITICAL NOTICE 

OF PROFESSOR MONK’S IIIPPOLYTUS. 


KO. TI. 


V. 188. XufMf ti jrwsf. Ita M. e conjectuja Porsotii: qui ad v. 182. 
tsBiradat Aristoph. Thesm. 283, legcudo ifu^o t« Trte^^tr «i»xSu Hic 
▼ol^tur 

V. 208. apud Sophoclem uno tantum loco extare n«f xr (mtandi 
sensiZj monuit Valck. nempe in Philoct. 79f. Cic-it quidern M. CEd. 
T. 765. et Ajac. 388. sed in duobus hisce locis nihil impedit, quo 
minus if it more Sophocleo legatur: in Phiiocteto vero versus est 
manifesto spuriiis; ut aiio tempore-docebitur. 

V. 209. Ad h. V. M. longiorem Porsoni mitam protulit; qua con- 
finnatur canon de vocc non Atiicis usitata, et corriguntur 
JBacch. 279. (275 Br.) Hoc. 392. (39().) Alexis apud Atnen. i, 
p. 28, 5* Emendantur quoque Nonnus in Gregor. Nazianzen. Stelit, 
p. 136. Eton. leg«ido pro et Longus bis, scilicet, 

lib. 11 . p, 61. ed. Villoison. “ Tgiw? Sn yt^ett •»t «5 flcge •urttf ut supra 
dirnf tvrjfftftlttts ' Ct p. 33. pmc* • 

MvKttf 'ifuttf ytriptttf: fnistra cl. Editor tptut : legendum 

ifftuff qtiod cum dativo construitur Alcest. 1019. Erecthei Fragm. 1. 
Aristoph. Eysistn 557. Demosth, n. Zrgp. p! 582. Lon^n, n**T. 

10. Procop. Hist Afcan. 7. Suid. v. ’A^yor. Hierocl. p, 206. 
«d. Keedham. Eustath. OA. A. p, 1397. 34.** 

V. 216. Po^ h. V. inseri -vofutt Porsonus Ki/rsir *£tt ytnlpMt 
ab Artstophane; enjus Schol. in Vesp. 748. monuit eas 
esse ex Hippolyto iksumtas. M. quidern credit illas in editione 
>i|ipifefrt scripsisse Euripidem* postOa rejecis^. Sed longe praettat 
‘ aifittbwthi Valckeiuteiit: jodice quo legt debent in v. 230. 
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vice valgats lectionis ym^ftectt ubi taiSKil 

prioris lectionis kiam nunc rescant. ’ * 

V.'Siy. Porsonus, teste M. emendavit Aristoph. Anagyro i^iid 
Athen. iv. p. 133. B. n^«; itut Ttn«y« vice : sed 

MS. ibi c{f. • 

V. 224. t! x-wnyifUtt K*i 0 VI jKtxsTit. Ita M. ad Porsoni Ri<^eRi. 
Vulgo jW(X*n;s. Brunck. post Valck. ^ex.t^. Alter MS. Paris, teste 
Musgr. /«iX!T»j et alter teste Valck. jiuXtn). Vera lectio est Ti ivvntyi* 
erii^ fttXfT^ xet/ car Aiiacrcontea citat Valck. Ti yif xiftt' Ct 

Ti tlXuaiiTTI Ktiu«i. * 

Y- 227. Kx<tw{ ultimam corripit. Hoc riiionuit Brunck. et post 
eum M. cujus emendationem Hesychii VV. DD. dudum praeripiunt. 
Utinam M. in, nota sequqnti vidisset Hesychii gl. Ejtrj)*? ar«x«ipf 
uvi T?s ?rff/ t«p ^Enri^atf' 3utpe^»t>n ya^ mtff sie 

!egi deberet part»m ope Codicis Marciani. ’xdrwf irtiMvf. *£» X-n^utn* 
iiro T «5 rin iixpt^u yk^ fw/wj. MS. habet 

‘Znpxv iupo^M et Ne quis dubitet de ‘SrvpuHpi^f sine voc« 

Evfis adcat notam Alberti ad v. 'Ayfl<r»t. 

V. 2.'>2. olim ediderat Musgravius: postea cum Valck. 

repudiat, nec Brunckio ncc Porsono probaiite. 

V. 233. Nwv ^is fti* ySSr* ivi iiifiitt 

veioi EerreXXav* vv* 3’ YeefcecSats 
tar’ xKVftilvrtts miXm 

Ita M. qui uKVftdvraif reddit ftuctibua mulhm permssis: sed potioe 
'csr senteniia BlomBeldi interprctantis von agitatis ^uctihtu. Etenim 
g)jiia! ’is cquestribus melius convemt littus placidum quam vexatum 
proceliis. Nobis tamen ^dispHcet »KVfi»rnt, vox ^ud Tragicot 
raris- ima vel prorsus insolkis. Pnestat igitur hue referre gl. Hesf 
chianam 7n\uyvft*dre«it^ quac VOX ad arenam certantiuia 
apprime convenit: et cxtat» alio licet sensu, quater in Euriptdeis. 
Veram neque sic integer est locus. Collate v. 112&. mxvieHitn 
'EIIEBi^ utrk @HPAE Iwl^m hic leg! debet «fa$ \iri anlkv 

itmXX«w : ut constriictio sit Sf«f wrexx^t* Tiftr .cf. Med. 668. 

A«»— srrtlhni) lllud vittr servant MS. Plor* et 'I%ot. non 

• Suidas: nisi libri MSS. in eo dant diversum ab edit. MedioL ubi 

legitur To^i. Hcsych. ns^iir, iiri rooc Ironise mservit irikoi 

Rcdde scilicet. 

V. 266. i^S rdfit Ita M. Sed legi 

debet ftsif Tiievc SvmtMu rv^aK cmn Littzacio: et pro&cto 

•neif vult Marklandus coUato v. 283. 

V. 273. Kif ratinr ^xtif trdtraa ykf 9ty» rdSt. Ita M. qui CUDd Schtdl. 
Ct Valck. intelligit qujj^si Latine dictum* ** Convenit inter nos ut asque 
ignorem ac tu.” Sed non incellexit V. 1>. pravam esse seriptoraxn 
irersus praeeuntiS) sic le^endi, OwJ’, inf df^ vivS* nuftdr^ft ipn { ^ce iSpe. 
quo beke perspccto, patet veritas lectionis, quam memorat Sclud. et 
servat MS. unus, «»». modo sic distinguns' iptM» irdmi 
Eodem recidit hate quoque quastio i Ula etirAim tuncta nteniio pretA^ 

V. 275. noTf{w VST «rs$ 9 Stc Mv quI' bene monmt 

post Valck. vocem wn* apud Tragicos dici calamicate qualibet sed 
prsesertim de ea, quae divinitus mimissa egf. At Choma nnllo jure 
Nuti;icem ptreontatur utrum Phsedr* fiofpm maeig att ih i tr i t n im 
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de&gi. Qai enim Nutrix hoc scivctit? Ad hoc, plane ab ingenio 
•Euripidis abhorret ellipsis ista xetTe^pna iiftttf ante iw’ Noli 

igitur dubitare quin versus sit mendosus, et, si fors faveat, e Codicibus, 
sm aliter, ex ingenio emendandus. nsrs^ev vat* etvriff 
fttrn ; Nonnunquam per se est inten’ogantii.; vid. Pers. 2S7. 

In Philoct. 95 !■. libri variant inter et etCMtovfuit : quod 

verbum aptissimc huic loco convenit, cum modo precesserat tutr'i- 
In aliam quoque conjecturara incidimus. ww* 

MVTti? «<>(?<* w» 5rs(g«^sir?iy—cui respondet Nutrix 0«yiiy, orationcm sciljcet 
Ghori intermissam ipsa plcnam reddens. 

V. 280. «Statuit M.* articulum prsepositivum i vel sine particulis 
fAWf et apud Tragicos occurrere loco demonstrativi, rarius 
quidem, sed in exemplis indubix Sdei. At exempla ista rariora, si 
de Euripide loquitur M., frustra quassierit, et quaesita frustni tuitus 
fuerit. 

V. 301. fioyJdvfMi vwwi, ** Sic Ion. 134. legendum esf 

TTotevi ftcySiii aw tivaiceifttiit : nou lupx/Mff x«ya;; ** R. P . 

V. 304. ftiITtt T«S’ atv 6 »^tTTi^» 

yiy»«v SetXue-Ftit) ti 6 cc*it, Tr^c^avo’tt (rti/i 
fth ftiii^orrxf iifAUt 
fM TH* ei*x<r<rar, x. r. >.. 

Hspc, tanquam expedita omnia essent, VV. DD. sunt practergressi. 
Atqui ex iila particuLi fjtu patet sentciitiam negativam esse debere ; 
idem quoque patet ex vocibus wjo? tx?’ yly^tv 6 xXutrs-fie : 

quse ihagis sermoni aut negantis aut minantis quam suadentis con- 
vehiunt. Cf. omnino CEd. T. 343. Ovx «» <p^elirxtftt' «•§«? TeS*. » 
itXUft &vfMU ifrij xy^t»~0tTH. EegC^ igitur 'AAX’, ?»■#’, «» eurtty 

fe(9f TxP xv^xittrrtQX ytyvav llx>iaTtnKt TF^a^ova-ct rai/c x. r- A. 

Constructio paulo intricaiior librarios fcfellit; cteuiin «» evrat cum 
#v ^ixrote jungenda sunt, alteriitra particula negativa abundante, vel, ut 
rectius dicam, sine qua Grxeismus comiat ncccsse est, intorposim 
panentlieti xws sententia: vid. Hermann. Viger. p. 803. Mox x» sa:pe 
Mt sequitur et sjcpe sequi debet : ex. gr. In 1 327. pro nip' larft 7 .k*x 
fti Qw cl» vor* pra;bet Lasc. aitrlx: lege iW’, 

Jirz necnon In Prometh. .513. W? «»—OvJy's, axp* ft'n fidmv 

Si?ixp bene restituit Brudekius ntp' xr *. nisi quis partim 
cumBlomfieldo Uf xr praetulerit; dein ti et ai pernmtantnr in Troas. 
364 . Juxta libros MSS. deni<}ue oJx d* pfidyon is-^aiavrx est purus putus 
Atticismus (Vid. Pierson ad Ilerodian. p. 452. et H. iSteph. V. ^Sxm) 
pro *wx In Soph* Aj. 110. 0 xri^ pro Sxy^ pulcherrime 

Tcstituit Botheus. 

V. 324. Oi htavTJ y \r 21 fat Xthit'^afoxi . Ila M. Cui scnsus 
eSse videtur, Vhear igitur st modo necessc est vincar, non volens sted 
tua opera. At nihil hie habet 21, quod Graefce loquentibus omitti 
debuic. Scaliger'et alii corrigunt ot^ nv MMt'^^ofcxt. pauht rectius 
correxisseQt xh: ctenim Phaedra nfodo clocuta voces sx ^ xftxftTuv 
Kutri<^(in A.se amovebat: ad halic actionem vocula «2i referenda est j 
Nutrix manu FhaedfOm prehendebat, ut patet e versu 
.l^uenti Ti 7^ 

V. 3^7. et sqq. Gravis ih his messc labes ^'idetur, quam vel CocMcei 
Itali a Matthia mot confer^di, sperp, diluent, vel sine Codicibus 
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flul'pls* dilucrc poteiit, "Graecis liteiis versatus. Sea coiijecturis sati$ 
indulsimus. • * 

V. S4-7. tJ Ttu&’t Si arS^dvovf * 5 *»« Hscc rcdtlit M. Qnid 

est iUud tandem quod vacant amare. Nec male reddit, quoad sensus, 
quod ad llnguaru«ecus ; qusp postidat ut rcddas quid cst illiid^ quod 
saneferant homines amare, senteutiara scilicet plane a monte Phsedrae 
alicnam. •Hoc quidem Reiskius perspectum habuit, dum voluit, 
metro quanquam rcnit^cntc, a ih hiyona-m h sed facilis 

* est et certa correctio Myovs-' h av/tg^sa-a/j iJiniilitcr in Aristoph, 


’ etiroTi \ icc iu utvoque loro. 

S.'jy. « Vocis ellipseos cxcmpla suppeditalmnt Scaliger ad 
Varron. dc R. R. ill. p. ‘itt. Dan. Vessel Advers. Sacn iv. : 3 . Davis. . 
ad Tusciil. V. f). ct ad Natur. Door. Gl. et Bos in v.” R. P. 


y().5. 'OXeiitety tyayt <r»» ^iXav kxt ei.>.v<rtii Ita M. quidem 

edidli, scd l(Kam utpoie mcndosuni ct vires suas edugicntem aliorum 
s.igacitati commendavit. Atqui liahuit prac manibiis, fjuo aihil melius 
qnxri potuil, inter MSStorum lectioms vel, lit rectius 

scrilias cum Hernianno, xxrawrati, Verbum xatTimssn iisiirpat Noster 
Orest. M9, in sensu iulrrfedl; adco ut Kxrdtvcrxt hie commune 
qwoddam habeal cum -H'i. ^ % 

371. T i tri ioi uint. I'lx’C plane absoiia frustra qnis 

oxplicaro fuerit cunaius, nisi correxerit prius Ti ri r’«» 
iy txr »:««*. Voceni siftuo^ci hiibet Nosier Hoc, 4115. Soph. Phil. 182. 

373. Oi C>6tni Tuy^et Intelligit M. (plivu hie cadit, meta- 

phorice scilicet dictum a Sole in occ.isuni veigente ; at lingua postulat 
vcl futtirum vel subjunctlvum post « quo .* cf. Med. 1117. AIccst. 7SS. 

377. ?r*T’ vyxToj If ef§ftVT.«r’: ** H^ec 

ridet Aristoplianes in Etjuit. 1287. apercuis, vi ro in Ran. .<iG2. "liJ* 
irtr’ in Jjgflw vaKToj ctfr/evvtr.e'u Tin <jra-a?iSfcT^v« t/j 

tTTif : sic .scripsi pro vulgato ixiraXixT^vevx, quod nictri leges 
violat; ex emendatione Porsoni, cujris notiuam debemus Dobraeod* 
E notis M. j* . 

381. Notare neglc.\it M. Icctloncm, quam pnebet MS. Paris, 
teste V’alck. tw? vice 7 i»p.Ao<V<»; unde cnii potest Euripidea 

scriplura oUn ro y' tu ^^anif Teij Treirtf, VulgO fVro Sed fortiuS CSt 
altcrum. “ Etcnini non onniibu.s .sapere conceditur.” 

383. E ruderibus leclionum, quas MSS. lilc ct in 404. prsbent, 
vera scriptum in utioque loco potest erui facillime : uecnon in 444 . 
448 et 490. t'acilis civnjcciura raaniim Euripideam poterit. reslitucre. 
Sed paucorum ingeui.i hiijusmodi minutiis se dedcre nunc tempotU 
probe intelligimus. 

409. " 414. Hi ver.sus, utcun<|ue Euripidei, ex priori forsan edi- 
tione perperam appositi nullum hic locum habere possunt. lis rejcxds^ 
intellige Gracca. rim n **^05 •2cp’ iyiyteKnun quasi JLatine 

scrij^a. Jd hoc probe me uxormjuissej i^oque nihil 

in virum admissuram^ • 
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f 

Ksi fr fijcrotii xx^iri^trttn Ita M« CUm MSS. 4 

"xejMto quod habefXiasc. Aid. Stob. et X. n. Atqui xtfti^vrn* 

cst'unice veruiu : nam xM^iri^wtu non nisi apud Thuc/didem ec' 

- Tnicopompum reperias ; Tragici usurpant vel xet^^mvirixi vel xofU^tr^ 
tmt. Cf. Prometb. 876. et CEd. T. 580. Habet *.iuidein ^schylus 

in S. C. Th. 601. sed versum pro spurin lineis uncinatis 
circumdedit Porsonus; rectius inter 589 et 590. interposmsset leviter 
COrrectum ''Atik M^*v^xr ixpurtf tZ xxfiri^trti. Naxn Hesy« 

chius exponit pepfwn et Euripides Bacch. 406. con6n;pat. 

Unde legi qudque debet in Pers. 823. yij U^pcpSovr Ixxf^tTt 

rr«;^OT*'A‘ni$c «^v fr»vxA«vri» 

443. Ov T* Xwii. Ita M. e conjectura Valckenaerii leviter mu- 
tata. Vulgo pux V* pu Zu. Monet quidem M. erases illas (i. e. 

»(*) Txt (i. e. et r«i »r) ssepe librarios corrumperc. Hoc perspecto 
corrige, ut id obiter notemusj S. C. Th. 580. r£^* Jtr vypp v' h*r« 

irgprftJ^if vice 'H tpTpp t^ypp xeu’ qu« jure Porsonus obelo damnavit. 

459 . xpv tpivypvtra htirpZm ttpvf, Pcliciter Markl. 6tpi. 

461. *»■< fiiT87s: Hanc occasioncm nactus M. impugnare 

Yult Dawesii regulam, quae statuit brevem vocalem ad finem praceuntis 
Yocis a litera ^ sequentem inchoante semper esse productam. Et 
motus locis; qua: Gaisfordus ad Hephaest. p. 219. congessit, veriorem 
esse regulam censet M. quam Censor Anglus (Quarterly Rev. Vol. 
V. p. 225.) post Jacobnm Tate ad Collectanea Grseca Majora cd. 
Dalzel. promulgavity quod syllaba finalis scilicet in iis tantum 
locis^qtirodacatnr) in quibus ictus metricus vini suam iirtxTxnxiiP 
habeat. At nullibi apud Tragicos ictus metricus syllabam brevem 
Ibngam cfficit} et omnia loca quae Gaisfordus aliique congesscrunt* 
aut dudum emendantur, aut cmendatu sunt facillima. Verum de bis 
alio fortasse tempore disceptabitur. 

470. OvZi xrty^p - Mfifittaimv* Haud male M. edidit pvZ* uy sed 

majus adhuc latet vitium quod facile xnedebimui) si Codices Itali hie 
nollam lucem praebeant. 

473. 'AAX* ti - — ' ■ xetfTtP y* tu «i». Ita M. cum 

MSS. contra VV. DI). quorum auctoritas in hac re poiimr est, 
y^pps propter scribentium. Citat quidem M. ex Hecub. 782. 

ti fMP cVm ni prtthTp Zpk«» "Lri^ypt^t Ct infr. 483. c^(v^oii» »Pf Ei 

pj- tvfvrpjxtp. . Sed non mtelligere videtua M. quid sit in v. 

incommodi. Nimirum objicitur, non quia in altero sententiic mem> 
bro ti cum indicative conjunctum, in altero aut sequitur «> cum opta* 
tivo junctum aut praecedit^ sed quia sxut tempus non incertum xque 
£p signiScat. In Hecuba prufap suam vim vere indefinitam 
habet: nam reddi debet ti ZpxH vmhip (quasi scriptum li w»^ur) 

Anglice If I shall appear have justly suffered^ I r»ill submit : simi- 

. liter in v.* 482»3. tempos aliquod incertum signiHcatur in Slpi^^ 
{{tvfMCf ip ef §l : quae ’^bces sonant Anglice Afen shall 

- discover whether we will not ^ndM Horum uterque locus distal ab 

caratione Nutricis li — *— tZ n-fd^tuts it if you enjoy^^you will 

-have done weU e nam sensus manifesto poAulat if you have enjoyed--^ 
jpm veM have done well .* t. e. Gnece tv it. 

493^ ms Ziirrm: Ita MSS. omnes: quos sequitur M.«con« 
jeeinra tamen Porsoni, quam ab antiqo ejus accepit, commemoratat 
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scilicet Nob/s quideln Aldinufn iuirntt verac lecttoniii vestigia 

▼idetur conservarc. . • v . 

505. ti*ti fU n veMs 4tut. Ita M. ex emendatione Porsoni, cujiis 
notula MSta in Addendis sic cxhibetur. “ Aristoph. Vesp. 

(1450.) pi o yt 3bge n ut recte Schol. et Suid. v. ZnAw ; y»<t <r» mpe 
permlitantur, ut Med. 870. iibi pro tittis y recte ex MSS. edtdit 
Brunck.*e<K 0 $ r. Bmendu obiter HippoL 508. Kni fin iiStt 

cf. Valck. ad Phocn. 1659. Markl. ad Huppl. 277 et ad Ipli. A. 1233. 
grunck. ad Med. 326. et Apoll. Rhod. iii. 985, (adde Akest. 1U9 l) 
r pro y’ in eadeni fabula 118. ex MS. rcposuit Mus|p:,” • 

.51.5. As? S’'t| hitl*6v Ju' « T*w X^fAttor ^ Aoy« t*»* v mnXm 

slir» t' he ftittv ^dtdit> et Reiskii coiv> 

jecturam, si qux alia, certissimain, null© cum judicio rejecit. Cofri- 
gebat quidem Reiskius Sn/uiw v srAanar t./ ^ 7ri*-Aw» a*/**?, et partim 
feliciter corrigebat, partim secus: feliciter, quod A<>yd>i in k-a^W, per- 
peram, quod isri in A<*je»{ mutaverit. Hoc sensit et Bruncki's, qai, 
vxiMv adsumto, «jr« non deturbavit. Etprofecto sr>ijs*y quam vocem 
Hesychius expoiiit per ?rA«Mtft*», voluit quoque Marklandus citans 
Lnciani locum atii<rft it n etvrev tov uniats u»xi aiov tfcitTut q 4 

’OAirAS rnN TPIXON : quorum postrema verba ad irxittma »»* 
alludere fortasse videntur : verum utcunque de hocf statuas, noli* 
t.inier. dubit.ire quin ifctlrtet ^ mutari debeant in ItutxUv 

-ireStfe propter vefba Theocriti similia in simili re T«wt* «»« tSs? 
ri xpitnniav. Atqui Euripidis locu.s, ne sic quidem perpurgams, aliam 
mcdicinam efflagitat. Quid velim mox indicabo. Interim veftHi 
Scholiastae apponere libet, a quibus maxime cortuptis licet editornostof 
vulgiitam tueri conaius sit, ex lis tamen Euripideam scripturam ipse 
M. uti -spero, rcvocatam conficebitur. En locum. Aii, mir^ 
FliUilCv I* rat 'lv^a>ivr«v rt Xxfiiiv ^ >.iytv fen^invfut^^ x^dnnim 
uviTTTUrfiu,' Kxi rS fti* Aey^ xurct rc» A«y«)» t»?j irvt<iil>XfrMt iruitir* 

TO ii xTriTTTtiFftx >c.r.x. Verum ipse nihil video quuniodo Phxdra 
ptaucrir Aoyov rtvu Hippolyti Xu&uv xm rvuM’^xt rS Aoyw «vTi|$. Nec 
facile quis dixerit unde Scholiastcb suum (cyQyiluev,u« hausent, nisi priiis 
viderit <nius/oy in ftvr^umv esse mutandum ; eodem errore quo legitm 
rafiux vice fAvr,u,u» a Stobxo Tit. va. p. 80'. cilante iEschylum m 
S. C. 'I'll. 49. igitur et in textum admissis, lege in 

8c1l0liis All, ^yiiTiy, in vq ftfnuuat hi nt 'iteiraXvrav T< AocjSiw 4 

wXtKav 4 x^etrmiau vexirttxrfM' xai r» (ih arXaxm eturat too ttAomt t9s 
<ru»d'4'xavtv iiraSuv k. r. A. Quod ad femtauaa (Anglice a remens^ 
brance) hie usurpiitum, confer ob voeem Iph. A. 1240. Toift' 
o-s^ty fimftiiaf et ob sententiam Aristoph. Plut. 992. *'lMiy rt/vf/ua if»4vu9 

^6^ut, (Aav, 

527. "Eoioj 0 xxr aftfcitm : Negat V*Ict. i pro 4t esse Atticorto : 
, affirmat Monk, in Co tamen leviter errans, quod Euriptdets sentwtis 
hunc moreni intrndere vohut. E duobus locis, qn* protuHt M. 
fahiila:, judice Porsono, corrupttssimx, scilicet Baccharum 712. 468i 
prior in MSto. emendate legitur, postcriorem ipse sua emeilda- 
tione corrumpit. Aid. exhte Ov» <iAA’ C; StjufAsi iv««l7* S^«v|n 
Tu lege Xtfcixua o; uSm «v astAoi; De tSStt loquendt i4 

«*A««i pro Kxxaif adi Mttnkium ad v, 1 96 ; et cf, }d!bin*4A. 326. 04 
iusy xoeA« j^oXaa rdyS’ ifr^M ioftm. Eadcm formula SophocU festitttta locmn 
quendam egregie potest emendare. • 
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5S7» « 'A«f «■«»«. « Negat Valckcnaerl\is alibi apud veterpi , 

Grecos Jovem dictum esse pattern Cnpidinis: sed ’ £^*'5 « Ai«« »»if 
in suo Hippolj'ti exemplari certe legerat Eumathius de Ismen. Amor. 
IX. p. 342. ct X. p, 393. Nec minori jure ?r«7« A*«« vocatiir Amor 
<}uam A<»»»s iu firagmento Antigon® Euripidc® (vid. Valck. 
X>iatr. p. 154. c.) quippe Dione mater fuisse Veneris perhibetur.” 
H®c M. Atqui Eumathii auctoritas vix tanti habenda est, fit contra 
receptum Euripidi usum quidquam dciinlat. Etenim scriptor istc, 
quern et Eustatliium vocant, codices habere potuit non antiques nec 
diligenter exarat(fe. Et quod ad alteram Monki objectionem spectat, 
e;i pro levi hjiberi debet, quippe Venus, xque ac mater ejus, Imitn 
saepe nominatur. Hoc monuit et Valck. cujus conjecturam ax/yo; vi6e 
A 3 ms bene M. rejecit, non quia vulgata lectio est sana, sed quia ipsa 
conjectura talo nititur infirmo. Non Euripideo mori convenit «Xiy«s 
' pro usurpatum: nec sensui hujus loci vox oxiy^s maximi^ 

accomraodatur. Chorus etenim hie loquitur de Cupidinis potentia, 
non statu coiporco. Pro OAIOS igitur dudum emendatur OAOOX; 
nisi quis pr*tulerit A0A102 ut <ei,uitx«s ‘'Epuf in Sophocle et Platone 
teste Lfex. MS. Sangerm. apud Brunck. Lex. Soph. V. Cyrill. Lex. 
MS. A<jMvx#$, 3oX<0s. 

54‘9. oUtiftt r<cv. H®c comiptissima 

emendate voluit M. legendo mV Ev^vtwv vel £j^vT*3«f» 

esset scriptum pro Ev^vrtwf (vid. Soph. Trach. 260 et 1221.) 
eodem modo ac Betxx^s pro Ban%u»i. “ Sed verisimilior est Blomfieldt 
emendatio ^ev|<ef iV hoc est remigio, Hercules enim vastata 

CBchalia lolam ad Trachina deportandam navibus commisit,'’ ll®c 
M. At in Sophoclea fabula nihil reperias quod huic suspicioni faveat. 

558. SwoVoir'MV M K^^<$ oiai* iijTO. Ita M. VulgO XwoVait' tut 
M Kwttjis iWi/; Hoc metrum non patitur, nec lingua scripturam 
Monki. Ne GrKcum quidem est •!»» Id sensit, opinor, et 

Valck. ideoque eijJt* Scaligeri conjecturam comprobavit: sed cui non 
displicet it i lege hie ett •/» tgiruf et in antistropho Keiwftpov. 

567. AvSir rat itraht htfidtei. Ita M. pcrjicram Valckenacrii judi¬ 
cium secutus, qui Mf u»6» e MS. £. edere debuit. Nihil ad rem facie 
locus quern adhibuit M. In 868. subjunctivi modi pendet de 
^iff. Hie per se ponitui;, contra lingu® Orxcx usum. 

571. et sqq. Ver,sus, quos Chorus in hac scena cecinit, melius disponi 
possunt, Heathio facem pr®ferente. Verum ea res non hujus tem- 
poris est. 

604, ft* « Hespehius, nostrum versum forta.sse 

spectans, exponit per ^tatpit^tts^ ubi notandum est servasse eum 

.Atticam terminationem %tJ* H®c M* Sed proculdubio conniventibus 
.octdis Hesychiom inspexit: ibi manifesto legitur *E\%fydtnh 
at Kustmis .vult sed pr®stat cum 

Alberto: i^uomodo et in Euripidc olim lectum perperam ihnutavit ' 
M. qui rtictius mutasset« in ftn ad versus initium. Cf. Philoct. 1337. 
91^ Mr ftk fu^oftits Teste quidem Valck. habet X. n. in v. 

prspedend. fti ^ ir*«rA/«iK : cum duplici nc^andi particula : 
veiium ibi prestat «» jui Hil tandem scriptis, video nunc 

H^yciuum non else inspeaum a M., Valckenaerium, carco c®cupi 
ieqt^nMe,*et qus verba, pro more suo, exscribente, in gratiam scilicet 
leclorum) qtlibus copia libri Valckenacrii non conceditur. 
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618. et sqq. Hie locus a Codicihiis, quorum ope plurimum indiget, 
foj tasse sanabitur ; quod si non eventrit, ad conjecturas confugiendura 
erit. Interim silerf praestat. 

6‘22. «Aj8flir 'huutH.rm uSuoftt*, Ita M. edidit conjccturam speclosam’ 
quideniy utyoie ductam e verbis Scholiasts rut (du<riuv xttxov 3/Jd- 
sed revera fiilsam, utpotc de mendosa scriptiira 9vc-mv pendentem. 
jEtenim. scripsit Schol. ta» ow-mv, ut ab ea yt>ce exponeretur oh./3«r 
aufjltrm, * 

6SS. T« xrei'ioZ^yo* ffT/xTst KpT^if. Cum MStJ* 4*. edere 

debust M. MMiigyn. Ipsa elenim probe dici potest, ut did- 

tiir in V. 13‘)8. ^»v«v^y6^, utpote Uea, sed mulicres non t.indem 
{jotestatem sortiuutur, utpott mortales, quibus t* Dea »» 

^xvciv^yof conceditt 

6 k'i. Ad h. V. disputat M. do syntaxi <»«, »?, cum imii- 

cativi temporibus prsteritis coujungendi: ct, inter alia bujus C'>nstruc- 
tionis exenipU citaia, Hippolyti prioris fragment, ix. emendatum 
cxbibet a Porsono in Notnla M.Sta. qiii voluit Jtsv» 3' s-r«««<rt 

ra/.rfiirreirrt KAtrTou5-«y: confcri'i jubeilS y>MTT)t> ill Bacch. 26S. 

et Pluiarrh. Vlt. Pericl. i. p. 1.3.3. C. Verum hsc Porsoni ebnjeetura 
cedat necesse csi nostrs ab Hesychio h.iusts. In Lexico optimo 
legiior Ei5<>gofli<r«, Qtioe gl. aj^prime cum trrifieiTi convenit, nec 

longe distat ErOPOOISF ab ETPOOISI quod prsbet Clemens propius 
ad verani lectionem quam Stobaus 6v^i4ftnirt. 

H6S. g A«yo» 2^<atA6i«ei xetixM^iut kvur Xiyov. ItU M. non male Ayt 4 r 
emit c Avs-<» et A«g»», nec male vocem A«y «5 repetitam defendit. Quo- 
niam autem MSS. 2. dant ^ A«y4«s, legere possumus gj, % 

Sif>xXt7rxif KiiixfijMt Xvur Xiyov. 

078,}). Hos duo versus peritc adniodum Nutricl tribnit Rei^kius: 
nt manifesto patet ex initio orattonis Phsedrac ad Nutricem converse. 
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682. n^Ofpt^et PUtXTX^ TO-V^I. 

licet apiid scriprores probates reperiretur, (quod non puto') Inc 
frigida forct, praceuntc phrasi fortissima : lege 

igitur uia-rxirxi tfv^L et cf. Prometh. 24(). eurrxrx^ yinu 689. 

‘srwt ys»««. Hesych. imxutt xxi 

>:«^!'«A«? K.<9^*r }rrtp9Xf frv^u Ita MS. An legendum «i 

aiirrms'Ui 

721. U&t. Exemplum huju.scc formula> apud Ammon, 

p. 76. Sophoclis Palamcdi vindicat MS. Regius teste Kiddio» Critical 
Revictv. 
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INQUIRY 

into the Causes of the diversity of Human CMractn in various 
AgeSy Nationsy and Individuals, 

* d 

By the Late Profi^r Scott, of King’s College, Aberdeen.' 

N(). 

« rp ' 

1science of man,” say^ Helvetius, “ taken in its utmost 
extent, is immense: its study is long and painful. Man is a model 
exposed to the view of various artists: each has contemplated him 
under certain aspects; none comprehended him as a whole." * To 
develope the various hidden springs of human conduct, to unfold the 
laws of human thought, and to trace to tlieir source those errors, pre¬ 
judices, or peculiar bents of mind, which fix a particular stamp upon 
the human character, is indeed an undertaking of much difficulty, as 
it will likewise be allowed to be of very great importance. Man has 
been a subject of inquiry to the speculative, from the remotest periods 
of antiquity to the p^nt day. The sages of Babylonia, of Persia, 
and of India, entertained a variety of opmions concerning the human 
soul, its original production, its pwuliar. substance, and the changes 
of condition to which it may be liable.' The same subject engaged 
much of the attention of the various philosophical schools of <^eece. 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, had each their peculiar doctrines 
concerning the essence f the human soul, its various attributes, ori¬ 
gin, and future destination. The philosophers of modem times have 
not been less^ eager in their inquiries into this subject, perhaps the 
most interesting of all to man. Metaphysical speculations were the 
fiivorite employjnmt of the dark ages. On the revival of letters, 
divested of their scholastic absurdity, they continued to engage ^ 
attention of the most enlightened philosophers { and in iffiese later 
ages they have many ardent votaries among the learnt and 
nious; notwithstanding the numerous attractions which physical 
science, in its present highly improved state, can boast. 

^ It is, however, humbhng to reflect, that notwithstanding the succes¬ 
sion of s^ges, during whim man has been an object of study; not- 
wiihstancung the eagerness widi which his faculties and energies have' 
been explored, and me ingenuity which has beeu employed in senitin* 
Isii^ his natur^man vemains ^ little better t^n a riddle I 

If we consult diat school of i^ilosophy which derives itself fn^ 
Aristippus and Epicurus among the ancients, and which has so 
strenuously suppo^d by Hobbes, Mandeville, Hume, Helvetius, and 
a host of his countrymen among the modems, we shall be told that 


* For a Biograpkkial sketch of the Professor, flee No. V. p. 79. etso No: VIl. 
iniw. • 

* . La scrance defliomBir, prise dans toute sob i^tendae, cat iwmeiitet son ^tiide 
et pknible. Lliamnie est an module expose k la vue des dlif^reof 
artetes: chaette en coosidm qoelqacs fiices, aaoia n'en a fkit le tour. (]>e 
(dMonae, cb. 1.) ^ 
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•inan is a being actuated by motives purely seliish; whose sole delight* 
and chief pursuit is the gratification of his own passions, and who 
never seeks tlie good of others, but in order to accomplish some pri¬ 
vate ends of his o^n. If again we take for our instructors the fol¬ 
lowers of Zeno, and those more amiable modem stoics, who endea¬ 
vour to exgite in mankind the practice of a pure benevolence, we shall 
learn that self-interest is a motive that ought never to be listened to by 
« a virtuous man; and that we only accomplish the ends of nature, by 
promoting, as far as in our power, and from the moU disinterested 
considerations, the good of our fellow men. One philosopher ' will 
teach us, that the noble faculty of reason, by which man is pre-emi¬ 
nently distinguished from tlie brutes, is, of itself alone, competent to 
discover not only the various relations of abstract or scientific truth; 
but also to discern intuitively the qualities of good and evil, virtuous 
and vicipus; and at once to decide our moral conduct in the various 
difficult cases of right and wrong. Another philosopher" will be found 
to maintain that the evidence of reason, even upon the plainest sub¬ 
jects, is a mere fallacy; and no more to be credited than the visions 
of a heated imagination; that right and wro^, virtue and vice, are 
mere terms of convention j to which very di0&ent acceptstions are 
assigned in different parts of the world j and that private or public 
enidument are the only objects which a wise man will steadily keep in 
.view. 


Here is indeed a mortifying picture of the fruitless application of 
ingenuity to a subject so highly interesting to man as the develope- 
ment of human nature. Conclusions so widely at variance with one 
another, and frequently so repugnant to the common sense of man¬ 
kind, tend but too much to justify the contempt witli which specula¬ 
tions of this kind have frequently been treated; and to discourage the 
wiser part of die world from wasting their time in such fruitless pur¬ 
suits. But the errors, which have been introduced into a speculative 
subject, ought not to be admitted as proofs of the absurdity of the 
speculation itself: they ought only to prompt us to a more cautious 
procedure in conducting our inquiry, in order that we may avoid the 
Hocks which have produced the shipwreck of former adventurers. 
Happily, the principal causes of the absurd and erroneous doctrines, 
which have so Idng disfigured die science of human nature, are now- 
pretty well ascertained; and the method, by which conclusions so 


repugimt to common understandings may be avoided, has been 
clearly'pointed out, and even exemplified by various eminent laborers 
in this field of inquiry. It has been clearly shown, that ingeoioiu 
men, impatient at once to establish the ultimate principles of me sub¬ 
ject of their research, ba^e disdained the humbler task of collating 
thefte facts, and multiplying those observadons, by a carefid exam^ 
nation of which dfdne the principles of the science of human nature 
and of every other science, can be fimdy estaUi^ed. lliat in mosti 
cases the true order of scientific inquiry |»s been inverted—that pluio* 
sophers have first formed thrir systems, and laid down their prUici^es, 


Cttdworth. 


Heme. 
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and aftenvards endeavoured to accommodate to those principles the 
various phaaiomena of human nature that fell luider tlicir observation; 
instead of gradually arising from the examination and comparison of 
factv and phoenomena, to the establishment of tluvultimatc elements 
of their science. In too many cases alsOf it appears that an hypothesis, 
once formed, cannot be relinquished by its author without stiuggle; 
and that the love of truth is often too feeble to counteract the ilcsirc 
of establishing an ingenious system, where, upon a few simple princi¬ 
ples, a variety of conclusions arc reared, and a multitude of particulars 
connected ‘ together, by reasonings rather refined than solid. The 
love of paradox is by no means confined to the framers of tenigmas, 
but has produced more than one phihvsophic.d system. It appears 
indeed to be the principal source of those singular doctrines which 
have in ancient, as well as in modern times, appropriated to them¬ 
selves tlie title of scepticism, and which, however adverse they may 
be to tlie progress of real knowledge, and the promotion of the true 
interests of mankind, seamless to have arisen from the iniquitous wish 
to disseminate pernicious principles, than from the latent gratiiication 
accompanying the display <jf superior ingcmiiiy, and tlie plc.isure 
of connecting togethei- a system of conclusions apparently iirecon- 
cileable with each other.* 

To avoid deductions of so preposterous and even dangerous a ten¬ 
dency, as well as to show those errors which more involuntarily arise 
in the course of such an inquiry, the only safe course appears to he, 
to found our conclusions upon the broad basis of observed facts, and 
ascertained phsEnomcna alone. The true mode of investigating the 
science of human nature, as well as of ascertaining the physical laws 
of the universe, is by an analytical or inductive process, and not by 
the gratuitous assumption of general doctrines, or first principles, 
which have not been cautiously investigated Facts must be collected 
—man must be contemplated in every variety of aspect—the great 
springs of his conduct mjtfst be ascertained—-the modifications to 
which these are liable, from a variety of circumstances, must be esti¬ 
mated, before we can venture to decide on the causes of the diversit^j, 
of human character.* 

What a complicated being does man appear, when wc first make 
his faculties the subject of our contemplation ! At one time actively 
engaged in the bustle of life, in the pursuit of honors, or ac<iuisition of 
riches; at another, diving into die mysteries of nature, and scrutinising 
the laws of the universe, by his intellectual exertions-r now Jiurried on 
by the headlong impulse of passion, and sacrificing his future peace 
to the momentary ’gratification of inordinate desire, hr ungovei nable 
resentment. Again busied in the exercise ef the benevolent afTections, 

~ — ... ' ■ — - —-• ■■ 

• “ II n'put point de phtlosopbc," says Konnscaii, “ <]iii venanl a eoiuioitre Ip 
vrai et le faux, up pK'terat le tiiensonge fjn'il a troiivp a la vprii^ ilreouvcite 
par m autre. Q«p| mt le.piiiiosophe. f|ni pour sa gloire iic troiijpvn>ii pao 
volontkrs le jicnre hnniaiur (Kniile, tow. :i. p. ,jo.) 

^ “ C'est an fond do rexamen,** ways Heivelius, “ qnc »e trouve la .Hck'nce et la 
v4rit^. L’or s« ranras^c aii fond dcs creusete.*’ (Do l liomme, sect. 6. cb. 1«.) 
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•and enjoying tl\c pure gratificaiion which arises from tlie practice o£ 
cliarity, friendship, and compassion. At one time attaining to the 
rank of a demi-god, at another moie nearly resembling the mtilevo- 
lence of a demon^ 

How different too is man, viewed as the member of a civilised 
society, from the savage, who exerciser his solitary domir.ion over the 
beasts oftRe forest ? What a wide interv;il between the man of a culti¬ 
vated mind, whose principles of action and contemplation have been 
fo*iered by education, and tutored by example, from fiiie ni'!c methi- 
nic, whose ideas have no greater range than the manipulations t>f his 
art, and who acts and thinks rather by an instinctive Imiftttion, than 
from the suggestions of his rational nature ? In conternplaiing hv.man 
nature in so low a state, we can with difllculty trace tlio gcinis of iliose 
principles which, wlu>n pr(jperly unfolded, are calculatrj to form the 
statesman, the hero, or the pliilosopher; and can scarcely refrain from 
ascribing every thing excellent in the human charartcv to education, 
and the fortunate influence of accidental circumstances. 

To ascertain, as far as may be, what is due to external circumstances 
in the formation of liuman character, and how much of its peculiari¬ 
ties must be asc ribed to originril constitution, is tlie chief object of the 
following work ; and if the task svere well executed, little cf'mbt could 
be entertained of its high titility j for a knowledge of the causes by 
which the human character is determined would naturally lead to the 
preventi(>n of many of its defects, and to such a culture of tlie infant 
mind as might be best calculated to form it for useful contemplation 
and meritorious exertion. 

At the same time, I am well aware of the great difficulty of the 
task I have chosen for myself ; and of my incompetency to do it 
complete justice. On no subject, perhaps, have philosophers been 
more at variance with each otlier, than concerning the causes of the 
great diversity of human character. The most prevailing opinion 
has been, tliat original organisation has the principal share in tliis 
effect and that certain regions of the world are so happily situated, 
and possessed of climates of so genial a nature, as to be peculiarly 
adapted to the production of groat men. Aristotle, among the an¬ 
cients, ascribes the superiority of his countrymen to the happy influ¬ 
ence of the climate of Greece ; and Vitruvius assigns a similar reason 
for the superiority of the Romans over the itatious which they deno¬ 
minated barbarous. The same doctrine has been strenuously espoused 
by Montesquieu and other celebrated modern philosophers, who are 
inclined to ascribe to original constitution or temperament all the 
observed diversity of human talent. “ Poip* changer Ics r.aract^res,** 
says Rousseau, “ il faudroit pouvoir changer lestemperaniens; vouloir 
pvoillcment changer les* esprits, ot d’un sot faire un homme de talens, 
r’est d’un blond vouloir faire un brim. Comment fondroit on Ics 
coeurs ct lesesprits sur unmodMe commun ? Nos talens. nos vices, nos 
vertus, et, par consequent, nos caractfcres, as dependcnt-ils pas 
entiiVemcnt de notre* organisation ?** (Heloise, tom. 5. p. 116.) 

Other writers have been ipclincd to ascribe the divei%ity of human 
character to moral, rather than to physical, causes; to the state of 
society in which a man is placed ; to the nature of the ciYil,govern- 
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^nsent under which he lives, the progress of the arts and sciences, and' 
the encouragement given to intellectual exertion; the security of pro¬ 
perty and personal liberty, and a variety of other circumstances. In 
these, they think, are to be sought the causes of the ^jegraded condition 
of certa.n races* of men, and ue great intellectual superiority of other 
more fortunate nations; and by me application of similar Incitements 
Uiay the character of one individual be greatly exalted over that of 
another. 

' No writer hds maintained the influence of moral causes, in forming 
the humanv:haracter, to a greater extent, than the ingenious, but too 
often sophistical, Helvetius He asserts that there is in fact no origi¬ 
nal or natural diversity in the abUities or characters of men, but that 
all the varieties of talent are the fruit of the accidental concurrence of 
circumstances, and the happy application of the proper stimulants. 
“ L’homme de g^nie,” says he (at the conclusion of the 3d discourse, 
“del’rsprit,”) “n*estdonc que Ic produit dcs circonstances dans les- 
quelles cet homme s*est trouve.” 

' There are few persons, it is presumed, who will be inclined to sub¬ 
scribe to this doctrine in its full extent. At the same time it will, 
probably,‘be generally allowed that the influence of external circum- 
stances,''especially of the moral kind, in forming .the human character, 
is very considerable. To ascertain what is the extent of this influ¬ 
ence, and how its efiPects may be most beneficially directed, will form 
the principal object of the following inquiry. But previous to the 
examination of this important question, it appears necessary to form 
an estimate of tlie leading principles by which all men are prompted 
to action, and which, therefore, must always enter into the composi¬ 
tion of human character. The first part, therefore, of the tbllowing 
work shall consist of an Analysis of the great active principles of 
man; of those original impulses with which nature seems to have gifted 
him, in order to lead him ta fulfil the important eiuls of his existence 
here upon earth. 


PART I, 

OF THE GREAT PIIINC1P1.ES OF ACTION AMONG MEN. 

Sect. i. 

General Analysis of Man*s active prineijiles. 

Man, in a state of infancy, is undoubtedly tlie most helpless qf all 
beings. The young of the various tribes of animals are in a single 
season generally sufficiently able to shift for Ihemselvcs ; but a course 
of years must elapse, and the utmost attention and care of the parents 
must be exercised before the infant man can at aU provide for the exi¬ 
gencies of bis situation. 

During this period, and even for some considerable time afterwardi^ 
man is actuafted chiefly by the blind impulse of certain appetites and 
desSr^ which spontaneously prompt him to take the necessary titeps 
for hisbcomfort and security ^ and it is not ttU his mind has attained 
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jto a certain state of maturitf, that he can be said to be ^bverne4 by 
any principles of action which deserve the name of rational. It is * 
man in this mature, and more perfect condition, that constitutes Uie 
object of our present inquiry; and it will be proper to consider him as 
he is usually subji^ted to our observation; neither advanced to the 
very highest pitch of civilised refinement, nor sunk to the lowest 
de^adaticHi of the savage state. 

If we consult our experiende, we shall find that man in such a 
siliJiation as this is busied in a great variety of pursuits, and has his 
attention occupied by many very important objects and employments. 
He, is generally chiefly employed in some of the active^ursuits of 
life; in the exercise of some of those professions which are found 
necessary to answer the demands of*civilised life ; or in the pursuit of 
riches, power, or fame, in some of the more exalted walks of society. 
Such are the objects on which his mind will principally be bent, be¬ 
cause from these he is to derive his personal independence and comfort, 
as well as a great part of the consideration and rank which he is lo 
possess among other men. 

But the instances of men devoting themselves entirely to the busi¬ 
ness of a profession, or tlie acquisition of riches and honors, are 
extremely uncommon, or rather |iot at all to be met with. Men 
ardently desire the intercourse of other men, and are incapable of fin- 
joying the benefits of fortune, if deprived of the soothing intercourse 
of society. They form intimate connexions of friendship or affection 
with those whose dispositions are found congenial to their own ; the 
passion between the sexes exerts its influence, and man finds himself 
in the endearing relations of husband, parent, and friend, from which 
he derives by far the greatest portion of his social enjoyment. Avo¬ 
cations of a yet more interesting and important nature are found to 
occupy the attention of man in his improved condition. There are 
certain lines of conduct in his dealings with other men, which he feels 
to be his duhy, and which he cannot neglect without incurring the 
censure of the world, and the reproach of his own mind. He feels 
himself, in addition to the calls of interest, and the ties of society, 
to be a moral agent, and a creature responsible for the uprightness of 
his conduct, and the purity of his intentions to a superior over-ruling 
power. 

To explain the motives by which all men are led to this variety -of 
pursuit, and to place their happiness in objects of so great a diversity 
or, in other words, to reduce to a few general principles the compli¬ 
cated phenomena of human conduct, has been an object of research 
wi^ the contemplative part of mankind from the earliest ages of 
philosophy. There has, however,, been a*much greater diversity of 
sentiment than might have been expected, concerning a matter which. 
seems at first sight to be subjected to the experience of a\\,j and to 
decide upon which, a man apparently has only to consult the evidence 
of his own consciousness. 

In conducting such an investigation into the leading principles of 
human.conduct, there is a tendency in the mind of,man which is 
veryafruitful of erroneous 'conclusions. This is the extreme loye of 
rimplicityi in consequence of which we are led to endeavour to 
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reduce complicated phenomena to a few simple principles, or, if 
possible, to some one r-reJorninating, or gcneKilly pervading cause. 
The same lenaency has bmi very productive of error in physical 
in<]uiri''sj and we can iface its influence in the philosophical system 
of Aristotle, where every phteuoniencm is explained by matter and 
form ; in the Cartesian system of physics, where matter, endowed 
originally with a certain quantity of motioit, plays an equally conspi¬ 
cuous part; in the monads and pre-established harmony of Leibnitz; 
and in many ofher philosophical theories, which have in quick suct^ijs* 
sion attracted the attention, and commanded the applause of man¬ 
kind. r* 

« Men,” says Dr. Reid, ** arc often led into error by the love of 
simplicity, which disposes tis to reduce things to few principles, and 
single' causes. There is without doubt, in every work of nature, all 
the beautiful simplicity that is consistent with the end for which it 
was made. But in analysing the means by which Nature brings 
about its ends, we must not forget that the wisdom of Nature is more 
above the wisdom of man, tlian man’s wasdom is above that of a 
child.” (Essay?, on the Intell. Powers of Man.)' 

In analysing the principles of the human constitution, the danger 
of falling into this mistake is peculiarly great, on account of the 
remarkable heu/nony and consistency of its several parts, which all 
comhiiuJ in promoting the general good of the individual; and 
wfliich, wlion properly cultivated and duly exercised, ajjpear to have 
no tendency to counteract each other, or to distract man’s exertions, 
by prompting him to opposite and irreconcileable lines of conduct. 

So completely are the principles of human nature calculated to 
promote the good of the individual, that many philosophers, both 
ancient and modern, have been found to maintain that self-interest 
is tite universally predominating motive of conduct, that it is the 
principle by which a wise man is always actuated, and that which 
invariably governs our decisions concerning the conduct of others; 
insomuch that we never pronounce an action to be meritorious, 
unless we conceive it to have some immediate or remote tendency to 
our own advantvige. Hence what we call a virtuous man, is only a 
man that wc think may be useful to ourselves ; or, if we are capable 
of taking u soitiewhat more enlarged view <,f the subject, he is a man 
whose conduct and dispositions have a tendency to promote the inter¬ 
ests of the public at large. 

'i’his selflsh system of human nature has, under various forms, 
been supported by the school of Epicurus among the ancients, and 

‘ 'f'l*? cjli'uratcd Dr. Hartley .seems to have been stronfrly imbi.od witli the 
love of sitiipiiciiy, when with a sanguine iniaginatio'f he looks forward to an wja 
“ wbeo foloro geurrations shall put hU kinils i»f evidence and uiquiries into 
mathcniatieat 'oiins; rednnng Aristotle s fen categories, and ItWiop WilLins’s 
foriy sim>rri:i ;n'nrra to the head of qtiUiitity alone, so as to make mathematics, 
and iegie, .;a oral history, and civil history, natural philosophy, and philosophy 
ot .ill otlmr kiinb', eoineule om k/ c* (Hartley on Man, p. titn.) 

“ lotfMcctu.v iayti Uaeon, “ ex proprietate suk facile .xopponit 

majonuTi .>(■<lint ill <>t. iL'qn^iiitiiteM. in rebus qiiun# invciiit: et chni niiiUa sjnt in 
iiatura. immodica ct pi na im^aritatU, ‘amen aOingit parallda, et eorrespond- 
entia, et {^datita, q.ia; non sunt,” (Nov, Org. 1. 45.) 
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by *Hobbcs, Hume, Helvetius, and others of the modems, some of 
whose names have been already mentioned. To give it plau^bility, 
much ingenuity, wit, and learning have been displayed, and the advo¬ 
cates for this system have appeared as solicitous to sink ^e dignity of 
man, and to exh^it degrading pictures of the dispositions ahd tendencies 
of human nature, as it they themselves bad belonged to another and 
superior%lass of beings. Like Swift, when he wrote the satire of the 
Houyhnhnms, in which he fendeavours to sink the dignity of the 
jyjman character below the qualifications of a horse, Oiey seem to 
have forgotten that diey themselves were men. * ^ * 

According to the system of Epicurus, all the happiness or misery 
ot man results from mere sensation. Bodily pleasure is the ultimate 
source of enjoyment, and, of con.»equencc, dte only rational object of 
pursuit, while bodily paini as the great source of misery, is by every 
means to be av( .idKd. To secure a series of pleasurable sensations, is 
therefore tlie chief duty of a wise man; who ought to think of nothing 
so much as to provide for his personal comfort in that short space of 
time lo which his existence is limited, and which, according to this 
system, extends nt) farther than the present life.' 

I’hc Epicurean system has beett espoused and strenuously defended 
by Helvc'Jus, who endeavours to prove that the true* interests of 
mankind can in no other w'ay be promoted, than by enabling all die 
members (d a political society to procure the greatest possible share of 
bodily enjoyment. The passions are the great springs of action to 
which tliis author ascribes all the observed diversity ofliuraan charac¬ 
ter; Slid he endeavours to jirove (de I’Esprit dis. 3d. ch. 15.) “ que 
la crainte des pcines, on le desir des plalsirs physiques peuvent allu- 
mor en nous toutes sortes do passions.’' He even seems much less 
inclined to refine and spiritualise upon this sensual system, than was 
done by Epicurus and his followers. According to the ancient sect, 
die anticipation and recollection of bodily enjoyment or suflering, had 
a larger share in producing our happiness or misery, than the mere 
sensations ihenisclves; from wdiicli they inferred, diat though plea¬ 
sure was originally derived from the body, its principal seat w^as 
actually in the mind. In the system of Helvetius we find no such 
refinement; gi-oss sensual pleasure is continually held up to our 
view, and decked in llic most lUuring colors, as die only true source 
of gratification; and every object of human pursuit, and every desire 
of the human breast, even the affection of friendship itself, is resolved 
into the selfish wash of individual emolument. “ Aimer,” says this 
writer (de I’Esprit dis. 3d. ch. 11.) “ e’est avoir besoin. Nulle amiti6 
sans besoin: ce seroit un effet sans cause.” 

The selfish system of human nature appears in a form somevrhat 
j^diflerent in the witings of Mr. Hobbes. According to this autlior, 
man is an animal naturally prone to violence, injury, and injustice i 
W'lui respects not the rights or interests of his fellow men, w'hen they 
stand in the way of his own gratification. It is therefore necessary 
to control him by laws w'ell organised and vigorously executed; in 

% 


* See Cicero. 
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a strut obedience to which his chief merit depenils; and according tn 
dar author, we are evidently led to approve of this obedience of the 
hws in others, from the conviction we have of its direct tendency 
to our own advantage. The enforcement of the laws seems, with 
Hobbes, to have been paramount to every other consmeration. If,’* 
s^ys he, “ the fear of spirits were taken away, men would be much 
more fitted than they are for civil obedience. Neither ouglAi men to 
suffer themselves to be abused by' the doctrine of separated essences, 
and incorporeal substances, built upon the vain philosophy of Arista^ 
xM, that would Iright men from obeying the laws of their country 
with empty«<iames (as of hell, damnation, fire, and brimstone,) as 
men fright birds from the com, with an empty hat, doublet, and a 
crooked stick.”* ’ 

The doctrine of Mr. Hume, concerning the origin of the passions, 
or the leading principles of action in man, is not very different from 
that of Helvetius; and the reasoning, by which he ascribes our appro¬ 
bation of virtuous or meritorious conduct, to a perception qf its utility, 
evidently proceeds upon the assumption, that man is chiefly guided in 
his actions and opinions by views of selfinterest. The same may be 
said of the systems of Mandeville, and others, who have chosen to 
dwell upon "this partial and least favorable view of the character of 
man. 

That a reasonable regard to self-interest is a very powerful princi¬ 
ple of action in the human mind, cannot well be denied, when we 
give a fair examination to the facts which are daily presented to us, 
and has been allowed by the advocates of the best and purest mora¬ 
lity ; but thatthis is the only principle by which men are guided in 
their dealings with one another, is a doctrine which the unprejudiced 
smnd admits with the greatest repugnance, and which, 1 think, is irre- 
concileable with many of the phaenomena of human conduct. Ask a 
man of a benevolent and humane disposition, who delights in acts 
of munificence, and in relieving the distressed, whether he bdieves 
that self-interest alone is the principle by which men are prompted to 
act, and he will reject the supposition with indignation. Put a like 
question to the tender parent, the affectionate husband, or the ardent 
iriend, and a like indignant answer will undoubtedly be received. 
The man of unperverted mind is conscious that he possesses principles 
of action-which are disinterested and benevolent, as well as those that 
are selfish ; that he takes pleasure in doing good to others, as well as 
in advancing his own personal interest. A*nd in such a question as 
this, the testimony of consciousness is of great importance, as the 
inquiry is, what are, and what are not, the original principles by 
which the mind is promptedto act I 

The indignation which is excited in a virtuous mind by such pic¬ 
tures of human nature as are exhibited in the writings of such authors 
as Hobbes, MandeviUe, and Hume, is itself a proof of the falsity of 
the resemblance. If there is not in the mind of man a principle of 
generosity, as well as of selfishness, whence, it may be asked, can this 
udignation arisf! $ and whaice our unwillingness to admit, as true, a 
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system of doctrines, which seem so much calculated to promote the 
interested views of every individual. These very authors themselves 
tacitly allow a principle of virtuous indignation to exist within us, when 
they hold up cerj^in traits of human character, as objects of our cen< 
sure and contempt. 

But the system of selfishness cannot by any perversion be made to 
explain 3iany facts of human conduct which ate of the most familiar 
observation. It is surely not selfishness that actuates those inconsi¬ 
derately generous men who dissipate their substance ip the endeavour 
to relieve the distresses of others; it cannot be selfishness by whibh 
those patriots have'been prompted, who, like Curtius ofwold, volun¬ 
tarily sacrifice their lives for the preservation of their country; or by 
which a friend such as I’ytheas w^s actuated, when he rejoiced in the 
opportunity of saving rJie life of his Damon by his own voluntary 
death Nay, the system of selfishness will by no means account for 
many of the reprehensible and unamiable traits of human character, 
whcr'^., by a blind and almost irresistible impulse, men are led to 
actions which are as hostile to their own welfare, as to the happiness 
of their neighbours *• If,” says Dr. Ferguson, «. men be not 
allowed to have disinterested benevolence, they will not be denied to 
have disinterested passions of another kind Hatred, indication, and 
rage, frequently ur e them to act in opposition to their known inter¬ 
est, and even to hazard their lives, without any hopes of compensa¬ 
tion in any future return of preferment or profit.** (Essay on Civil 
Society, p. 23.) 

This truth appears, to be admirably illustrated by Dr. Butler, in 
the following passage of the Preface to his Sermons- “ Every caprice 
of the imagination, every curiosity of the understanding, every afiec- 
tion of the heart, is perpetually showing the weakness of self-love, by 
prevailing over it. Men daily, hourly, sacrifice the greatest known 
interest, to fancy, inquisitiveness, love, or hatred, any vagrant incli¬ 
nation. The thing to be lamented is, not th4t men have sd great a 
regard to their own good or interest in the present world, for they 
have not enough, but that they have so little to the good of others. 
And this seems plainly owing to their being so much engaged in the 
gratification of particular passions, unfriendly to benevolence, and 
which happen to be most prevalent in them, much more than to self- 
love. As a proof of this may be observed, that there is no character 
more void of friendship, gratitude, natural affection, love to their 
country, common justice, or more equally and uniformly hasd- 
hearted, than tlie abandoned, in what is called, the way of pleasure \ 
hard-hearted, and totally without feeling in behalf of others $ except 
where they cannot escape the sight of distress, and so are interrupted by 
• it in their pleasures. 'And yet *tis ridiculous to call such an abandoned 
course of pleasure interested, w'hen the person engaged in it knows 
befi)re-hand, and goes on under thc^ feeling and apprehension, that 
•twill be as ruinous to himself, as to those depend upon him.** * 

As there have been philosophers, both ancient and modem, who 
have represented self-interest as the most prevailing, as well as the 
mest rational motive of 'human conduct; so there have beeii others 
who seem to have gone into an opposite eztremei who condemn this 
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prixuuple of action as reprehensible in every form, an J wish to siih'.ti- > 
tute in its place a pdre and disinterested regard to the good of the 
whole human race.* Such was tlie doctiinc of the ancient Stole- 
schools, though inculcated in a form ratlicr aiistercyand uninviting ; 
and such nearly was the doctrine of Plato, and of Iiis more modern 
followers, who assumed to themselves the name of Eclectics. 

According to the Stoical doctrine, the selBsh desires nnh passions 
of the human mind ought never, on any account, to he yielded to 
by a wise man ;jfor happiness, according to the tenets of this school, 
coSisistsin a perfect exemption from that perturbation of mind, which 
is inseparable from passion; or in that state which they denominated 
Man, said the Stoics, ought not to be actuated by an> regard 
to his own convenience, but ought to consider himself as a constituent 
part of a great whole, the good of which ought to be the object which 
he constantly keeps in view. When,” says Epictetus,“ we consider 
the foot, as a foot, and something disjoined from the rest of the 
body, it may be better for that foot always to be clean: but when 
we view it as a member of the body, it behoves it sometimes to tread 
in th* mire, sometimes to trample upon thorns, and sometimes U) be 
cut oflF, for the well-being of the rest of the hotly. Wliat are you ?— 
A man.—If v'e consider you as made only for yourself, it would be 
better for you always to be rich, to live to a good old age, and to 
enjoy health: but when we view you as a constituent member^ of 
society, it will frequently behove yon, for its advantage, to be poor, 
to be sick, to encounter danger, and perhaps to suffer premature 
death. Why then do you complain ? only remember, that if, by refus¬ 
ing to suffer for the advantage of the bt)dy, the foot ceases t{i be .a 
foot, so do you, by refusing to suffer for the good of society, cease to 
be a man.” 

The doctrine of the rejection of every selfish motive of conduct 
assumed a more amiable and inviting form, in the hands of tlie 
Eclectics, more especially as it has been taught by those modem 
philosophers who may be said to have revived and improved the 
Eclectic system. In the seventeenth century, many of the tenets of 
the Platonic philosophy were ably sustained by the learning and in- 

f enuity of the celebrated Dr. Cudworth, the great opponent of 
lobbes, and all the infidel writers. It was the doctrine of Cudworth, 
that the only praiseworthy motive of conduct in man is a pure bene¬ 
volence, or steady regard to the interests and well-being of his fellow- 
creatures, and he rested the proofs of his doctrine upon the imths of 
natural religion, or the contemplation of the divine attributes. Bene¬ 
volence, said he, appears to be the governing attribute of the Deity, 
since he has thereby been Ifed to die formation of a universe of ani¬ 
mated and rational beings, capable of enjoying* happiness themselves, 
but of imparting none to their maker, whose happiness is perfect, and 
incapable of increase. It becomes us, therefore, as far as in our 


' ** C’est la source dcs combats des philosoplies, dont Ics tins out pris a tiiclie 
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power, to imitate this divine attribute, and co-operate as much US' may 
be with the beneficent views of our creator, 

The sybiem of benevolence has found two very aide advocates in 
Lord ShaftcsbuiT/ and Mr. Hutcheson, who have rested its fotindation 
upon less abstract speculations, and have appealed to facts, and what 
W'c observe in the world of the moral cstiinatcs of mankind. There, 
say they, wc find that a virtuous action is approved of in exact pro¬ 
portion to the degree of benevolence which has produced it; and 
when we discover any degree of self-love to have had a share in jts 
motive, this wc uniformly consider as an abatement of its merit. 

**• In short,*’ says Hutcheson, “ we always see actions,''which flow 
from fublic tove^ accompanied wi^h generous boldness and openness; 
and not only malicious, but even selfish onest the matter of shame and 
confusion ; and that men study to conceal them. The love of private 
pleasure is the ordinary occasion of vice; and when men have got anj^ 
lively notions of virtue, they generally begin to be ashamed ttf every 
thing wliich betrays selfishness, even in instances where it is innocent. 
We are apt to imagine, that others, observing us in such pursuits,form 
mean opinions of us, as too much set on private pleasure; and hence 
\'’c shall find such enjoyments in most polite nations, co’jcealed from 
those who do not partake with us.” (Inquiry concerning moral good 
anil evil, sect. 5.) These authors have likewise exhibited in glowing 
colors the pleasure which arises from the performance of benevolent 
actions; a pleasure which tliey justly represent as far superior to the , 
gratifications of sense; and in this way tliey have very meritoriously 
endeavoured to excite mankind to that line of conduct W'hich promises 
most fairly to promote Ihe welfare of the species. 

This view of the principal duties of human nature is doubtless far 
more pleasing than that contained in the selfish system, and much 
more calculated to produce conviction on the unperverted mind. Yet 
pleasing and amiable as it is, it cannot be considered as unexceptitm- 
able, and is indeed fi-aught with consequences by no means favor¬ 
able to true virtue. By representing actions as meritorious solely in 
proportion to tlie good w^hich they confer upon our fellow'-creatures, 
it authorises the dangerpus doctrine, that the means are sanctioned 
by the end. On such a principle, theft, robbery, and every kind of 
violence, might be justified, as they may be made the means of bene¬ 
fiting certain individuals ; and to take away the superfluities of the 
rich and bestow them on the poor, would certainly be a benevolent 
action, even though accomplished by unlaw'ful means. According 
to this system, too, there would neither be merit nor demerit in those 
actions which did not directly affect the, interests of our neighbours; 
so that wc might tel^ the truth or not, as it suited us, if the ue did no 
• harm to any one; or in conferring a favor, we might bestow it on an, 
indifferent person, as well as upon one who had omiged us, since the 
good produced, in both cases, would be precisely the same. Thus 
It appears that the system of benevolence makes no provision for such 
virtues as veracity, honesty, or gratitude. The same inordinate love 
o( simplicity, which we perceive in the selfish theory of duty, is also 
manifesL in the system of benevolence; like the selfish systen^it exhi- 
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bite & partial am! incomplete, though doubtless a far more amiable and ' 
attractive, view of human nature.' 

Many writers upon morality, who have evinced the strongest inter¬ 
est in the welfare of the human race, haveJbeen iitc^lined to deduce 
man’s perception of duty, or of that line of conduct which he ought 
to pursue, from the principle of piety, or an obedience to tfie will of 
God; such is the foundation on which a late eminent writer on 
morals. Archdeacon Paley, chooses to rest the obligations of moral 
sanction : but though it be granted that the divine will is paramouift 
to every other consideration, it is difficult to conceive how unassisted 
reason can %tain to the knowledge of the divine will, unless we sup¬ 
pose certain principles of moral disprimination to be inherent in man, 
by means of which he is enabled to infer what may be the will of the 
Divinity in particular cases of conduct. 

( All of these systems of duty seem alike to err from an undue regard 
to simplicity, and a desire to reduce to some one principle the various 
motives by which men are prompted to act, when they duly perform 
theii part in the great drama of life. The truth appears to be, that 
the motives of human conduct are of a nature by far too complicated 
to admit of being reduced to any one generally pervading principle, 
and the relations in which man is placed are such as to subject him 
to the obligation of more than one general class of duties. His duties, 
however, or leading principles of action, may be reduced to a few 

g eneral classes, \inuiout much difficulty ; and if these classes seem to 
e essentially distinct from each other, or not included the one within 
the other, tiiis is certainly a much safer way of treating of many 
duties, or active principles, than the attempt to derive them all from 
onp source. 

Under one or other of the three following heads, the active princi¬ 
ples of man seem naturally to arrange themselves —1st. Those active 
principles which are selfish, or which tend chiedy to promote the 
advantage of the individull. 2d. Those which are socid, or which 
have other men for their object. 3d. Those which are moral, or 
which seem to have a higher sanction than either our own advantage, 
or the interest of society. On each of these classes of active princi¬ 
ples, 1 shall make a few observations. 


The Scholiast on llephastionf and an Ode of jinacreon mutually 

illustrated. 

The Scholiast, in chapter 7. wl reZ (see Gaisford’s 

Hephaestion, p. 172.) describes the ancient Anacreontic verse, asi 
Composed of an iambic dimeter acatsdectic. 

In this metre we have a hagment, preserved in HephaesUon, 

*£{• Ti tHra tt w» 

, IHtti futlffutt K «v fcalmfceu. 

Hephsestion informs us also, (p. 29*. Gsusford’s Heph.) that 
Anacreon composed trhole Odes in it. 
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The Scholiast tlien proceeds as follows: • » 

Oi tcvro fi$ n kmAcc k«( tif l|v«« )Uti T» l| 

x«A« (picertr de Svo ««vxsvAmi>* x«i M f«tr •Tmi «f<csntir* 

T«V) x»i ^va itiftfitvi, x«f 9^AA«/3qiiy «iaVy 

iiro T»v xiS»v T4 

To Tflvrovv xavKouAfov a-vyxt<T«e< cx ri rou cAxovana; rw* itavhhiifittt 
rtvTfOTi rev w'fltxUu, xx< cx rev /xsi^onoc, ^toi row ovovSfMV. x«j f]^fi O 
■mm; iTigcrrxr; ron iAxovavx, it di rats toi *Mtf 

ufirif svo>n^»t»v. atStet * 

^JSirrt ds '(in xai «3ra j^e^iXfi/Sev ^^ixtu e Toiothro; rrtj^et^ x. t. *«• Mt^ 

X^trrtxttSt futxxptt (A0frf 

As the learned Editor of Hephaestion has left the word x»vK«vAf«ir 
unexplained* I will hazard a conjecture as to its meaning. I believe 
it to be a Greek* or rather Romaic* word* formed from me barbarous 
Latin cuculium* a diminutive from cucuUus. It is then the cowl or 
cupola to the house, or stanza of six lines. 

The Anacreontic Ode, which is composed after the preceding rule* 
is 62 in Barnes’s edition. I will transcribe the whole by way of 
illustration. , 

Qtxm xirxrm* Kvv^f* wtH 

x^xra; y^Setia/t, 
rxjxtj fitime (pvXx^, 

*Tftixf A«yo($ A(Y«b«* 

‘Yftixs trriy^oii xv^xiw* 

*'lftt^»tt yxftett IJx^/nt, 

Aigxfd rSt tt^utf di^xfo, xeVff xtuxav^ttt 

’'£y(i«* ftil ri ntghxtf £yfx, 

Xr^xrcxXttfj 4^tA«; Kvtfit^D;* *(x«$ 

StmtaxAm;, xrig Mm/AAd;* 
loi mr (ptXnt yvHUKx, 9 

Xtfiuiuf TtinXh Aff/iext'. 

xt^xt xvxmt' 

*F«^m h xi^xtt MvgtAAo* 

HiXia; rx ntit itfattx <pxtrat' xatfxavAiar 

Kvrc^*Tr«s 3c ?n^vxa(* nv iti xnxr^. 

Barnes* with sagacity enough to suspect that the preceding Ode is 
not genuine* nevertheless wastes his time in reducing each line to 
some supposed metre, and does not seem to have perceived, that the 
whole is to be measured not by the quantity of time, but by the 
mere number of syllables. 1 have observed in my essay on the 
Lyric Metrei pf Anacreon* that, as th^ language declined, rhythm 
• became neglected* hnd was superseded by syllabic versificatiim,' 
without the smallest regard to rhythm* or musical proportion, or 
what is moe commonly called quanticy. 

The Od< just cited is not a rhythmical, but a syllabic versification, 
conformabe to the preceding rule of the Schediast, and consists of 
a house c six lines* resembling in number of syllables* Mev»»vieri«jc 
wfxie and of a cowl or cap of two lines, with a he^theyiimer^ 
ensure* esembling in number and division of syBables, 

Metuentes patru* \ verbera linguse. * 


x«tfx«vAi«r 
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This is the key to the measure of this Ode, and whoever reads it 
according to this manner, and gives himself no concern about the 
quantity, will best fuliil the intention of tlie composcj". If we stop at 
^e ctesure of the c«je>, and prefix to it.the last line of the house, we 
have exactly that sort of verse, consisting of fifteen syllables, which 
is called popular, 9roAir<x«$ or 3 d,««tix» 5. See Gaisford’s Hephaestion, 
p. 2.50. For instance the verse, 

‘ ^ , , n ^ 

*'l/xe^6V, ydfMf, | »e?v(v, 

is similar tcr^che popular verse, * 

8 ^ ^ . 7 

ert | wnaua/s im^av^yica. 

These verses, it is evident, correspond only in the number and 
order of syllables, but do not agree in rhythm, and still less in metre; 
and therefore do not antistrophise. Such popular verses had no 
existence among the ancient Greeks, and would have been deemed 
barbarous. Eustathius, however, speaks of them as existing in his 
time, and characterises them very justly in these words: «< ftna, 

•/iXuvrui, Uf K»i <rKU7rrevT»t, ■jroXvTra^t';. 

(Giiisford's Hephaestion, p. 250.) that is, if they are pronounced 
with consonants, they become ridiculous, as being destitute of rhyilim, 
and are reviled, as exceeding the just measure of quantity, Thus if 
we read the Sotadean verse, 

jutvsiy ovx ie-rux-tv ev^«v, 

as an hexameter, and make ofisv sa-Ttjxiv yap two syllabic dactyls, 
we shall perceive plainly (not by our ears indeed, but technically and 
by science,) the violence done to rhythm by this incumbrance of 
consonants, and acquiesce in the censure of Eustathius. 

This verse of fifteen syllables, w’ith a close after the eighth syllable, 
is still-the favorite measure in modem Greek or E.omaic, and is 
enriched frequently with the further grace of rhyme. This grace 
the modem Greeks have borrowed probably from tlieir Italian 
neighbours, and Venetian masters. 

The following couplet, taken from Lord Byron s Chil Je Harold, 
p. 275. may serve as an example : 

S ^ , 7 , 

%\art putt u | thv mPM/tiav, 

K»i rnv | nv Tau^tca* rt>g«yH'<cy. 

It is well knovm, that the Monkish writers in Latin fell into a like 
mode of versification, in relation to quantity, and ite theological 
hexameters of Robert Maxwood, such as 

Stratam ne repete, dicit vox divina Frophetse, 
might as well pass for those of Virgil, as several whole Odss in Greek, 
composed by some neoteric Poetaster, have hitherto passec current for 
those of Anacreon. 

Upon die whole, the versificadon of the Greek langudrc may he 
divided into thtee seras, ancient, the ipiddle, and tb mddem; 
and tW characteristic of the first is rhythm) of the secoi^ syllafiic 
concord^ce, and the last rhyme. 

June, 1812. 
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w K HOW proceed to support our assertion, that the notes produced 
in the Variorum Kfliti<»ri of Horace, <lo not corresfiOHd.to the Cata- 
lojfue of Authors, witli which Dr. Combe lias favored his readers. 
We there find, 

“ llowyer.—Explicationcs vctcnim aliquot anctorniii ad fineni Eipt-riiou lyur.hf, 
4to. 

“ MaikU—Jcr. Markland, Epistolu Critica, flvo. 1723.” 

We dischai wc the duty we owe to our readers, when we assure them, 
that Bowyer never wrote any such work, as the Explicationcs vctcrum 
aliquot Auctorum ; and that out of the Epistola Critica, which Mark- 
land did write, not one observation, nor emendation is immediately 
selected, from the first page of the first volume, to the last page of 
the last voiuiiie of the Variorum edition. Dr. Combe must have seen 
the Explicationes veteruin aliquot Auctorum, yet through the Epodes, 
ami the whole of the second volume, he has ascribed to Bowyer, what 
Bowyer never wrote, nor was supposed t<y have written; wbat Mark- 
land did write, and is known by every scholar to have written: and 
this error is the more strange, because the very book which was used 
ui tlie Variorum edition, was lent in the name of Markland; and 
because the very observations selected from that book in the first, 
second, third, and fourth book of the Odes, arc properly and uni- 
Wbrmly ascribed to Mr. Markland. 

I'o an editor, who professes to have consulted every passage, quoted 
fiom every writer, by every commentator, great attention is due. We 
pay it cheerfully, and yet we must state the difiiculties, which have 
occurred to us, and lioubtless to some of our readers. 

Epod. ii. V. 27. Foutesqiie lympliis obatrepunt mauantibua. 

, The Varionim produces a note upon this line, to which the name of 
Bowyer is subjoined: but in page 253. of the quarto work, which 
Markland published in I.x>ndoii, 1763, the very same coqjectural 
readfiig of frondes fi^fontes is made by Markland in the very words, 
vyhich Dr. C. ascribes lo Bowyer. 

Odes. Lib. i. Carm. 35. v. h, 

Te pauper ambit soUicita prece 

Kiiris colonus. '« 

• ^ 

Markland says, Colonus rqris cst quasi diceVet nanta maris. He 
puts a stop at prece, and another at luris; and he says that dorai- 
nam must be understood before ruris, as well as sequoris. All this 
VoL. VI. Nc.xi. G 
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matter'occurs in the 254th page of Markland. It is found in p. 135. 
Vol. I. of the Variorum edition ; and tkefe we read, as we ought to 
read, the name of Markland. \Ve shall now poinV out an omission in 
the Epodes; and prob. bly such an omission, ns the deceased editor 
would have avoided, for reasons which we know to be solid. 

A. P. V. 4:i9 and -llO. 

-Melkis te posse negares, 

( Bis terqne exportam frnstra. 

Markland, in the very })age, where he corrects the punctuation of 
Ode xxxV. Book 1. proposes a semicolon at expertum, and a colon . 
at frustra. Dr. C. passes <»ver this in silence ; an<l his silence is the 
more remarkable, because on the 3th line of the A. P. he quotes from 
the very same pag<; of Markland a new punctuation, and erroneously 
assigns it to Bowyer. 

Epist. vii. Lib. i. 1. 80. 

-mntna septem 

Promittit, persuadet iiti morcetur agellum. 

McrcaUir: ne te longis, &c. 

Marklajid, in p. 255. would read mercatus; and Dr. C. again puts 
Bowyers name to Markland’s words, 

Epist. vii. Lib. i. 1. 92.——Pol, me niiscrum, patrone, vocarcs, &c. 

Markland, in p. 255. says that Horace, in the 93d line of this 
epistle, alluded to v. 4.99* of Iphigen. in Tauris; and here again the 
Variorum edition, Vol. ii. p. 337. confounds Markland with Bowyer. 
Epist. i. Lib. i. 1. 55. 

-hapc rcciimnt jnvencs dictata senesque, 

La;vo siispcusi ioculos tabuianiqtie lacerto. 

' Markland, in p. 255. puls ct after seiiesque, and in p. 2S7. of the 
Variorum we meet Bowyer. We must here remark a second omission ; 
for in the very paragraph, part of whicli the Variorum edition quotes 
uj)on the .55th line of the first epistle, MarkJaud ])roposes a similar 
additioti of et, in the lOOtb line of Sat. ii. Lib. 2. 

Ego veedgalia magna et 
Divitias babeo. 

Instead of e. v. m. Divltiasque babeo. 

■\Ve ascribe this omi.ssioii not to choice, but to inadvertence, unless 
some reason be assigned for admitting it in one of the abuve-uien> 
tioue/l places, and rejecting et in the otlicr. 

Odes. B, iii. Cam. 3. v. 54.-visere gestieiis. 

Markland conjcctureil, in p. 256, viucere for visere; and in p. 276. 
Vol. 1 . of the Variorum, w'c have Markland’s conjecture, and Mark- 
land’s nante. He reads also, debaccliffutur, for dcbaccheiitur. . 

A. P. V. 431. lit qui condueti, 

MaHiiand, in p. 256. would road quae, for qui; and in p. 527. of 
iheVar. Vol. n. Bowyer apjtears vice Markland. 

Oefes.- Lib. iii. Caim. 2. v..l4.--Mors cl fugacem,' &c. 

. •Markland, in p. 257. would read efficacem, and for tllis he is 
rightly quoted in p. 260. of the 1st V<d. of the Var. 
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Wo now produce a third, perhaps justifiable, omission; for in A. P. 
iSit'^th line, IVIurklaiid, in p. 257* instead of S^lvis. dcducti, proposes 
edurti, i. o. ediieaA. But this conjecture is left unnoticed in the 
Variorum edition, and was unmarked in the book sent fo Mr. H. 

Sat. i. Lib.ii. v. 19. -At«jui licet esse bcatis, 

Quid cjiiisai est, &c. 

* Markiand, in p. 258. would read ‘*at queis" (pro, qiiibus) and^ 
woiTId substitute a coiuma for the full stop at beatis. But in p. 3. Voh * 
II. of the V^ariorum, we again meet with Mr. Bowyer. 

Odes. Lib. iii. Carat* 49- v. 5. -Eripe te mortc; 

Nec sempiVuduin- 

Marhland, in p. 258. produces a n<ible emendation of this passage, 
made by his (eariud friend Nicholas llardiogo, and the same reading 
is also mentioned by Dr. Taylor in his Etemnits of Civil Law, p. 37* 
ut semper-uduiu Tibur. In the ntites on the 0<les of the Variorum are 
produced Taylor’s words, and Hardinge’s emendation, to which, how¬ 
ever, is impro{ierly alliKcd the name of Marklaud only, though Mark- 
land expressly ackin»wledg('s llartlijujc to be the author. , 

Epodcs, lii. V. 20. Jocose .Ma'ecn.is, piveor 

Alauiiin piiclla .^imvio opponat tuo. 

Marklaud, p. 25S. reads jocosa for jocose, and joins it with puella, 
and Dr. C. brings forward Bowyer. 

Epod. xvi. V. 61. Nee vespertiiuis eirciimgemit ursns ovile. 

Marklaud. p. 258. would substitute vospcrtiiuim for vespertiniis; 
and in p. (> 11 . Voi. i. of the Variorum, the editor falls into the same 
eiror as before. 

Odes. Lib. iv. Carin. 10 . v. 9. 

tn«<prruta tiiie cum vciiiet pliinia siipcrbisD. 

Marklaud reads po*na, and to Marklaud tlie reading is assigned in 
p. 4yo. \'ol, I. of the Variorum. 

Epiat. 12. Lib. i. 1. 22. - et hi quid pctct, ultro. 

Defer; 

Markland, p. 260 . would transfer the comma from petet to ultro, 
which he separates from defer, and joins with petet. But in p. 35(). 
Vol. II. of the Variorum, Bowyer is represented as the author of this 
punctuation. 

We now state a fourth instance of omission: for in 

Epist. xiv. Lib. i. v. 19. Naiu quae deserta ct iahospita tesqiia, 

Markland, p. 260 . would read Tu for nam, ^nd of thb conjecture, 
though marked; no mention is made in the Variorum. 

Epist. 10 . Lib. i. vf 14. Novistiiio locum potiorem rare beato? 

Markland, p. 260 . reads Sabino for beato; and in p. 345. Vol. Ii. 
of the Variorum, Bowyer is produced. 

A. P. V. 65. Sterilisque diu palus, aptaqne remis. , 

Marklgnd, {). 263. coqlectufes steiilisve palus pulsataque remise 
««»d in p. 481. Vnl, ii. of the Variorum, the name of bowyer rect|p. 
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Sat. ii. Lib. L v. 130 . Miseram sc ronscia clamet 

('riiribiis hapc inctnat, doti deprcnsa ■, egom'ct mt; 

Disciticra tunica fugicndnni esit, ac per^ undo, 

Nc namnii pevcaiit, aut py^a, atit dcuiqlic faina. 

Markfand, p. C6'3. would substitute commas for semicolons after 
deprensa & mi. lie throws out' the line discincta tunica,' &c. and in 
the close, of tj[ic uc\t line he would trans{)osc pyga and fania, for all 
^t'hich changes the Varitnuni, p. 35. Vol. li." gives the name, of 
Bowyer. 

Wc ha't'C laid before our readers four (we do not say improper) in¬ 
stances of omission in the Variorum, twelve instances of error in tii<‘. 
Ej>odes, Satires, and £pistle.s, where Bowyer is put for Marklaud, 
four instances of right quotation from Marklaud in the Ode.s, and one 
instance in which Markland’s name is by mere oversight, subjoined to 
an emendation, which M. himself ascribes to N. liardinge. Wc for¬ 
merly staterl, that Mr. 11. to the best of our recollection, lived till pari 
of the fourth book of the Odes w'as advance<l in the press. After his 
death. Dr. C. may, in many respects, be considered as the sole editor, 
and by liiiii the name of Bow\er is first introduced into the Epodes, 
and continued to the close of the second volume. But why then did he 
overlook the name of Marklaud when it so often occurs in the Odes, and 
when ittliere relates to the very hook which contains the very emendations 
prrKluced by Dr, C. himself in the works of Horace, which follow the 
Odes? Neither the title-page of the rpiarto vuhitne, which Dr. C. ascribes 
to Bowyer, contains tlie name of Marklaud, nor the dedicatirm which 
follows the title-p*4gc, nor Dr. Hcherden’s Address to the Reader, 
which follows the dedication, nor the cxplicationes veteriiin alirfuot 
auctorum, which follow the tract upon the third Latin declension. But 
every learned reader must know that Marklaud was the author. The 
joint editor of the Odes bad again and again produced the name of 
Marklaud,* and surclv when Dr. Combe nerused the first volume of 
the Variorum, to the dedication of which his own name is subjoined, 
he must again and again have met with Markland's notes, aiul Mark- 
land's name. Did he then suspect any error in his coadjutor? Wo- 
believe not. . Has he given any reason why the Odes speak of Mark- 
land, and the Epwles, Saliie, and Epistles of Bowyer 1 No. How 
then cun be account foi the inconsistency between Mr. Homer and 
Dr. C. ? We know that Mr. Homer considered Marklaud as the 
author of these emendations. Wc imagine that Dr. C. by some means 
or other, was not well informed about the author, and we further 
imagine that he might ascribe the explicationes vetenun aliquot aucto- 
rum to Mr. Bowyer, because he. found the name of Mr. Bowyer at the 
bottom of the title-page to Markland’^ work. We certainly wish the 
mistake about the name had not been coininitfbd at all; and if coni- 
roiited earlier, it might have deprived Marklaud of all praise ; though, 
by the insertion of the matter, the instruction of readers is provided 
for. It is |carcely necessary for us to stam that Mr. Markland’s con- 
jgetures, &c. are contained in a work .subjoined to bis edition of the 

------ -r 

• He only pruduc<» the name, without referring explicitly to the observation*. 
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•Suppliers, and dedicated to his friend William Hall. Of the gram- 
niaticai treatises de imparisyllab. declin. Gr. et Lat. forty copies'were 
printed in 176’I, and in 1763 the whole was reprinted and annexed to 
the Suppliees Mul#eres. As wc have never seen the first book of 1761 , 
we are left to infer, from a passage at tlie beginning of the expiica- 
tioncs, that they were not originally published with the above-ineii- 
tionod treatises, “ iit argum/Mihim praeeedens, inaiiujeiium per se, 
hetiore aliqu^ materia distingnatur, admittente siinul vel poscente 
tolem additionem lil^clli mole, visum ost explicanda sijjnere et adjicere 
pauca veteruin auctorum loea.” Markland, page 244. ' 

Wc shall now see how far the Var. Kditor has availed^himsclf of ’ 
Markland's Epistola Critica, which he mentions in the catalogue, and 
which we suppose him to have seen, because he is correct iu saying 
that it was printed in 1763 . We shall follow the order in which INlr. 
Markland has written his emendations uj)on Horace. W'c shall pro¬ 
duce all of them for the purpose of proving that the Editor has pro¬ 
duced none, and as the letter to Bishop Hare is referred to in the 
catalogue, we, in (pioting from it, shall consider ourselves as furnish¬ 
ing supplemental matter to the Variorum edition. 

Sat. i. Lib. i. v. S'i). 1‘crfidus liir ^aiipo. 

For which Markland, p. 7. roads Causidicus vafer hie. 

Sat. i. Lib. ii. v. bS. 

Primus in liiinc operis coniponere carmina morem. 

M. p. 11. reads liatic forinam for hiuic morem. 

Sat. Hi. L. xi. v. 154. Ingens accedit stomacho fultnra ruenti. 

M. reads in p. 69 . Ingesta for ingens. 

Ibidem, v. 182. la ciccre at(|Uc faba bona tii pcrdasqne liipinis, 
lAttm lit in circo spaticre, ct aoiieiis iit stes. 

(We follow Bentley’s reading ct aenens for aut seneus.) 

M. p. 81. reads largm for latus. 

Ep. i. 1. 2. 207. lam Tarentiiio violas imitata veneno. 

M. p. 91 . leads lana for iana. 

In p. 9l« M. resumes the passage in which lie had before proposed 
largus for latus. 

V. 184. Sat. Hi. Lib. u. 

Nudus agris, nudus nninniis, insane, patemis? 

Scilicet ut plansiia, qnos fert Agripj^, feras tu. 

Mutationc distinctiouis, says M. iu p. 9''^* additione literte uiiius, 
•t sensum Horatio, ct partem suam Tiberio restituisse me confido 

In cicerc atqnc faba bona tii (Aule) per^lasqne hipinis, 

I.argii$ ut in circo spatiere, et aenens ut stes 
^ Nudus agris, nudus nnminis, insane, paternis. 

Scilicet ? aut plausua quus fert Agrippu, feras tu. 

(i. e. Tiberii.) 

Whatever may be the merit of Mr. Markland’s conjectures on the 
foregoing passage, the Var. edit, silet. 

Sat. vi. B. ii. v. 30. , tu pulses omne quod obstaS, 

• Ad M»cenateui memori si »*ente recurras. 
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Marklandi in p 93. would take away the comma at obstat, au<l 
'place a mark'of interrogation at recurras. 

Epiist. ii. Lib. i. v. 25. Sub domiim meretrice fuisset^turpis et excopi. 

M. 100. proposes for cxeors, exsors. ^ 

Od. vi. Lib. i. Seriberis Varlo fortis, et hostium 

Victor, Matonii carininis aliti. - i 

M. p. 107 . prop.tscs alteri for aliti. 

Sat. 10 . Lib. i. v. 63. -librisque " , ^ 

' * Ambiistum prupriis. 

M. p. Kl. reads coiiibustum. 

Epist. vi. Lib. i. v. ll. Improvba simni species exterret titraiuquc. 

IVl. p. 115. for exterret reads exercet. 

Epist. vii. Lib. i. v. 40. -proles patientis Uly.ssei. 

M. p. 134. reads .sapientis for patientis. 

E{jlst. xvii. Lib. i. v. 62. Qua;re peregriuuin, vicinia rauca reclamat. 

M. p. 138. reads cauia, 

Epist. ii. Lib. ii. v. 28. -post hoc vchemens Inpus, et sibi et hosti 

. Iratus pari ter. 

M. p. 166 . reads—post hoc (vchemens lupus ut) sibi et hosti 
Iratus. 

Epist. I. Lib. i. V. 85. ‘ - Cni si vitiosa libido 

Fecerit auspicium. 

M. p. 169 * would substitute ventosa for vitiosa. 

We will now balance accounts between the Rpistola Critica, and 
the Variorum Catalogue. Markland’s Epistola Critica contains tit'teeu 
conjectural emendations. The catalogue of the Vari'iruni refers to the 
Epistola Critica, and in the notes of the Variornin, we find of these 
fifteen emendations, not oi.e. Though Dr. C. may have .seen the 
Critica Epistola, he does not appear to have used it, and therefore we 
may be forgiven for expressing our wisli that he had not mentioned 
it in the catalogue of books from which the notes of the Variorum are 
taken. We imagine that in the course of the work Mr. H. intended, 
or was advised^ to consult tlie Epjstola Critica, that it wa.s procured 
by him, or for him, and perhaps put down in some list, and that the 
successor, forgetting to insfiect the Epistola Critica, and finding in the 
notes of the Variorum Edition, that Markland's naine had been several 
times quoted, inferred that the passages, under which his name ap¬ 
peared, were taken from the Epistola Critica, and we have already 
stated that the word obscri^ationes, is not joined with the word Mark- 
laud, even where they are cited in the Odes. 

Of Bp. Hare we find the following acciiunt in the catalogue : 

Hare.—Jo. flare Epistola Critica, 4to. 1726. 

Bp Hare is quoted three times in tl»e first volume of the Variorum, 
and in the second he is not quoted once. 

Od. i. Idb. i.«v. 55. Quod si me Lyricis vatihiu inseres. 
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• The editor's note telfs us, that Hare proposed to read it for wic,- and 
very properly refers us to the426'3U page of Bishop Hare's work, callcdf 
the “ Scripture Vindicated," ' 

Ibidem, v. 5. * palmaqiie nobilis 

Tcrrarum dominos cveliit ad deos. 

Here aqpiii the Joint editor of the Odes, with becoming accuracy 
and perspicuity, iiifoniis his readers that Bishop Hare accedes to the 
opinion of those learned men, who would remove the point from decs 
* ii» the sixth verse, to iiobiiis in the fifth; and for this, he properly 
refers to the 26'4th page of Scripture vindicated. 

<td. xxvii. Lib. iii. v. 39. An vitiis carentcin * 

Ludit imago 

Vana, qua' porta Vugiens rbnriifi 
Sumnium diicit. 

The editor of the Odes, p. 405. quotes in Hare’s words an emenda* 
tion which a friend of Hare’s suggested to him, and which Hare im¬ 
proved. The friend proposed quam for qua', and Hare would add e 
before porta. Upon this occasion, the editor very Justly refers to the 
Upistola Critica of Hare, but without mentioning the page. (U is the 
in the '2d volume of Hare’s works.) Let us. compare the diffe¬ 
rent treatment which Markiand and Hare lipve experienced. IMark- 
latid’s Kpistola Critica is referred to in the catalogue, hut never quoted 
in the Variorum edition. Hare’s Scripture vindicated is twice qpoted 
in the edition, but never mentioned in the catalogue. As to the 
Fpistola Critica of Hare, it is.used and quoted once by the editor of 
the Odes, and in all probability, if lie had lived, it would have been 
u.se<l and quoted again. We, however, shall supply the emendation 
which the sole editor of the Satires has omitted. 

Sat. iii. Lib. ii. v. 316. -ilia rogarc, 

Quantanc? niim tantuiq, snfHans sc, mi^oa fuisset 

Dr. Hare, after rejecting the opinions of Bentley and Cuningham 
would read 

— Ilia rogarc 

Qiiantanr? nnni''tanlnm sulflans se, magnafuit? turn 
Major iliuiidio, num tantuiii ? 

ViU. 3'i8 p. Vol. ii. Hare’s Works. 

Our learned readers will thank us fur digressing a little from Dr. 
C., and stating the words of Waddelus, who accuses Bishop Hare of 
plagiarism. “ SIfc," says Waddelus, “ distiiiguendus est locus.” 

Ilia rogarc 

Qiiantanef nunitantum, snfflansse, inagna fiiissetP 
Major dimidio, imm tantnni. 

In quibusdani codd. extat, num /.antuiR se injtans, sic mafcna/ttisset. 

•Qua: lectio maxime perspienum ImlN't sensum, scilicet ranam, primum, ubi sc 
leviter tantum intlasset, rogasse deiiide cum perstitisset sc iiiBare donee dimidio 
major facta esset, tunc itcriim rogasse. ^Vaddeius goes on : 

Anno ineunte, cum jam ab omnibus tercretur Cuningamii editio Hora- 
tiana quae nnperrime in lucem prodierat, ego banc meara de boc loco opiniotieni, 
cum ccleberriino Snapio, ct cniditis-iimM collcgii Etonensis rectoribus ct nia- 
gistris, atque plerisque aliia viris doctis cominunicavi, illi omnes earn novatn 
judicabant, et pleriqno tanquiun verissimain prob&banti Hoc ideo aion|odiitu 
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piitavi quia ytdi nnper (si probe memiiii in Epistola Critics in Pba'druni Benl-u 
iocuni buoc eodcin luodo expUcatiun. Vtd^Waddeli Animadversiom's, p. 68. 

Wishing so far as wc can to resti^uc so learned and illustrious a 
prelate as Bishttp Hare, from the imputation of grpss plagiarism, we 
shall first produce the Bishop’s words in his letter to Dr. Bland, and 
afterwards state our own opinion upon the complaints of Waddelus. 

** Niiiil iniruni, tanta: eroditionis tantiqn^ arumiuis viros in hoc loco resti* 
tuendo friistra insudassr, cum toti aniiunin oo iiitrndercnt, ubi iiiiiii' erat vitii; 
id cnim in versu praccodentc latct, et Icvi miitatioiic oniiie tuUitui', si pro fuissft • 
Icji'atmis/uit? turns Et Imc ipsa coin>tructionis ratio cos dnccicdebcbat, cum num 
fuiimet, nisi pliirimnm tailor, dicinequeat, sed, mini fnit? jamautera vide, qiiain 
recte omnia incedant 

-Ilia rogare 

Qnantano? nuin tantimi, nutHans se, 'masnafuit? turn (cum cx piilii silentio 
mcnteiu cjiis satis intelligeret) se iteniin vchcnicntcr siilflaiis, et jam major diniidio 
iacta, iteriim iiiteirogiit, ttvm tantvm? piillns eliani-niun Incct; quod cum toties 
repetitis vicibus frustra fVeisset, tnm dciniim pullus. 

Non si tc ruperis, inquit. 

Par- cris—Vides faciii emendatiune Fluratinm libcrari ab infaini ilia macnia, 
quaiu nec librariis impuiari, ncc ipsi condouari posse nuster credidit.” Vid. p. 
328. Vol. ii. of Hare’s Works. 

Upon comparing the words of Hare with those of Waddelus, sve 
think that the memory of the latter was defective, or that his judg¬ 
ment was confused. About the 3JSth line they agree entirely, but 
about the preceding line they differ widely. Hare rejeols Cuning- 
ham’s conjecture, fuisset, which Waddelus approves, and lie pro¬ 
poses ftiU turn, which did not occur to Waddeliisj nor to Cuning- 
ham. Whether the Bishop was led by his own sagacity in the read¬ 
ing of line 3 IS, or had heard from his Eton friends the opinion 
which Waddelus had communicated to Dr. Suape, we cannot deter¬ 
mine. We certainly accede to the opinion of Hare and Waddelus, 

^ who would read mqjor diniidio, niiin tantum: But we think that 
Bishop Hare’s chief merit is in correcting the foregoing line, and the 
merit of that correction surely is quite his own. 

We return to Dr. Combe’s Catalogue ot the articles which he haj 
admitted. Waddell Animadversiones critica; in Loca <{uwdam Virgilii, 
H ratii, Ovidii, Lucaiii, et super illis emeudandis Cuujecturm. Having 
long ago read Waddelus, we were anxious to know how imich infor¬ 
mation he bad supplied for the Varioi urn edition; we shall place then 
the general result ot our inquiries before our readers, and wc shall 
produce, with all possible conciseness; the matter which our editor 
has neglected to use. 

Waddelus considers forty passage^ of Horace. Upon thirty-four 
he o^ers conjectural emeiiuatiims of the text, in two he would alter 
the ptinctuatioji, in three lib suggests iiiterprctatloiis of the'sense, and 
in oqe he wonid transpose the words. ^ 

Nnie emendations relate to such |iarts of Horace as are found in the 
first volume of tlio Variorum, and of these nine, one only is omitterl. 
In the second volume of the Variorum, Dr. C. out of ‘25 eineudations 
has noticed only t«ne, and as to the interpretations, the punctuations, 
fUid the transpwiition, they are passed by entiieiy. Now, if so much 
use q(as made of Waddefus in the hrst volume, -we are naturally Ibd to 
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inquire why so little w-as made of him in the second: We are atjli 
loss to determine whether the absence of so many articles is to be 
imputed to deliberate r»*.jectiilhi, or accidimtal inadvertency, to the 
disapprobation, h the forgetfulness of Dr. C. If to disapprobation, 
we ask how a Critic, who had deserved attention tlirough the first 
volume, had forfeited his claim to it in the second; if to inad¬ 
vertency,* we lament the relaxation of diligence in the editor of 
the second volume, after so laudable an example of perseverance in . 

use made of Waddelus through the first. Again^ if Dr. C.'s copy 
of Waddelus was marked, why did he not, like his coadjutor, avail 
himself of this advantage 1 and if it was not marked, li-hy had he 
greater reluctance to select from ^Waddelus, through the whole of the 
second volume, than from Bentley, Lambin, Torrentius, Wakefield, 
Bp. Hurd, and Jason do Nores I we do not extend this question to 
Ciiuinghain, a ad the e.xplicationes of Bowyer, (i. e. Markland), be¬ 
cause the Editor, perhaps, had a chart to guide him in the whole of 
his voyage through these, little bays and shallows of criticism. 

As *we do not fiml any great ilisparity of excellence between the 
articles omitted in the Variorum by Dr.- C. and th^se which are con¬ 
tained in it, we shall do Waddelus the same justice, which Ave have 
already done to Markiand, and we trust that our readers will not be 
displca.>C'd Avitli us for extracting so n)uch matter from a book, which 
perhap-s it is not very ea.sy for many scholars to procure. 

Od. xii. l.ib. i. v. 19. Occupavit raltas lionures. 

W. would read occupabit. In \ol. i. of the Var. Ibis is the only 
emendution omitted, and it is (by mistake, doubtless) unmarked, so as 
to leave no blame with Mr. H. 

Sat. ii. B. i. v. 81. Hoc CeriutJic tiniin toneriim est femur. 

W. would read O Ccrinllie tum tenerum est femur. 

Sat. \ . B. i. V. 6. -Minus est gravis Appia tardis. 

W. Avould read niinis for minus, and he found his conjecture sup¬ 
ported by a Vatican manuscript. 

Sat. vi. B. i. v. 5.S. Quo pueri iuagiii.>« e ceuturionibns orti. 

W. interprets the jmsage thus; ** Quidam, }>er thagnos pueros 
ortos e maguis ceuturionibus, intelligunt fiiios natalibus claros. An 
autem centuriones ita einineliant iu Republica * * I Flavius docebat 
aitem numeraiuii et ratiociiiundi. Minime dubium quin poeta, hie, 
genus qiioddam hominuin sordidoruin, uummos inprimis sectantiiun, 
taxet, qui, ut ipsi Inoro tantum iiitenti sunt, Hberos suas etiam discere 
volebaiit artes, quibus ptocuniam coacervare possent **. Itaque niibi 
videtur respicerc foeueratores, <|uos ideq forsan appellat cetUuriowSf, 
quia usiira. est cente.sinia piars sortis.’* 

, Sat. vi. B. i. v. 116. Cocna iuinistr:ilnr pocris tribus. 

W. supposing Horace not to have ordinarily employed three shtvetr 
at table, once thought of reading pueris scabris, and afterwards he 
conjectured putris tripus, to whicJi he gives the preference, and quotes 
the old commentator on the p>lace, who speaks of a mean marble 
table, or r^i(rKe\ris rjaire^a, called a Delpbie table. * 

Sat. ix. B. i. v. 45. Nemo dexterius fortuna est usut. 
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« W. wonki read deterius, and part of his interpretation runs thus 
iniror te itescire iiti fortuna: adjutor aytjuis tJbi aHsuincudus. 

Sat. ix. B. i. v. .W. ^-ct ost qui vincit; coqnc , 

Difficilcs aditus prinios liabet. Hand niilii d««iro. 

W. would' put a comma at hahet^ instead of a full stop, and for 
eoque he would read eo qa6d. By an error of his memory' or*his 
printer, he puts non instead of baud after, habct. 

Sat. X. B. i. V. 48. Neqne ego ilH detrahere au&iin, &C. 

For ego illi detrahere, W. p. 62 . would read, Lucili abstraliere. 

Sat. X. B. ft*v. 50. -saspe fcrontcm 

Plura quidem tolleitda relinquendis. 

We give the substance of W.'s interf)retation: De scnsu horum ver- 
boruin non conveiiit inter interpretes. Quidani dicta (nitarit in fitvorem 
Luciiii, alii e contra in ejus vituperium * * ♦ Culpabatur ilorutius 
qu6d dixisset, Sal. iv. Lucilium diicre lurulentuni, vcriiin etiaiii tunc 
addidit fuissc ** quod tollere possesSat. iv. v. 11. quoji hie fusiiis 
repelit, saepe terentein plura relinquendis.’' Nisi auleni haec hi 
bonain partem acc^iantur, imll^tenus diluit ulijccta. 

B. ii. Sat. ii. v. 75. -at siiiuil u&sU 

Miseiieris elixa, siinid ronebi^iia turdis: 

Diilcia.se in biiein vertent. 

Male distinctns, sa) s W. videtur locus, ct dulcia jungciiUuni cum conchylia in 
hime tuodnm. 

--sininl conchylia turdis - 

Dulcia. 

‘ Sat. iU. B. ii. v. 220 . -ergo ubi prava 

Stttltitia, Iiic summa cst in»ania. 

W. W'ould read ibi parva, and reasons thus. Si qui.s agnnm gestet 
lectica, eamque tractet pro tilia, illi destiiiando maritiun, ab omnibus 
tenebitur pro mente capto; Sed hujus levis et toleiabilis est stuititia, 
si cum scelere illius couferatur, qui gnatam suam devovet pro agna, 
** hsec summa erit insania.” ' 

Sat. iii. B. ii. v. 318. Major dimidio num tanto ? Wc have already given W.’t 
reading sum tantum. 

Sat. vi. B. ii. v. 29. Quid vis insane, et (juas res agis i* 

ly. after rejecting the opinions of Bentley and Cuninghani, would 
read quid ttbi vis? isne? ec-quas res agis? 

Sat.'*vii. B. ii. v. 10. 

Vixit inaequalls, rlavuro ut mutaret in boras: 
jEifibus cx magnissiibito »e conUeret, 

W, afters the punctuation thus: 

Vixit inacqualis icclavoni utbiutarct in boras 
dEdibus ex magnis:— 

lib. i. Epist. i. v. 84. 8f dixit dives. ^ 

W. Would read Davus. Ad nomen heri qiiterebam, says he, an ali* 
quid dictum esset de servis, idque milii videor depreliendisse, exigua 
mutatioae pro £Hve» legendo Davus, quod nomen vulgo ponitur pro 
8^0 subdolu et callido, qui semper s<i immiscet negotiis doiiiini. 
^tem sensus d6o repugnabit; si servus prseseuti domkio Ekiias lauda* 
verU» file statim illuc commigrabit. 
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^pist. X. V. 47. ImpAat aiit servit cotlccta pecunia caiiiue; Pro aw#, saya W. 
vix duhitem lepoiiere/uii<d. Pi*r perliutam colicctam Lie intelligitctuu qua: ndh^ 
ill iisinii cuniimraliir, bed iu arcuiu gssei'vanda reponilur. 

Epijt. xiii. V. Sic positum ser/abis onus. 

W. would lean si for sic, 

Epist. XV. V. 11.——Non inilii Cnma 

• K-st iter aiit Uaias, laeva stomachosns habena, 
l>icft eqiies. > 

Cur oqiio Mireerjst'dt Horatiuo, 9ayi> W. qui siietiim iter proseqnit|ir? ,Major! 

^cum nit tone qiiererctiireqiius kc veruei an, cum rcctanr insist^ret viam-Qnarc 

iVii tc pro fquvit legciidoui vquuH ; Qnamvis ct equm etiam pro juniento usiirpatdr. 

^TIiou«li we appr'we not of Waddelus's conjecture, w&«will give an 
instance or two al the uscof eques ior equus. 

Itoiiique vi inagna qiiadnipes eipios, atquv eiephaatsi 
Projiniiut M'se. F.iniiiib. 

' At HOI) qiiadriipedos eqiiitcs. Idem. 

--Kqiiitoiii duciKTC sub amiis 

lusultiire M>lo. Viig. tlt org. iii. v. 116. 

Where Seivius says, Hie equitem sine dubio equum dicit, maxime 
cum inlerat, irisulture soh». 

EpUt. \v. V. UO. [mpratisiis qni non civcin diguosccret hoste s 

W. interprets iinpraiisus by bene pransus. 

Epist. xviii. v. d. Ut niatroiia nicietriei dispar erit atqiie.'> 

Disi'olur, iiitido snirra* distabit aiiiiciis. 

W. reads Ut inairuiia mcretriri dispar ciit,crqu« 

Diseulur iufido hcurra*, .xc. 

Upon the last line of tliis epistle, the Editor has honored a jesa 
probable conjecture than the foregoing with a place in the Variorum 
Edition. For del vitani det opes, W. reads, del vel non det opes. 

Epist. xix. V. 1:1.- Exigna'qiie toga^ simuiet tc-xtoie Cutoiiein. 

UuiUani codices, says W. Iialiciit cxigiiaqiie toga. Quid si forte scriptum, 

—Si quis viiltii torvo terns, ac pede iiti<io 
Exigiiaqiie toga, siiniikttpie v\ ore Culouciu; 
vet admittendo Ca'Siirani, 

£\igii()i|ne toga .siniulct, exqno ore Catonctn. 

Hiiic lectioui tavel, quod Lambnius dicit quosdaiu viros doctos alllirmwe scrips 
turn 111 qiiodain cod. temiuore. 

Lib. ii. Epist. i. v.:)!. 

Nil intra est oleain, nil extra est in nuce diiri. 

\V. proposes nil intra est oiea in, and for the position of in lie quoted, 
among other instances, the following: 

—Quibus <■ corpus nobis et viscera constent, Lncrct. iii, $76. 
injiciuiit ipsis ex vinrnla soitis. Vint, Eel. vi. 19, 

Sed fiigani ta se tanicn nemo ronvertitnr. Plant. AmpL. A. i. S. v. v. $S, 
Nec quo ab rHveas. Piaut, rVsiii. i. i. 10^ ^ 

Epist. i. B. ii. v. 70. i\l<'iii)iii qua- plagosuni nithi parvo 
^ Orbiiiiini dictaro. > 

For qu*d:i Wad pioposes quia, and assigns a reason mote likely^ we 
fear, to have weight with school-hoys, than their masters. 

* Marciliiis intcrprctatiir impremmi heae mburratunif et Ullie petutaatem—sed 
destitoitur^ ut puto, ab exempiu—Qesner’s note in ii* L * 
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Epist. i. B. 2.14S. . ■Sylvaaum lactc piabaht, 

^ Floribus et yino gcniuiq memorem brevis asvi. 

W, would read niemores, referring to Agricolae, v. 139* 

Mr. Waketield^ as will be hereafter seen, has the si(^mc conjecture. 

Epist. i. B. ii. V. 158. - - ■ .ct grave virus 

Mundittac pepulcrc. 

W. long doubted the geuniiieness of this reading, but suppressed his 
doubts in obedience to the authority of consenting manuscripts. Upon 
reading tiie note? of Rutgersius he found that critic proposing vi riisj 
and then he ni<^estly offers his own, raris. We, upon casting oiir 
eye into the-Varioruin, were forcibly struck with the following wor«ls 
among the vv. LL. grave virus <tonj, Rutgersius.^ First, we saw that 
virus was not a various reading: and secondly, we had read in W’^jul- 
delus that Rutgersius separated the words into vi rns; we turned to 
Bentley’s note and there we found that Waddelus is right, and that the 
Var. Edit, is wrong.—Bentley’s words are these: Infelix sane aeiimen 
Aurati et Rutgersii qui pro virus divisis syllabis vi riis siibstitiiere 
voluerunt. We have produced Bentley’s words, because Dr. C. has 
not produced them, and lu'cause we are under the iiece.ssit y of »)bserv- 
tag an instance, in which the divisitm of syllables is, perhaps, con¬ 
founded with their union. As the Editor consults original writers in 
order to correct .the annotators, the readers of the Var. Edit, must now 
and then consult the annotators in order to adjust the text. 

Epist. i. D. ii. v. 164. Tentavit qiioqiic rem si digue vcrterc ptissc 
j W. for rem, would read dein. 

fab. ii. Epist. ti. v. 80. 

-Cuoctata, ur as the Var. reads, contracta sequi vestigia vatum. 

W. after noticing Bentley’s reading non tacta^ proposes non cuucta. 

A. P. V. 63. -Sive recoptus 

Terra Neptunus, classes aquilonibus arcet 
Regis opus. 

W^ found in a Turin manuscript receptos, with the letters in different 
ink. ]Ui a Vatican manuscript he observed that the original writing 
had been changed, and that different ink bad been employed to write 
receptus Neptunus. He thus proceeds—Forte ergo legendum, 

Sivc recepto 

Terra Neptuno, classes aquilonibus arcet 
Regis opus. 

Id est, sive agger ab Augusto cxtriictus, opus vere Regium, immisso mari naves 
taetur contra ventos. 

. A. P.114. -Davusne loquatur an heros, 

W. would read beriisne. « 

A. P. 248. Offendiintur enim quibus est cqniis ct pater et res. 

Verba, says W. videntnr transposita, et nnius vocis in suura locum reductiotf. 
forsan vera restituetur lectio; ita scil. 

Ofienduntiir enim pater, et quibus cst eqiius et res 

^ Sic planus erit sensus, offenditor pater, sive per banc vocem intelligas senatores, 
sive cos qui liberos habent; ilii enim cum maximc conspicni sint in Vep. exemplo 

4 Query, does conj. in tbe Var. Edit, mean conjni^it or cogjicit ? 
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ni 0 (]cstia> aliis pncire debcnt; hi qnia metuiint filiis, ne ipsdnim mores corroAi* 
pantnr, diim obscceiiis assuesrant. Ofl'cnduntiir eliam quibus est equus et res, id 
cst, equitcs ct locimlctcs, qni lionestioicm locum obtiuent inter cives. 

A. P. V. Ici. Si curet quis opcni ferre ct diinittese fiiuem. 

W. found curat in some inanuscripls, and therefore he would read 
currat, which approaches to curret, quoted by Dr. C. in vv. LL. from 
Zeuuins. 

Upon the merit of the preceding enieiidatioiis we shall neither, 
dtfeiiipt to diret t tlie judgment of our readers, nor iM detail insist u]>od 
our own. But we contend generally, that they are not more impro> 
babie than those which are admitted into the first volume of the Vari- 
oruiu, and if Dr, C. selected we in tlje second volume, he might, 
without any impeachtnent of his sagacity, have selected more. 

In the Catalogue Dr. C. mentions Taylor’s Eieiucnts of Civil Law. 
Upon the 6’th line of Od. xxix. B. iii. Taylor is very |>roperly intro- • 
duced to illustrate and defend seniper-ndum. Bui in the second 
voUuiie of the Var. the learned critic totally divappears, and as the Van 
Kditor has omitted the only two remaining conjectures v.liich occur in 
'I'aylor h hook, wc shall produce them, especially as we have no hesita¬ 
tion lit acknowledging tliat wt; think both ingenious. 

Sal. i. Lib. i. v. ‘IV. Porfidii*; hie eaupo. 

Taylor in p. ooo. ujvcs the conjecture of a learned lawyer, Terfi- 
diis hie Canton' lie decides not upon t’ne. reading, but produces a 
number of passages to illustrate the technical words respondcre and 
cavere in the Homan Law, and as we have mentioned the conjcqjtnrt, 
we will subjoin, from Taylor, a few' instances of the use of cavere to 
support it. 

Cicero, in his letter to Appiiis Piileher. 

L. Valerinm Juris coiisnltuni vable tibi commentio; sed ita etiam, si non est 
Juris eonsultiis. Melius ojiim ei enrere volo, quam ipse aliis solet. Fain. 

Epinl. iii. 1. 

lie w'rites thus in a letter toTrebatius, the great lawyer: 

Tu qui ceteris <-«crtv dldieisti, in Britannia ne ab essedariis deciniaris, 
Mtelo. Fam. F.pist. vii. .'■j. ' 

Ovid de Arte aninndi. B. i. 8n. 

capitur consnltiis araorc, 

Qiiiqiie alii.s cavit, non cavit ipse .sibi, 

Plautus in Captiv. 1 A, ii, .S. ii. 5. 

Etiam cum caiissc r.ittis est, ssepe is cautor cautiis est 

Taylor, p. 421. writes thus: 

“ Slaves in the (ireek and Roman comedies, are often very distinct 
characters. Nay, they have been so wgli contrasted upon th&.stage, 
that some critics have ventured lo restore this passage in Horace, in 
■ conformity to that opimsiliori of character. A. P. v. 114. Intererit 
inultuiii Davusiie loquatur, Erosno. Every one that looks into inscrip- 
tioMS, or reads the Digest^ will find, that Eros was a very common name 
for a servant, as well as Davus. And this is al^, I apprehend, more con- 

• I Schrader, p. 71. of the eraeudatious, reads pfovidus hie cantor, and seems not 
to have known tluit part of bis conjecture was anticipated. • 
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foVmable to the MSS. Davus was a cra% knave, and Eros a plain 
servant.” 

Whether Dr. C. knew of these passages in Taylorjjwe decide f?ot: 
why he omitted thent we conjecture not. But we mean to give no 
ofience by sajiug, that Dr. C.’8 coadjutor was apprised of Ih^ir exis- 
teiice. 

Dr. C. in his Catalogue, has given a place to the Sylva Critica of 
Mr. Wakefield, and we, upon comparing Wakefield's Sylva with the Vari,- 
oruili Edition, find new reason for bringing forward supplemental matter. 
The first volume of Wakefield contains eight emendations, and of thes(; 
eight Dr. C. produces not one. The second volume of Wake,field 
contains three emendations and thrt'# changes of punctuation. The 
three emendations are omitted in the Var. Two of those chanL’Cs of 
punctuation are omitted also, and one of them is produced, not from 
the Sylva Critica, where it occurs, p. <?<?. hut from the Ohservationes 
ill Tloratiuni, where it may also be found, 79 th page; an<l this wc 
affirm the more po.sitively, because the Variorum exhibits every word 
contained in the Observations, and omits every word contained in the 
Sylva Critica. From these preuiises we infer, without any liesitatioii, 
that the Var. Editor has not very earefully consulteri the two hooks of 
the Sylva Critica, though in the ratalogne he professes to have employed 
them'in his selections for the Var. Edit. Injustice to Mr. Wuk« field, 
and. for the conviction of our readers, we enter upon the following 
detail—Sylva Critica, p. 1st. 

EpUt. ii. B. ii. v. 105. Obtiireni patolas inipnno Ivi'f-ntibiis aiiros. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. \% proposes obtuiidein (wliich wc consider as a 
mere typographical error for obtundam) instead of obtureiii. 

Horat, B. £. Od. 5. v. 13. Hoc vina, et imgucnta, Ht iiiiniuni bri-ves 

Flores aniieiia'. forre jube rosa*. 

Forarnmnse, Mr. Wakefield, p. 14.9. would read Ainyiita', 

His words are, I’uerum scilicet cjus pro more ailoqiiitur Horatius, 
cujus nomeii infelicera immutatioiieiii passuiii est.— Ue then quotes, 
Serta mihi Phyllis legcret, caiitaret Arnyulas.—ViRO. 

This emendation reminds us of a note in the Nolitia Poetaruni 
Antbulogicdruin, p, 66.* which we will bring forward, as it contains a 
verbal emendation of Horace. Maxiive frequens in pueris Meleagri, 
Muisci nornen. Quod frequens in vernarum noniiiiibu^, pr%sertiiti 
nondum adiiltonim, fuisse constat ex Polybio, page 424. I. <}. edit. 
Wechcl. et Horatii, B. 2. 9» vulgo prave cdituiu circuniftn'tur 

Mystem, sed Muisciini restitueodum est. 

Tn.8emper nrgis flebilibus modis 
Maiscam ademptum. 

Od. 38. V. 5. b. 1. Simplici niyrto nihil allabores 
Sednlus, euro. 

Wake^eld, p. 150. would read curse; after making this con- 
jRfture/ he turned to Bentley's Horace, and found it confirmed, a 

V ’" ... ** "' ■ ' . . 

* Subiolfied to Antitologise Omen & Constant. Cephala Condits libri trcif. 
Oxford, 
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quodam codice roanuscnpto, quem miror, says he, suinmuni criticura 
sua* forrectioni posthabiiisse, cum ipsissiniuni dederit Atticuni leporem, 
cujus }>otissimuimfuit studiosus iioster. It is curious to observe the 
opinions of grcat’critics on the reading of this line. £lven Baxter 
upon this place praises Bentley, and reads cura. Cuningbam, like 
WakefieStl, would read cune. Gesner is contente<l with euro, and 
Klotzius says, illud euro exerreuit iqterpretum iiigeniuiii, ct excr- 
cebit. 

ii. Od. xi. v. 13. Canos odorati capillos. 

^Wakefield, p. 51. proposes coronafi. 

Lib. iii. Od. iv.-vester in arduos 

Toiior Sabinos.* 

Wakefield, p. 151. reads arduiim ct Sabinus. 

Od. xiv. L. iii. V. 11. Jani virnm c\|>ertac. 

Wakefield, p. 1.52. reads jam vinlin expertes. Th'' Var. inciitions 
not Wakefield, though it gives the same reading from Cuiimgliam 
and .Sanadon. 

Od. i\. L. ii. V. 11.-deccdunt ainoVcs. 

Wakefield, in p. 152. rea^s labores for antores. 

Od. X. L. iii. v. 16. -supplicibu.<« tuis 

Parcas. 

Wakefield, p. 153. reads suppliciis. 

Od. iv. L. iv. V. 29. Foites ereantnr forlibns et bonis; : 

Kst ill juveucis, est in cqiiis vigor 
Patniiii. 

Wakefield, p. 151-. pufs a comma at foitilms, and joins bonis with 
juvencis. In the Vurioriini not the least notice is taken of Mr. Wake¬ 
field ; in the notes, however, we have the same reading from Bentley, 
Cuiiinghani, and .lanus. 

Epist. ii. L. ii, v. l-l-V. -memorembrevis jbvi. 

Wakefield, p. 1.5.5. wouhl read inemorcs to be joined with agricolae, 
and we have before priiduced the same emendation from Waddelas. 
But the Var. is .silent about both these critics. 

Sylva Critira," Part y. 

L. iii. Od. 27 . V. 26.-— et .scatentein 

Ueilnis pontuin, mediasqitc fraudej 
Paliuitaudax. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 1/. reads thiw: 

- at scatentem 

B>'‘llni.s poutum media, a^que fraades 
Palinit aiidax.- 

• Od. XXXV. L. i. V. 6. Te pauper ambit .<oHirita prece 

Kiiris coloiius; te doininam aequori*, 

Quiciinqne Bithyna lacessit 
^ CarpaUuum pelagus carina. —* 

Wakefield, p. 41. thus alters tht*. punctuation: 

Te pauper ambit sollici ta precc « 

• Rnris colonuste dominasi, mquoris 

Quiciiuqne Bithyiia laucssit' 

CarpaUuuai pelagus Carim. 
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. He illttstrates pelagus aequoris by itEXa-yas from Apollo* 

Qtus Rhodtus, L. ii. v. t)10. 

Sat. vii. L. ii. v. 85.---contcinnere horures 

FoTtis; et in Kelpso totus teres atquu rotuiulus, 

EIxterni nc quid vuieat per laeve luorari. 

Wakefield, p. 57. points the passage thus: 

-- rontomnere hounres 

Fortis, et in seipso totus; teres atqne rotuiidua, 

^.xterni ne quid valeat per laeve inorari. 

Mr. W. ingenuously confesses, that liefore he thought of this punc¬ 
tuation, be bad not read Bentley’s note which projmses it, uud we add 
that Dr. C. has judiciously inserted that note in the Variorum 
Edition. 

Epod. 14. Inceptos, olini promissiim carmen, lambos. 

Wakefield, p. 99- would transfer the eonima from inceptos to olint, 
and he does not take notice of having proposed the same change in his 
observations. We have already stated that Dr. C. has admitted Mr. 
Wakefield’s conjecture into the notes upon the Epodes, and that he 
took it not from the Sylva Critica, published in I7p0, hut ftom the 
observations, published in 1776* We read with care and with pleasure 
three parts of the Sylva Critica soon after their respective appearance. 
From the fourth part we have lately deriverl much instruction, and, in 
due time, shidl bear a fuller testimony to its merits in the British 
Critic. 

As Dr. C. has not inserted the third part of the Sylva Critica, pub¬ 
lished at Cambridge, 179^1 in his catalogue, he is not responsilde for 
its contents. We shall however extend our principle of introducing 
supplemental matter, and for this purpose, we shall enable tmr readers 
to enrich the margin of the Variorum edition with :mch emendations 
as we have collected from the third part of Mr. Wakefield’s Sylva 
Critica, and from his edition of Virgil’s Georgies, published at Cam¬ 
bridge 1788. 

An Poet. V. 99. Non satis est pnlchra esse pjemata, dnlcia sniito. 

Satis niulta, si bene ntemini, de voce pulchm iioster Bardins, sed vir ingeniosiis 
nihil extricat. 

We could wish that Mr. Wakefield, in speaking of so illustrious a 
prelate as Dr. Hurd^ would have employed his eyes instead of trusting 
to his memory. Whatever may be the merits of the explanation, with 
which Mr. Wakefield is dissatisfied, the Bishop * b answerable only 
for approving it, and if it was written, as w’e have heard, by an excellent 
and celebrated member of thf! established church, who lives at Win¬ 
chester, we agree with the general opinion of Dr. Hurd, when he pro* 
nounces ** him an ingenious peirson who knows how to unite philoso-' 

^' However rough in appearance may be the foregoing words, which we have 
eited from Mf. 'W^ctield, he speaks with ^eat and just respect of the Bishop in 
a note, on liiie 46. of the third l^orgie. We will ‘ quote ' his words, to efface aiiy 
bad impression thahmay be mi^e on the nffnd of the reader, by Mr. W’s Ian- 
goage, when he speaks of the w&rdpntf^m: “Quae de his tribtis versibus (i:e, 
disscniit Rtcardus Hard, Episcopos Wigoniieiiris, doqtrina viri btius 
exqaii^^‘atffuc ingenio e^ganri prorsus di|^ ioiit.'* 
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phy with criticism, and, to all that is elegant in taste, to add what is 
most just and accmate in science.” Sec Hurd’s note. 

As to the sense of pulcher, we shall lay before our readers Mr. 
WakefieM's words,—“ Non satis est, inquit summus artifex, secundum 
artein ct re^ulas inox prsescriptas, jioeinata periici; non sidhrit pulcbra 
esse scilicet, et sine culpa: necesse est etiain, ut sint teuera, mollia, 
dulcia, ad affectus excitandos suavi artifieio conciitu^ta.” Ha;c est 
ni^ns uui-toris, quain verbis luculentissimis a|>erit nobis Ascensius et 
Acron. » 

Ofl. iii. L. ii. v. U. Obliquo laborat 

Lymplia fAgax trepidarc rivo. 

We shall give Mr. Wakefield’s words as we find them in p. 51. 
Et construeiionem fhy an error of the press, it is eonstructionain, in 
the Silva Criiicu) paullo fierplexiorcin emtdatam dabiinuN, <pwi»i nescio 
an aliquis ad hunc diem por>pc\erit. Et li/ntpha fugiens per obiiqtmm 
rimm laborat trepidare, non sine difiicultate, per obstautes scilicet 
lapillos et serpeiiteni alveuni, cursiim suum promovet: ideoque 
niorani jucundani nectit et suavitcr iiilerea susurnit. 

Sat. i. L. i. V. HO, Pci-tidiis hie eaiipo. 

Wakefield, p. 77 . accumulates many passages to illustrate St. Paul's 
use of y.a.'ffrjXhCovTSi, cap, ‘ 2 . Kpist. ^ 2 . ad Corinth.: and at the close he 
writes what we shall quote, not from our assent to the criticism, but 
from our good humor with the pleasantry—Denique, ipirari subit, 
doctos homines ullu modo vellc aliam lectiouem in Horatium impor> 
tare; ' 

Perfidus HIC caiipo: 

Hienempp, quern ante menioraviiniis, Ncc, piget dicere! verbo magis apto 
uti poteral poem. Utinain a so bor opprobriiitii eau^^idici velleut atnovere, et 
leges canpoiiareiit iiiinus ! Dts aliier visum, 

A. P. 1. 161 . Imlterbi-sjnvenis tandem pii.stodc renioto— 

Sat. 6. i. 1. V. 10. Ipse inihi eustos iricniTnptist>iinus. 

Mr. Wakefield, )i. sp. tells us, that by enstos is meant the Pseda* 

, gogus in the former passage liicrally, and in the latter by aliusioii. We 
think him right, and we suppose that custodc in the A. P. has been 
long midccsluod by every learned reader in the same manner. 

y V 

Sat. iii. B. ii. v.t'i. Mails ridentem alienis. 

Mr. W. p. 105. gives this interpretation: iniinodice ridentem, nec' 
gciiis exercendis parcentem, quasi alienis; et proiiide nihil dolons et 
inconmiodi hiiic sfierantem. 

He quotes from the F.tymolOgicum Magnum, iTt^yvaSof I'wwBf, S «TcX»ipfl<r«^a;, 
•Toy 0 T«»c yviifiaif af Hietc and from the Pan. of Isocrates, i» 

xoiuvritiy, aiid from Thucydides, B. i. S. 70 hitlroTt 

oiiiMcrty rlxXoTfUBTaTiuf ivtf TMf ffoX*tt>f XfW>Tai, Tji ii yiwfxi} ofxfiBTaT^ if t4 Ufitr* 
«jv T» iitlf nirJif. 

We shall take, the liberty of quoting Eustathius on the passage, 
in order to Uhisirate Mr. Wakefield’s interpretation; 

la<rioy St or*' To yyASpotj yrXwv aXXoT£iB>;, mk) 

•i{ yaf w Ip’ tTi lA*! n^m yiAtivTA; Ik vufxou^ ^ fn/uiv 

V(f nif Mai reif Iff Of /iiav iff9t6yra$, AAXo<rji'«tf iirSitiy u; riy tixtim* 

i>]9iy xal lerrit S roioSrii yi'Xu);, IVijof rif irtefei vis trufSoxioi, • * * Et» W 

akMAXiv;, c-i/p.j3oX6v hri rl ToC IfnnpfMVWt »ovf ^inerv^uf iavviif ti; sray jAn^* 

Yol. VI. No. XI. H 
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ly ffif/MTiv tTvni. Aio uni ^TniXXoTfiiwTat ituit ttZrti rt tmv oixiiwy viofxurwif iat\ »vr* 
txnvtt'y, uTTi ioKiiv tif AxxoTeJoic yix«» yvndfxms. Vid. p. 739. Horn. Vol. il. 

Edit. Biisil. 1359.; ana in Odyssey xx. v. 347. ol'i’ il^n yY»9f/M<ri yt>,9lwr 

&XXoTpi'9(crtv. 

Od. iv. L.ii. V. 12. Coinpescit unda, scilicet omnibus, , . 

Quiciinquc terrya nuiutTe vcscimnr, 

Enaviganda. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. Ilf. would read munera for inuncrc. 

Leaving the probability of this emeudatiou to the .judgment of 
learned readers, we refer them to an excellent note of Broukhu^ius, 
p. 2fi4. on the following line of Tibullus : 

-Sacius innoxia lanrus 

Vescai-. 

Broukhusius, with great success, vindicates the use of an accusative 
after vescar. 

Od. xxxi. Lib.iv. 12. Vina Syra reparata mcrce. 

Mr. Wakefield* p. 187. approves of Bentley’s interpretation, and 
adds repantta, i. e. condita, retiovala, Syris aroinatibus, sua scilicet 
ipsius mercatura. Ilic est o' olvo; oivMdrji Hippocratis. 

In Mr. Wakefield's edition of the Georgies, p. ^4. he re-consider» 
and explains, at some length, the coalescence of vowels into one 
syllable, at the end of a line, and he again mentions his conjecture of 
nec for aut in 

Sat| ii. B. ij. V. 22. —-Nec ostreu • 

Ncu scams. 

Upon this opinion of Mr. Wakefield, we shall speak at large on some 
future occasion, and at present wc shall only .say, that Mr. W. had 
made the same conjecture in his observations published in IffO* and 
that bis words are printed faithfully in the Variorum, p. 159 . vol. ii. 
In p. 35. of the Geor. Mr. W. would point the following passage in 
this manner: 

Prudem futini (emporis, cxitam 
Caliginosa noctc premit Dcus. 

Wakefield joins temimris with prudens; whereas it is generally, and 
we think Justly, supposed to fellow exitum. In p. 37 . Mr. W. quotes, 
from the 14th ode of the fimrth book, diluviein meditatur agris, but 
acknowledges the force of Bentley’s arguments for reading miiiitatfir. 
In p. 41. M|r. W. would read tu ^ pulses (for pulsas) omne quod 
obstat, in the SOtb line of the 6th Sat. B. it Mr. W. in p. f3. of the 
Georgies, offers an emendation of the following passage in Od. xvi. 
B. ii. ( 

Quid terras alio calentes 

Sole mutamus P patriae ^uts exsul 

Se quoque fugit P * 

He reads patria for patrim, and points the line thus. 

Sole mutamiu patria ? 


■ Maridaud also reads pulses in p. 93. of the J^istola Critica. 
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P. 78 . he has many emendations. 

Od .ix. Lib.ii. V. 27 ! Mt'dnmque fiumen, gentibus additum 

Victis, minorcs volvere vertices. 

Hewould|read ininorem. and quotes from Sat. iii. 6 . ii. tantocertare 
minorcin. Now he had made the same emendation, and produced the 
same line to support it, in p. 78 . of his observations; and of "this we 
ai«^the more desirous to inform our readers, because tins emendatioo' 
is judiciously admitted into the Variorum, and because Mr. W. in this 
very note, has inserted two conjectures, which occur in other parts of 
his writings. One wc have already given, and now wc shall bring 
forwartl llie other. 

fn Od. xxvii. L. iii. he reads at for et before scatentem; but this 
correction is found in the Silva Critica, p. 16 '. part 2 . 

Ml*. W. objects to raedias frandes. His words are; “ Quid autem 
.Nibi viilt inedias frandes, hoc equidem nunquam potui discere, ant divi- 
iiare, et aliis explicandum velleiu." Wc believe that frautles means 
pcricula ciecu. It is used for damnum or periculum, by Horace, in 
Od. xix. 15. ii. v. 19 . 

Nodo coerces viporino 
Bistonidum sine fraude crincs. 

Where the old scholiast says, sine noxa. So Virgil, in 1. 72. ^n. 10. 

' * * 

Qiiis deus in fraudem, qiias dura potentia nostri <»t ? 

We shall add the note of Servius. In fraudem autem in periculum : 
ila criifu in .jure iectum cst. Fraudi orit ilia res, id est periculo.— 
Heyne says, in fraudem : est malum, 4Vi;, ut toties periculum Servius 
iuterpretatur. 

Mr. W. ill p. 78. would read. Ode xxxvii. Lib. i. v. 25. Ausa ut 
jacentciii for et. And then he WTites as follows: Hinc etiam rccte 
explicandus est Horatiuset dlstinguendus ad Od. 1.4. 4. 53. ubi misere 
rem uguntinterpictes pro sua sagacitote. 

0 Gens, qnaft cremato fortis ab tlio, 

Jactata Tnscis tequoribus sacra, 

Nalos^uc, inaturosqiie patres 
Pcrtulit Ausouias ad urbes : 

Doris nt ilex tonsabipennibns 
Nigrsc tcraci frondis in Algido, 

* Per danuia, per ca'des, ab ipso 

Diicil opes animuinqne ferro. 

i. c. at ilex ducit opes, ita ha:c geos fortior evasit u]j^ crematom Ilium ct sacra 
jactata, non gens. 

Raptos qui ex hoste penates 
Classc velio mecum, ^n. i. v. 382. 

-feror exsul in altnm 

Ciiin socita, natoqne, Penatibus, et magnis Dis. £n. iii. t. 

Mr. W. p. 83. corrects the 38th line of Epist. xvii. B. i. 

Quid? qai pervenit, feci toe virilitar i * 

Mr. W! reads provenit for pervenit. 

We shall give Mr. W.'s words from p. 89. upon a very importont 
passage in the An Poet. 
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Syilaba longahrevi subjccta vocatiir Iambus 
Pes citns •, nndc etiain trimetris accresccrv fnssU 
N.omen lambeis. Cum seiios reddcret ictus, 

Primns ad extremum similis sibi, non ita pridem, 

Tardior ut panlo graviorque veiiiret ad aiircs, 

Spondeos stabiles in jiirapatcraa rccepit 
Conimodns et patiens, v. 

, I.e. Lon;:a f>yllaba post brevom vocatur latnbus; pes citu', unde (ex qua 
celeritate, lit optime vetus interpres) nomen citis (v. Od. i. Ki. ‘>4. nla x<^"'if 
distinguerentur) jussit dari trimetris lainbeis. Cum veto hie. lainbus” ab 
initio vershs ad tineni siniilis sibi ictus omnes sues reddcret, non ita pridem, &c* 
quse sequiintur cuini plana per se ciiivjs sunt. 

We believe that Mr. W.'s interpretation is not to be found in any 
edition of Horace ; but we assure* him, tliat long before the publica¬ 
tion of his Virgil, it had occurred to us, and that we were accustomed 
to illustrate it by the following verses of Ovid:' 


* Burman, in his notes on these lines, mentions the strange opinion of a critic, 
who supposed Ovid to speak of the Catalectic lambic, and refers him to Menila, 
and the note.^ of Berstnan, to be convinced, or rather informed, that the poet 
speaks of the Srazon. 

It may be worth while to remark, »y irctfo^M, that Milton, in forty-one Latin 
scazons, has fallen into twenty-three mistakes j for in nineteen instances he use# 
the spondee, and in four instances he uses the anapiest, in the fifth place before 
the feiial spondee. This Urence is admitted into Greek scazoiis (vid. Hepluest. 

Ed. Pau.) but never into Latin. We sliall give the words of Terentiiuiiis 

aoros: 

Srd quia ju^titoa sranUisnas pedc.i iscos, 

Ptitoua flci'i pcrxpii-is pr-d«m in tine : 

£pitiilii 4 iiain primus implet haiic parteui 
Brevis locala quum sit ante Ur's lonqas. 

Quare caveudum est, iie In r-ntii ^u^t 4 
.. Spondcon, aut 'pii procti'anlur ex illo, 

Dan putemus pus^u mine Iolo quinto ; 

Xe deprehensa: qiiatnor simut lonca- 
Param sonoro fine destruant versuni, 

, See P. i. 263. Mattaire. Corp. Poet. 

Avantius and Fabricius, in their dissertation upon the metre of Seneca, pre^^ 
fixed to .Sehroeder’s edition of the Tmgedies, give one instance of a scazoii, with 
an anapa’st in the fifth place. 

Cum Dardana teirla^Donci rnperent ignrs. 

L. titC. Agamemnon. 

But he is mistaken: for the true reading is raperctis. TIte verse occurs in a 
chorus of Monostropliics. It is an lambic trimeter Hypercatalectic, and folTows 
a Troch. Trim. Hyperc. Here we should have an additional instance of the 
resemblance between Greqk and Roman verse; for if Dardana be the true read¬ 
ing, two syllables of the second foot are in the first byperdissyllabic word, where 
the foot is an anapaest. Now Dawes, hi the fifth section of the Miscellanea 
Critica, maintains, that in Greek or I.Atiu Iambics the ictus rbytliiuiciis falls on 
the lavt syllable .of Iambics, Spondees, and Anapmsts, and on tlic penultimate of 
Dac^ls and Tribraelis admitted into lambie verse: ninun |uU»xn is, we believe, 
an exception in Greek ■, but the rule certainly holds good in the tragic and 
comic writers among the Greeks, and in 'rereiice. Let us piuxue this subject 
a little, farther: Avantius and Fabricius tell us, that in Seneca there arg only two 
instances of Ae scazonlambus, and that those two occur in tlie Agamemnon : 

- Cum Uardtina tbcta Doitti r.ipi'rnnt icnea, * 

.- Fatale munua i)tinattiti traximua uot>tra. 

It hai been already observed, that the true reading in the former line i« 
rwperdur, and that the verse, therefore, cea«e8 to be a' scazon',' and becomes at* 
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Libor in aclversos hostes strin^tur Innibiis^ 

Sfu color, OKtrcnium sou trdtiat ille pedem. 
t Keuied. Amor. v. 3?7. 


Iamb. Trin^t. Hypercat. Now in the text of Seneca the second line is 
thus read, 

nanautnc)'jc fatale innnus <iu\unus nostra. 

■IJere the metre is corrupt. It is of little conm|uoncc wbetber we read traximus 
wfth' Avaiitiiis, or duriuuis with Sobroetler •, but quej wUicli* Avantius omitil, 
is ncci-sssiry to the construction. The transposition of one word will .restore 
the tpetre, * 

PaiiaumquG nntmis duxi^ms fatale nostra. 

Here we must observe, that lines dll and 612 , corre.^pond to lines 626 and 627.: 
in each instance we liave a Trim. Tioch. Hypcrcat. followed by a Trim. Iamb. 
Hypercaf. 

In an earlier pait of this note, wc said Terence, because Mr, Dawe*, who 
had corrected Andr. Prol. 23. and Eiiniirh. 2. 2. .‘>3. says, (p. 2 l litl. JSurgoss,) 
“ Nullns diibilu quin pauca admodiim, quae hodic apud Terent. contra reprae- 
sentantur, ad oxpj^Kav a Giwcis servatani sint exi^onda; pra'sertim cum levi 
nbiqne manu fieri possit.’' We shall not fi)r the present controvert the position 
about Terence; bat wc deliberately omitted the name of Plaiilns, and wc shall 
now justify that omission by a series of examples, in which Plautus has not 
conformed to the rule, which Dawes afiirms to have been oliscrved by Terence. 

If4nc AiIiuIhui, inquani, hie Juppitcr Aridic ipse age t. 

Prologue to Ampliitri^o, v. <>♦. 

Ita milii videntur oiuniii, mart, t<rra, coelutn cousei)ui. 

Ampliit. Act. 5. Sv. 1. V. 3. 

Cura quae io potestatc l]abi)i;MM.r, ra aimsimus. 

Capliv. Alt. 1. Sc. 5. V. 4P. 

Miiltis et multigencit&ui opus ist tibi. 

Id. M. 

Orulorum pra'sfvinfoe ociem i» acic Itostibas. 

Mil, Glor. Act. 1. Sr. 1. v. 4. 

Obiurgurcpotei luce me nodes cl dies. 

Alcrcat. Ait. 1. Sc. I. 

Wc know that with very little trouble we could collect more iiistanccs from 
Plautus ; but those, which we have adduced, ure .snflieient to show, th.it implicit 
credit is not to he given to Dawes, when he tells us, without any qualification, 

Nec vero in acccntiium ratiune vcl comicis Latiiii.s inajorcni permitti li^enttam 
mihi persnasom est.” (p. 212.) From the very imperfect state, in whieh Uie 
fragments of Pacuvius, Afranins, Accius, and other old dramatic writers have 
cmie down to ns, it is often diiiiciiU to speak with confidence upon the structure 
of their verse ; but injustice to Mr. Dawes, we mn-st state, that with one or two 
doubtful exceptions, their general practice is strictly conformable to hw opinion. 
We shall ever admire the sagacity of Dawes in his remarks ou the Greek writers ; 
and our ears are exquisitely sensible of the effect, which their delicac'y and 
correctness must have produced upon un .Athenian audience ; hence, vvitti the 
except ion. mentioned auovc to itir'.yut wc shi^l admit the canon of Dawes, 
and recommend it, if reeoniiucndutiuii be nccessai'y, to' the editors of Greek 
dramatic writers : ** Severiorcs Mii.sas coliiisse video poetas Atticos qnam quae 

nltiinam correptam aecentnm cadeie paterentnr.” (p. 2ll. 
Mi»c. Cfil.) Tlie_ ground of this practioe, as we have above remarked, was a 
canon laid down in p. 190. where Dawes tells us: “ In uiclris ianibicis iambi, 
spmdei, et anapaMti in ultiniam, tribrachi, et dactyli, in mediam —— ictus 
cadit.” Our ears are prepared for accuracy in the iambics of die older writers^ 
^olongiSunonides, See. though die recitation of their verses was not accompanied 
with music. But, wbm we consider the gradual changes, which have been 
introddced into the iambic measure of the Greeks, and even of the proftuifria* 
tionof the language, we must feel some degree of surprise, as well as flight,' 
that avail in compositions not dramatic, the canon of Dawes was geiierally 
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But upon further consideration we abandoned our opinion, and we 
think that ujion the meaning of Horace light may be thrown from 
Terentiaiuis Maurus. After the invocation of the iambic, in six piiro 
verses, Tcrentianus thus proceeds: 

Vidcs lit icta verba raptet impetus; 

Brevenupic crebra conseqitendo longnla 
^ Citnin subinde volvat arctius soniim: ^ 

Iambus ipse sex eniiii locis inanet, 

Et inde nomen iDditum est scnario. 


observed for so many ages. To those, who take an interest in these metrical 
questions, and admire, as we do, the discernment of Dawes, tiie following 
referenres made in support of what he just now said on the long continnctl 
practice of the Greeks, will not be unacceptable. See the iainhics of Solon, 
Vol. 1 . p. 73. and of Simonides, p. I'il. the seazons of Aisclirio, p. 189. the 
iiunbics of Pliacdimns, p. v>61. the scazons of Theocritus, p. 381. 383. and his 
iambics, p. 380. the trimeter catalcetics of Phalecus, p. 4S1. the iambics of 
Philippns, vol. ii. p. C16. 319. !!£31. of Heraclides, p. 361. of Pallas, p. 430. 
433. 430. of Coinaitas, vol. iii. p. 16. In tlic inscriptions, p. ‘J6, 37. 39. .‘!0. 
llie verses of Leo, p. 138. 139. 130. the p. i w. the ewiypafxjixaTtt 

Al*V^roT«, p. 34.5. 348. 3.5«. 363. S66. 367. 378. 381. 386. 389. 300. 301. 3147 the 
ttlyty/MATM, p. .3’20. 334. SS3. 

To the foregoing passages, which are to be found in Brnnek’s Analecta, may 
be added the dimeter trochees of Archilochus, p. 43. vol. i. corrected by Bniiick ; 
the iambics trimeter ibid., the tetrameter troclwics ibid. p. 13. In cann. 16. 
Brunck properly corrects Uie 7tb line, by reading for IV* ; he leaves the 8Ui 
line imcorrected; but for f’v*>.i3v we must read jv-tx*#*, uml for cri', Sec 

also trochees of Archilocbus in iwm. 18. p. 44. ianibie-s, p. 4.5. 4(^ 17. 

The learned reader must be well aware, that some of tlic passages, to wliicb 
we have referred in Brunck's Analecta, were written when tiie pronunciation of 
the Greek language was very corrupt, and when the ordiuary nile.s of the iamhic 
verse were either not known, or not understood. Yet, amidst ail those cornip- 
tioBs, and all that ignorance, the Greek writers were led by their car not to let 
what Dawes calls the metrical ictus tall upon the iilliraam correptam vocis 
hypcrdissyilabae.” No scholar will be displeased with us for extending our refer¬ 
ences to verses, which arc scattered over the Bibliotheca Gneca of Fabriciiis. 
See Emannclis Philos Iambi Sepulclirales in Pliacr<uieii, p. .543. vol. x. Ed. 
Hamburgi, 1731. the Carm. of Eman. Phile. in Obitum G. Pachymeras, p. 1719. 
vol. X. the verses erroneously ascribed to Pisidas, p. 477. vol. i, the Sphicra 
Erapcdoclis, p. 478. where in the 4th line we must read yoittai for yavoK'.t, though 
in the 37th line the writer uses ynvetvi as necessary to the verse. Sec many Greek 
iambics, fVomp. 38. to p. 3U. in the first Dissertation of Leo Allatiiis de Libris 
Ecclesiasticis Gnecoriim, publislied at Haitib. 1713. and inserted Iw Fabriciiis, 
in vol. 5. of Bibl. Or. See a Mcnologia in p. 64. of tlie same Dis.scrtation. 
See Ehian. Phile de Animalibiis,from p. 697. to p. 709. and his l7riyp*/L4/^7«,from 

& 710. to p. 715. See also the veraes of Joannls Geometric, p. 716. and Joannis 
auropi, p. 718. to p. 723. vol. vii. See Jencsins, p. 633. vol. vi. and Heliodori 
Carmen de Cbiysopocia, p. 790. to p. 797. We reaUy do not mean to makemny 
ostentations parade of references or quotations; but we were anxious to impress 
very strongly upon the minds of our readers that property of the iambic verse, 
which, amiost sommy aud so gross corruptions of it in other respects, was still 
preseived in die point, which Dawes bad the merit of redocing to rule. He 
would not hare been displeased to find, that his own remark upon tile Attic 
wiiten of the Drama wag capable of being extended to so maiqr in 

other kinds of poetry. 
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Srd ter fcritur, bine trimetrus dicitnr, 

Scandendo binos quod pedes ronjungimvs ^ 

Qna> causa cogat non morabor eaere. 

Nim moY poetw. (ne uimis sccans brevis 
Lexlixc iambi verba pauca admitteret, 

Diim parva iongam sempi-r altemo gradu 
Vrget, nec aptis exprimi verbis sinit 
Scnsiis, aperte dissidciitc regtilii) 

Spondeon, ct qiios iste pcs esse creat, 

’ Admisrnerant, impari tunicn loco. 

Pedemque prinium, tertiuin, quintiiin qaoqu« 

Jiinxerc panlo Syllabis tnajoribns. 

At qni cutbiirnis regins actns levant, 

Ut sermo Ponipse rcciie capax foret: 

Alagis iiiagisqiie iatioribiis soiiis 
Pedes freqiientaiit, lege servata tamen. 

Uuro pes scrundas, quartus, et uovissinuis, 

Semper dicatns uni lainbo sci viat: 

Nam ntiiliis alius ponitiir, tantum solct 
Teinporibus ivqnus non rc'pcUi Trihrachys. 

Ovid, indeed, calls the latnbic celerin contradistinction to the season. 
But Horace uses cit ns of the pure Iambic verse, as diatinguished from 
tite more slow verses, which the tragic writers adopted, and into which 
spondees were admitted in the. 1st, 3d, and 5th places. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that, according to the schenta 'JVinietroniin .Seiiecae, 
<irawn up by Avantius, the lambic in the filth place occurs only nine 
times, and the 'Frihrach thrice. The spondee, generally, and,sometimes 
an anupae.st, are used in that part of the verse. By an error, wo suppose, 
of the press, a dactyl is put in the Metrical Table, for the anapaest. 

Mr. W. p. 121<. of the Geor. corrects a word in line 113. 6'th Sat. 
B. i. 

Fatlaccm circum vcspcrtinamque pererro 
Saqie forum. 

See Maltaire Corp. Poet. Vol. II. p. 1261. 

For vespertinum he reads vesperlinus ; we think this correction far 
more probable than that of Marklajid, on the idtli Epode» W'here he 
proposes vespertinum for vesperlinus, and quotes tl»e very line which 
Wakefield here would alter. As to the position of que, no objection 
can be drawn from it against Mr. W'.; for Horace writes. 

Ore pedes tctigitqilc cnira. 

Moribiis hie mdiurqtie fiinm. 

-- parvi me qiiodquc pusilli 

Finxcriiut aninii- 

To the learned reader, no apology is necessary for the introduction 
of the conjectures, which we have found in Mr. Wakefield's third part 
of the Silva Oritica, and in liis edition of tlie Georgies. Dr. C. does 
not profess to have consulted them, and therefore he is not to be 
blamed for omitting what is contained in them. But tlie good wishes 
we have for the Var. Ed. induce us to say that we should have bc»en 
happy to find this labor anticipated. 

The Georgies wen; published in 17S8, and of course the observa* 
tions contained in them, might have been spmewhere*in8eitet| in the 
Var! edit. The third jmrt of the Silva Critica appeared in 179«, and 
as the Var. edit, was then far advanced. Dr. C. might havf thrown 
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together Mr. W.’s ronjcctures at tlie end of his edition^ which came 
out ill the winter of 17.93 

Dr. C. does not mention in his catalogue the ^ conjectures upon 
Hoiaee, whi<‘h are to be found in Mr. Markland’s edition of the Silvae 
ofSluliu't. Butin conformity to our princifiie of bringing forward 
supplemental matter to the Varinriiin edition, we shall lay before our 
reariers the .substance of what Mr. Markiand has written about Horace, 
in tlie work above mentioned. 

iii. Od. xxiii.' v. 7, —aiit diilces aliunni 

Pomitero gi'iive teinpiis anno. 

Markiand in his Statin:?, p. 3b. reads pomiferi anni. Tempns 
poniiteri anni, sa\s he, nt tempus teneri anni seu veris, apud Martialein 
£pig. xiv. I. 19- dc Earino. 

Noineii habes tencri quod tempora iiiinciipat anni. 

Epod. i. V. ‘29. nt stiperni villa caudciis Tuscuii. 

M. prefers in p. 50. superbi to superni. 

Epist. i. Lib. ii. v. 307. Lana Tareutino violas.imitata veneno. 

M. p. 101 . would read Lama, shortly adding that he had made 
the same emendation, p. 87 . of the Epist. Crit. 'I'liis epistle was 
published at Ounibridge, 1733, and the Statius in Londou, 17 ‘ 28 . It 
IS always of im|iortancc to mark the interval between the dillercnt 
ap[)earanc.es of the same criticism, for we ought to presume, that a critic, 
after reconsideration, acquiesces in his hrst opiniou. 

Lib. i. Od. 31. V. S.- non opimas 

Sardinia: segete.t ft-racis. 

The common reading is opima*, and so wc find it in Cunningham, 
Bentley, Torreiitius, and Laiiibiii. Mr. M. p. 225. in his Stut'us, 
would read opiinas, and so it is printed in Gesner, the Delphin edition, 
and the Variorum. 

Ar» Poet. V. 40. - cui lecta potentcr crit res. 

Markiand, p. 232. would read pudenter, and this reading is, in the 
Variorum, prodiuedfrom a note of Bishop Hurd, who introduces it 
from the levtriied Editor of Statius, 'riie Bishop says, a similar passage 
in the Epistle to Augustus adds some weight to this conjecture. 

-Nec iiiciiH aiidet 

Rem tenturt' pndor qnam vires lerre reciiseiit. 

But in,justice to Mr. Mark<aiid, we must add, that he has himself 
qupted this very passage, and yet the wonb of the Bishop might lead his 
readers to suppose, that they were indebted to him only for the quota* 
tion. Wc do not mean to insinuate that the bishop intended to mis* 
guide us. We observe by‘the way, Dr, Combe, in translating the 
words of the Bishop,-seems to have made .an unnecessary and incorreq^ 
addition. The Bishop says plainly, “ the learned Editor* of Statius:" 


' We quote from llit- Cambridge edition, of 17.57, but wi- believe that a more 
CtolargetljeditiOii has smre been piihlMied, in wlticl)> however, it i* not very pro* 
bable tb4t the Bishop has inserted the word Papiliiis, We wish Dr. C. had told his 
readeij the particular work of Statius, for though tlic Bishop nienlions it'not, 
yet in p. 460, vol. 1 . of the Variorum, wc have a note, wherein Klotzius expressly 
speaks of*Markiand as confirming, in p. 192. of bis notes, ad Statii Silvam. lib. 
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• \ Q. Ho/atn‘'Ffatci Opera. 

but the Variorum Editor says, Editor doctissimtis Papilii Statii; with 
submi!>sion to the Dr. we remembered, and we have since found, that 
Markiand, Vceiihiseii, and r.ruquius, write Papinius, not Papilius; and 
we would remark, that our p«»et, invested with" the triple dignity of 
names, was called Puhtius Papinim Statius. In Gruter's inscriptions, 
we tind Papinius and Papirius, but not Papilius.—Again, in the Tabulae 
Coss, and Triumph of Verrius Placcus, we find Popiiius, and Papirius, 
but not Ptfpilius. 

Lil). ii. OtI. iv. v. 1^. —— Nescias an te gencruiii beati. ’ 

.Markland, p. 24?. would read qui scis an te, Ac. and quotes from 
the Ars P. 4()2. Qui scis an prudes. 

Epiat. i. B. ii. v. ItO. Fronde comas vincti cdenant. 

M. p. 247* W' )ulfl read certant, quia Horatius hie agit de studio 
scribemli: sed quid ad reni utriim ctenent vel non cceuent? 

Od. vv. B. i. V. .>5. Po>t rertas iiyenies. 

iM. in p. ’247* would read denas for certas. 

Sat. iii. B. ii. v. 234. In nive Liicana doniiis oereatiis. 

M. in page 24S. would read duras for dorinis. He prints tu for in 
befoie nive, and .so does Cunningham in his text, but, with this note, 

Tu nive,'* ita citat. H. Johnson, ad Gratiuin, p. 20. et ita K.JB. la 
nive MSS. edd. 

We have now laid before our readers a series of emendations, many 
of which we !>hotild have been more happy to see in the Variorum 
edition, than to insert in our Review; and if any excuse be required 
for the length of this article, we shall find' one in the spirit of Mark* 
land’s words, Leve est quod dicturiis sum, nisi quod ad Hordiium 
pertinet; ct ideo non est leve. Marklands Epist. Grit. p. Uil. 

At the close of this critique, we return to the Var. Editor. In the 
catalogue, he says, Laevinii Torreiitii edit. Horatii, 4to. Ib’OS. But it 
w'ould have been useful to add cum Conimentario Petri Naiinii Alcma< 
riani in Hor. de Art Poet. Nannins is first introduced by Dr. C. to 
bis readers in a note upon lin. 34. de Art. Poet, and he is quoted in the 
same work of Horace, on no less thau thirty passages. We must, 
therefore, -state what Dr. G. ought to have explained fur the iufonnation 
of such persons as may purchase the Variorum, but are not in posses* 
sion of Torrentiiis’-s editipn. The notes of 'rorreiitius are not con¬ 
tinued beyond the second epistle of the second book. But the com¬ 
mentary of Nannins is subjoined to Horace de Art. Poet, and begins 
p. 783. of Torrentius’s edition. Vid. Fabricii. Bib. Lat. Vol. I. p, 254., 
and Harles’s Introdiict. ad nolit. Lig. Kuiy. Part ii. page 384. 


iv. 1. the opinion which Klotzin« holds about Dux bone, .Ub. iv. 0(1.5. v. 37. 
where he defends Dux in opposition to Bentkw, who would read Rex, and adds, 
that Dux is not confined to the signification of miliiary glory; referring for the 
justocss of tills remark to Horace, lib. iii. Od. xtv. v. 7. and to note of 
Markland above mentioned. 
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LIST OF ROMAIC AUTHORS. * 

Extracted from the Appendix: of lard ByroiCa new Poem of Childe TIakold, 

by bis pet'miaaim. ' 

Neophitus, Diakonos (the deacon) of the Morea, has pub¬ 
lished an extensive grammar, and also sonic political regulations, 
which last were left unfinished at his death. 

J^rokopius, of Moscopolis (a town in Epirus), has written and' 
published a catalogue of the learned Greeks. 

Seraphih, of Periclea, is the author of many works in the 
Turkish language, but Greek character; for the Christians of 
Caramania who do not speak iiomaic, but read the character. 

Eustathius Psalidas, of Bucharest, u physician, made the tour 
of England for the purpose of study jitaflijVgcof); but though 

his name is enumerated, it is not stated that lie has written any 
thing. 

KallinikusTorgerau'i, Patriarch of Constantinople : many poems 
of his are extant, and also prose tracts, and a catalogue of patriarchs 
since the last taking of Constuntinople. 

Aiiastasius Mucedon, of Naxos, member of the royal academy of 
Warsaw. A church biographer. 

Demetrius Pamperes, a'Moscopolitc, has written many works, 
particularly A Commentary on Hesiod’s Shield of Hercules,” 
and two hundred tales (of what, is not specilied), and has published 
his correspondence with the celebrated George of 'I'rebi :oud, his 
coteniporaiy. 

Mefetius, a celebrated geographer; and author of the hook 
from whence these notices are taken. 

Dorotheiis of Mitylenc, an Aristotelian philosopher : lii< Hel¬ 
lenic works are in great repute, and he is tsteemed by the modei ns 
(I quote the words of Melctius) p.sra tov Oot^xu'cHitv x«i Siva^wvTu 
flJpKTTOj 'JE^Aijvcoy. I add fiirllier, on the authority of a well- 
informed Greek, that he was so famous amongst his countrymen, 
tliat they w'ere accustomed to say, if Thucydides and Xenophon 
were wanting, he was capable of repairing the loss. 

• Mariniis Count Tharboures, of Cephalonia, professor of che¬ 
mistry in the academy of Padna, and member of that academy, 
and of those 6f .Stockholm and Upsal. He has published, at 
Venice, an account of some marine animal, and a treatise on the 
properties of iron. 

. Marcus, broUier to the former, famous in mechanics. 
removed to St. Petersburg the immense rock on which the statue 
of Peter the Great w'as iixed in 1769. See the dissertation which 
be published in Paris, 1777. 

* It& to be observed, that die names given are not in chronological order, but 
conust of some selected at a ventnre from amongst those who ilorislied from the 
taking of Constantinople to the time of Meledus. 
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George Constantine has published a four>tongticd lexicon. 
George Ventole, a lexicon in French, Italian, and Ho'maic. 
'I'hcre exist 'several other dictionaries ip Latin and Romaic, 
French, &c. be;ddes grammars in every modern language, except 
RnglisU. 


Amongst the living authors the following are most celebrated : ‘ 

■ Athanasius Parios has written It treatise on rltetoric in neiicnic. 

Chrislodoulos, an Acarnanian, has published, in Vienna, some 
physical treatises in Hellenic. 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, an Athenian, the Romaic translator of 
Fontenelle’s “ Plurality of Worlds,” (a favorite work amongst 
the Greeks) is stated to be a teacher of the Hellenic and Arabic 
languages in Paris ; in both of which he is an adfipt. 

Athanasius, the Parian, author of a treatise on rhetoric. 

Vicenzo Damodos, of Cephalonia, has written slj ro iA?<ro^ig- 
^stgov,*' on logic and physics. 

John Kainarases, a Byzantine, has translated into French 
Ocellus on the Universe. He is said to be an excellent Hellenist, 
and Latin scholar. 

Gregorio Hemetrins published, in Vienna, a geographical work : 
he lias also translated several Italian authors, and printed his 
versions at Venice. 

Of Coray and Psalidu some accouni has been already given. 


CLASSICJL CyRlTICISM, 


To THE Eoitoe. of the Classical Journal. 

Gtreat divisions prevail in the learned woild with 
regard to the quantity of the penultima of Academia: and it is 
with considerable surprise that I hear some persons, who affect to 
be scholars, persist in pronouncing it Academtaj in defiance of 
autliority and analogy. Tlicir argument is, that it is contrary to 
custom, and pedantic, and ungonteci, l5 call it Academia; that an 
.attention to prosody and the musty rules’ of school-books is 
beneath an elegant scholar, as the term is. ** Sic Britto ob vitifim 
pedis in versu rcpreheiisus, ita se defendebat. Quod Britlones. non 
curarent Syllabanm quantitctlem.”* 

- --- 


> Tbese names are not taken from any publication. 

* Salmas Ftmus Ling. Hellenist, p. @54. cd. Lugd. Batav. 
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For. the benefit of the younger part of your readers, I will lay 
before them the state of the question, and then leave Uicni to 
choose for themselves, whether to follow the Attic or the (Jolhic 
modeof pronunciation. 

1. It was pronounced 'Axoi^tj[ji.ru in the time of Aristophanes, 
who, in V. 1005. of the Clouds, says, 

*AXX* si; xaricuv, vvo rxig ftoplats aTro^pl^sif. 

. IT. And this not only in Attica, but generally. Theocritus 
the Chian in BruncCs Analecta Tom. i. p. 184. 

*Oj 8ia Tr,v dxgar^ yaoTpCj (^utriy, elXsro va/eiv 
*Avt *Axudii[ji,ras Bop^opou ev irpoy^pctis, 

III. It was pronounced so ill "the K)3d Olympiad. Epicrates 
the comic poet in Atheiiasus ii. p. d<J. D. 

IJixvaSrivxms yet§ IScov aysA))v 
fjt.et§axidla>v iv yufAvoariots 
’AxaSijjtAfaf, y,xou<ra \oycav. 

IV. It was pronounced so in the H2tli Olympiad. Alexis 
in Athenaeus viii. p. 330. E. 

Auxem, /li^eiou TrJXaj. 

V. The penultima bore the same quantity ill the 1.30111 Olyni- 
piadk Diogenes Laertius iv. 27. favors us with a scrap of his 
own poetry, which, with the other specimens left by him, make 
us reflect with composure upon the loss of his longer efliisioiis. 
The following line w'as intended by the worthy biographer for 
an lambic tetrameter; and a very delightful one it is. 

Xtjgi} I ecTTij I xen 'Axa j Sijfn [ a xai | JSVXoi ) urargif j trou 
or "Eim} J X8 ;^ij | pij *Axx | SrlpM j a 

VI. Lastly, the Eomans in Cicero’s time called it Acadeniia, 
Laurea Tullius, one of Cicero’s freedmen, in an Epigram preserv* 
ed by Pliny N. H. xxxi. 2. 

Atque Academia celebratam nomine villam. 

Opposed to this host of authorities what names have we f why 
Claudian, a semibarbarous, though in some respects elegant, poet, 
who lived in the 5th century, and who writes 

In Tjatium spretia Academia migrat Aihenic 
and Sidonius, a little later, 

Obviet et quanquam iotia Academia sectia. 

Surely there can be no doubt which mode of pronunciation 
we should adopt. » . 

1 have no joubt, however, that the proper orthography 
of this word is *AKet^fMict. As from 'Aht^xvdpog comes 
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»Loci Quulem Luciatii/Sic. 


dosictf so from ’/IxxSijfjieiet. Horace. Porth Alexan~ 

urea supplex. , Suidas. *AxxSr/jj.ia. sxXijSij diro tou xa$ispw(roivTOf 
KUT^y ’.^xab'ijjw-ou, xa» ouisTepo); *Axx8i^ixsiov. Ktymol. M. p. 44. 7- 

’'AxxSrj^iOv- yufj^vaarioy. 

B. 


OBSERVATION ON A PASSAGE IN JUVENAL, 



To T^'^E Editor of rife Classical Journal. 


T'he conjectural emendation of the ciux criticorum 
Juv. I. V. 1.55-7, in your last Number, is ingenious, and creditable 
to the proposer. But in my opinion there is no occasion for any 
alteration. Deducis' is put for deduces^ and naturally follows 
lucebis. We have an instance of the same word, used in the 
sanie future sense, in Horacc*s Art of Poetry, v, 129- 

Rertiiis Iliarnin raiinc-ii dnincis iu actii'<, 

Quilm s| profriTes if^nota imlictuque primns. 

I’liblicu inatcrit's privati jurib ciit, &.c. 


V, 


LOCI QUIDAM LUCJANl EMENDATI ATQUE 

EX VLAN ATI: 

A Joannf: SdAOEit, A. B. 

Bicknor: Wallict in CoMiTATu MonumethiJ l 

Rectore. 


NO. I. 


3^1 RUM tihivideri possit, amice ^efor, me, post viginti celebria 
ddcforum viroriim nomina, recognoscendis Luf iaui scripth manum 
(iduiovisse, iiupiit Bencdictus. Si vcriliis est Bencdictus nei consi¬ 
lium suum, teniporibus istis, minim vijeretur, quomodo rationem 
uieam, cum post boiiuni ilium virum Faber, Graivius, Jensius, 


* Such is the reading in several MSS. of the* first authority, and received in 
Snany editions. See Juvenal, Ruperti, Vol. i. p. 17. • 
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hod duidam Luciani ■■ 


Gronovii, Solanus, Hemsterhusius, Gesnerus, Keitzius, ut atioa 
taceain, in Luciani scripts corrigenda studiuni operonique cx»ntule- 
rint, te; ton vel aiuico probabo F Hoc solum equideni dicam, non 
quod tie -crone dixit Gruteriis, nul/o auciore hodiemam in 
diem «</■ jitiosioiOf veruni in omnibus Luciani editionibus 
I'pstarf' eiiaiii nmit plurima emendationis, multa explanationis, 
euptiiia. Si vel in paucis e talibus locis coiistituendis, interpre- 
taitd}.«i, illiquid clTecisse Gra.cc doctis visus fuero, suscepti laboris 
niiuiiitc prcnjilebit. 

Sciondnm est, pnprinaruin niimeros irniniiqiic cmrarlationi pnrfixos, ex 
cditione llcitzii, anno 171.3 exciisa, (nisi ubi iiomiiiatiin appdiatur editio} 
desumtos esse. • 


PEOMETiiruR Es IN VFRnis. p. l6. A. edit. Salmur. : iKsTvos 
(nfOjttr/Dgyj') oJjt ovTwv rix's BvvQyjtras aCro'jg dvkiry-jxtrE. Jac. 

Grouovius Wxc ivv!iY,ra.g reddit Hacienm commentm, mklius 
NON TANGKRK qitain ita iiiterpretari. rt'o,';, cum pra>ccdcnlibiis jun- 
gendum, eodern seiisu usurpatur quo in Tiinone, (p. 73. ed. Salmur.) 
dvr\ Tou TF.llS ITuppioL’, -q A^o^wvo;, r, Ti(3lyj, Myyocy.?>.r^g, Mgya/Sy^of, 
ij rJedra^^og fMEroyoy,cx.<rbcig. m Pronictlieo, (p. 113. ed. Salmur.) bk 
9njX(>y veffoirfKa, xa,] ro TEX2S a/i/;i;rov t'.g x^yr^a-iy y^yctyoy. in Dial. 
Marin. IX. (p. 203. ed. Salmur.) dx^arjg syevero rwv KEpd^uiv roy 
x^ioSf dv TEDX d'eeiXrjTTTO, xsc) xetTEXtarsv eg ro xekoLyag. in »ibeilo De 
Sacrificiis (p. 350. ed. Salm.) cy fickriars ^AiroXXov, syd cw ro/ 
yew/, 7’£n2 drre^diyixT'jv ovru., xo/.>Axig e7re<pdvu;tTcx.. Pravam distinc^ 
tionem, qute planissimre sentmti^ nitorem ob/uigcabat, mntavi, ait 
Hcinsterbusius : quid sibi velit, nescio; nisi suspicor virura ilium egre- 
giiim subdistinctionein post r'sjog posuisso, operas vero neglexisse. 

Paulo post, in eadcin pag. pro d^iog dv //.oi ^o/.w Crl exxai'icv.cc, yvxdv 
Ket^sff-Cah Brunck. ad Aristoph. Av. v. C55. legit avto; a/ y.oi aoxii ///— 

TCm ^ 

Prometb. es in verb. p. l6‘. E. ed, Salm. UroXe/Aatoj owv o Aaycy - 
Melius puto XlroXe^aaro^ FOTN o' Aayoy- -x. r. Neclit ha:c parli- 
cula exemplum quod fidera faciat xoXb ct/voo^ijSorefa elvai ra p.£ra roiJ 
^ev'jV TO diAo^(foy xexw'mra,. 

Prom, cs in v. p. 31. Legendum ri ovv; oCy) xai s(j.xsx,kiv yivetr uv 
eviM^foy r» ex Svoiv rdiv d^tWotyt.^uyTe^h, wroreo oifyou xa« jw-eAiro; ro 
gyya/Af orefov ^oirrov ; Quod sensissc videtur interpre.s. 

MIGRINUS. p. 43. Luciano, Nigrinuni, philosopiinm nobilissimum, 
quern tlomae andierat, serraonesque ejus, niaximis efferenti laudibus^ 
reqpondet amicus <|uidam, eyo) Ss ^oukoijj^rjy dv, el olov re, aurw/ dxwxat 
rmv kiywv. otJ^e yot.^ dSe xxra^^oysTv aijrwy o7/joa» Ufug- aXXw; re «» 
xeu ^ikagt xsu ra eorrooSaxw;, o ^ivkiibevog aKouetv sn}. Lectio- 
nem banc, mulfo ineptissimam, tentat Hemsternusius legendo oJie ydff 
cu$e xwre^fcivsiv ay row olpai &i{Mg. Mirorcriticum ilium, ixatoy irraSt^ 
iimy dporrov, non vidisse qua vocc, vel poUus litera, meuda lateret; 
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txKou^iy sir), axta^^p^ovelv a.'JT'jjveni lilos sermonesma/igne denegare. Coni' 
jioiiitiun 4ioc iilrum in Icxieis rejieriatur, an non, niliil magnopere 
l.tboro; cxpeitus quam inulta lexicograplii omiltere soleant. 

Porro, (p. 49.) cum Luciatius, ^cwroaevif, nioras nectat, familiafis- 
ijHc voluiitali niorm gerere ciiiictetur, in ironiam istain incurrit. 



o,y.sivoy siyjv ci'jr'ju rx'jrx Aeyovro; anousiv, cu yyc v.'jn 3«ra o.&v t? 

r,'', rhyytzysif Tr' yvr^ij.ji cvyKEKoyKraevo^. Rcctius fbrsitan legatur, cvg 
Si' 6 'Jyoy rs 'H.VJlN tj iyiyzro, y.. 't’i a .—Si oXiyo’J est i^ai<pvr)f. 

iVos stihilo convenisse; ita ut tibi, deprekenao, sine r.iLdltntione sit 
dicendnm: 

Nigriijiis. p. 5S.evsffti oe y.a,) yiAoco^Iav ^aviyd(rxi, rrV 

r'l'ra.^rr^y l\fA^.v' Kx'itidy -rji rvyr,s dyx^xy y.xrx’^'^oysly, oo:vvrx, iZ<nfs^ 
ev rr,i/'^vr, no.) •n’oXiif^oa’MTT'p S^oLyx-.i, rlv ph s^ olysroi SsinforYjV Wfoiovra, 
Tjv 5 ai-rj tAo'Jit/ju ifhrfTX, rov os cxTcdvr^v sk r.syrpoc, Yj SxxtXsx" 
o'y 6e roC'iov, ror oe eyb^ov, roy Ss fvydSx. (jiinniani non sim- 
pllciler (le persons in hoc theutro vilsE humana* agitur, se<l »!e crehra 
illarum ])crsonarum nmlatione, of chance and ^:HA^OK in human 
life, viliosa cssc isia toy Ss c'u.ov yoCtov, tov Ss syj^ovt rov cs (^\,ysi6x, 
niihi vidctur, Icgcnduinque TUN os 4>IAliN rovrov {^a(rt>dxs scilicet) 
lov MEN s’yfiov, rev Se ip'jydSa. 

Nigrinus. pag. O’O. ofoXv os rovtaiy ol rooriovre^ avro), y.x\ Os^x'ts-j- 
•vrsf, yfcAoi^e^oj,-— Mallein ol i.-jocriovrsg ATlOli. 

Nigiinus. p. 6I. syio aev roi ys ttoXi) twv y.oXxTtsvopgvu-v s^wXstr;-&’‘ 
reC; KOXxxxg Cvsikr,^af aaJ trysSov aCrdig i-Aslyov; nxnrTXo'^xi 
LTt'.^YiCxylxc airiovs. 

Kint'iulaiulum a** cysSor auVo7; *EKEIN01S xx^is-rxc^ai tiji vTsor^- 
(pxvlx; a'lriovf. '* 



on Non dubito, fjjuiii substitueiidum sit 'TIIEPBAINEIN. 

Nigrinus. p. JS. ou yd§ e^sTHTfok^St ivs ^rvysvy r^pMv 6 xSyos 
(Niyfivoy videlicet) xaoi/tero* fSabsld os xai Axlfiog ■»} reXrf-A sysisro. 
Kxt pdka evtrrdycvf iyfy6s)f 6 xdyog ay'njv, ei oldv re siirsTvy oisko'^s r^v 
yl/vy^v. ei yd§ rt iei Kxpe YfSyj <pi\o(rcfwy*!rfocrd.^x(r^xi Xeya-v, doe rfe^\ 
^ouTwv uffe/ATj^a. SoasI fjuoi dvo^og evfvovf adXx rAOrfiv ri\i dTtxXp 
eoiAsvxr ro^orai SI ‘jroXXoJ pev dvd rov jSwv, xai perro) rag 
voiAiXwv rs^ Koti TfavroSxvdv Ao^wv, ou trivTeg sSrro^a ro^evovriv, 
«AA oi psv aorwv, rfdS^a rdg vsv^ag sVireivavrey, curovtureosy rou 
Ssoyrof dpSrr xa) {Ltcroyrai pev xai ouroi rrjg dSou, ret Se |SsAij aurcTy 
•u' pavst iv rtu CAOVipt otXX’, u-nro rr)g <ripoSfS-njroj SisXbfivra. xai oca^oSev- 
rayrx, nep^ijyuTay povoe rw rpau^an njy v|/uj^y dntsKivsv. aXKoi Si rrdXsv 
robroig immvriuig* uttI yd^ arhysiag « xa) drovtag ouSI d^wsTrou 
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Loci Quidam Luciani . 


rd ^Xj) avTols ir^of rov tDcowov, aXX’, eaXuSsvratf na.rctithtfti 
‘iro?J^)cif £x uJa-Yjf rijs ohS' ijv $e trors xzi dpixrjTai, ^x^ov |W.6V eirikiy- 
irjv &irrsTai, ^x^sixv Se o'Jx sp/d^srzi itXyjyr^y ov ya§ dif’ iryv^dg 
ifi^oX^S' diee<r-e\?>JiTo. ^vrts Ss zya^og rs^dnjf, xzi rovrcv Su^otof; v^ccToy 
dxft0Ms o'jfsrat rh (rxoirhvi gt jut-i) (npiS^a ijMXzxig, el fi-yj sr-ppoT^Of 
T6U ^£\w{’ yiyyovrat yd^ Srj xzi ar^.-uroj irxovoi. iirei^dv $e raura tSr, 
rijyixayra y^^irzs to osXo;, oyre ix, xz^zite^ ra 2xy9tt;y y^lsrzi, O'jte 
cVx», xzSzTS^ TZ ^^Tjrwy, z\>’ -^^suz Sr^xnxw re xal yXLjter (pa^aax'w 
rouro X^i'J'z^, zrsyvujg ero^evtfs. to 3s, evsy^h stJ jxaAa eurovwf, xai 
hzxi'pz-^'zy^i tOu o'jeAServ, |xeve» re, xai iroAy to? ^a^paxoy zpWfO-iv. 'o 
3i}, TXjJvaasvov, oXijy ev k:)xa^ t^v ve^te^yerzt. ro?ro to< xal 

■^3ovTai xal ^zx^xi'yjzi f^erz^u xxoCovrss' oVef xaJ aoVoj girarp^ov- 

X. r. X. Male xa< rowr^ o/xoio^ l^t. vertitur af(fue huic nostro simiUs. 
Coinparaiitur inter se sagittarii f<t pliilusophi. proiiitle xa) ro-jrw ozoiog 
est philosophusqm eloquens hvie bono sagittario simiiis. 

Nigrinus. p. 80. Einendanduin ojtw AH xai pK'jzi^Mv oixoCovres oJ 
Tfxvrsi evSeoi xzt t^Z'JiMtrizt difiztrty, aXX’ oJ( uttij'v ti ev rf •fCsst <2<Xo- 
ro^lz zvyyeveg. 

Nigrinus. p. 81. to to? zoz TTjXe^O'j dyir/XY, orojelV. Me. quidem non 
admodum &j^eridit heec, quam Sfephanus voeat, articnli trmectio, 
inquit Heinsterhiisiiis. Si quern iiune oifendat, iegat, TOTl’O ooa, to 
T ijXe^ou, avayxoj ofojsTv, 

Judicium Vocalium p. 88. o yt r,tj.1v (rol? y^du.f/.Z'ri) roof 

yojxoyf Touroyj b'lZTuirdzzf, elfre Kaoao; o' vYjg-narYjf, kite naXajxr'^ijj 6 

NauirXiou,- oa rf. rd^ei /xovov, xaT rjv ai orfoeofsiai ^e^zwvrzi, 

fiiwfiray ri irfttfToy ezrzi^ -ij oeare^ov, otX/.a xat irojoTr/Taj or'j Ixarrov 
i^^auJy ep^£i» >ta} Bovdfueig, zuvei^'jv. xa» JxiV fxsv, w Sjxa^rai, (i. e. cw 
^wr^evTot) TT^y [xsI'^m SeOiJxajri rtfj.r/./, on xa5’ avra ^yyaris ^Sey/eTSa** 
3i ttjv S'pe^'^St 6Tt r^oo-SijXTjf si^' to axovr^TvaJ Heirzi' TtzonSv 
ie szyzrrjv ey6(Aizzy syeiv /xoT^av ena Ta>v ntzvrxv, oJg oJ?e ®xJv^7rcoTg«m 
x«9' auToi. Emeudatio, quatu proiaturus sum, nciuini, nisi Tailor, non 
placebit :-orao'cyy Se cff^arvjv ev'jtMzzv sp^sty ixoi^zv ’ENEA (mutas) 
Twv TravTwv tilg oiySs ^myyj if^ozezn xaO’ aura. 

ntorum, quae statim sequuntur, scnsuni non perspcxerunt interpretcs. 
TO? Tau et Vo<;aliutn agetidi rationes invicrni opponuntur. 

Timon. p. 106 . xal xar oXiy?v Kj^ovov ts, cS.StuJy yeyvztirate, aVo- 
fzivovffii •Kzqwzzp.eyai rifg nz^g, Scribendum forsitan 'AIIO^AN' 
OTZI... 


'Jimon. p. 114. yVo yvifm tozcvrcoy, (vz^zzlru/y scilicet) 6 xzxoSzl- 
JU.WV, xetfOfievog to , (p^Xwg ehzi zvToug xzi erzi^wg xero in' eiyoizf 
TTfOf ayrov, yai^wrzg rn jSo^cfc Distiiiguenduni puto (piAoy; ehzi ziraig 
xat crai^oyf tpero, in svyoizg n^og ziroy yzicoyrzg rf jSo^z. Haec ultima^ 
ironice dicta sunt. 

Timon. p. 133. Heres diviti, inquit Plutiis, ^roi vvyyevijg ng, ^ 
x3Xa0, Kxrzirv^xy olxirr^f, ex oratomwv r/ajof, ine^v^Y/Ueyog ert 
yvcMvf zfr) mixihjtvv, xz) nzvtoSa/irwv ^^ovouv, zg ^Sy) s^cvcog aSy vn^qi^ 

. TiJ<rev wirtp, (Jt>syz to ^Jzba}p.z o yey>z7og zno^afSuy, kepiiigandum 
vne^utiffieyog "HAH njy yvot-Sov. e^to^og lere idem cat quod yffegyfmsvof 
r^yrndoy., yid. .Dial. Mort. ix. circa finem; ubi lo«)uitur Poiys* 

. Iratus, tamos natus octo et nonaginta.—^Amores (tom. ii. p. 426. lio. 
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1*4,25.) Callus extremus.—Xenopli. Aiiab. 2, 6, 15.'-~Juv. ii, 60, 6l. 
X. 208. 

'riuionl p. 148. l*lutum insectatur Timon, laudatquc Paupertatem, 
islis vert^: iraAa *kclumv ahiof-wrns .ttars'rT'^f xoAa^* i*# 
'7Fcf.§a.h-jg, %3t) gVjjSouAoy? eifa.ya.yttiv, kou iLto-os iirsysi^as, kx\ riSvirahiif. 
KxrXipOelpixf, Ka) dm^rias. tsm; $s, d.:pvw Ka,ta>Md)v ohrws 

’ ■__ .t__!>'_■ .... -..r. J. 



eifo^Ss'jev, s’t aJrob eaor rajsA'7r<oaf dta'^ Tr/O'ix.crd u,oi toj 0lyj, Ka\ Ssi^xa'% ■ 
otrris -qy 0 vXoUtos 6 sim^, ov o’jre Sx-'/reVMy, o'jrs (rixopdypjf ^oiSwv, 

cv yjK iKxAijrjarr^c 4rrjP9'pOf)jira.s, O'j ri^xvvoi iifi- 

^yjXsuffXi, Suvour' d(y. Snibeiufum inilii videtur, Kxi Ssl^xtra. 

iVrif p 6 irkoOros o ’KTTMOS, ov outs Kokx^ Sxrsuwv, ours — x, r. A. 

Tinjon p. 152.'Plutus, ut i'hesaiiro efFo.sso mauretur Tiinoii, 
ad streiiue fodiondum liortalur, Thesaurum ad obsequendum Ttmoni: 
<rs s5r^y.<, 9rj<rxLys ^^urou, UTtdxovrov TiurU/vi roursvl, xa.) irdaxtr^s csAUtov 
dvskic-^xi. crxxTfTs, 6 ) Tiu-Mv, xxrafecoav, eyou Si uuav uTtorr-^ 

croaxi, Hiiric locum belle curat Jeii.siu.s (Lect. Luc. pag. 50.) qui, 
Pliituin cum Thosaiiro ejus ronfuiuli ratii.s, u'rto>rfi,o-oix,at vertit Vobh 
supposUvH ero. Si (jua'piani e.st confusio, non a Luciano proiecta 
cst, scd a librariis, cum pro ’EllISTHlEOMAI Adero^ Juxta ttaho, 

bcriltereiit uirorrT.roixcii. 

_ > • . . 



&IK9C 

aJrov 

rdpov - 'ff'j^yiov .scilicet. 

Tinion. p. 150. vkoursWu) Ss Tlp,Mv (xovos, xa» uxs^o^drui attkvruxv, 
xx'i r^u^dro} p.6vo$ xa5’ eavrdv, xokxxtixf xal tVaiveuv fo^rtxuv dnjkr 
kaypJvoif KOU ^so;c %srM, xal suivyslriu p.6yoc, sxuriu yeirufv xxi o/xo^of, 
sxa-ciujy riuv a/.Acov. xal aira^ eavrov Ss^i:6tra(ruxi SsSo^Qm, \y 
dv/jxvstv, 7} autw arrsfxvov svsvsyxsTy. Talia sunl Tiinoui^, ex paupere 
jam iHvitis, iuistituta. Quod ali^ post mortem a necessariis fieri 
solebat, id Timon, ne quid commcrcii cum koniine ullo habeat, sibi 
ipsf, niorte immiiicnte, facere decernit, ut capili suo coronam im}>o- 
nat. Aristoph. Eoclesiaz. 537- uitrirg^gi v^oxs/asyorf 

Movov ov ;LTK4ANi2SAS', ou5’ sviSsIrx kr^xuSov. videiida Potleit' 
Arclmml. Or. lib. iv. cap. Hi. p. 183. Legeiidum igitur, x'al ahta^ 
iairoy Ss^iwrxr^ou ’EITAN AE Ss-y aVo^ayeJV, ’E^Tl'Qt <rfi- 

(pcLvov iirsvsyxsTv. 

Timon, p. 171. ovros, 0 ro o-vijaa svrrak-^s xal -ra 


o^^s^si$y auTw, {rip t^w^ore^cy Ss %a/fE< fidkirra^ xaBd/ire^ rS AijSijf ^SaM 
fxrtwi, evavnwrara, eVj^eixvuraj ro7s tM^ivo'is ixelvoig Aovoif, y^oap- 
rtdJ^wv, hrlvos, rd S\l/a, .xa) rov ifkrjnov ^^ayxmtCofisyof, x«pv> 

XYff TO ygyeiov dvdorkewf, hvvyMv iynpopvpsvost irUxemfwi, xaSaiff 
ivrctls kovdtri tt/v dfsr^v EiJfijVfiv irfooryoxtov, axfijSw^ rot Tp)3Aja.r^ 
drtory.if^x'^^* y>»'irwroG xaraAliroi’ psy.ipi'-^ 

VoL. VI. No. XI. I / ' 
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Loci Quidam Luciant, 


MOifO; flUa wf TOY if>^scKOvvra o\oy, ^ roy a-vy fxovog tS:v aWm Xa/3oj, o, 
ri ?\jp^ysix^ xou d‘irXr,trTltt,i o^sAof. 

Si credhnus Ilemsterlinsio, L Xt^vsla^ kSu d'ff^Y/arli^.s KipsXof 

significat Totam placentarn vel porcum, carum reruni, /j® ftul® 
helhiationique iiiserviuiit, delicatissimuin, vel caput ccenz^. iX? co, 
inquit, quod in quoque genere precstantissimum rst atqve exceflit, istam 
loquendi formulam usurpant Grcrci. Mihi videutur Grseci de omni¬ 
bus, qu®cunqu« in suo geiicre exceliuut, sive buna sint, sive mala, 
earn loquendi formulam, de qua agitur, usiirpasse. Quoeirea 5, ri 
Xi^veioti ditXrie-rlais o^eXof inlcipietor, in ne quidqvid liguritionis 

et voracitatis.extremum est adinifieps. ut Ti'Acov, vel simile quid, exau- 
diatiir. Vcl etiam, He/luonum et gurgitum corppham. tm ovros et 
fuj %, ri iTfif SfsX'is per appositioueni coimexis. 

Halcyon, p. If9* xpog $smf tw tots ■nsKr^jilvou toTj 

dpx^Si w St/oxpareii wj Ijf opylScvv yvvaclxss ttots eyevovro, ^ opvi^s; 
ix yuvcuxiwriravro? ydq pdWov dduvarov <tx'mTxt •kS.v to tojoutov. 
Rescribenduin pnlo rrphs 06oDv, OTTfl Ttors ^prj Trsurfl^vai role e0 
d^nSi -»• 

Prometheus* p. 185. o piv KetuKaffog, co ''fl^pcxKrre, ovrngf m rov 
d^Aioy Ttrava toutovi irgOfnjXcScrSai $sr,Tsh ‘irepKrxoira>psv Se xpr^pv^y 
rivet IffiTjfSeiOv, 6< wou ri;? yvpvog sarriVy wg ^s^etidrspov xaret- 

Tetyshr, Tflt ^sarpdy xod outoc a7racr» 7rs/)»^stvijf flij xgspUptvug. Melius, 
irsgi(rxoir»ftsy 8s ^8ij xgyipvov rivu Ijtit^Ssjov, si erov TIS (xpripyog) ;^i0V05 
yvpvog loTiv. 

Prometheus, p. 200. xce^ t/ aXXo vapst^siypsi rourou a{/.sivov Trpoer- 
Ti}<rajxi}y, o ^ravTOJS xacXoy ijirjtTTajttijv ; rtS Trgoso'Tijtra/x^jv particiilam 
av adjiingcudam esse censeo. 

Deor. Dial. I. p. 205. d ZsD, xojycwijTjjj rp iVijgijt8»* 

ydp auT^ xuo<fop^<rj] lx (rolii to rsyTsv uret sgyetmaS (Ts, oTa x«l <rh 
Mpurug rov Kp6voy. Malleiu to Tsp^dsy itra ipyutrsrsil ere OIS xai) trii 
fSgaffug rw Kgivov. 

Hoc idioma, quo relativum in codem casu afque antecedens ponitur. 


licet constructio vulgaris castim aliuni poscat, notuin est omnibus. 
Lucianiis tom. ii. pag. 176. eir’ ATTOIS OIS eS irsiroy-js xo^Jl^siy 
d^ieuy. Idem. tom. il. pag. 375. d^irrov ’ilN ol^ac syd 4>IAOXO‘l>I2N'. 
Sophocles, Electra 431. TOTTDN psv, ’llN sysig %6foTy, T6p0tu 
TtgoerV’^rig pYiUv* Sophocl. OEd. Tyr. 350. hvetw era T£i KIIPTrMATI, 
’'liniiP' TTjfosIVaf, ippevsiy. In his locis antecedens expressum est; 
in isto, quern supra cmendavi, dativus, post ?<ra subintellectus, ante- 
ceden| est rw oig. *' 

Deor. Dial. il. p. 207. ’'Egwg. ouxouVf w ZsH, pti^s spuv drAf. 
^a?iov ydp toSto' ya. Zsug. oox* «AA* spxv ptev, diTQoiyfj.ovsrTsfoy 8 
a^ou eviToy^dvsiv. M rouroig avrolg d^lripi re. Ix-i rQuritg etorolg 
tSub hac ipsa cmditione, Hemsterhusiiis. Forsitaii hi rouroig AT0IS 
dplr,yA <re, 

Deor. Dfel. v. p. 2l6. rl touto Saxgmg ; SeMi. oipw^erxt yaj. 
15# rig fs >wvsTy i^sKy. Interpungendum, rl rouro; i'stxgiifig ; Leviter 
mimitis suut verba ista ri roffro^ Lucianus, Deor. Dial, v in. 
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TOYTO; Kopij IvoirXof. Idem. Reviviscentes pag. 4! 8 . E. edit. Salmur. 
TI TOTTO; (psiysn, vr^ Aia, Kam rJjv ye Kfij/Lu'wv ol TToXXoi dhXojAsvot, 
Idem. Ca^p]ui». pag. 448. E. ed. Salmur. II TOTfO; 1x^ 1^®*' 
o*i 5 ,tte 7 a gyHayu-arwv cJ» 5* oirwf t^aAjjXei'jrrai. Idem. tom. II* 
pa». 746. pi. p. 26*5. B. ed Saliii.) aVoriXov c5 MixuAXe rS 

irriAov. Tr TOTI’O ; dten^xs, litem, tom. Ii. p. 822. (II. 

p. 331. C. ed. Satniur.) I'l TOTTO; ditetpsuysv ^ d^v^ay^oi^mrj. 

Door. Dial. viii. p. 220*. Zevy. dSuvxtcx, alts7st «S *iiipai<rfe, (uxo« 
rem tiueere Minervam postuians) vapQevog ydq ael dsAs< ju.£vsiv. /yoi 
•youv, T<( ye lir’ Ijxol, ouSev aVTiAsyco. "li^xiOTog. tout 
ejtA04*H*eA^<rei ra Aoitta. xai ^Sij <rumgiiru<rui' ccvti^v. Zeug. #» <r<u ^aSiov, 
ewTfio TTo/ei. 9rA^v oJScc ori eiSwacroov spag, Dc boiio Jove uptime 
nieruerunt librarii, qui piigiiautia loquentem induxcriint. Lcgcndum 
eT (toi TIAION, oivct, irciiEi. •itk^ olSx oti dh'>drwy‘ ifdg. Lucianus. 
Dial. Mort. xxil. .3oa, El rouro SOI 'HAION, d Xd^ujy'. 

Dfeor. Dial. xil. [ju-^ diroy.aveTs'd Tfore rj Pi<x, ij xai jM.«AAov fri !•/ aoj^ 
ouaa X. r. A. lis, qua; adnotavit Heni!i>terliu«iu$», adde ex PIutarcM 
Batff”. jxig. 523. ed. Wyttenb. 4to. Jjj/xixr^evpuf Se toD ^Tcpoff 
eiTTOVToe, 'Airoxrsvov<rt ire ’jiSijvetlotf ed» ftavdirif Naif clmv. I/as ^xev ail 
lAotvdcriy tre Ss av (rox^^ovwo'i. 

Deor. Dial, xx. p. 255. doxsl rig avrcu avvoixeiv *Z?«»a ywvi), ixstvi} 
ftsv, dypotxog SI) xai dsivdg tguog, MeliuS) mco qutdem judiciO) KAAH 
fievy dypomcig Se xsii Seivcog ogsiog. 

Deor. Dial, xx. j). 26'7. Forte UAPIS. tuxouv em TOjJreif S/Sco/ai 
TO /xtAov. "AOPOJITIL sTti T 0 UT 0 I 5 AAMBANii. 

Dial. Marin, viii, p. 309. x«l eiri^dg (^rion) Topd/As/ou Tivof 
xaxoupyatv avSpaiv, 005 woAuv aycov x«l apyopov, l?rel 

xaro^ fissov ro Alyaiov lyevero, l 7 rij 3 ot;Aeuou<riy avrd ol vaurai, (dg 
sSgj^s) lit opinio nica fert, interclusio est, ad vocem xaxovfywv respi- 
cieiis. reticetur iioniiiiativus aliquis; puta rs orjayp-a, ro -ieAoj. facino* 
rosorvm, (id quod erentu deprenemum est.) 

Dial. Mortuor. iv. cxtreiii. p. 343. Sclribi debuit) t»;^po) yslp 
ax-avTSf xai dyevveif OTJEiV ouoioi exilvoig. 

Dial. Mortuor. 

(haired ipetai) waci 9 rpoS?)Aa‘ fluireiv Sa c/aw^ oflri(r;;^ifo5vT«i, ■^v gaiirjj 
MugLs placeret, d /asv BOTAONTAI wdirt x-poSijAa. 

Dial. Mortuor. x. p. 36'3. /Atxpov /asv u/aTv, co; Spare, rS (rxa^iSioy, 
xa) wti<ra9f6v bitti, xal Sia^S^ei rd TroXXd, xal, ?^v rgotur^ wri Sdrepa, 
olx^,iTSToii wspnpaviv, Emendo, x«I, Ijv PETldii lir) Hdrspa, olp^VsToi 
Tepirpawsy. Piutarchus in Vita Pompeii, pag. II 76 . ed. Hear. Steph. 
^ y«gj wo-wep Iv <rxd$ai, rd; d^oxAiVei; l?r«v»<roD(r« aroXseoj 
tig h (ruveXdoDora, xal ysvopvi] /A/a, r^v x-dvra X’pdy/Aora xararrarid- 
caorav xa) xara/SaAoSo-av avavrxywviffTOV POUHN Isrobjorcv. 

Dial. Mortuor. xv. p. 399* oi« wpaiiiv, *vl^»AAeO, irgSj tov 'OStMTcrla 
croi TSpl TOO Savdrou. dg dyswi), xai dva^ia roly eSiSaffxdAoiy 

a/A^oiV) XsipoiV^g re xal ^o/vixof. ^xpoce/Aijy yd§ ^dfe j3ovAe<rS«i 
wv ^i}Tiueiy irapd rivi Twy,dxA^p«y> qii /ai) jSioro; mXug tlq. 


V. p. 345. xa») voToovTOf, d /aev /louAswovrai 



Loci Quidam Luciani 


^ Travrcov ava<r(retv rmv vsx^aov. nxoru ft-sv eSv ayevvl^ nvix 
^poyti, SeiXoVj xai ir^pet rev xaXeJJf s^ 0 VT 0 $ ^jAofcoov* t<rcog e^pijv Xsyaiv 
TOV ilijhieog Sff ulov, tSv 4**^ox<vSuy^aTo»‘ ^g-aia)/ aTravroofc ra^rsiy^ 
ot^rco irsg) aOroo ?i(W0?7o'flai voKK^ oiW^vvri, xai lyavriajv irpof Tti 
- inTcgsiyf/^svx <rot tv rS ^Itp ,—Coingenduin rawstv^ QurMf-nep) auToO 
huyosi<r6eti —i. e. jrsp* flavarou. 

Dial.1 Moftiior. xv. p. 401. ^igst Se 7raoa,au3/ay xotj 1} xoivccyia 
Tou TtqSiyfLstTOi^ xot\ TO /xoV-y auTov TrJTrovflsyai. Melius kau to (m; 
[Mvov AW'D veTTOvSipottm 

Dial. Mortuor. xvi. p. 403. Pro yTro/IJo^jf/aTov 'lIpaxAea TTajovrot 
lego UTTo/SoX^aTov‘HfaxXea riAPlANTA. Iri'epvidcm. 

Dial. Mortuor. xix. p. 411. Reotius, sy^ aroi x«i 'TFIEP rov 
’^EgaoTOf uiraxpmvf^ui ra Bixet$u. ut iii^a, oilxoov xal utrsp sp.auroS croi, 
w AtuKSf avQxpwvfjaui. 

Dial. Mortuor. xx. p. 412. Interpungenduni ouroal /asv on Kep- 
.jSspoj loTty, oiT-Sa. xai tov a-op^fx-sa toutov, 05 as 8i2orgga<rs, xai tjj» 
>j^yy(py xat tov /iugi^^AgyedovTa, ^8r} lwpaxa$ itrisov. 

Dial. Mortuor. xx* p. 416*. Meiiippus: tu ;)^aXxo?roy /SiAncm, ri 
voAdyv (retvTOP I? tou^ xgaTijgac he^aheg ; Rwi'Widocle!): pksXayp^oXia tIj, 
o) A/sviTTrs. Menippus: 0^ pia Jia, aAA:^ xavoSo^/a, xai To^Of, xal 
WoAAij xopvKx^ Tctura as i-^riv&paxoofrsv uvTUig xpiimcriv, oux ava^tov ovtu. 
wAi^v aAA o»Sev ts to ao^iapi^st wv^iasp. e^c»pa6r,{ yag rs&vscog. 

Taatuni abfuit ut Emiwidoflcs cum ipsis crepidis (quod profocto 
voluit) combitstus sit, ut earuni altera e'lrctata rationeiu mortis iilius 
indicarit, efleceritque ne dexs inmortulis habeirtur, Diogenes I.aertius 
in vita Empedoclis, 'IvTrojSoTOS S® k^atvxaruyrot otirlv (tov 'Epire^ 
?3xAfa) eoSiVxavaci oog lirJ rqv Alryviv elTac, iroipatyevopaevov e-rr) Toog xgot^ 
T?paf tou Ttuphg, $va\ea$m xat) i^iuvta^vou' ^ouAop,«vov njv wepl aorou 
^yfpi.i}V ^s^xmacHf art yeyovoi $a6g. ^TSTEPUN AE rNfl'^QHNAif 
"ANAPPimSeElSHlS ATTOT MIAS TUN KPIUIIASIN. Lega- 
mus igitur, TaoTa as. a7niv$gxxeoaev’ odnuig PE xgrjyriaiv *AB10TNTA. 
Lucri fit axavdgaxouTdai. 

Dial, Mortuor. xxil. p. 424. Forsitan o-w 8'o^x 58315 C05 xoa/fsiy 
AEOI; 

Dial. Mortuor. xxm. p. 428. tov 'Eppt^v xiXsvaov, STrsilav Iv rm 
S iI^T8(r»A«05 5, xaiJixoptevov ’ EiV T5 vsotviav sudwf 

xot^ov «9re|ya(ra(rda» atJrov, oTof ^v rx *toO voiaroo. Quid sibi veiii 
preepoaitio iv non intelligo, Jeiisius. Miralur clar. Jensim cur 
iv kic praponafur ; et merUo miraiur: ubinnm enim hia similia repc' 
fias. M. da Soul. Ubi similia reperiantur, ostendit Heiiisterliusius. 
Exeraplis ab illo aliatis adde hacc. Xenoph. Meinorab. lib. 3. c^p. 9. 
sect. 2 . SflAov ftsv yotp, on Xxv^ai xai Bp^ksg otJx av TdAptijVeiav aavl- 


img. 6)S!r, H. Steph. SieAoU^vorai Siapufepe; opbou rod# sJtecrs- 

pavg *£JV iAtaayx6>^. Idem in vita Demetr. pag. l6*d2. xal rtjv ye 
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fore (TuvraiTiv xa) xoivcevlotv cturoov sKsysv, w<r‘jFsg ipyt^v cnregftokoyaov 
rwvSfOftijv, *EN Xl$cp xa) awdtaTapa^etv. * ^ 

Josephjs. Aiitiq. kS^c. lib. vi. cap. 9. pag. 250. cd. Hudsoni. <rM /xsir 
ftofA^atotf x«l ’isiV lopariy xcti ev $ugaxu S. Lucas 
cap. 22. V ^49. irard^oiAev 'EN ; vid. 8. Matth. 26. 52.— 

Dial. Mortuor. xxvii. p. 439. lu edit. Salmur. legitur 6 Sg' 
Apa^axfjSf yijpaiof yap xetl vij Ai' oix acrsjavof Tijy oij/iv gg 

fiapucov, jx^sTO xa) ijyavaxTsi wfCoff ^aS/fwv, xal rj^lov Hv Tjrxov aiirif 
Tpo<yax6^yai. Iteitaius,^ ad ptachcriptuin (ira'vii, edidit 0 Se 
yri^tiiog yap ijSij, xai vij oyx ci<rtpLVOs t^v s!; to ^ag^agix^v^ 

^;i^5rro bavbaro more ferebat </^'gVc, si diis placet. Sinccra lectio 
Tidciur—^y»j^aiOf y^g VIJ Jj’ oux etoef*,vos riv o^iv 'IHSrh ^ap- 

^apixov, Y/x^iTo - X. T. A. Sifiiptical Crates, in Arsace, «# i» homine 
barboro, dignifalein multain apparuissc. Sic Tliucydides lil>.» 4. 
pag. 148. edit. H. Sleplmni, ^y II ouSe aouvarof, '/2r J/lKE^/iLWO- 
NlOSf clirsiv. He was not indoquent FOR A LACEDJEMO^ 
MAN. 

Dial. Mortuor. xxvii. p. 440. 6 jxgv yap lirijAxvvsy, slxotrax’ij^yy 
T«va xovTov 7rpo/3e/3Ay/^eyc;, 6 sxsii^ rj" tteAtj) drrsxpo’JOXTO njy 

wpO(r/3oA>jy,^ xa« Tap^A^sv ayroy ^ axcoxt], g$ yovv oxKacragf Zsx^rM rjj 
(rapKTO'r, njv eTriAacruj x«i rtr^wcrx^ri Tov iWov y?ro errlgvov, wo flyptoo 
xai o-i^oSporijToj eayrov huxsipavTa. Forte IlPOBOAtlN. i. e. Ipsum 
conhim pratentum. 

Dial. Mortuor. xxvii. p. 440. An SieAayyerai te xu) 0 ’Ag<raxf}s 
sg Tov /Soo^tSva ^laprru^ ’EllI tjjv wuyijv^t^ 

Dial. Mortuor. xxx. p. 454. ooxouv ogag xwg d^txa xoieig xokd^odv 
Y/P-agf vwyiperag ysvoptevovc mv fj KKa^oo xpaoerarrs f 

Quanquaiii videor mihi partieulain hanc rw/* alibi similiter usur- 
palain notasse, laineii Lucianum scripsisse arbitror oyxoyy opjTf, 'liS 
c£J*xa woifiTf—X. r. A, 


Menippus, .scu Nccyomantia. St pskaQgov, xg^oKct &’ etrrlag 

sfiyjg. cig uTfievog cr helSov, eg ^wtg poAcov. Htec tralaticia Euripidis 
Herculi fureuli debenius. 

Menippus, seu Nccyomantia. p. 457. Quum Mcuippus familia- 
rem suuni Philonidem versibus lionieri et Euripidis obrtiissct, ita a 
Philonide correptiis est, oyro^ cIaA* ij xapaxaUig* cv ydg eiv ovr»f 
ipixsrpaog sp/)ail/cpSeig xpog avtpag ^iXoog, Argumentum deliratioiiis 
prorsus novum, ‘Carmina MODULATE recitare. Ociiis reponamus 
gC yd§ ay ovroig ^AMETPRS s^^a^^Seig itigbg avBgag ^!\ovg. Sine 
jine modoque. 

Menippus, scu Necyoni. p. 469* 0 Sa p.a.yog iv TOcovroj, EaSoe 
XMopeyrjv oux It ^wvp, xap.piye9tg Se «j oToj rt 

1JV amxpaymf ^aip^ovag rs OjLtoo xavrag sxs^odto, Iloiv^g, xu) ^Epiv^ 
vuag, xa) yyp^/ay '£xart]y, xat axaivijv IJepoe^ovtiaVj xagafuyvug Apot 
^ap^agixa riva xal ovoputra xal xoAucruAAa/Soft ProUabiliu. 

iaipovag *OMOT Tt xavrag hn^ixTQ .— * >» 
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Menippus seu Necyoin. p. 474. tcS Ss Mhm (itu ri^ x^et vph's 
^a^iv ^Sixeta-^rj S/xij. tov, yap toi JS'ixsXiol'njv Jmu<rioy, voWa xa) 
avoVjot utto Tf J/wvoj x«T))yo§»jdgVTa, xoi» wo ixiixf xaTyiwegry^ij- 
6ii/Ta, vapeX^m ’Aplmwos, o A’opijvaTof, (ayouo^i 8’ avr^' ev ri|M.j}, 
x«i 8ovaTai fueyiarov Iv toTj xarco) fjwxpoS SsTv rif Xhfioitg^a ^oo-SsSivn*, 
•frapsXvffe rij? xaraBIxn^f, Xiyoov voXXo'ig «oVov Twv 7rs7r«i85U|u,sv«)v wpof 
agyygiov ymtr^ai ^i^iov. 

Cc'iijecit Sol:.nus rf, X<aa/pa i7'afa8o5evra. Malim, quod propius, 
ITPOTEGENTA. Eodetu seiisu, forma autem activa, occurrit hoc 
verbuni^iud Sophoclwn, Aj. v. 1294. 


Owx ol<r$a, (TOu ’srargog^fi.h 0$ wgow^w 
ap^ahv ovTot [JeXova, jSap^Sapoy ^^ 6 ya; 
'Arpsa S’, oj a 5 tr’ RTTreipe, 8u<r(rs^6(rr«T0v, 
nFOBENT'*ahK<^{p Ssmov oixe/cov rexvcav; 


Menippus seu Necyoni. p. 476. hsXHovres Se x«i tqutov;, U t# 
irsSIoy so-jBaXXoftsv to ’ylp^fppMO-iov. sup»Vxo,asv re autofii rouj ^pnOeouf ts, 
xai Tees ij^'xtyasy xai rov aX?vOV ojaiXov twv yexpwy, xara gi^yi] xoei 
«^uXa Siaircopeeyous. rous jttsv TraXaious riva^, xa) eupaorioivragf xa)j wg 
^OfiYigos, dfiew^vovg' roiig Ss veaXsig xa) {roygonjxoraj, x«) piaXurra 
.TOWS Alyvirriaov aurowf, 8ia to mXuagxsg t^s ragi^siag. In locum 
TOU Aurous male substlluit iieitislerliusius aXuVou;, ^,jus Solaiius avoug. 
Keimneiiduin xal pifleX.o-ra towj AlPTUTIOTS ATTSIN, hd to 
iroXtjagx^g t^j rapi^Aag. 

Charon, sive Conternplantes p. 491. ijy fte <tu oyggy tcov 

TudiXJjy ototroi), xaMvsp yap sxemi oriidxXovrai hoXteriamms Iv t« 
(TXOTU, ouToi 8^ xayd) coi vdXtv dfJt>^Xu'jyrra) irpog to ipajg. Legit Hern- 
sterliusius ira^uxt fltpt^XwWTrw. Veri siiuiliiis, xaSdvsg ydg txeim 
ar^dxX'iVTttt SioXicrdaivovTfs Iv Tty erxoVep, ouTeo 8^ xayfb <roi 'EMTIAAIN 
apejSXwwTTco 9rp9s to ^mg. 

Cjimron, sive Coiiteinpl. p. 500. Mercurius: MlXm outoj, o ex 


Kgormog afiXvjT^f. eTTixpOTOuer* S’ AwTa oI 'EXX^vegy oti tov Taupov apa^ 
jaetioj efct'pM Sia toO cTu^iOW ptlerou. Charon: x«» Tfotr^ iixatorepov ay 
Ijtte) eo Egp'^o 05 «utov toi tov MiXcova fier oXlyov ^vXXa^dv 

evStjTOfAai '\g to Txa4»'8<Wj oxotav ^'xj) wgoj w8 tow a/x«^coT«TOW 

Twy ayTayeoyiTTwy xaraTaXanrSflf, tow 5ay«Tou, piijSs ^uveij OTreoj awroy 
woTxsX/fsi. 


Mfiriio ultima llemsterhusio videttfur non accommodatissime ad 
integnuu, ejuse prseocs'it,^ senteotiam rcs|)ondfre. Vi.x dubium est, 
quill sciipstrlt Lucianus ’THOSKEAISEI. nominativus ^xij (0 
MiXwy scilicet) ante to woTxeXiTfii etiam subauditur, aurov vero joy 
davaroy siguidcat. Luctator iile celeberrimus, victis omnibus aliis, 
^ Mortem 8u}^lantare frustra studuisset. 
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On the Date of the Clouds of Aristophanes, 

It is ^11 known, that the comedy of Aristophanes, called the 
Clouds,'iwas altered by the author from a former comedy, which 
bore the same name, and which is now lost. The first edition 
of the Clouds was represented in the first year of the eighty-ninth 
Olympiad, Isarchus being, Archon. On that* occasion, the 
first prize was gained by Cratinus, the second by Amj^bs, and 
tKe third by Aristophanes. As^each of the ten tribes, into which 
the citizens of Athens were divided, chose a competitor for thfe 
three prizes of Comedy in each contest, seven poets out of ten 
obtained no prize ac all. Aristophanes, however, appears to have 
been much less gratified by the preference which he obtained 
over seven of his rivals, than mortified by being compelled to 
yield the first and second prizes to Cr^itinus and Amipsias. Of 
Cratinus, in particular, lie had spoken with the utmost contempt, 
in the Knights (vv, 523—533. cd. Kuster.), which were acted the 
preceding year, as of a superannuated drunkard, who was inritled 
to respect merely on account of his former merit. In the Wasps, 
which w'ere acted the year after the first edition of the Clouds, 
Aristophanes complains very bitterly of the ill success of that play, 
(vv. 1010—1045.) 

In those days, there was no permanent theatre at Athens, and 
tragedies and comedies wore acted only twice a year, at the feasts 
of Bacchus. It was usual for those poets, who obtained no prize 
at all, or a prize inferior to their expectation, to alter and correct 
their plays, and to produce them again on the stage on a subse¬ 
quent occasion, when they frequently met with a better reception 
than at first. Aristophanes adopted this practice with respect to 
the Clouds, the second edition, or Jiao-xsori of which play, has 
descended to modern times. We learn from the author of the 
Argument, that this second attempt was, so far from proving 
successful, that the poet did not obtain any one of the three 
prizes. 

According to the same author, the second Clouds were repre¬ 
sented one year after the first, in the magistracy of Amynias. 
This assertion of the writer of the Argument has occasioned much 
perplexity to the learned men, who have endeavoured to ascer- 
raiii the aate of each of the plays of Aristophanes. In the second 
Clouds (v. 550.) Cleon is spoken of as dead, who is well known 
to have been killed at the battle of Amphipolis, in the magistracy 
pf Alcaeus, who was ^ the next Archon after Amynias. The 
Maricas of Eupolis is mentioned in the same* passage. The 
Maricas of Eupolis, as we are informed by the Scholiast %n the 
authority of Callimachus, in a passage which I shall hereafter 
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have occasion to produce, w^. acted two years (r(?/T<» hti) after* 
the first Clouds,* and of course one year after the date assignefd to 
tlie second. ^ 

In order to solve this difficulty, Samuel Petit supposes ^^t there 
were three editions of the Clouds, and that the edition, iS^iich has 
been preserved, is the third. 'Phis hypothesis is cmbfaced by 
Corsini (Fast. Att. iii. p. 24<0.) I apprehend that an easier solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty may be given. 

In all probability, Aristotle, Callimachus, and Eratosthenes, 
who ei]*Wroured to settle the chronology of the Attic stage, had po 
means in general of ascertaining the year in which each piece was 
represented, except the consultation of the ^iSacrxaX/ai, or public 
register in which the names of the victors were recorded. There 
is no reason to suppose, that any mention was made in the 

of the unsuccessful competitors. So that, except from 
internal evidence, it must liave been impossible to ascertain' the 
exact date of more than three-tenths of the plays which were 
acted. As the second Clouds of Aristophanes were unsuccessful, 
the date which is affixed to them seems not to be derived from the 
Register, but to be founded entirely on the supposition, that a 
poet, the first edition of whose play is condemned by the judges, 
will take tire earliest opportunity of producing it again in an 
improved state. But this supposition appears to me to be very 
erroneous. Modem writers for the stage generally give the public 
time to forget their unsuccessful pieces, before they venture to 
reproduce them with alterations and improvements. It may be 
presumed that ancient poets were equally discreet. In one 
instance, indeed, we know that an interval of twenty years was 
suffered to elapse between the first and second editions of a Greek 
comedy. I allude to the Flutus of Aristophanes, which was 
acted in the fourth year of the ninety-seventh Olympiad, and which 
is the of a fonner play bearing the same name, which 

was acted in the fourth year of the ninety-second Olympiad. See 
the Scholiast on vv. 17S. 179. 

That the true 'date of the second Clouds was unknown, might 
easily have been collected from the words of the Scholiast on 
V. 549. STTfi ov ai hSeurjcaXtat rwv Suo Ne^s)icov, Read, 

rav i3 that is to say, twv'S sursgajv A’isiJsXaiv. 

The Scholiast communiiiates the following information in, his 
note on v. 552. ^ 

lyMtXth tiiixe-KxXtxt^ on ^tfovnr 

Simeon rp'Vw Itu rii) MxfocM* tSf itiffiXuy, tyrxuBx tifptftuov., on 

igr^irt^ot Kkfutxi ST xurlp^ on b ftit exit itixj^ti/rxif ouHp 

^tMifUrcv b ^ nug vtm^y ^txTxtoxviuo-xif -W Xayvrxh ovii» tiro-irot. xi 

Jff^'atutX'xi Si vn TUg ijlxxl^t'-crxt <tliiovn. 

If the Scholiast has given a faitli^l representation of the words 
of Esatosthenes, it is evident that Eratosthenes believed that the 
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second Clouds had never been acted at all. It does not seem 
probable to me, that Aristophanes would take the trouble of 
altering a play^of the merit of which he entertained so liigh an 
opinif^ without trying whether a second set of KftrcA did not 
possesl^ little more taste than those, who assigned the last prize 
to the ]|flay in its original form. 

We have seen that Eratosthenes distinguished the two editions 
of the Clouds by the names of raig i^ose which were 

dcledy and raig utts^ov Sias-jcsyswrfli/o-aiff, those which were ctfleiimrds 
altered. The learned Henry Dodwell, in his Annales -^fme^didei^ 
(pp. 161, 162 ) has entirely mistaken the meaning of these appel¬ 
lations. Instead of perceiving that they relate to the comedy of 
the Clouds, he applies them to the JiSacricaA/ai, or Register, as 
there had been two sorts of Registers, the Ji5a!rx«Xi«» hloLy}n<reu 
and the JiSw-rKaXiAi 'Sr^THsuaurhlrso. He pursues this blunder 
through a whole quarto page, and distinguishes the contents of the 
two sets of Registers as accurately as if he had seen them. That* 
learned man possessed in an eminent degree the talent of constructing 
fair and spacious edifices with the slightest and scantiest materials. 

We are informed by the author of the Argument, that the prin¬ 
cipal difference between the first and second editions of the 
Clouds, consisted in the Parabasis (vv. 411 -437.), the dialogue 
between the J^lxaiog Aoyog and the 'Adixog Aoyog (vv. 886—1102.), 
and the last scene, in which btrepsiades sets fire to the school 
of Socrates. All these passages were added in the second edition. 

1 am not aware that the first edition of the Clouds 'is ever 
quoted by name, except once by Athenaeus. (p. 171. C.) The 
five verses which are produced by Athenseus, may be found in that 
edition of the Clouds which we now possess (vv. 1198—1202.) 
Brunck has referred to the first edition two fragments, which are 
said to be taken from the Clouds, and which do not occur in, the 
second edition. It may be reasonably suspected, however, that 
tlie ancient authors who have preserved these two fragnients, havt^ 
attributed them to a wrong play. Such mistakes are extremel|r 
common in the quotations both of the ancients and the modems, 
Bentley, for instance, in his 5y?8iW/i.a de Metris Terentianis^ 
quotes the first verse of the Hccul>a of Euripides, as the first verso 
of the Orestes. The following verse of the Clouds is produced 
by Photius V. tlapt^g : * ^ * 

• Elf i^yta4uS^t tutrH rtf AtMuc^vrrw. 

This verse, which is produced by Photius to prove that 
Is feminine, and which does not occur in t}ie present edition of th? 
Clouds, may probably be attributed to th<^ first edition, jon intern^ 
evidence. Photius, or rather the author^of the Comic Xexicon, 
from whom Photius has borrowed the best part of his Vpcabu.* 
lary, might have found an example of Uafrijg in the feinittino 
gender, in the play which now remains (v. 322.): 
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BAffrt tZi hv^i n’fis ft)i> ndpii^*, ijin ytif KitTtovovtt 

iovx,^ »VTtis> ’ 

The second Clouds are twice quoted by AthenAius (pp. ^9, B. 
845. F.) The distinctness of these quotations, as welt as quo¬ 
tation from the first Clouds, render it probable that both editions 
were preserved in his tune. 

As the time when the second Clouds were acted cannot be 
determined, andas the difference between the first and second, 
editions j^pears to have consisted chiefly in additions made to the 
second 'edition, I advise those persons who read the plays df 
Aristophanes in chronological order, as they ought to be read, 
to read the Clouds immediately after the Acharnians and the 
Knights, and immediately before the Wasps. This would be the 
proper place of the first Clouds, if they had descended to our 
days. 1 hope that a future editor of Aristophanes will arrange all 
the plays in the order in which they were written, instead of 
‘ retaining the order of the original manuscript, in which the last 
play is placed at the beginning. 

When I stated, at the beginning" of this paper, that each of the 
ten tribes, into which the citizens of Athens were divided, chose 
a competitor for the three prizes of Comedy, I must be understood 
to speak only of the prosperous days of Athens. Towards the 
conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, it was found that priyate as 
well as public wealth was so much diminished, that each tribe 
could Qo longer supply the proper number of opulent citizens, 
as tragic and comic at each of the feasts of Bacchus. 

Accordingly, in the magistracy of Callias, about one year before 
the fatal battle of Aiyos UoTUfx'At the number of competitors was 
reduced from ten to five, and the expense of each Chorus was 
divided between two Xogvtyo), instead of being borne entirely by 
one, as had hitherto been the practice. For this information we 
are indebted to the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Ran, 406,), in a 
passage which has been neglected by the writers on Attic chrono¬ 
logy. This reduction of the number of competitors appears to 
have been accompanied by some alteration in number of die 
prizes and the form of the AiZug-holkIm or Register. In the argu¬ 
ments of most of the earlier plays of Aristophanes, the names of the 
poets to whom the three prizes were awarded, are inserted, with¬ 
out any mention of the unsuccessful competitors. In the argu¬ 
ment of the Plutus, which was acted seventeen years after tbs’ 
magistracy of Callias, all the five competitors are named, without 
any mention of the prizes.. The only other play of Aristophanes, 
wmch was written after the diminution of tne number of die 
competitors, is the from the conclusion of which 

(yy, Il46-»n54.) it appears that at least one prize was still 
letaiaed. 


P,E. 
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ANTONTVS MVRETVS, cujus mo^ incredlbilem sane 
plagam acceperunt studia litterarum ; qui erat acenimo judicio 
in dciigeudis scriptoribus, qui erant legendl; ac studio, in assidue 
pcruolutandis iis, quos semel delegerat; L. Anuaeum Senecam tanti 
faciebat, vt eum no mddo vt sapientissimum, quod omnes >taientur, 
verumetiam vt disertissimuin, quod negant nonnulli, laudaret aucto- 
rem. Ab hoc enim ille non tantuin praecepta viuendi, sed etiam 
ornamenta eloquendi peti posse diccbat. Nimiruni ejus orationem 
pressam quidexn esse ac subtilem, sed coucinnam, ac splendidam, 
plenissimamque gravitatis: scntentias enim ipsas ita frequeiites, ut 
aequent prope numcrum verborum ; verba autem ita inter sese ,apta 
et cohaercntia, ul nullum movere loco possis, substituendi aherius 
gratia, quin corrumpatur; nullum tollcre, quin concidat oratio. £x 
quo, idem prohtebatur, ab ejus se lectione meliorem quidem semper, 
et ad Humana despicienda paratiorem; sed tamen ornatiorem etiam, 
et ad dicendum, scribendumque instructiorem discedere. i^inc saepe 
ilium in manibus habebat, sedulo euoluebat, et cupiebat, eumdem vt 
fructum ex eo perciperent homines eruditi, quam emendatissimnm 
ipsorum in manus pervenire. Multas <enim insedisse intelligebat ia 
Seneca maculas, et librariorum incuria, et tempormn longinquitate $ 
•multa subesse menda, ut ad perfecte eum intelligendum, et tllae 
eluendae, et haec corrigenda esse viderentur. £t noverat sane aBqiiot 


* Sehulia im Scnecam non ex Ediiiow Romamtf Mureto mm'iuo, per Fi'anciscuin 
Bencinra euratUy qnom in ipaa fttUia rariorem ea«e, teatia est Qhecrotiiis w 
p. aed ex Parisina a. 1607'. anmftnua. Rontanmt ai facuUua nt^fuiaset^ iws 
tieglexiaaiimua ejnadem Reucii Praefaiwurm uddtre; quae quin acHe doeteque ^Miptu 
nit, dubUmv non sinii relujua hominia eiegatUia* D. H. ad filumt. xxt~i4. 
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'in eo perpurgando atque illustrando, viros doctost nee sine laborer et 
cum laude, versatos r quibus etiam gratias agebat: sed, vt in agro 
multi^ vndique dum^tis, ac vepribus septo, non mirupi esse addebat, 
W superesseut aliqua, in quibus ipse eucllendis operam ponererf non 
^narusy fore vt multa etiam posterorum industriae relinquwkitur. 
£rgo quantum sollertia, doctrinaque poterat (efat enim is, qu<?d con- 
3tat inter omnes, vt et de locis auctorum comiptis recte iudicaret, et 
de emendandis acute conjiceret,) qua ingenio auctore, qua adiutoribus 
codicibus 'perantiqliis, quibus vtebatur plurimis, conabatur aflferro 
lucem rebus obscurioribus: vt videlicet Senecae amatorcs suo vel 
adiuuaxet n^ore, vel incitaret exemplo. Cum igitur non paiicos* 
' annos in cp opere, studioque consumpsRset, idque perciebuisset' niulto- 
rum sermonibus, non defuerunt, qui agerent, et coram, et per litteras, 
cum viro humanissimo, vt proferret tandem allquando, quod tulerat 
diu; nec tamdiu pergeret, et sibi, et aliis inuiderc: sibi quidem 
gloriam, aliis verb vtilitatem permagnam, cum pari voluptate con- 
lunctam : quamquam illud ipsum, quod dicebant de gloria, homine 
minime permovebat, vel quod coiitentus ea esset, qua erat antea 
consecutus, vel quod aetate iqgrauescente, vir Christianus, et pius, 
▼tpOte ia sacerdotio praeditus, quod diligenter eolebat, de aeterna 
ilia ac solida cogitans, qttam exspectabat a Deo, brevem hac, et 
inanem, quae tribuitiu ab hominibus, glortam, despiciendam putaret. 
Plus ponderis habebat speriita aliorum vtilitas, cui pro virili parte 
eonsulebat: etsi hanc etiam aperte pracdicebat (si velles credere 
bornini res suas extenuanti) aut nullam omnlno, aut paruam certe, 
atque exiguam futuram. Sed vicerunt tamen iteratae ac jiistairmul- 
tcniim preces.. Plurimupi etiam tua apud eum potuit, Cardinalts 
iUustrissime, auctoritas, cui Senecam ipsum ope sua conectum, ct 
•eholiis illnstratum, muhis jam annis ante desponderat, quod diderre 
diutius non debuit. Quippe non solum ob veterem beiicuolentiam, et 
integritatem morum tuorum, <juibus eum tibi perpetuo deuinxistt, id 
est, ob virtutem tuam, sed ob m dta etiam beneficia, quae abs te 
accqpisse praedicabat, tantum se tibi debere gloriabatur, nullum vt 
tibi honorem tribuere non debitum posset. Cuius rei vtrtusque, etsi 
domi suae, quam emerat honesttssimam, extat testimonium^ in geminis 
quae poni jussit AmpUtudinis tuae insignlbus ; curan'dum etiam 
putauft, vt publice appararet, ac posterttas omnis intelligcret, eum 
mazimis tuis muneribus cumulatum, illud habuisse semper in animo, 
vt quandoquickm tibi refme gratiam quantum vellet, non poterat, 
kaberet saltern quantam maxtmam posset. Ita, Senecae emendatidnem, 
jam prideoi, vt dfeebam, inchoatabi^, et paene perfectam proferre 
. coepit in luce, vt in tno nomine appararet. Cui emendation!, vt hoc 
hiterea no omittam, addidit quidm breves notas, et paucas ad finem 
tibroram singulonim, quae videbuntuir turn n^agis illustres, turn etiam« 
fiecessariae : sed multa, quae nemo negabit, st hanc editionem con- 
tiderit cum aliis, conjecta verissime, propterea praetermisit, quod ea 
- pun leula esse ac minuta, turn vero aperta, et rata omnibus futura, 
tttcBcsu'et. Neque^enim, vt pcaemonui, hac in re honor! velificabatur 
stto, sed^commodo aliorum." XJtin^ vir sunimus, quod erat exorsus. 
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ac prope ad exitum perduxerat, conficei’e totuM, et perlexere potuis* 
set: perpauca in Senoca desiderarentur. Verum yixdam absoluerat 
NatUrales quaestiones, cu a Deo, vt speramus, euocatas ad diultm 
cont^planda, hiimana deseruit. Sed nolo angere doloreni' hjtrac- 
tand<^ Muretus quidem ipso talis fuit, ac tantus in omni genete 
humaftitaiis, vt ejus eruditiqncni et eloqnentiam, niagis iam sfet ’ 
intellecturi homines carcndo, vt fit in rebus bonis, quam antea intent- 
gebant, fruendo. In Naturalibiis igittff quaestionibus defecit Mure« 
•tus. Quod tamen cum fateor, nollrn censeat quispiam actum penitus 
fuissc in hoc volumine, de iis, quae sequuntur, id est de Seneca 
rhetore, quern phihjsophi patrem constat fuisse : itemqU-^e ludo illo 
admodum festiuo, quern Cassias Dio, joculavi sane nomine, «9r«k«Xa<.. 

appcllar. Nam complures lacunas, quae erant ?n Contro- 
uersiis, etsi non omnes, (quis enim hoc niortalium praestct ?) expleuit 
ex codice multae aetatis et fidei, de bibliotlieca Vaticana, que vt, 
deferret domu, eoque commode uteretur, interprete Sirleto Cardinal! 
Optimo, sanctissimus permisit Pontifex GREGORIUS: qui etiam 
cu ab eo, anno superiore, multis precibus Muretus jam afiecta vale- 
tudine, et publice docendo fcssus (annos enim vnum et viglnti Romae 
docuit) missionem impetrasset, quod iam sibi viuere dicerct velle, et 
perpoUre quae habebat. informata, ut Senecam ; et gestu^ et voce 
ostcndit, Scnecac slbi cdendi consilium xnirifice probari. Ludus verd 
tametsi mulio melior cxisset viuente Mureto, tamen et propter operis 
breuitatem, et propter multa, quae inter versus interjecta, et ad ex- 
tremam libri oram adscripta invenisse se affirmant ij, quibus 
mandatum est, ut exhiberent operis, quae eraqt excudenda; non 
magnam admodum jacturam factam existimo : ita accipientes quod, 
datum est, graliam, opinor, habebimus, quod fecit; quod omisitt 
ignoscemus : et in altero quidem non minus eum tecisse arbitrabimur/ 
quam fecerunt alii; in altero vcro non plus potuisse facere, quam 
vita pateretur. Certe quidquid est, in hoc quoque intelligent aequi 
rerum existimatores, quaecumque vmquam littcris mandavit Muretus, 
commendari eruditorum omnium' lectioni debere. Huic quidmn 
operi summa accedet auctoritas, turn qu^ prodiit extremum a magni* 
tudine ilUus ingenii immortalis, turn quod cum tibi destinatum 
nuncupetur ab ejus herede i’ratris filio, exit omatum amplitudine 
nominis tui. Et cupiebat sane adolescentulus eximia indole virtutis, 
atque ingenii, vt ad se intelligit non magis hereditatem patrui, et, 
similitudinem nominis, quam factotum imitationem pertinere^ ab hoc 
officio ducere commendati'onem ineuntis aetatis: sed quoniam neC'"^ 
tuae nescias dignitatis, et consctus imbecillitatis suae, recusabat tpUere 
onus, qitod perfcrre non posset, suo qq^i jure, hoc est, patrui nomine, 
a quo mihi fuit moriente commgdatus, rogavit me, atque obsecravit, 
auas vt partes suscipefem, atque hoc tibi a patruo quidem debitum, a 
sc vero munus, oilbrrem: quamquam ab vtroque debitum: cum quae 
abs te in Muretum majorem profecta sunt officia, plaeraque ' in mmo:, 
re redundarmt. Quod equidetn praestiti non inuittts, quoniam eadem 
opera et obsequebar iusta postulanti; et meis ettam Superioribus, 
Patribus Societatis lESV, qui plutiihnm se tibf debete profitentuf. 
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Poem,. 


me rem gmtam factnrum omnibus arbitrabar. Accipe igitur a 
Mureto loniore, praestartissimum, gravissimumque scriptoiem Sene- 
cam*^ suxntni illius Mureti opera castigatum, CONTARELLE Car- 
dlnalis - quern etsi cum leges, recordaberis, Mureto Sbniori Sed sram 
prope necem attulisse, tllud tamen erit solatium, quod cum ia^omni 
aetate teretur xnanibus omnium, et tuae eiga Muretos humaaiutis 
fma numquam consenescet; et ipsorum erga Amplitudinem tuam 
pietatis nec commemoratio intermittetur, nec memoria dekbitur. 
Vale. 


PRIZE POEM. 

THE BELvId^eTpOLLO. 

IXeard ye the arrow hurtle in the ^ky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry t 
In settled majesty of fierce disdain. 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain. 

The heav’nly Archer stands—no human birth, 

Ko perishable denizen of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A God in strength, with more than godlike grace; 
All, all divine—^no struggling muscle glows, 
Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows. 
But animate with deity alone. 

In deathless glory Hncs the breathing stone. 

Bright-kindling with acotiqueroi’s stem delight. 
His keen eye tracks the arrow's fateful flight; 
Bums his indignant cheek w itli vengeful fire. 

And his lip quivers with insulting ire : 

Firm-fix'd his tread, yet light, as when on high 
He walks th’ impalpable and pathless sky : 

The rich luxuriance of his hair, confin'd 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 

Ibat lifts in sport his mantle's drooping fold. 

Proud to display that form of fanltless mould. 

Mighty Ephesian! * with an eagle’s flight 
Thy prouil soul mounted through the fields of light, 
View’d tlie bright conclave of Hcav’n’s blest abode. 
And the cold marble leapt to life a God : 
Contagious awe through bieathless myriads ran. 
And nations bow'd befoie the work of man. 

For mild he seem’d, as*in Elysian bowers. 

Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours; 

Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flbamc-breatbing steeds of day; 
Brauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By lioly maid on Delphi’s haunted steep. 


Mote. Tke Apollo it ip the act of watclting the arrow with which he slew the 

ferpcutPrOMii. 

. * * Agasias of Ephesus. 
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'Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove. 

Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

Vet on that form, in tvild delirious trance. 

With more than rev'reuce gaz’d the Maid of France. 

t Day after day the love sick dreamer stood 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude; 

'I'o cherish grief, her last, her dearest cave. 

Her one fond hope—to perish of despair. 

Oft as the shifting light her sigiit heeuirdf^* 

Blushing she shrunk, and tho\ight the marble smil’d: 

Oft breathless list’niug heard, or see,m'd to hear, ’ 

A voice of music melt dpon her ear. 

Slowly sJie wan’d, and cold and senseless grown. 

Clos’d liiT dim eyes, herself benumb’d to stone. 

Yet love ill death a sickly strength supplied, 

Once more she gaz'd, then feebly smil'd, and died. 

HENRY HART MILMAN, 

Brazei^-nose College. 

?\'ote. The foregoing fact is related m the work of Mons. Pioel «ur I'lnsaitit^. 


Preface to the Edith Princeps of Aristophanes. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

M Y request with respect to the insertion of the 
Preface to the Aldine Pindar in a previous number of your 
Journal, having been duly attended to, I have veiituied to call, 
your iittciition in tlie same manner fo the Preface to the Edith 
Princeps of Aristophanes. The Prefaces to the earliest of the 
Aldine Classics, as well ns to all editions printed about the close 
of the liftccnth century, are in general replete with curious infor¬ 
mation relative to the state of literature at that age ; so that 1 am 
led to suppose that many will be pleased with an opportunity of 
perusing them, which, from the extreme rarity and dearness of 
the editions to which they are preiixed, they might otherwise be 
denied. If my request shall be thought worth attending to, I 
will on a future occasion transmit to you a copy of the Greek 
Preface to the Aldine Aristophanes w^ich was written by its editor 
the celebrated Marcus Musurus; a translation too either in English 
*or in Tatiii shall be subjoined. 

12/4 August, 1812. H. A, 

ALDUS MANUTIUS, HOMANUS, 

DANIELI CLARIO PARMENSI, 

S. P. D. 

Perbeati ilU mihi videntur, Clari vir (foctissime, qui hoc tempore in 
summ4 bonorum librorum copid, liberalibus disciplinis operalh daturi, 
Grxch disciint: laciU cnim ac brevt Grsecam Unguam^ nisi ipsi sibi defuc< 
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nnt,conseqiientur,in qua multis sapcutisnullusfereev LatiniSyCuIp^. m'agi» 
temporum quiim ingcnioruin, oxcelluit, facillinu'*, Grseci^ hlorii udjti- 
tricibus, omiiinin iaiulatarutu artium procivatrimn pivlosophiaiv cullc- 
bunt) noc mediciDani nnniis. Krrant im’ojtuiicio n)ulti!iii), qui a' bones 
philosophob nii'dicosqur f\aburo‘> hoc tempore existimant, s»i ^spertes 
fuerint literaruni Cira-caruni; quibus et Aristotelcs, quicqiiid aS diaiec> 
ticeii, ad philosophiam et imturaioni, et transnaturalein, i t inoiHlim, 
quicquid ad rhetorieen et poi'ticen pertinet, doctibaiiiu'^ btiipbit: et Ain- 
, jnoiiiasp Simplicids, ThemiMius, Alexander Aphrodibeus, Philoponus, 
Eiistathius^t cscteii peripati tica: si cta^ eriidiiibbimi vu>,uiunia qu<LCun> 
quo vel sTientiie porvistigatione, \il c^bSiTindi ratioiu* compnhendirafc 
Aristotelps, optim?> ac luculentissime cumnientati sunt; quibus item 
Hippocrates, Galenus, Paulus, et alii in inedicind excellentissiini viri, 
oinnia qua; ad mediea? artis spectant cognitionem, colliosiasim^ verUsiinJ^- 
qiio Ikeris coinnienddnint. Non aliis quain Gi'UJcis literis ii, qui niathenia- 
tici vocanlUT, arti in suam obscurain, irconditam, inuitipliceni, subiilem- 
que, facilliiuam cognitu posterib tradiderunt: quo ingimre peiniiilii, ut 
Architas, Ptolema'us, Nicoinachus, For^ibyrius, Kuclides, perfect! 
horoioes exstiteruut. 

' Qu« omnia quain dcpravat^ct corrllpl^, qiiain mutilate et perperdm, 
tit taceaiiT ctiain quam barbat^ et ineptb Latinis senptu &int, ({uis vel 
mediocritcr cruditus igiiorat? sed brevi spiro futuruni ut, explobu bar- 
barie r( ji*etisqu«* ineptiis, bonis literis lensque distiplinis, non ut nunc 
a paucibsiinis, sed iino consensu ab omnibus, incunibaiur. En! eiii 
tandem ut glande m glecld invetuis vcscamur fi ugibus. 

Optimi; igitur tu, mi C'lari, iq pnesluiui Utd et opulenta urbe Ragusio 
juventuti consulis, qui ^ni et Griece et Latino bimul, ut priCcipit 
Quintilianus, summo studio ac tide jam multos annos, publico con> 
ductus stipendio, doces. Quod ut tibi factu fucilius sit, mitto ad te 
Aristophanem, ut ilium non modo legendum sed «Mij<,cenduin quoque 
discipulis pra'U'as (uis: quoin et in tuo nomine publicure soluimus, ut 
conjunctionein studiorum ainorisque sinceri, quo possem munerc di'cla- 
rarein, et pritsertim cum tu, etsi de facie nos non nu\iinus, asaiduis 
tamen me afficias beneficiis. Lssem profeetd ingratissiiniis si te valdd 
amantem non redamarenk Accipe igitur novim Aristophanis fabulas; 
nam decimam Ljr'bisrratenr ided prstermi-^iinus, quia \ix dimidiata 
haberi a nobis potuit, Sint satis ha* novem cum optimis et aniiquis 
(ut vid<*s) coinmentaiiis; quibus Gnecti discerc cupientibus nihil aptius, 
nihil nirliub legi potest,—non meo suldm judtcio, ijuod non niagni tiicio, 
8cd etiam Thcodori Gaza*, viri undecunque doctissiini; qui, interro- 
galus jrwts cjr Grads auctoribus assidui tegendus fgret Gracas iiteras 
iUscfre toleniiitus ; respondit, so/its Aristophanes; quia esset quArn 
acutus, copiostts, dnetus, et merus Atiicus. lJunc item Joannes Chry* « 
iostomus tatiti feci^se dicitur, ut duodetrigiiUa coinicdias Arisiophunii 
temper haberet in manibus, aded ut pro |Ailvillo dormiens uteretur : 
bine itaque et eluquentiani ct severilaUin, quibus est tnirabilis, didicisse 
dicHur. Ego sic assidui legendum a Gra-cis censeo Aristopbaiiem, ut 

.'b iK^tfis Ten*ntium; quern, quod semper legeret, M. Tullius Ikmiliarem 
ttiuffi api^llabat. Vale. 

Urih Idas Julias* MiX0. fuccccxcYUi.] 
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Aimlat^nes in Quadam Iloratii Loca, quas ad Marginem ex* 
■ emplatis sui Editionis Heimiaim Lugd. Bat. 1655. scripsit 
Janm "^roukhusim. 


[Extracted from Mujtef Oxonum»i$ Liftermii CoMpectui.J 
Odanun. 

S. 39. Acer et Mauri peditia] Marat. Faber. Vide Qdatn njt. lib. 8. ^ 

1. 4. 17. Et donios exilfs Plutonia] paupereulam et tnaium intcrpretatiir Faber. 
T. 10.4. Marepal^^^st^£] nibil aliud cst, q|iiam inaiituiio pala&stne. Faber. 

1.14. Lt'Konda sant omnitio, qo« de hac allegoria (ita enim Tolimt) uotavit 
Faber. Viderat jam antea Muretus. 

l. 84.13. Quod si Threi'eio] Quin. Faber. 

T. 3i. 15. irteporrant oliva‘]|M»cant. Faber. 

II. 14. 5. Non !$i trials] trecenia, Faber, alioqui error est contra mctrani. 

m. 3. Vide omninb notas I^bri; ubi consilinm Horatii eleganter explicator. 

III. 5. 8. Consennit socc/‘omm in armuj arvU. Faber. 

III. 10 . . 7 . Andis qoo sirepitu januaj juo remus] ^ueia. Faber, ut referatur 
ad'TO teniis: inepte, ut puto. Satis enim per se patet, strepitum ilium excitaii 

a ventis, quos ait et janiiaui etneuiusconciitere. 
lit. 16.41. regnnm ilalpattict] Ahjattii. Faber. 

III. 84. 4. et mare Ponttcum] ApHlieum. Faber, magis ad rem. sed nescio 
quo tiliicinc. 

Ibid. SO. Clarus postgenitis] Cams. Faber, ob sequens odtmtts. 

Ibid. 44. Vu'tutMnue viani deseiif ardusel interrogatio est pbst t» arduee. vid. 
Fabri iiotas. 

Satir. 

I. 2.86. opertofl] aptrtoa. Faber, probe. ^ 

1.3.14. H»c res et juuctos et servai aniico8].j(ntpif— so'vet: ita F^er. 
T. 4. 26. Ant ob avaritiamj ab tmaritia, Faber, optime. 

1.5.49. Veuit enim magnum donandi parca invent^ Venit enim VM^gao; 
donandi parca juventiis. Ita rccte Bosins a{tud Fabnifn. 

Epistol. 

1. 6.59. forum populum/uejahehat] poniumque, Faber. 

Epist. ad Pis. v. lOl. adsiint] adfletd, Faber. ^ 

V. 806. parvus] pm'cus, Faber. 

Zacharia Pearce conjectures in Iloratii Epistolas. 

1.1.105. De tepmdentiSf U respicientia umiei.?] Ita legendnm per intenrbga* 
tionem, nt patet in v. 97. 

I. 2.10. Quid Parts? ut so/eus rqpaef vieatque betdws Cogi posse lugal] sc. 
negat se posse cogi, ut belli prtecidat canssiun. ^ 

Ibid. 1.3. Honc amoTf ira quidm, ^rr.] annon rectins, illMM amor, ini quidem-* 
FcKdem enim vult, non Atridem, quern oltlmaitt nondnarat. 

1.7. 20. Prodigns et stoltos domiY, quir] Lege—qgm doqat, spemit et odit, 
i. e. qumbospesdonat, iUcspernit. . 

Ibid. 23. fMid dutent MRh liminis] Rectiils fottasse,jidd diidmt nava Ammis. 
VideSerm.ii. 6. 117. Fdrasmi Adag, p. 172 , et Virg. Eclog. iii. 100. et norat. 
Ep. i. 16. 2. nbi rectins fortasse aavo patent. 

1. a. 10 . Ctm mfujurio, iipe.] Aodta dieere Hontiom. ecripsiste Cum m« 
funesto, et qui de lo<d sensu neite cogUat, mibi, nt opinori assmitietar., 

1.10.14. Novistine lacifm potiarm rare uvavos] Fprtq rare $abuo. 

1.13. 8,—tie vires preitinKs, ut tq l^articnbiMt, me tigni6^ 

quamoisf ike ; e.t vitet predAta#, hoe vttit, vifiM obp eoiNmque teBdre^.qiMUBTit 
ditescas. , ■ , a 

1.16. 40. Qum nisi MxaibACXH Forte ’ •;. ^ 

VoL, VI. JsTo. XI. ' V K 
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jfdnotatwHfStH^Sfc, 


. II. l.S'. i;es/foltu ormu futeris, . HOBi BOS ornesj Cbr. H. Bentleios i^idait 
legere mavibua quani iii«rj6v«, rBtioiiesqiie saae coi^turo protalit in ^ot. ad 
l^tatiuni. Non taoien duUito, quin volgata lectio verusima sit. Hoc euim 
ipsum laudat in Angnsto Ovidias; sc. in Trist. n. 233. 

Urha qu«que te et legtm liusiU tuteia taarvin, .t 

Et MoiHiM, simika quoa eupia aae tuia. 

Idem in Metam. xv. - ■rtegeaque/eretjaatimtin^mtetor; 

Exemploqne auo uohes reget; 

Adde quod voo^ rea Jtidt? sif^ifiomtstaitiun ^ia*. sWe rempublicam Romanam, 
qua; inuria ornuri did non potest. 

Ibj^. 13. Urit enim^ufgore suo, qtti pnegrarat artes 
/ym ae positas i flfttinrtHS amabitw idem.] 

Quo sensn ab Horatio dicatur aliqnts prt^gpttare artea, iiou satis intelligo, nisi 

E ro artea legaiiius arte f sed ii^qne ha>c mutatio satis sc rnilii coinincndati Arbitror 
[oraliiuu srripsisse Vrii cnim faigart ako, qui pragratat arte, 
intH ae POSITOS, 

se. homines urit, qnos liicitur ante ttrle pTeegravare. C^rte Porphyrion, vetiis 
Horatii inlcrprt's, iegisse videtuRposifes, rum verba hoc modo explieat, iiraxia 
eat ‘eniiA (inquit) iitferMribaa et iqfra ae poaitia neret, qtita artibua boma eeteraa- 
•tmcH, ViNCERK Ca;cUwa grcrrilate, Terentiua arte. 

Ibid. 19. 

Te NosTRis dtieHma, te cuAliswalcfereai/o] scripsit, opinor, Horatios 
Te Ijhaiis ilueibtta, te nostbis mlejiu-ndo. 

Alitrr videbitor Pocta censobse Graios duces Boinanis potiores etcolebdores 
tiiisse. 


' Ibid.- '50. Entdna ET Aupieus, ct fortiSf et alter Homcrua, 

Ut critiei diernl.] 

Ijege Eimiua est aapteus, fyc. (vt eriliei diemt;) et versus 32 fine, atquu post 
reeeua 39i interrbaandi nntani poue. 

Ibid. 73. Ibpusfe ^tum duett vanoiTQUE ponna] Clariss. Bentleiiis lejgendiim 
ipeiisoir'etPH%Me vme ncudttifve, staiuitque vocem porma nominativi essccasiis,' 
ndh, ut vttlgo cmiciptjilr, aconsativi. Eqnidetn niliii mutaiuium esse-puto. Per 
ver^m rendere Horatina vMetnr volirissc, &cere ut vendatitr. Ut in i. £p. 7. 8. 
!t>pclla /arenma dicitw reaigmre teatameiUa ). c. farere. pt ea resigoentur. Sic 
k Senn.,0. 77. doeeafl^pnfaeitkt doeeatur. Sic etiam Virg.' i£n. vii. il. didtur 

- --inaeeeaaoa ubi aoUa Jilia lueoa 

Aaaidua rksonav ctatia, 

i. e. i^cit nt'liici nesonent. Et apud eiindcra ruere svpius significat/ocere »t 
nuiat,. Georg. i.!l03. et ii. 308. Avn. i« 35. ix. 5l0. et per rumpere vocem intelii* 
dmns far^re, ut vox rrnntpat, .Eti. ii. 129. xi. 377. Sic ct in JEn. vii. 283. 
Circe dicitnr creatse nothoa aupfawta de matre, oiini hoe viitt illain efi^cisse, ut 
- ilK crearentur. Huoc rtiam sensinn, qnrm voci temlere Iribuendiini censeo, Cic. 
in Ep. ad Att. xiii. 12. vidrtiir sceiitns fnis<«r, enm dicit Uganiaantn (sc. oratio* 
vent) pr^cLtre vendldieti. Ad caiulein ratioueiti nostro scrinone Addisonuo- 


(Guardian No. 2112.) There is not one of these above-mentioned subjects,. 
that would not ssat a very indiffereut paper.’* 

Ibid. 99. Qaad si tarn GuAns mwitos inrUa/uiaset, 

Qhom nobia^ quid nuke easet netua ? ^c, 

Suspectam h.ibco istam voerm CTtfeis, pro qua reponendam esse eensnit Clar. R. 
Sentlelns Orutis.* Qtiam^ euim Aoratiussirpiiis dirat Gracia eAarfis, ^e.'sem¬ 
per (si rite metuitii,) de iis bombubiis, qui Gra;eihni incolcreut, locntus vocat eos 
Orates, non Grawos, ut in Ait.Poct. 323. ,. 

, CiAkif^ingmiumj.Grmia dtdU ore rotutsdo 
lifnaalaqui :-. 

addc tl.Eplst. 2.42. HI’c tamen opinor Horatinm scripsisse, nee Gracia, nec 
GnuUftgd FRiscis sc, Ennio, Ka>vio, & anti«iuornra teniporum 


;enuuui vioexur an eo quoif seqniinr 

--iTr^-aut qt id huberat, 

j _ QtiAd^legelnimt tenCrentqno Tbitim pulrficus usus? 

^WHCus entm file nsnsfiiit, si quid video, Romauarum usus. Vox pried valt- 
pnteos noftimie^at ca vqce usus est Ovid;4n Fait, 779. 
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mm PRisct eoUreta aiuditmut ligroS. 

Ibiilt Fhrihus ^ vino Gentum hrcvis vevi. 

Legemlatu (Me fteiueo mcmnres sc. agripots ; quibns, non autem eoruni Genio 
liittc incm^ia referenda cst: sic eniin mns nrbanits monct murem agrestem in ii. 
iSerm. 6.9^ mkmow, ^umn aia arci brevis, 

11. 9.24. Si T4MCN Si qni faverent MSti, printnierim eqnideio <St 

TANDEM atteutasi* 

Ibid. 105. -—— --- x:—idem ' ' 

^ ftblurem patklas impune kgentibnsaurcs'i * 

Interrogative hoc dicitur, si verum loci M'tisunt eapio. ' 
ibid. 111. Ipst ego qui wnUoa me affirmo scribere versusy «. 

L>ege I)»c ego si willus me af|nno, &c. 

nc se mendacio ustini ccuititorrtnr Poela. 

Ibid. 1.50. - fugeres rudiee vet herbn 

Pr^cieute uihii curarier. 

Ita legendum est pnnclo post curorier posito, non nota interrogationis, qns hie 
locum habere non pottnt, cum pneccsserit proficiente nihil : iiuUn« cniin sapiena 
Ula enratione uferetur, qna* nihil lenmdii diNperlo attiilerit. Si enm interro- 
gatione Use sententia iliiita csset, oporlnit legi aineres nou Jugeres. 

A rs Poet. 55. - ego cur, acf/uirere pmea 

Si possum, ineideor, cum lingua Caimia 4* Fnni 
' Sermonem pairium ditaccrit, et nova rerum 

Nomina jirotulerit 7 

Sic ponctis distingueuda est sententia, cum inteirogalio non, nisi post voeem 
prolulerit, fiuiatnr. 

Ibid. 60. Ut i\v\ M potiis pronos miitaintur in annas, mibi quittem videtnr 
Horatiuni dedisse Ut svi.vis fotiA pronos uuitqntar iu aiiuos, 
abt litera « ioiiga cst, quia vox sccula tneipit per pr. Hoc poetis nsttatnm est, 
. et exeniplo sit istud Virg. in Georg, i. 64. Tribuiaque trabeaque, et in iv. 
Terrasque traetusque maria. Idem videre est in Manilii Aairon. i, 90. et ih Jnven. 
.Sat. viii. 107. Per proim amoa Moster sigiiihcat Antumnos, nt Statins itil^eb, 
ii. 41. per proiui dies signiheat tenipua pomeridianuff. Addo, qnod vipra ta 
proHM tmnoa idem volunt, quod singulis autumais ; ut, cum noster dieit de prisco 
quo dam Konraiio in ii. Serm. 7.10. ctiiit inutasse clavitni in koras, idem estqaq^ 
tingulia Aoris ; nec aiiiid iutelligcndum est, cum dicitor feu/omar in Aoraa, 


CLAHSICJL CRITICISM, 

To THE Editor op the Ci<AssicAt Joornai.. 

•j, 

Xhe following Notes should have been inserted in 
your Number for March, p. 176. they are not very .material^ 1 
shall, however, be obliged by your giving them a place in your 
valuable Journal. 

Od. AA'. 5. £x textu corruptissinu> Botheu$»hunc versum ita constituit, 

6. Antispascus in princi{)io laliorat. * 

All', nat^wtaf. Mi. F. n«(ieT< yd^. Hephsest, 

I take this opportunity of soudlug a conjectural emendation of the 
last line of the afBStSM0S AhHWTPAS KaI AHkrfTPfOTi The 

l^tler part, in Mr. Gaisford*s ^lOn of HepHaestion, is as foltov^s:. 

» $ 

udjAifftit MM ^ tUxme-n nvrig* d . 

OlflTT^VV Til 
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Titfnrnf amt ^ 

V untrff vatnnt, • 

Instead of mtay, I propose to substitute (« V*»e*) 

HOL T OKES, 


Notes on Part of the POEM of FESTUS JPIENUS; u'ha 
extrTicietl the Substance of i'L ai> he himself admiU^ ftom a 
Pmm Poyn^e to Cadiz^ to the liner Loire, to the Siylleift 
or Suit If, Islands, to Comu'all, to li eland, and to Jibion, 
a f'oi/agc jmformed by llimilco, the celebrated Cuithagitmn 
AdmiraL 


NO, lit. 

If by this \ery easy juxta-position of th«*ie pdss,iycs, I may venture, 
though a young author, U|K)A one conjecture; i vtoiild infer from 
them, that the CEblryuinidet are the Seyliey ishnids, and the high 
promontory is the Land's end of Cornu all, liiid the (Kstryninic gulpli 
is the ‘‘Chops of the British Channel/’yuuiiing and “gaping upon 
those trembling idots.'^ 'J'ludr distanee of t«o days’ sail from lieland 
is a rational estimate for the infancy of rha'inci.in sailing and coasting. 
And this eircuinstance, united uith tlie right aseensioii and decdmalion 
of tl^constellation Lycaon, under wbo% wheel, in ver. 132, this poet 
placw them, appears to me to decide the point. I mn»t own, that it 
IS an arduous attempt, and one open to severe and to just ceusuie 
Irom the able periodical Reviews of our age, to identify with proud 
conlidenrc any modern with any ancient isle of Spain, or of 
Britain. But I sdll think that the negative of my theory cannot be 
proved, while I hope I shall be able to pioduce classical evidence 
from Strabo, Avienus, and IMiny, against the hypothesis that either 
Gades, or any Spanish islot, that either Belle-Ule, or any collation 
of the French islands, was the identieal CF.strymnis of Avienus. From 
CadiiS to Cornwall was experienced by llimilco to be a voyage of four 
months, (not of two days;) and in Spain no island lies under the axis, 
or wheel ^ of Lycaon. In France no islots were so populous, none so 
litU of moms; none so very contiguous to Ireland, as tliat the niaiiner> 
of the ancients should have been able to reach the latter in two days, 
in the tardy row-galley, or in tiie heavy-sailing merchantman, in the 
naves ouerari^. For ^e passage to Irdand from the Land’s End, is 
rarely made in our days, in 48 tiours; so strong are the currents, 4 o 
changeable the winds, at^ so high are the waves. Caesar, praising tlie 
'fleets of the Veneti and of tlieir Cornish allies, attests the great impe¬ 
tuosity of the British Channel, and describ^ the bulk of the Vene¬ 
tian, as superior to the Roman, ships of war. Avienus mcidentally 
cabfims hi these words Rie na^ic chart of Caesar; 

** Taihidum lst£ fretom seciint [CEstiymiiides.j 

*!Fhe Welsh and Irhh antiquaries are known to daim with pride. 
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^as Davies in his Celtic Researclics frankly avows) a people as their 
^ancestors, a people who ei^joyed thU character; the muj^ vis populi, 
the supcHjus animus, the negotiwdi eura, and the eiheax ^lertia soothe 
the Wekh and Irish, and unite with their national prejjossessiotts, as 
we will gently deem them; and I confess, I sec nothing in the asser¬ 
tions and bold negatives of tl»c 'Auti-Ccltie party, of iPinkerton,-. of 
Ledwicli, and of other learned men, to disprove this claim of thtke 
modem Cimbri, the Cimmerii of Herodotus, and Homer, or, to 
ad*opt the language of Genesis, the sons of Oomer, and of Japhet.— 
But I wage no war with these GIANTS in erudition ; I would* merely 
suggest to these veteran writers! the above inlereiices with the pro- 
foundost respect for their opinion.— Yet 1 own, I cannot fiiul anv 
■other tribe of miinu's populous and spirited, or enterprising, (wJio leit 
th#'original Ophiusa in Spain) than the Cassilerides of Cornwall, the 
fEsIrymnici of the Scylley islamla, or as Dionysius Periegetes deno¬ 
minates them, the insular Silurcs, i. e. *^he ncighbotirs of South Wales; 

From the verses of Avieniis, we may, I think, conclude, that one 
portion of the Cimbri, of the Welsh, and Irish emigrated from tlm 
islands of Spain; and that Vallaiicey, O’Halloran, and a thousand 
Irish authors of the dark ages defend, upon historical grounds, tire 
Spanish, or Milesian origin of the primeval Celts. Tacitus,.in the 
Life of Agricola, assigns the Silures, or the Welsh, to the same 
parental country. * Their swarthy complexion, their curled hair, and 
their position opposite to Spain, render it credible that tire ancient 
Iberians had crossed the ocean and ba<l occupied these seats.*-~-Davips 
in his Celtic Researches, boldly translates the word CEstrymnides * the 
land of the baitls,’ as bearing this ineuning in the Welsh. H^alsp 
ascrilres the circumstance of narauig the island Ophiusa from ophis 
a ser]>eut, to such a patriarchal adoration of some sacred serpent, as is 
still continued i)ii India. And indeed all these descriptions, Irotli in ' 
Avieiius, and in passages, which 1 shall soojt quote fioiii Pliny and 
Strabo, seem easily lu apply to Cornwall, to its Druids and its islands., 
Herodotus indeed confesses, in the second book, " tiiat the place 
whence tin was imported into Greece, was unknown to himbut the 
wise and enlightened Pliny (1. 4. c. 36.) informs us with truth, ** that 
many islands lie opposite to Celtiberia, named in the Grgck language 
Cassitcrides, from their abundant miuci^ of lead." And Stralipi, 
in the third book, 145th and 175th pages, gives so full a des^i^lh^ ' 
fion of them, and of the ^limuician trdde thither, that to me<it is 
surprising, tliat any imodern scholar should, dispute the credibility of 
these Tyrian voyages: ** Posidonius asserts, that tin is not foOnd, in 
the maimer ^escribed by historians, on tlW surface of tlie euth, but 
that it is dug out of a mine; tliat it is obtained ip the country of tlw 
Ba^arisms, who live beyond the Lusitani £pr the Portuguese], and in 
the Cassiterides, or islands of tin; and that it is conveyed from Britaiq 
to Mas^a [or Ida^iU^]; these is^nds areten ^ number.; tliey lie, 
coidiguous to each other ; thtiy are «.tnuted in Uie wide ocesip, and in 
a direcdon north i&piu the kgrbour of Arlabri [pr CoAinna}: of these,, 
one is a desert, but the rest are inhabited by men clothed! in black 
dresses, and in tunics repelling^ to the ankles: a girdlg crosses the 
bteast; they gra.sp a shin in their hand, and &ey have beards long 
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an4 shaggy as the gpat# they live ctn the produce of tlteir fldek$, and' 
lesuda pastoral auawandeHog life: they p<M$ess tin« lead, and peltry, 
ivhich they excbai^e with the merchants for pottery, salt, and braz<m 
gpqids. Id the early ages, tlie Phceuicians of Gades monopolised this 
cbuauierce,. concealing from other natioiis the course thithei^ but the 
Romans, that they might obtain a kinmleilge of these harbours, folloW' 
ing a Phreniciaii master of a ship, the latter ran bis ship upon a shal¬ 
low shore, am^ alUiough he mifered shipwreck equally with his pur¬ 
suers, he escaped willi life, and received from the public a remuneration 
for the. cargo, which he lost. The Koumus, however, by repeated 
attempts, learned the navigation t<K these islands. When P. Crassus 
sailed thither aOhrwards, and remarked that the metals were not dug 
to a considerable depth in tlic earth, mid that the peaceable inhabitants 
from the abundance of the precious pre were inclined to navigafibn, 
|ie taught the art to these eager disciples ; although a sea wider than 
tile ocean, which embraces Britain was to, be necessarily crossed. 

'V. im. Novisqae eymbis turbidnra Curvaot fascello; sed rci ad miracu* 

late fretniu, Inm, 

Bt bcUmBt oeeani secant: Navigia janctis semper aptant pclli- 

Noii hi Carinas qaippe pina texere b«s 

Acereve noruaf, non abiete, ut osiw Corioqne vastum saepe pcrcammt 
' est, fialiiiu. 

The monstrous tishes of Avieniis are itiidcsignedly described by 

Chandler, in his Travels in Asia Minor, 4*to p. 31. when he was in the 
same vicinity to Andalusia. 

*'^'On our entry into th.e Mediterranean, the vast assemblage 
of bnihpr monsters, was beytmd measure amazing; some leaping 
pp, as if ahiiiiig to unuisc ns; some approacliin" *he ship, as it 
tir^to be seen by us, float ing fogether, abreast, a>Kl half out of the 
water. We counted in one company fourteen, of the s)}ecies called by 
the sailors The Poftfe-Nose, each, as we guessed, about twelve feet 
long. These are almost shapeless, looking black and oily, with a large 
thick fin on the hack, no eyes or mouth discernible, the head roiind- 
t^d at the extremity, and so joined with the body, as to render itditli- 
cult to distingnUt where the one ends, or the other begins; but 
otf the upper part is a bole about* an inch and an half in diameter, from 
which, at regular intervals, the Ing-likc beihg blows out water accom- 
‘ ■ Vith a puff, aHdi!>le at some distance.*' 

Is it Amy be objected to me, that Hiniilco is deH'ribing the whale, 
not bf'tbe but of the Polar tea, 1 w'ill add a delineation 

of the latter, extracted from the journals of ships,'which sail in that 
trade. ''' 

« The Gtemlmd whale, Hiat eriormoiis inhabitant of the deep, who 
t^qtdrea'm ocean to swim ib, is equally wonderfnt in every poinhof 
view f in the fapidiw of bis motion, as in the dimensioiis of his body, 
in the' q[uitfAity, as m the hbef^lness of Ms 1^. 

His motion is incredibly swift, that he shoots by a diip under 
a press of miH like mi arrow passing astadmtary tree, attherateof 
■ $0 mites in the'hour. His side-fins playing in any voluntary 

directi<»i eith^ depress, or raise hfs vast boefy perpendicularly or 
obliquely: and hi either mamycfj^ iii%n instagt. Tranquikand uii4ttr- 
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•twlied, he floats at his ease, one tenth of hts coipulenf body above 
the suH^e of the green vraves; his taib-fln like an oar actually 
ocutling along with immense sweeps his buoyaht A whale, 

struck i^Hh an harpoon, spotits a stream of Mood, tax or eight feet 
high, agsunst tlie ina&t, exhibiting a curious rain-bow. In the agunies 
of deafly he dashes a mass of .water around, and causes a tettip^ 
raiy and local tempest; crushing any boat with a stroke of hb‘Mil- 
fln, or carrying away any opposing rudder: curling around his wide 
body many fathom of cord, ami heaving up in his fury several mas¬ 
sive slieets of neighbouring ice. Wilt tliou play with bhn as with a 
tspiie bird 1 or wilt thou bind him for the maidens?-—Will not any one 
be cast down at the very sight of him 1 Upon eai|h there is not Im 
like. He raaketh the deep to boil like a pot: he inaketh the sea like 
a i^t of ointment. He maketh a |)atli to shine after him, one would 
think the deep to be hoary.’' On the earth there is not his like. Tlie 
elephant rarely reaches eighteen feet in height or twenty in length. 
The most formidable serpents of Africa or India seldom measure 
thirty feet, and are equally slender in proportion of the lengtii to theit 
tiiickness, as the common worm or the dung-hill snake. But the 
whale strrtcbes out its huge form to seventy or eighty feet: which is 
two thirds of the length of any vessel employed in tlie trade to Green¬ 
land, and triple the size of a moderate room. His height or pcrpeit- 
dicuiar thickness is eleven feet; nearly the stature of two tali men. 
His circumference, though his form is not accurately circular but 
oblate, may he estimated to be two thirds larger tlidn his diameter 
depth, or in plainer language, thirty feet; the size of an ox ! Let 
the reader multiply such a girth by such a length of body, and he 
will obtain a mathematical account of it» solid contents:—the largest 
oak is scarcely equal to it in mass:' the tallest and widest mast sfoks 
in the comparison to a wand, to a walkbig-stafi^! A large ox weiglia 
only 100 stone: a whale has been computed at 70 tons: or the 
draught of flfty horses. I'hc bulk or girth of if is as laige as the hulk 
of a sloop: the blubber taken off weighs tliirfy tons, or a third of its 
bulk. When he is killed, tow him on the next shore : support hb 
Jaws by two long poles, (those jaws which erected, and meeting in 
a point, form the two sides of a barn}) a boat may sail as into a 
creek, into his expanded mouth: a man may sit in if, as m the cgve 
of a rock: or fasten the same dead animal to a shut hy long 
cables; and its body, before it be stripped or uncased of the Hub- 
ber, is so swoln by the air gencrateit in its bowels from its puhre- 
l^ng stale, that it heaves Itself four feet above the lie^ht of the 
salt wave, rising a mountain of flesh* • • •TJiough of ib valnable blub- 
lier (sweet, savoury sound to many a commercial man!) only fifteen 
ot eighteen inches in depth taken, yet the body is so vast, ti»t 
<nie whale in a late year yielded twenty-one tons of oil; that is, a 
quantity of melted fat, lufncbut for the draught of bofjwa, (the 
Stroo^st of animals in Europe) formed merely the exterior <mlmriug 
and coat of this prince of fishes! what then was the weight of hit 
tafttfUr lko<hf when alive, and full of air, full of water?* • • 
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« 

frequ^ntty a6rorded a sufficiency of blubber to All every cask «,* 
siMill i4tip, and to compose a singuUtr cargo. Its crank or retnain- 
ing carcase, loosened from the cables, and d^ped with a lojid sltoiUi 
of the crew nito the ocean, drives to a distance, and is soon surrounded 
by {aveiious bears, b) carrion birds, and a variety of Ashe\ and the 
ravenous tribe of Esquimaux Indians, caters of raw flesh: tlios afford^ 
ing to the rational and irrational )Kirt of tlie creation a treasure dur¬ 
ing life, and a banquet by its death. 

Ciesar in the 1st Book of his Civil War de&ciibes these boats: 
*' Carina; et statumina ex levi mateiik Aebanl; rcliquum corpus ex 
viininibosSlrontexliini conis iiitegebatur.’^ A m^em tourist explains 
this vessel to be^e Coracle: ** tOe Ashermeniu Caeiuiarthenshire," 
he says, ** contitine to use them: they arc ribbed with light latb< or 
'with split twigs in the manner of basket-work, and are covered with a 
raw hide to prevent the leakage: their shaM is oval, or olilong, and 
their bottom flat or rounded: when inverted, they resemble the shells 
of enormous turtles.*’ Pliny adds; that in the isle Mictis [or 
properly Victisj] the isle of Wight, the Britons used in a voyage of 
six dgys [navigm mWibv*] vessels bound with osier.” Strabo in the 
tliird book on Sfiaiu, and at the 1^5tli |^ge observes; ** that the natives 
use a boat formed from skins as far as to Brutus, on account of the 
inundations and the inarslies.” In a monkish aimalist ot the dark ages 
it is recorded that ** an Irish saint and preacher passed from tlunice 
mto Wales in a coracle.” 

Mr. Tennant, in his Indian Recreatiuiis, Vol. 2. p. 2S6j. says: 
*' Pliny speaking of this tree [the Bamboo] has bwn guilty of an 
exaggeration, or perliaps a mistake, in asserting tliat a single one 
is sufficient to make a boat: ‘ Ntwigiarum etiam virem prmlant fsf 
credimus) singula internodia the truth is that, when made into a 
frame, and covered with a hide, it served this pur]>us4* in the same 
manner, as the Coracles of the ancient Jicitons ; and in this way it 
was fi'eqneutly used by the troops of Hyder-Ally in crossing riven: 
the bamboo in its natural state being no thicker than a man’s thigh, 
cannot singly supply the place of a canoe.” 

V. 108. Ast bine duobus in &icnim 
V. 1,54. [Ophiusaj—hxG dicta primo (sic iitsnlam 

CEstrymoica, V. 109. dixere prtsci) solibus cursus 

V. 155. I<oeo» €t am oestryiniiicw rati est. 

Imbitantibus, ” V. 1 lO. Hire inter iinclas multum 

V. 156. Post moita serpens efliigavit cespitis jaeot, 

ineoUu, VaciMiuqoo glebam nomb V. 111. Eamque iate gens Hiberno- 
lus fecit sui. rum colit. Sacra, or in tiic Greek 

i(;«, is the same as ’iifvn. 

Orosius observes; “ tliat the bland Hibernia, situated between Spaiy 
and Britain, is narrow in point of stiace, but b valuable from the 
qualities of its soil and its sky. It is tenanted by the tribes of the 
^otch.*^ P. Mela in the third book remarks, *that ** the inhabitants 
{of Ireland] arc rude and less acquainted with any of the virtues, than 
nthqr natidns; in stnne dt^gree skilful, but void of Alial piety. 
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•J^icUus, ill till* life of Agricola, asserts, tiiat * Ireland is less tbaii 
Britain, but exceeds iu magnitude all the islands of the Mediterranean. 
The boil| the climate, the manners and geuius of the inhabitants differ 
little from those of Biitain ; by means of merchants resorting thither 
for the s^e of commerce, the harbours and approaches to the coast 
are well Known.” 

* « « • 


IWSCRlPriOSS FOUND AT ANCIEffh' 
SAGVfiTUM. H 


w* have been favored with the following additional Inscriptions 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give some 
explanation of them in a future number. 

The following rules are collected from some of the most distin¬ 
guished Spanish antiqu<iries. 

1. Tin* cliarartors both of the Celtiberinns, and of the Tunlctani, arc to be 
chiefly Inferred to the most aucient Greek and Etruiifan. 

2. There are several letters admitted to be donblfuU 

3. Tlicrc aie double letter-*, uhich frequentlj iceur. 

4. The vovbcls .lie bomctinies expressed,bat often are to be supplied. 

Wordi are beidom written at full length. 


No. 8. 


4 N T O N 1 A E. L - F 
SEROILLAE | 
V EGETVS 
H VERT 


' Aristotle Dc Miindo says : b yi judr rvoi (Xtyiamu vt rowavvonr 

tv 'net ivt, irMy/ixvi > tye/AiVMt, 'ax^w# xdiS itpyv. And in the Aigonaatics of Orphenf 
(hue 1178) we have the following pils^age: 

"ayxnty; V i&uot; lxiaTttfjt.imi ix.Vnyi 
vif' i Afa t^<rtv ifxnSft 'itfuSa’ tuS o{ twifSit 
X%7» Xfo^^twom 9vtNKstf 

h i' S9iwe mX-TOKrt Sin f' Afu^ fiyfiy *«' sTJpui 
ot tv Tii *aritv9i{ 4m<vXivvc(rSiw 6\i9fOv 

"Smtetf tmtaiAm yAf Ivnu* 4 piy<tu»* 

Tie fjwb ««r<riv M fpirh owou if' yejMn, 
ti fAn ItryttritUf Authaf^v lix’anit 
AvyiuAf (lo'nivirii)* i y»f TnX«sr«v Svwxi 
iww viM^var. * . 
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inscriptions found ot ^nlicnt Sagnittn/M» 


M<». 9. 
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SUI’PJ^F.MENTJJtY }ilOT£S TO MR. BJRKEfVS 
EOmOS OF CICERO'S TIW 'I'RJctB. 


* NO. T. 


To THE-Ed1+OR 09 THE CLASSICAL JoURHAL. 

Sir, , #. 

Xn the notice of tlie new edition of Citero's two JSss/t^ 
pn Old AgCf and Ftiend^ipt inserted in No. IX. of the Class. 
Joum., these words occur at die 191st page on c. 2. De Amic^ 
Qitomodo eniWf at alia omitinm, imHem Jilii tulit ? Meutlueram 
Punlunif videram Oalium; sed hi in pueris; Cato in peiferte ei 
spcctato viro: « We would suggest 4o Mr. B, the following pas*' 
sage of Salmasius in his Plin, Ejper. in C. J, SoUnp Polyh, p. 1014>« 
Paris 1629.: * Oum jmllm est, eleganter optimus libery dim m . 
pitlh est, i. e. dum in atate jndli est : sic Ciceroni Jbeelio^ In 
pueih e«p, in viro esse: memineram Paufunif videram Gailumi 
sed hi in pueris, Catn in perfeeto et speetalo viro: ita enlm scri- 
bendum c iibris, ubi vulgo legitur, sed hi ncc comparantur Catoni 
maximo et spectato: * we feel very much inclined to adopt this 
explanation, but we should be glad to sec another instance of the 
phrase.” I am truly obliged to your correspondent for having 
directed my attention to this important remark of Salmasius, and 
I doubt not that he will be equally obliged to me for the following 
quotation from T. Gataker’s Comment, on Marc. Antonin. 2d £d. 
1697. p. 7., which not only establishes the manuscript reading'in 
the passage, of which Salmasius is speaking, as well as his con¬ 
jectural ^endatlon of the LiPlinst but proves that the idiom n 
common to the Greek and the Latin: «v in jmerili atate^ 
Xyland., sive puer cum essem, phrasis ihsolens, nec illecta tamen; 
de Maximo llcrodiaii. L. 6. v^nnpov pev iv kmU trBtpuivmf &e» 
pro quo Imcian. ctiam tv leeue) dixit in Nayoman/kt, eym yUp 
psv ly veeialy {y, quanquam ibi ev ma(rtv shat potest verti, inter 
jmeros irrsari, e pnerorum numero esse: sed eodem plane mod6 
Philostr. £v pnguKlm dixit in Hermocrate Scjihista, $ax§opy 

iv’ flfdry T«|y KocAXiorTw ft^iTyoti iy petqoatti^ darsdstyoWi, ut nec lacry* 
main emitteret VqUisto ad mortem ilfius in adoiescertfia deftmcH: 
oWrvavit et Casaub. ad Athenn^i 1. 13. c. 8. xl vodf pro jjXixla 
•saiStxii usurpatum ab^Hermesianacte Colophonio in £3^a iUr, 
quam in Lconiium merctriculam composuit, ‘ubi inter alia de 
Ilesiodo, Mjk 

niloC s(Mt$ev^ 8i Xtyoov Ayryp«4'*re 

vpmVf ix npdnis *mUs avef^^tws. 
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et in Praxinoe apud Theocr. Idi/IL 15. 

, TtTTOV x(fi TOV fftOXlOTM ZshUw 

B r\ / f 9 

v|x Traisoj. 

It is, however, to be obsmed> that the passages froml Lucian^ 
Athena:u8, and Theocritus are &ir^hwoaretf il; Sioy, 

I shall take the present opportunity of making a few, I had 
almost said, valuable additions to my Ciiiictd and Bxplanat<^ 
Notesy whichj as they contain some curious information, which 
has been overlooked by the editors of these tracts, will, I hope, 
be interesting to the more learned portion of your readers. De 
Senect. c. 15. Feiiio* nunc ad voluptates agricolarmn, (f at bus 
fgo iHcredibtliter /{elector; qua necntdla impediuntur senectute, 
et mihi ad sapieutis titam proxtme videntur accedere; habent euitn, 
rationem cum terra, qua nunquam reemat imperium, nec unqmim 
sine tixura reddity quod aveepit; sed alias minore, plerumquc 
fnqjore cum faniore. 

When Pittacus w'as once asked what is the mosf/aifh/ul ? He 
replied the earth ; when he was asked what is the most faithless T 
He replied sea. Hence Virgil says in his Georgies 2. v. 460. 

FandU hamo f^cilfin victum jwtiMima tpIltM: 

And Menander Iv Vtto^m in Stobaeus Tit. i.vii. (quoted in Toup's 
Emendations efSuidas, Vol. ii. p. 455. Edit, of 1790) says: 

aypov 8U(ri^ieTSf>ov yscogysTv otSSevx 
eJf/xr ^epst yap ^a diolf avh) uaKii, 
xtmv. xpi^af r\ ear tntipat, vaw 

htxatof dareSutxev, imhag dv xutet^ahai: 

)H[eyne says upon the passage of Virgil: « Justissima, quia ciedi.. 
turn reddet e terra, acceptwn rrfr/re dicitur, eique fdeSy Jknus, 


* The ftfholar, wlio has ko elaborately reviewed pay edition of tlieso Tracts in 
the Gcs#. Mats* for and to whom 1 have replied in the saliM'qaent No., 

at the 444Ui page, writes thns: "We strongly recommend to the perusal of every 
scholar Mr. It.’s excellent remarks tipon diis passage: we tra<>e in them, huw« 
ever, (and where do we not in modem writing 0 aiittle plagiarism.” 1 sbuuid 
feel mj-seifgreatly obliged to the author for the honorable mention of tliis note, 
had lie not quatimd his praise by riiarging me in it with plagiarUm of whicli he 
has given no proof: 1 must here'beg his leave to give to him aftU denial of the 
supposed fact, an^ if he is disposed to quarrel with me for this freedom, he will 
nodpnbt be pleased to pardon w on theaecotint ofyoath, which, notwithstanding 
the Celebrated speech of the late Lord Chatham, seems to be slill considered in 
the eyes of some p^plc, not to say some scholan, who belong to the ancient 
wder of the /Ssfii/vwywvi; at aMatroeiofucrifnc: 1 widi scholars to con-' 

iider not my or myint^xlpoaxet, but my argvmentt: those, who are in the 
habit of reading my priides in the Cbttietu Jovrtu^ will best know how to 
appreciate the charge of yoaikfnl armgtmce, of which he complains in that 
—:— scholar can be more nr^ostiy cluuged with plaiparism than myself, 

. variably cite the observations of critics, whom 1 quote, at ftili lemrin, and 
r own words, and Lchallciige the reviewer toihow a rii^lc instance, wbere 
llaviftiukeu hay quotation or idea without acknowledgment 
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aquitas tribiutur : sublectiun e^e hoc Menatidro statuebat docttt« 
‘Britanniis cum in Fragmenti^ sit; 

diKttdrarov wtiv 

4 ^ ^un$ ttirm yipt IjriftffXw; 

iT'jpooSf iKeuWf cJvoiff Ifr^adxg, pk^Xr 

. tis Tsbf rpeiyif^vs sS^eT, odx is rev jSIov : * 

Saltern bene convenlt: yvitiur dtxai^asrov etiam Xenophon dixil 
Gyrop. vm. p. 468.:** "Cicefo sa^s here: qua—mihi ad sapientis 
vitam proxime videntur accede; hxibent enhn rationem cum 
terra. But why does Cicero say that this circumstance makes 
these pleasures more congenial to the philosopher ? Melmoth turns 
the words thus: “ These are pleasures perfectly consistent witK 
every degree of advanced years, as they approach the nearest of 
all others to those of the purely philosophical kind: they are 
derived from observing the nature and properties of this our earth.** 
'Fhese pleasures appear to me, as far as I understand the words of 
Cicero, to be the most congenial to the [n>ora|] plulosopher from 
the circumstance tliat they depend upon Justissima tellus: Cicero 
supposes that thd' agricultural philosopher, who uniformly directs 
his conduct by the laws of justice, must be highly delighted by 
tlie thought that he cannot fail tO receive from mother earth, 
with whom he is concerned, that justice, of which he can seldom 
find an example among the human race. Xenophon says in his 
QUommicSi v. 12. (quoted in Toup*s Jimendaiimis Suidas V. I. 

p. 28 j.) ht Sf i} yr, rov; ^wetpui^'.os KaT»u.stvSivitv xid hxou9* 

(r<jvr,v litrcxu* revf ydp apttrrtu Sipatxvkvrets ttvrijv irAsTsTje dyedd 
dmvoiii. Cicero says in his D^etice of ^xtius Ihjscius: *^Vk3S 
— ha;c riuiticn, quam tu agrestem vocati, parsimonia;, cfiligeiio 
tijc, justitia magistra cs/.** E. Spanheim in his Qbs. in Cattm. 
Ultrajecti 169?. p. 681. has the followingfl^note: Tpiftrix^p^s 
uyoAdv ihidcTKsn ; hand mirum vero rtj^v de 

cultura hie dici, et unde lemma in Stobaeo Sem. liv . np'i ysaapyiagf 
iri styaiht “Iter alia illud Menandrt ibidem, 

* isTty ager^s i^jau dt$dff-x9e\<7f 

iAtuSigoUf ro7f flravjv dyhimts dypas^ 

Jhihent enhn rationem cum terraf qua* nunquam recusal impe* 
uq/n, tter nnquam sine usuru seddit, quod accepit^sed atias minoref 
pterumque majnre cumfatnote. It is a very favorite, and a very 
elegant, idea of Bw Greek and the Roman writers to consider the 
earth in tlie light of a deddor^ as it is here considered; of which I 
sliall produce the following instances: 

t%KS Mtim cretlit tomtit 

SeatiWf qua tMgm/mnm rtiiM tger, Tiavs&us, £*. vi, U e. 
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Ag^ ia Iw 8. El* 111. ^ 

AttiH 4ums^$ Ntfwsm fti mA#, ' 

/^ma/r«f wtUa cMAna 

a passage, cited by A. Schottus in Ida JSb^ CUiei^mni I. t. c. 8. 
p. 286., who his the followii]^ note upon it^ *< Repono quar 
abducts, sensu piano % moleste enimlert poeta nuri degere Kemesin, 
domoque abesse \ sterilitatan. ethun agro imptecatur/* Silius 
Xtalicus saya in hia 13th Ipfc. ' ^ 

MaU^S9btx!U^iami%dier0ms*Uiaatrut 
where Dausqueius obsefrea: « Ager Siculus emddere' semen dicU 
tur, quasi credtiwn repoacatur; Modtus ingenioae, non neceasario 
fcenus reponit t scn> eleganter id Ter^ ustUtum Plinio L. 6. c. 4. 
[FerttUtutis esdmie:, mm ceiUesimafruffea^ricQlhJmius reddente 
lerra ]: quid turn ? et ahero usus est Martulis, 

Ar«« ndiet staitla $mbm Jaffa segcsJ’ 

Manillus, L. v. r. 874. says, 

Smittaguf infai^ tmftalU rfddere term, 
f’tHraA^tic Mf «ij nu^M I terie ttfvfptis 
ifrtttgUm UHntiM^, atqaekmrea quarere nutudl 

L. Carrio in hia Anfiq* Lect Comment* Antv. 1576. p. ^7. reads 
here proi^ly majorem, 

1 embrace the present occasion of directing the attention of 
scholars to the emendation of a passage in Pliny’^y Natural Flis- 
founded upon manuscript authority which is cited, agreeably 
to tl^ common, and the &ipontine reading, in my edition of these 
two tracts, p. XLlK.: the emendation, which seems to have 
escaped the research of editors, b to be found in Juniusb most 
elegant, amustng, sensible, smd erudite treatise De Pictura 
Vetertm, bk. 3. c. 4. p. 57. £d. Rotetodami 1604.: *■ Quam 
severe caverint oUm Romani, ne sciendia rei jrusticae desidb atque 
incuria toUerctur, dieet A. Gellius Noctl* Ait, 1*. 4. c. 12. Si 
quis agmm suum p(*s$m fuemt sordeseere, eumque indthgenler 
eurabat, ac mque ardverat^ nequt purgmeeruf; «t’C quis afhorem 
snam vineumque hahuemt dereliftui ; nm id sine pana fuU^ yd 
erat Opus emsorium, eemoresqm marhun facieham: piinius 
q^oque Nat, Hist, t$. 18, c. 3. Agmm male colete, cemormm 
preirwm jadkabdlur, afam> (at refert CaioJ //item virum bomm 
cohrnm dixissent, mnpamme (amatse exiniimabantur: et rursue 
L., 10. c. 4. Prisci dedim fatiebant Judicium, neqmm esscri/t 
tiomo matrem famiUas, (dmim hme mraf^uet dkebatur, uhi 
indifi&m met hbrtvs: in vnete codice Vosstano notse optimsB 
lego, Pmet statim faciebanl Jitditmm, nequam en^i demo matr^ 
jAdlias, et emm hetc cut a jetpine ducebdtur, nist iudttfgens met 
unde locum hunc ita lesrituendum tofiipcasft Prisd st/dim feu i- 
ebdkl judieiu/n, nequam esse in domo maltem famUias, (etenim 
keee eurafemines aufebatur) nhi indulgetu tml hqrtus: quum 
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emm in prsedicto codSbe, ticuti et in retiquis ccNld. anllq[tiif>» et « 
passim ^^confundttfitur, atqne ts kabens i suprascriptum poqi solet 
pro nisi, faciti quoqiie lapau n&t pro msi crediderim irrepsitae.’* 

The'following iittpo)rtant notes of Cant«r have be^ entirely 
overlomled by nae: 

^ j&e Sen£ti» c, 17. 

. ** In tfuem Ulttd eh^ium nntfum piurima conientiunt Rentes, 
popuU primuriumfuim virvon: in hoc dbgio pro tribna 

pst vocabnlis scriB^dunii Umiern cuii de quo quanquam dubi- 
tare quls merko»|io$8it^ ita ttapa^ h(K me eertum tedditunim 
confido^ at nemo jure did^hare possh amplius: etenim altero de 
Fin. idem Cicero contra Ejncamm dispsoanSf ait postiemo i « 
quidem laudationes vironim pratclaTOrumj tarn Gnecorum* quam 
Romanoruni} insptdailtur^ nentoinem ita laudattim videri posse^ 
ut artifex caltidus comparandarom voluptatum diceretur; hsec 
enim sunt ejus veib^ post quae stadm haec aeqcMmtiir» Non e/ogsa 
Monumental um id dgnifivuntf teiut hoe ud portantf Uno ore cai 
piurima: eonsenliuut frentes, popud pnmariwn fume virum: quo- 
circa cum idem utrobique cietur elogium» facile patet, utrvm ex 
altero sit emendaiidum i et qumiiam carmen hoc esse tradit orator^ 
possent hlnc foiftasse duo versus hoc modo eiEct, 

Vm •ri> cut plttrmtr emttulkaU 

ISttUeafulue tinm friaterixM : 

cetemm an pro cui sit potius quern legendam, viderint alU: bate 
vlx scripsmm, cum prc4ierunt doedssimae Carol! Langii in hunc 
librum annotationes, in quibus conjecturse iiostnc subsciibits et 
eodem modo atque argumento locum hunc muendaty at et ;Uldi- 
multos : Itisi quod unum etiami cujus nunc venit in mentem^ 
omisit; quod enlm legitur ttutio disputationis hvqus Videtisne stf 
apud Homenm e^spissime Nestor de virtutibm sms prasdicetf . 
justo prolixiorem habet vocem vitiutibus [c^3t.3 quae est in virUme 
mutanda, quemadmodum et Homerus docet» et Gaza verdt: atqoe 
hoc ego, quontam pusiUum est^ admoniturus non eram, nisi a tanto 
viro ncglectum reperissem.” Noo. Z^efi. I«. vt. c. 10. 

De Amicn ti* ll* 

Quofl si rcrium stntuerimue tel concedereamkh qukqHtd velint, 
x'ei impetrare ab his qaicquid vetimm^perfecta quidem sa,**enfia 
sinmst nihi( tudmtf res vUdf ex his verlm non potest* commode 
olici sensus} non cnim tam, cui nihil habetet tea vitit^ peifectajnre 
diceremur esse aapiemia, quam « perfects e«ienia$ sapientia, 
jure res vitii jiaberet *. qu^ sic legends postrema cenaeQ» i^«r- 
j^fa quidem -fapiehtkt ii timusf nihit habeut res vitii ; quant'keti'- 
onem conStmant etianii h%c scquetitia loquimut de ii$ eauhiit 
qui ante oeuhs sunt, qim-xddemmi 4^. qute quidem supqrbi^as 
opponuntur: atque hoc Q& gmniaum est^ quod ptimo de dixit, 
Quoniaui untem vivitur, non cum perfectk hominibus, jdeneque 
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sapientibtis; sed cw/tl Us, quUnts praichre ^tur, U imttrti 
hem virtitfis, Sfc.\ utrobique cnim usum commitnem ftp^tan-^ 
dum et secundum eum proeceptadaiid^, recte eepset vir dap’M»itis8>^ 
Nov* Lectt* L. vu. c. 14. (, 

EDMUND HENRY BAUKER. 
Trin, Coll* Camb* * 


UR. BEf.LJMrs DEFENCE OF JilS BIBLICAL 

CRITICISMS. ^ 

fe 

To TH£ Editor oe the Classical Iocrnal. 

I obwrve in No. IX. of your Joumol three articles 
sent by jour cotrespoiideiits^ with some sincular remarks, en¬ 
deavouring to refute some of die translations Ilia4e given of diffi¬ 
cult and contradictory passages, os they stand in die European 
translations of Uie Bible, in former numbers of your Jopnal* ^ 

As the ailicles I have written are intended to silence the objec¬ 
tions of the Deists, by proving, so far, that there is no contradic¬ 
tion in the original Debrew) and having confirmed vOch transla¬ 
tions by references to other parts of scripture where the same 
words occur, which can have no other signiftcation; how far these 
gentlemen have succeeded in what have attempted from the 
original, let the learned Hebraisi detertntue, when be examines my 
articles with the hasty coiidustons of these writers. It does not 
appear -from any thii^ they have said, that they have vieakened tlie 
cause of Deism, by a single objection for we shall find that a 
great part which i^'y have advanced cun possibly have no oUier 
tendency, than to assist this description of men to create doubts in 
the minds of well-meaning Christians, concerning the authority 
and intent ity of the sacred origitHti* it is a rale with me, in 
every article I vviite for the Journal, or in any answer 1 give to 
the articles of others, to elucidate some difficult or controverted 
part of smrtpture, wi^'h Deists have always bmimht foswafd to 
show, as ffie3r term it, tba disordered state of dm Bible. By 
these ciueidatsons, 1 do not ntead ^^comecture/* at your corres¬ 
pondent Dr. G. S. C. «iya. No. III. p. (Ml. Vtz* rvkereevery olheE 
kelp faihtn giving a smtabh readmg to the t&d, recoune can 
alone be had to conjee!^re, th^ hat twen the case with Dr. Ken- 
nicott and his supporters. But 1 iiteao that such tramibitions 
should be confirmed by. other passagSs^ where the same words 
(^ur,« and which ean possibly have no meoning or app!ica<«> 
tiiHi; aiKf these are the tnuislations whi^ can OQiy.be amnutted. 
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*and de{iended on witk oertainty. Thii g^ttomao, 1 tlunk^ bat 
^wded in Inis article about tweniif theological prwl&m for aoin- 
ilon; tfa^ are impor.taiit^ and deserve notice; and diougblie seems 
a litue ont of temper mth me in some pfacesj, yet he appears to 
write in the spirit of Christianity. 

Vonr correspondenrfT. bcv^ins bv showing that he is a 
decided enemy to what 1 have asserted, viz. the absolute iniegrll^ 
of the Hebrew text of the eacnxt scriptures. This is one of 
me most important Biblical sntnects that can pos<4ib!y. come 
before the public, for if the scripnires in the original are not now 
as pure as wluMSvtiiiey were given to the inspired writer, there 
would be but little dependence on anjilk thif^ they contain. It cer¬ 
tainly is a dangerous opinion fot fhpsev.to promulgate, who really 
believe the smptures to be of divine oiigin, for in this case they 
ere sapping the foundation of thej|r diyiuity^ and by so doing, they 
are enabling the Deist to destroy tlie^othi of our holy religion. 
Nevertheless, though this gentleman ha^aileir ipto this error, 1 am 
confident he catt have no such wish, ife says, ** an tinpr^udiced 
reader might justly inquire, what peculiar circumstances have 
preserved the Jewish scriptures in preference to the ChristiaQ, 
from the ordinary casualties of copyists and tho corrosions of 
time. If the assttmed fact be resolved into divine inlerporitton, 
(and what but a continued series of tniracles could effect it t) is it 
flupposable that the author of Rev^ation should exert fais alm^hty 
power to defend the law of Moses and the writings of the pitn 
phets from every mistake; while the gospels and epistles that con¬ 
tained, the life and doctrines of the Messiah, of whom Moses 
s}iake, and to whom the prophets'gave witness, were left to the 
ravages of time and the carelessness of transcribers, in common 
with the works of aH other ancient writers No. As an arUcte is 
intended to be sent for iasertioQ in the Jourtial, which may satisfy him 
on this subject, 1 shall for the present only ask, what fieculiar circum¬ 
stances have preserved thowrttings of Euclid, Uonier,aful Virgil^ 
are they not tlie same now that they were hi the time of ffiuse writers i 
there has been uo alteration in tlieir works, nor was it possible; 
because, (as I have observed) the eye of tbe learaed world was 
upon them in all ages, which would soon have detected any thing 
of the kind, and milled, tlie character of the interpolator 
On this ground, only we are more certain that tbe present ortgmn 
sniptures are puie and. uncoiTupted, because a wWe nation has 
been^ppointed tbe guardian of the sacred fetter from the time it 
was given tO the present day. Is it possible (bat auy rebecHog 
Christian, who believes in die providence of God, can fur a moment 
doubt that he has in Itis providence, preserved both the Old 
and die New Testaments, not only ** from the urdtoary casualties 
of copyists and the corrosim of time,"* but also from the univer. 

VoL. VI. No. kl. ’ L 
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sal efibxts of all the Pagan qntions, the BahyloniaiM, Per^ani, 
Grpcians, and Rorhans, who strove with the whole power of their 
empires to destroy the sacred records f What hut a dhntinuect 
seriesLpf luiracles Goiifd eflfect it f IJiut when we seriously consider 
that the Bible is the woid of Oodj who governs the World and 
the most minute concerns of man by ^1^ proiddeiiceji can we, I 
ask, for a moniuut doubt that hej, who gave the scripture for a 1*016 
of life to man, has preserved it pure to the present day? To 
suppose the contrary would be to conclude tliat the BU>le is not Uic 
word of God, aud tl»t he doe«^)H»t govern tlie world by his provi' 
deuce. I^et mo again ash, what good cau suc^ writers propose to 
the present gcncrattoii ami to posterity, by inculcatutg doubts as to 
tb^urity of the sacred original. 

This gentleman steps forward as the defender of Dr. Kennicott, 
'Pe Rossi, and all those who wish to ntmd the original Ilehiviv. 

1 hope L have as high a respect for tlie personal character of 
these writcis, as your correspondent, mid f nope he will remem¬ 
ber that in any thing I say coiiceriiiiig die tine ii^*rpretation of the 
original scriptures,! k^ow nothing of persons; persoual character has 
nothing to do hei-e. When subjects brought forward by such 
yvriters for aTteration in the original are proved to be-altogethei 
incoDs^tcut with reason by such alteration, surely we are autho¬ 
rised to declare that Dr, Kenmgott, De Rossi, ana others of the 
same class, as Hebraists, were superfinal scholars, mere innovators, 
altogether ummaiyiedy and hut mere pr%tntders to a critical 
knowledge of the Iiehrem language. This writer aays ** ibesc aie 
s^ong expressions, and a writer nad need produce soinetliiiig niuic 
satisfactory than his oVm assertioii*'*>«-*rrutl), and not victory, ba» 
been iny pursuit, and ever since 1 have furnished any articles for 
the Journal, when t liave answered those which have been signed 
by the name of the writer, I have, always deemed it proper to sign 
my remarks withmy ow'U name, for nobody knows an anonymous 
writer. Tliough 1 never mean to answer the questions of sneh 
writers in future who do not sign their riiail name, 1 shall for the 
preseut adduce that ktud of proof, w’liich ought to satisfy this gen¬ 
tleman concerning the biltacy of Dr. KcamicotCs staiemenu of 
the necessity of new ihodclling the Hebrew scriptures. 

From the same quarter we are informed that the Hebrew text is 
defective in Exod. iH. 2. njiTIDn'^ strength and song 

is the Lord, ** that JTIlStI being’irr«;ular, should probably be 
Vl*)Dfk Agieeably to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Vulgate vehioiis, 
the'yod is necessary to four of the six valuable MSS. 

agree in 'reading it so.*^ Weft, and taippose a hundred MSS. 
agreed in reading it thtiV bi make nonsense of the passage 

on that account ? which itevidentljr Wpuld be if this translattoti 
Were admitted, ft must be obvious to Ute learned that tlte Hebrew 
h now the same as it was in the time df the inspired writer, and 
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that the translation is consistei^ with die orignud, except in ^e 
transposition of the word rr and the possessive pron 9 iin tny, 

imprdperly added in die Ei^lish, which does not occur in /nD|] 

Vezimra^ihn 'Fhc true traitHladoti of this pa^ge ahoi# that ue 
have no occasion for such mendings as are ‘ proposed by these 
gentlemen: the liteml^d’anslation is, iliy strength and song is Jah, 
Thus by crroneoudy supposing that irregulsrilic; and inconsist¬ 
encies nave bta foisted into die original^ they ^ve presumed to 
find fault with the pure Hebrd|^> and have fabored to cornet the 
^word of God by substituting the bold additions of the Greek, 
Samaritan, and Artdiic translators. 

But no attention is ever paid by these gentlemen to the true 
oriental vowels; how would these random translators be able to 
understand the various meanings and applications of the same soot 
if a word, were they to attempt a translation \\ idiout attending to 
the vowels r We have an example in diis v%urd wdiich will prove 
that no such chance-reading cati ever ascertain the true meaning. 
For instance, Vthis word Vezimraath. with this form and 

construction, means a song, and as it is applied to God, a song of 
praise; but die same radical form (by which 1 mean the letters as 
they stand iii the body of the language, viz. ITlDT Zmrfh,) » met 
with ill other ^vartH of scripture which cannot mean a song: ^erefore 
these contenders for die ii^dd consonants wotdd be totally at a 
loss how to render sudi passages. We find in Amos ch. 5. 9J, 
that the very same radical form of the word viz. Zmrth, widi the 
variation of one* vowel onlv, /yiDn Fezimrath, docs not mean 

a song, but the mefotly, or time, viz. cfj#f the meiody. 'Hie many 
meanings and apjiUcations of a word cannot be known by the 
radical form, but iti its vast variety of ideal beddings it depends on 
the variation of the vowels, as is die ease in all other lang^ges. 

By the >ame objectors we are told that ** ? OViJ in the seventh 

(hit/, ill the present Hebrew copy, is probably corrupted from 
in the sirth dtty, as in the Samaritan, Greek, and Syriac 

versions/’ But Br. Keunicott ought to have known, and this 
objector, before he bad so streuiiously supported him, that the 
clause is not ? in the Hebrew, but that the ordinal numerals 

are always used as they always have bncn, in the Hebrew Bible, 
as in tht seoeMh tii the shth day. 

From such proofs of the prohablys, aiul eanjectvtal meiSiings of 
tliese gentlemen, I hope it will be allowed Uiat this objected has 
been loo precipitate in condemning; for surely I am justided in 
saying diat all such translators are mere inmn^ator^supe^cial 
schotarp^aliogetiier imqmHJkd, and merit pretenders to a eriikal 
knowledge of the Hehrer/B language. *rhese, 1 dlow, are ** strong 
expressions/’ and 1 have, to use the words of this writer, ** produ 
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«ed some^iing more satisfactory ^ao my own assertion for soclr 
description to be credited.” ^ 

'Hiis objector asks five questions all in one breath} it is aa easy 
matter to ask questions. He says/^^vUi Mr. Bellamy say that 
Dr. Kennicott’s publication consists of corrections similar |o Dr. 
C.*s ? Has )our correspondent never heard of such things as various 
readings ? Does he know that there are other MSS» Insides those 
from which the vcceived text was taken f Is he acquainted with any 
independmt sources of aothoritj^ as the Septuagint, the Samaritan,' 
the Syriac, and the Targums ? (and it is from these that Dr. K. 
'has made his collection) or is he prepared to state and to piyve,'' 
that the present printed test is token from MSS. that were either 
the antt^raphs of Moses and the prophets, or else exact copies of 
them, and that the versions, and all the MSS. where Uiey differ 
from it, are erroneous ? ” 1 answer that Dr. K^iiicott’s publica¬ 
tion not only consists of corrections similar to Dr. C.*s, which I 
have proved abo\e, m here like him, he ettbslifutei one tetter for 
anotherf one rcord for another, but the learned must allow, that, if 
possible, It IS as dangerous. 1 have certainly ** heard of such 
things as various readingsbut as to the independent sources of 
authority which this ohJiKirtor talks of, there are no independent 
sources of authority except the Hebrew,—I will also ask him, for he 
seems ignorant of it, did he never hear of a more modem, as 
well as of an ancient Septuagint? and the Samaiitaii, the Syriac, 
and the 'Pargums are but translations. For the original Septnagint, 
which was translated from the Hebrew about 6.50 years before 
Ciiri&t, was destroyed, not a Mnglc copy of it was preserved ; and 
at the dispersion of the Jegss, the Hebrew language was in their 
hands only, to the time of Jerome; and further, these translators 
had not the advantages we have at this day in arquiringa knowledge 
of the language. 1 also know U«at, during this and other periods 
before the time of Jeiome, many MSS. even of the original 
Hebrew were made by Christians, but these MSS. as occasion 
required, were reprobated by the learned, as well as the unlcarticd, 
Jew's w^ could read tiieir uible, on account of their inaccuracy. 
This wilt account for the great number of different readings your 
correspondent stumbles at, on w'liich account, like Dr. K. and D« 
Bo^i, he files to the Or^, Samari^, and Syriac translations. 
This writer idiould rccolfept that the Jews have always been the 
guardians of the Hebrew scriptures, and that it is as impoi^ible for 
any corruptions to creep into tlie text, as it would be for any altera^ 
tiem to be made in the original woi ks of Homer, or Virgil, without 
belief detected and exposed. Kvcii every Jew school-boy 
udio can read his Bible is as capable of pomfing out the error of a 
fd^r,a8 an English school-boy is of detecting an error in the ortbo- 
of a word. It hi, a truth, whether this weil-meantiig writor 
twili belieTe it or not, such is the copstructioii of the Hebrew 
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twgaage, that it ia not possible either for one word, or for one 
le^iobe put for another, without being detected by a critic in tl^ 
language. On this ground I feel no hesitation in declaring, in 
answer to the bfth question, that I ani ** prepared to state ^d to 
prove that the preseut trae printed text is taken from MSS. that- 
were the exact copies of the autographs of Moses and the 
prophets con^uently where the MSS. and versions diiSer fronoi 
it, they must be erroneous. ** If he is not" coutinucs this writer, 

** Dr. K. and De Rossi have ^one the Christiaui world essential 
'’service; for such noble and disinterested views as these, are diey : 
to be called innovators } ** but this gentleman pediaps is not aware 
that the word disinteresled does not well apply to Dr. K., for bis 
wlumsies cost the government upwards of jfe’20,0(X). and not a 
single article did he bring forward to refute die idle and unfounded 
t>l>jcctioiis of the Deist. But they certainly have been useful in 
building, instead of destroying the temples r)f Deism, by his 
attempt to create suspicious respectii^ the absolute integrity 
the Hebrew text. 

'Ibis writer is at a loss to know what 1 mean by the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text: he says, “ I should feel myself 
indebted to Mr. B. if he would explain what he means by the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text. Does he understand that 
the printed text is free from all mistakes ? if he do^ let a few 
instances suffice to answer him>»lst. The printed text is at variance 
with Mr. Bt'llamy. Mr. B. has rightly informed us that the meaning 
of the word lOK i.s, he mid. %o. I V. p. 851. If be will turn 
to Gen. 4. 8. he will find, 1T1B 73*1 tH VP and Cain said 
to Abel his brother f but what did he say i* ITje Hebrew is silent. 
'Phe Samaritan and Septuagint add, rntCfTT * 137 ^, let us go into 
the field. With this addition, the words following possess cunsit- 
tency, and it came to pass when they were in the So shall 

wc find, when we have the true Cranslation, that the whole passage 
posses:ses consistency, widiout any mendings hrom the Samarilaa, 
or the Septuagint. Here is a bold addition with a witness, and it 
is a proof that iietiber tiie Samaritan translator, nor the Septuagint, 
understood the various applications of the verb amar, agreea¬ 
bly to its construction which always fixes its ideal meaning. Its trite 
meaning in this verse is to speak, to eoncerse, aud the same cote- 
structioii with this rendering is met with in 6fS places of scripture 
in the pre^nt autliorised translation., llie passage 1 say pos- 
semises consistency, ** without copying the comment of the Sama¬ 
ritan, translator, or the Septuagint: thus, And Cain spake, (or 
talked) with Abel his brother, and it came to pass when tikey were 
in the feld” I ask diis writer where is the printed text at vdri* 
ance with what i have stated?” 

We are next told, ffiat ** the printed text is at variance with quo* 
f ations in the New Testament from ancient prophecy. An instance 
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of Aig ** (says this writer) “ occurs in Ps. 40. 7. 'h D'itK, 
translated, mi/ ears hast thou o/f^ncd, compared with Uebrefvs ^iO. 
b.amun is Ketn^prla-eo fiko), and surely if common sense, theconnex- 
ioif; tiie structure of tlie sentence, and the evidence of the LXX, 
and the Mew Testament are to be regarded, this one instance is a 
strong proof of the faultiness, if not of the corruption, of the pre¬ 
sent text, unices Mr. B. will assert that all these should be sacri¬ 
ficed when they oupose His beloved hypothesis of the purity of the 
Hebrew test.*’— C am of opinion t^jat all evidences should be sacri¬ 
ficed^ when applied to oppose the purity of the Hebrew test. For 
grant but to the Deist that the Hebrew test is corrupt, and it is all 
he asks. And on the other band, with respect to those who may 
nevertheless be excellent scholars as to general learning, (but who 
on account of their inexperience in the elem«its of the Hebrew, 
should not attempt Hebrew criticism) allow them but the privilege 
of additions, and corrections from the LXX, and the Samaritan 
translations, with such mendings as are proposed by Dr. Kenni- 
cott, De Rossi, this writer, and fiie whole family of those, who 
have a perpetual desire to mend the scriptures by changing 
one w'oid for another, one letter for another, who alter 
without afiy proof from scripture where the same words occur 
which can have no other meaning; and the whole genuineness and 
authority of tlie sacred scriptures would be swept away at once. 
Had these gentlemen but attended to the idiom and phraseology of 
the Hebrew, ** common sense, the connection, the structure of the 
sentence, and the evidence of the LXX, and the New 'festament,** 
would have convinced them that the above objection which is 
taken from Dr. Kennicott, and which ha«i often appealed in the 
support of Deism, is no proof of the faultitiess, or of the corrup¬ 
tion of the present text.” 

What but profound ignorance ot the true meaning and applica¬ 
tion of the w'ord could induce the translators to render 

T • r 

karitha, opened'^ It means to ptepatej or make, and it is first 
applied to the preparing of the sacrifice, or making the covenant. 
*Gen. 15. 18. Hnn In the same dau 

TTrsCTJ—T — - j 

the Lord made a covenant mt/i Abraham. And as to the word 
P'JIR aznmm, rendered mine ears, they ceitaihly had no authority 

to transpose the pronouif, and to reject the preposition h lamed: 
were this admitted, the scriptures might be made to say any tbiii^. 
Now whether we say viith the Hebrew, ears hast thou preparm 
for me, which is certainly more strikingly significant than the'' 
LXX, wtib have changed it for treS/xoi, body; it amounts to the 
same, as it must necessarily mean that tliere must be a body where 
ears are found, which are a part of the body.. The word P4TR 

aznaimp plainly means the obedience both of the bod^ and the so»/, 
whereas the word irwpu pan only be applied to the body. THis 
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arises from the peculiarly energetic, and idiomatic phraseology of 
the Hebrew, which could not be preserved in the Greek, which 
Dr. Kifcnnicott, De Rossi, and this writer ought to have known, and 
would have known, had they been as competent in the Hebrew, as 
they were in Greek. From which it is certain that this apparent 
discrepancy does not arise from ** a corruption foisted into thtf 
text,” as is supposed these writers, bnt for the reasons above, 
ft. would be absurd to rmider xoyog l/iou, *^1 the- book 

of me—the word of me, as it would be to'^endcr the above passage 
agreeably to the syntax ,atid idiom of the English. 1 say it must 
evidently iiiean that as God had prepared ears, he must have *pre> 
pared a bodj/, as was. meant by the Hebrews* and as it was also 
understood by the LXX. 

This writer next observes that, “ the printed text is in opposi> 
tion to MSS. in the hatids of both Jews and Christians in the time 
of Origcii.” He quotes Isaiah .5$. 8. ** whci.^ our present co^iies 
read ID*? KSO for the iramgression of my people was he 

stricken.’* Dr. Kenoicott is again cited to prove that in the time 
of Origen Sch laamo, was written ffDb to death, and Bishop 

Lowth might have been cited also, for he has fallen into the same 
error. 'rhis, writer gives a long paragraph concerning a 
conversation of Grigen with a Jew, and tliat he confounded them 
with the reading of this word, by urging u^n them the reading to 
death; and therefore he argues that the Hebrew test is not now 
the same as it was at that tirae. He concludes by saying, ** if 
such was die reading at that time, alas for the absolute iiitegri^ 
of the Hebrew text.” This author writes here veiy guardedly, he 
does well to say, * if such was the reading at tliat timeit was bis 
business to prove, if it were to be proved, that it was the readmg at 
tliat time, and not to conclude by bats, if, coi^evhtres, and suppo¬ 
sitions. \\ hut dues all this amount to r here is not a single passage 
produced lioin the scriptuic by any of these writers to prove that 
laamo, was ever written HlSh to death, no proof but the 

nionkisli tale of Origeu and the Jesv. Now aduiittiug that Origen 
had such a conversation w ith a Jew, he must have been a very 
ignoiaut Jew indeed, uot to know that such a thing as laamo . 

to be written inste&d of hamuth, was impossible. Does 

uot this writer know, for Dr. K. ought*to have recollected, that 
there were ignuiant Jews at the tiqie of Origen as well as at tliis 
oay f 

It was reasonable to expect that this writer should have given 
us some proof from scripture that this word was so ftnder^; 1 
will refer him to a passage or two, which, if what he states were 
true, ought thett to make good sense wdienso rendered. Dcut. S3, 
a. The Lord vame from Sinai, and rose tip from Seir 
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'uNTt> tHBM, but were Dr. K.*i, Dr. Lowth’s, tbU writer*#' 
ststetAent true, that hamo, vras originally laamuth^ it 

must then be thus translated, a/id rose up from Seir^tiiiTO ' 
DEATH. Again, the last clause of the same verse, from his right 
htiud tceiU a Jiery law for th bm, but which witli the above 

memlinsr, thus, from his rigid hand wtnt aferu law for dbath^ 
l‘‘n>ni iht'se proofs, this writer may see that the word to? laamo, 

could never Itave bi'en \ill«tten unto death. Neither does it follow, 
because the above is the true translation of the word, that it makes 
for tile cause of Judaism, as has been supposed, by being applied 
to the Je\\s as dispersed among the gentiles, viz. fir the transgress 
sioti of mi/ people teas 7/e (the Jewish nation) stnVTren, * because 
tht'sc words are with far greater effect applied to Christians as the 
people of Cl otl;^^ for the tlnrd person singular applies to a single 
person who is atiickeu for the people, viz. for the transgression of 
mif people was hk (the redeemer) stricken for them. Thus it 
will attftear to the learned and the impartial Christian, that the 
word laamo, is precisely the same as it was written by the 

prophet, and that Dr. Kennicott, Lowth, De Hossi, and all who 
contend on this ground that there must be errors in the Hebrew, 
have greatly erred, in speaking against the absolute integrity of the 
Hebrew ICJit, 

Again, this writer declares, that ** the printed Hebrew text is 
opposed to itself, in^J Sam. 22. 11. you read 
and WAS seen* upon the wings of the wind, while in the 18th 
Psalm it is find he didfy.'* VVe cannot doubt that this Psalm 
was written by Samuel; and it certainly shows that Dr. Kennicott, 
De Rossi, and Dr. Gerrurd, mentioned by this w'riter, as well as 
himself, were altogether ignorant of the circuipstance which was 
the occasion of the alteration, and on this account have supposed 
that the transcribeishave corrupted the original, the sense of which 
they think is preserved in the ancient translations, 'i'he limit of 
this article will not permit me to enter Ou the full explanation of 
this discrepancy, and as 1 intend to give it in a future number of the 
Journal, to it 1 shall refer the reader, 1 must however ask such 
writers as these a (|uestion or two concerning this matter. 

What do such gentlemen think concerning the precepts of the 
decalogue in Exodus, whish differ in many instances from the same 
precepts in Deuteronomy f will they say that for this reason the 
original text has been corrupted F are not these precepts delivered 
by Moses in Deuteronomy, precisely the sgme in sense as they are 
in JExodus I 'Hiese writers, who from time to time have presumed 
to speak and write against the absolute integrity of the Hebrew 
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must pre better reasons before the learned can sanction their ' 
dangerous mendit^^ Had they been able*.to have mforaied us,, 
tvhy thette changes were made by the sacred writer why imtlf 

saadeehu, was written by Moses in Deuteronomy, and omitted in 
Exodus: hi Exodus, and instead of that word, 

Shaaea in Deuteronomy; (o-thnehmod in Exodus, and 

Velo thkkaauhf in Deuteronomy; in Exodus 

and IJjto in Deuteronomy; 2 aakor*\a Exodus, and 
Deut. iu Exodus^ and ^blTI iu Deut. and mai^ 

others: had they acquainted themselves with tlie reasons 
which induced the sacred penman to make these aiteratimis, they 
would not have tbiind any cause for disputing the ** strict int^ii^ 
of tlie received text/' in the 18th Psalm, andthe$£d chapter of 
the ^nd of Samuel; which we are told, ** first excited doubts ia 
Dr. K.'s mind of the purity and strict integrity of the received 
text.” 

Ibe last objection this writer makes b concerning David's 
mighty men. This is also one of Dr. Kennicott's objections. It 
has also been brought forward by msmy Deists, to prove the dis¬ 
ordered state of the Bible, as they term it, and this gentleman, 
or any person not knowing a single letter of Hebrew, might have 
copied u hundred more. It certainly is a very easy mode of ob¬ 
taining information, if people who find fault with others are per¬ 
mitted to conceal themselves under the mask of initials; they are at 
perfect liberty to approve or condemn with orthodox authority; « 
no matter if they be wrong, shame burns not their cheek; ** nobody 
knows them.”' 1 have known those who, under this cover, huve 
copied the labors ot^others, aud have talked as leanied Hebraists, 
who have not known a letter of the alphabet; and others who 
have pretended to pronounce on the merit of a trantiuuon, yet 
have not understood the grammar of the language. I hope the 
proprietors of the Journal will not, in future, sutler any anony- 
nunis epistle to appear in answer to those writers who fairly |pve 
their names. If this were to be allowed> such writers will uot have 
any thing of mine to complain of. 

These writers who stumble at the apparent discrepancy of these 
passages in Samuel and in Chronicles, and ivho have for that reason 
doubted the purity of the present Hebrew texUbave uot acquaint* 
ed» themselves with tlie concomitant circumstauces, which had 
taken place at these different periods of the hbtory; or they would 
have known that these actions which are recorded of this gen^l 
in Samuel and ni Clironicles, where in one book it b said, BOO fell 
one time, and in the ptlicr book (where these objectors have 
understood tlie writer to speak of the same circum^ance) that dOO 
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fell cr/ owe time: they would (had they acquainted<themselye^ 
, .with theise things) liave known, that theae'actions took place a^ 
^fTerent periods of the history. Would any Inaii suppo&e tlwt iff 
tWb writers mentioned a different victory obtained by the same 
general, each of which intitled him to some mark of the royal 
favor, there w'as a contradiction between the two statements of 
such writers ? or positively conclude^ as Dr. Kennicott, De Rossi, 
and this author have concluded, that ^ these mistakes have crept 
into the text by accident, or been foisted in by wilful^rruption 
This I mean to confirm from other parts of Scripture, where 1 
shall show that these' events will perfectly agree with the' different 
periods when these books were written. 

I now refer this writer to his own words, where he says, *'* Now 
let >Ir. Bellamy say. Are these mistakes or are they not? If he 
acknowledges that they are, what signifies it, whether they have 
crept into the text by accident, or been foisted in by wilful 
corruption ? [f he denies that they are mistakes-—on him devolves 
'' the proof that they are true readings: on him devolves the recon¬ 
ciliation of such contending passages (“ hard task, 1 ween*): Will 
Mr. B. entrench himself within «the emendations of the Maso- 
rites?/—! answer, no : let me ask him, have they noticed all the 
difficulties r” no. Have they settled every various reading?” no. 
“ Or if they have, are we to bow with submission to those anti- 
christian and many unknown doctors ?” no ; unless what they say 
be true, and then, whether they be Jew, Pagan, or Mahometan 
doctors, known, or unknown, we must bow with submission. 

Is the right of private judgment denied us in Hebrew' literature ?* 
NO ; provided the word us be applicable as Judges to those who 
pretend to judge. “ Is the dogma of im{dicit faith in those w'e 
know not whom again to be introduced?” NO^tliis author may see, 
if he turns to the former numbers of the, Ct^siCAL Journal, 
that 1 have nothing to do with iniplicit.faith, nothing to do with 
creeping or foisting errors \ what must the religious w'orld have been 
doing to have permitted such “ creeping” and foisting” of errors 
into the original Hebrew as he s{)eaks of? he will hud that 1 set 
off with declaring, that neither my opinion^ nor the opinion of the 
leai iied, can possibly be of any authority, unless such opinion is 
sanctioned and proved to' he true, by other parts of Scripture, 
where the same wofds^caii possibly have no other meaning, nor 
application. 

To conclude these remarks, I thank ffiis gentleman fordn’s 
good opinion of me, where he rejoices in what he is pleased to 
term my ** love to the truth,” and in my ex^tions for " the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” as he is pleased to term theni, but 1 
cannot agree with him in the following danse, where he thinks I 

evince iittlocandor towards those who differ from” me. 1 do not 
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tvislr to excite an “ un^iniable feeling’^ in the breast of anyone'Who 
wfites in i^vor of the^great truths of Christianity; such 1 honor 
and esteem, however we may difler on other points, if at any time 
I have been what sonjic persons might think severe, 1 have 
espousing the cause of every Christian against diose whoimve 
openly, and plainly in print circulated tlieir perniciousy deistical, 
anlichristiauprimipksy by denying the declarations of the prophets, 
and a]>osilesas applied by them to the true Messiah, the Itraeemer. 
And these, Hferever they are found, it must be allowed, are ene¬ 
mies to the Christian religion, and, as far as it will go, shall never^ 
fail to meet with my decided disapprobation: ~I never will write 
to please any party at the expense of truth, 
lliis, however, [ with ^casure say, is not applicable to'this 
' gentleman, whose wish I verily believe is to know tvhat is truth: he 
himself has nut spared the writer of the article O.S.C.—he has* 
plainly and honestly told Dr. G. S. C. that he asserts siVT^'is a 
gloss, diat DM]) n)rr may be tacitly omitted in any place, and thia 
merely from Dr, C.'s own conjecture, and supported by no ver¬ 
sions, or various readings/’ Sec ,No. IX. p. 63. 

Tliis writer surprises me by saying, it is much to be lamented 
that a dissonance of opinion on any subject, but especially on such' 
subjects as diese, should excite unamiable feeliugs in the breast** 
Is it possible to suppose that a difference of opinion on these 
subjects can “excite” unamiable feelingsP a dissonance of opinion 
“ has no effect oii me to excite unamiable feelingsthis may be 
the case with the bigot, but surely with every one who believes 
that in all tiations he tliatjmreth (rod, and wSrketh righteomness, 
wilt be accepted of hhnf no such “ unamiable feeliugs” can be 
excited. It certainly is tnic, nevertheless, that I do not abound 
with candor towards ^ose who differ from me; but then it should 
have been told by this writer what it was that iiiduced me to evince 
so little candor, and therefore to qualify such an indeffnite charge, 
I must say what lie ought to have sjaid. It is towards those 
only, wiio in plain terms endeavour to subvert -that fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian religion, which teaches that Christ 
was the Emmanuel of. Isaiah ; and to those who (though uninten¬ 
tionally) aid the cause of Deism, by denying the. absolute integrity 
of the present Hebrew text. ^ 

I hope this writer will now' have reason* to conclude from the 
proofs I have given, “ 1st. f’hat llie printed test is not at variance 
witS what I have said.—r^nd. ’Diat the printed text is not at variance 
with quotations in the Ne\V Testament from ancient prophecy.— 
3rdi And though the printed text were in opposition to MSS. in 
the hands of both Jews and Christbns in the time of Origen/yet for 
the reasons given, he may see that this will not assist him in provinq^ 
that the original text is corrupted.—And 4th. He may be Convinced 
that the Hebrew text is not opposed to itself.” 
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1 shnll now take leave of W. N. to answer the objections 
•n'other anonymous^hu/t^Wer, who hides himself unde^ die coiser 
of T. Y.—Ill is writer accuses me of inconsistency; he says, ** Mr. 
B. proceeds to communicate to the public his opinion as to . die 
degree of labor which may be necessary in the acquisition of that 
language. In doing this, if, 1 am not deceived, our author has 
been into inconsistencies, which can be accounted for, only on 
the supposition, that he has not fully made up his mind upon the 
subject. In p. 743. he admits the possibili^ of a person in tliree 
days, acquiring that branch of the rudiments, which teaches the 
learner to find the radix of a word, and by this, its determiuate 
meaning in the lexicon.” In p. 743. he says, 1 think it would be 
n diflicnit task for a learner of a tolerable capacity, to be perfectly 
acquainted with the alphabet, in three months, ,80 as to write and 
^understand the radicals and serviles, with their extensive meaning 
and application as prefixes, and suffixes, which can properly be 
said to be only a knowledge of the alphabet.” 

It certainly is painful to see persons, under the mask of initials, 
put forth such bold and undigested matter as. I find in the article 
written by this gentleman. Had he but anderstood the rudiments 
of the langua^ (and if he does he is the more to blame) he must 
have been sen^ble that I have not asserted any tiling contrary to 
truth. 1 repeat it again, that any person may, by being properly 
taught, in three days acquire that branch of the rudiments which 
teaches the learner to find tlie radix of a word, and by this, its deter- 
miivite meaning in the X^exicon. But it would be presumption to 
ray, that a Iciarner might be perfectly acquainted with the Hebrew 
alphabet, so as to understand the radiems and serviles, with their 
extensive meaning and application as prefixes and suffixes, which 
can properly be said to be only a knowledge of the alphabet, in 
three mouths. This writer makes no difference between a know¬ 
ledge of the radicals to find the meaning of a word in the Lexicon, 
and the extensive application of the serviles as prefixes and suffixes, 
which denote the different cases of nouns, and the persons and 
tenses of verbs, which can properly be said to be only a knowledge 
of the alphabet. He concludes this remark thus : Now every 
one who knows any thing of the Hebrew language, must know, 
that without such an acquaintance with the serviles as is here sup¬ 
posed, the learner caoifot consult his lexicon to much effect.” If 
this w'riter bad properly understood the rudiments of the Hebrew, 
he would not have committed this egregious blunder. It is reason¬ 
able' to expect, that those wlto set up for teachers, or put forth any 
thing ill the foi’in of a grammar, should be acquainted with this 
first key of the language. The learned reader will see that a know- 
Mge of the serviles, as prefixes and suffixes’* is not required^ 
to ** consult the l.exiconand this gentleman may now be con¬ 
vinced that 1 have not ** been led into inconsistencies,” and that 
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I Ibaive fully made up my mind on the subject.” I forbear to 
mak^ any more remarks on the erroneous statement of this writer; 
it has only lOccastoned a loss of time and paper; ' 

Tliis writer, I find, is an enemy to what he calls points ,* maf9^ 
others have been mistaken rcspecfting the word poiwts.~Point8 are 
to be understood, as they were originally, to mean the accents, as I 
shall have occasion to prove, for many passages cannot be und^^. 
stood without the accents; but those whidi are h^^ by thit 
writer called poitUs were understood by the ancient, as well as the 
modern Hebrews, to be what they are. in reality, the true voecds^ 
Is it possible- for any person having a knowledge of the language to ’ 
say as this writer has said, ** I do maintain and can prove, that a 
man who has never heard of the vowel points, and who has stu¬ 
died the language without any reference to them, in any shape may 
yet be well acquainted with Hebrew; so that when he meets a 
new passage, he will as readily and as certainly perceive its .true ' 
meaning, as a man who has made the points his studv.” Does he 
suppose that the Hebrew language, which w»i the language God 
first gave to man, is a random language, without vowels, to be 
pronounced at the pleasure of the reader \ or will these contenders 
tell yoti that the metres' lectiones are to be-used when they do not 
occur in Succession id any word in the Bible ? Does he not know 
that a difference in the orthography of a word in all languages 
changes the meaning ? In the name of common sense how is any 
man to pronounce dbr, pBW shshk-*— hll — *13 dr'? and 

so for every word without the vowels, w'e eonld not pronounce m 
single word in the whole Hebrew, and if W'e were to guess at the 
word, which is the practice of these gentlemen, we should not 
know the particular meaning, were we to bounce at random by 
scraping together its meaning, from what, they call the sense of the 
passage. Suppose the English language were written by leaving 
out thFvowels, how are we to know whether b—r means beer, or 
bear —or bare —or dier?—Or whether b—11 means baU—~<ve befb-^ 
or bill—or hull So it is in the Hebrew language without the 
vowels. Surely a consideration of this nature must convince those 
who know nothing of^the language, as well as the most obstinate 
contender, that the vowels are absolutely necessary to the under¬ 
standing and pronunciation of the language, and if absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, that they must also have been co-eval with it, in short that 
they are the veiy soul of the hiiiguage. THbre certainly needs no 
othei; proof of a superficial knowledge of Hebrew, than to coir- 
teiid that it can be read, and critically understood without the 
vowels. On the other hand, if such attempt to pronounce it at all, 
it must be by means of a vowel, which cannot be done at randoitt^ 
taking an A, £, I, O, U, long or short at pleasure: nor by the ^ 
aurd meUiod of Masclef, who recommended Unit the sound of the 
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i^omontiatsTiould determine the vowel following it, which was to have 
jl^same sound. Surely such professorsiriust blush attheir ownasser- 
jdtms. From wlmt is said, 1 ask, how is tins secret writero^^il^^^^^i*^ 
saying, ** 1 do .maintain and can prove, that a man who has never 
heard of the vowel points, and wlio has studied the langu^e with¬ 
out any reference to them, in any shape, may yet be well ac(}uainted 
with Hebrewso that when he meets a new passage, he will as 
readily ai^d as certainly perceive its true meaning, as a man who 
has made the points hi& study.*' Such an assertion nmst convince 
the learned Hebraist, that tliis writer, whoever he may be, has not 
acquainted himself with the mechanical rudiments of the language. 
1 suppose he has read in a forme)' artide of mine in die 1 Vth num¬ 
ber these words. I do nutiutain^ and the absolute inte- 

gritjf of the Hebrew text; 1 sa^the same as to the vowels, which 
are erroneously called points. And if he will meet me 
or if he has no objection mtTVIS.—In short, 1 mean. If this 

writer will verify his half-promise, viz, ^‘to call thq attention of 
the students” to this mode of dtance-readingf if he will come as 
with dae light of themormtig, and will let us look one another in 
the facef that is, signing his real name and Residence; he may then 
expect my answw on important sul^ect. But I do not me^n 
to reply to any anonymous writer in future. 

This writer has beim too hasty in reading my article, £ refer him 
to it; he will dud that he, is alto^edier unjust m charging me with 
inconsistency, because. 1 have said, ** it was the opinion of a cer¬ 
tain Rabbi that it would require from seven to fourteen years, to 
attain to a critical ,knowledge of the language—tliat it is more diffi- 
curft than the I,.atin or Greek”—while I acquiesce in the opinion diat 
for the acquisition of Latin, seven years are necessary, and for 
that of Greek, fourteen.” If tljis w'riter who seems to play upon 
words only, will turn to his own experience, he will tiiid I am near 
the mark, for if he be an able critic in Latin and Greek, 1 .nuspect 
he has not obtained such knowledge in a shorter time. And as to 
Hebrew, he will dud I have said it was the assertion of a llabbi 
that “ it would requite from seven to fourteen years to acquire a 
CRITICAL knowledge of the language.” It does not appear, how¬ 
ever, that this objector has spent half that time at Hebrew. . 

Though this writer does not elucidate any one single passage he 
attempts to diid faultpwith, yet he is unwilling to admit the force 
of truth as to the translatipu of some passages 1 have given iii a 
former article. This is the more strange, as my articles have phased 
the ordeal of the learned body to whom they are always snbmittcd, 
and as they have also received the sanction of the most approved 
reviewers—but what is more conclusive, when 1 have condrmed 
.^what I have advanced by other parts t>f Scripture, where die same 
words are met with, which can have no other signidcation. > 
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’• He further imys, ** But I have a more aferioiis objection to the 
sentiments of bur author, in the character of a theojogian,' than ^lat 
\)f eithe# a grammarian, or a critic. Let us hear him speak. Why 
have not &ose contradictions, and improper renderings, wbidi are 
to be found in the Bible translation, cover it >vith oWo<j[iiy, and 
almost seem to impeach the moral Justice* of God, on Vfhich'ac¬ 
count we arc told by Deists, that, if these things be tnici the 
Scriptures cannot be of divine origin, and therefore must Ina die 
work of men: t ask, why have not the clergy (for in them alone 
we ought to be able to place implicit confidence respecting tliesc 
things') answered all these objections, and reconciled the inconsis¬ 
tencies which ajrp^r in the translation.—Our author ifi this passage 
steps beyond the limits of verba! criticism, and enters upon a new 
province. He considers the tommaiid given to the Israelites to 
extirpate the inhabitants of Canaan as not contained in theeriginsdt 
It seems strange that there should have be^ so general an agree¬ 
ment on this subject among all the translators of the Old Testa- 
meiit. Some strange fatality pmst have attenderl die undertaking: 
that at all limes, and in all places, and by all men, this error should 
have been committed, and this ndsrepresentation of the divine 
character, without any apparent temptatloii, sent forth into tlie 
world.” It is true, 1 do consider the command said in the trans¬ 
lation to de given to the Israelites, to extirpate the inhabitants of 
Canaan, as contained in tbe ariginalf became this is the truth, 
and it certainly will be a pleasant rcfiection to the Christian to 
know that the arguments brought fonvard by Deists on this ground, 
to impeach-die Scriptures, will not apply. It may seem strange, 
not only to this writer, but to many otliers, “ that there should 
have been such a general agreement on tliis subject among all the 
tran.slators of tlic Old Testament,”—^1 do not think it proper on 
these subjects to indulge in wit and sarcasm, if I luid time; there- 

* On tti« words ** moral Jnsticc of God,” this writer ^nds fault ; he asks, ** is 
there any Justice hut moral Jnsttcr I miswer, if we, like the sceptics of the 
day, were to conclude that tlie material body is the alt of sach a coadusioa 
mifflit bo admitted, but if we make a dhtiaciion betwecu spirit and matta\ sout 
aim My, we must make this distinction; because the words are applied to those 
duties ill this life, which arc recorded in the precepts of the decalogue, such as, 
thou shult not kill, The .Scripture doctrine of Metaphysics teaches me ttot 
the sou} is-distinct from the body, and that spirit and matter in their compositioa 
have nothiog in eouimon with each other; hut tUb false'system now toopievalent 
is, that the soul is nothh^. With tins view I am compelled to use tlie wor^ 
moral Justice, I have said the ntorol Justice ^ God, not simply iumrai Justice ; and 
die moral Justice ef dod necessarily implies nprightness of soul, as woU as up. 
rightness in our external conduct. A man may be eadernally moridly Just, whiie 
at the same time he may, in the sight of God, be spirituaUy imusoraf, or he ww do 
a good act, from a bad motive: and this cannot be tketnpral Justice qf Gsd* That 
kind of doctrine which teach^ in one part of the world tlmt it n a ddtV of fife fitr 
wonmnto tm burnt at the death of tbeir husbands, passes witti them fiit merot 
JustieCf yet it is not the mnU Justice iff God, but of tliose people. 
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' Ibre^ifdl not reply to bis observation wberO he says, ^^somestraUge’' 
* ftitliity must have attended the undertaking; that at all times, tad 
in all places, and by all men, this error should have been> tommit* 
ted^ and this misrepresentation of the divine character, without an^* 
apparent temptation, sent fortii into the world.** But if this .wri¬ 
ter had recollected that the Hebrew language was a dead ian|[uage 
to Christians^ after'the dispersion of the Jews, for 700 years; that 
Symmachus ^ahs|atedthe Hebrew Bible into Greek, and that 200 
yean ^afterwards, Jerome attempted to amend the translation in 
Latin, which being saiK^oiied by the council of Trent, with a few 
alterati^a by Xanthus Pagninus, ^gave birth to all the Buropeaii 
translations: he need not wonder that tliis strange fatality,** (as 
he wittily terms it) should ha^ire attended the umlertaking.*' 'rhis 
objector surrenders the argument to the lldsf, saying, The truth 
m that this objectionable matter is as certahlly to found in the 
Hebrew, as it is jo the JBi^ishy ^nd if ihe existence of such things 
fumidi the Deists with a iair ground of triumph, we must submit.** 
Here is assertion wiUiout any refeimnce ta the original to warrant 
this writer in saying, ** the truth is." I have hitherto referred to the 
original in order to confirm the translations 1 have given, and on 
this, and every subject 1 introduce, 1 mean to do the same. The 
reader will have reason to admit that 1 am justified in saying, 
the truth is that this dbjectioiiable matter is not to .fie found in 
the Hebrew as it is. in the English,**—consequently such dungs, not 
being in existence, caimot ** furnish the Deists with any ground 
of triumj^.**, This gendenran has not efficiently acquaint^ bim- 
sdf with ffie language, or he would not so far have committed 
hiinself, trmefy condiiding, ** if the existence of such things fur- 
nidi the Deists'with a fair ground of triumph, we must submit.** 
Hethen proceedstoexauiineihcerfticismon Job,ch. 31.15,18. 
saying, ** 1 would beg leave to dfier a few remarks on Mr. B.*s criti¬ 
cism on Job. Ido hot knowbj|xtiie may be right in presuming tfiat 
his observations *may be accepmble both to the learned and to the 
unlearned ;* but to oi>e occupying a kind of middle place between the 
two extrmncs, 1 mustsay tbe^haye not proved perfectly satisfac- 
toiy.* Tlds gentleman will have it, ** that llte passage as it stands in 
our transladofi is veiy good sense; "most of the learned in Europe 
who have mendoned say the contfaiy. He says, the only objec¬ 
tion 1 make is, ** that one question is arked twice," well, and is not 
this a fornit^Me olde<:hon, that in the translation the same 
que8(ioa;;res]:^tt^ one sub^t should be asked twice, when it it 
<tay asked once in Che Original ? in ffie translation it stands thus, 
Did that mode me in the mmh make him ^ and did not one 
Jiahion^ in lAe jeombi To avoid this repetition fpr which as 
Swerved, there is not any authority in the ongind^ he Says, ** Mr. 
B* proposes ap-ulteratioO, the adoptbu ot winch the passage , 
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wIH atahd thus: " Did not he who formed me wiiMn, form him ? 

and did not one fashion us in the womb T* This transiatitMi I coiv- 
firln from hUier parts of Scripture, where, the same word can have 
no other meaning. Indeed it appears that both this gentieinao and 
the writer of the article, No V, p. 110. to whom he refers,'had 
no idea that Job in tViis .^verse referred to his soul by the word 
120^1* and althou^ I have proved from ojhcr parts 

^f Scripture that this word with this construction is applied to the 

soldi snd not to the belly, he is pleased to say, ** such a modd of 

rendering is unusual and unnaturalwe shall soon see what truth. 

there is in diis assertion. Job, 32. 18.'JDarm'jnp'JtTT. The. 

# • # • • 

spirit WITHIN ME consfraineth me^ In the name of common 
sense, would this gentleman translate the passage, the spirit in my 
belly constraineth ,me ? for according to his view this would be the 
literal reading. Again Prov. 22. 17,18. Bow down thine ear,'and 
hear the words of the wise, and apply thine heart unto my know¬ 
ledge. For U is a pleasant thing if thou keep them with*- 

in thee,. But agreeably to this, objector, it would be, jFor /s « 
pleasant thing if thou keep them is thy belly. Prov. 20.27. 
The spirit of man is tm candle of the 

searching the chambers within. That this is the true translation 
must be obvious, for tbe spirit of man does nbt search the belly, 
but the chambers, or recesses of the mind. Now as it is^ evident 
that this mode of rendering baatapn, so fai^is^it*from being 

“ unusual ami uniiaturar’ that it is usual and natural; how' is this 
writer justitied in boldly declaring the contrary? But we are told 
that “ if the objection which it is intended to obviate, be admitted, 
we should have occasion to revise and correct most of the poetical 
books of the Old Testament.” Very well j does this objector not 
know that the books of the Old Testament want revising ? and 
would not such a revision and correction enable us to remove ma¬ 
ny of the objections with which Deists harass the C^istian ? are 
those strange inconsistencies, which we meet with in tlm translation, 
but which are not to be found In the original, to pass unnoticed to 
po.sterity as they have been handed down to us, through the mistakes 
of the translators ? This is the result of this gentleman's rea* 
.soning. ^ . 

An attempt is made by this writer to mend 18tl%yerse of 
the 31|t chapter of Job; lie thinks the original stood thus at the 
time tbe Sepiuagint was composed, IJDiDI 310 '3 

lie tells us that “ tlie only changes here supposed'aiie, 
the introduction of^/lin the place of 3 in the third word ; and the 
omission of in the last. If this should be objected to as too • 
great a liberty, I cau only say,tjiat every one who'has undertaken to 
amend the translation, has ventured to alter at least one word.” a 
VoL. VI. No.'XI. U 
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wy lame excuse indeed for so great a liberty. 'JThe only cbangda! 

1 know not what changes he would indulge more, if he we^e listen^ 
to; I suppose by saying only, he would ne\r model every woitf in 
the verse; these changes are sufficient to confound the sense, for 
tliey make it nonsense. He renders it thus—For from my youth 
I have brought him up as a father, and from the W'omb of my 
mother I ^ve Jed him.” To a certainty this rendering cannot be 
admitted, for though he has manufactured the passage to his own 
taste by taking the unwarrantable liberty of altering the original, 
yet it was reasonable to expect tliathe would have given such words 
their true rendering after lie had modelled Uicm. This however is 
not the case, for which he changes into he translates, 

I have brought him ujp—and which he changes into rtTf^t^ 

I have leifkim. But.there is no authority in the original for add¬ 
ing the word him to these words, the oblique case of the pronoun 
he neither occurs In these words, nor in the whole verse: beside, 
would be tile first person singular preter in kal. Neither 
can the passage be translated right, as he thinks, in No. V. p. 110. 
because that writer makes ^3 one word only, whereas 3 cqp//. pre¬ 
fixed is evidently the particle of likeness, viz. like a father. If this 
verse were to be rendered, ss this writer has attempted, Viz. for 
sorrow hath bred me up from my youth, and groaning from my 
motkeVs womb, it would not only be a most unnecessary repetition, 
but it would make the narrative contradict itself. J ob had not 
been brougfit up in sorrow and groaning from his mother's womb; 
he was the son of a patriarchal king, and succeeded to the govern¬ 
ment of the Edomitlsh nation. A finer picture of tlic true gran¬ 
deur and digni^ of an eastern monarch was never drawn by any 
pen, titan it is in the original Of tiie 29th chapter. When I rcenf 
out to the gate, through the city, when I prepared my seat in the 
street, the young men saw me and kid themsefves; and the aged 
arose and stood up. The princes refrained talking, and laid their 
hand oh th^ mouth. The nobles held their peace: nhen the ear 
heard me, because I delivered the poor that cried, and the father-' 
less, and Mm that had none to help him, Sfc. Now as these writers, 
neither by taking the passages as tiiey stand, nor by changing one 
letter for another, can make common sense of them, and as the 
translations I have given are not only good sense, but also incoti- 
trovertiHy proved to be perfectly consistent with the original He¬ 
brew ; I submit the matter to those w'bo are capable id judging 
rightly, which translation ought to be received. 

Your correspondent Dr. G. S. C. has grossly misrepresented 
fnymeaning ni annitirle 1 wro|e in No. IV. p.4()5. concerning the 
words Cn nfeKn which are rendered in the translation by 

these, only. He accuses me with bmng a misquoter,” aiid tiiat 
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I*refer to Gen. 39- 19* for the very, same words. But by a closer 
examination of what I have written, it will be seen that 1 refer 
t<t.Genesis for the word H/ljn haaeeleeh, to prove that the 

same word in Chronicles should have had the same rendering. £ 
have not said, as this gentleman says I have, that the three words 
on rf?l^ nwn *are to be met with in Gen. 39- 19* but that as 

the translators have only noticed the word in Chronicles by 

the word these, and have passed over the words OTT eleeh 
heem: that the word haaeeheh ought to be translated as it 

is in Gen. 39. 19* after thie manner, or with this construction, 
thus, Tcith these mtervening things, the Philbtians meaning that the 
Ark wliicli was between the Israelites and the Egyptians when they 
•came out of Egypt, was the God, which smote the Egyp¬ 

tians with all the daughter in the wilderness. This must be obvious 
to any intelligent rea(^, because the word n7lj^ haaeeleeh, only 

is ill the passage referred to in Genesis. I have, as well as many ‘ 
of your readers, with great tabor endeavoured to understand Or. 
G. S. C. 1 hope I have; if not, it is owing to the lamentable ob¬ 
scurity of his style. I did uot, on dial account, mean to say any 
more on his articles, had not anotlier made its appearance in tlie 
JounNAi. with false charges against one of my former articles. 
'I'hereforeit has been necessary to show, even in thb, tliat he has 
again committed an unpardonable blunifor. 

This curious writer will still have it that ** tlie tmmanuel of 
Isaiah is not Christ,” yet that ‘‘ he will maintain the legal religion 
of the country contained in its creeds and articles, but not tite 
interpretations of fanatics.” Very well; but the legal reli^n of 
the country contained in its creeds and articles, teaches, that the* 
Immanuel of Isaiah is Christ.. Let any one read the passage in 
Matthew, and if words are to have their common meaning and 
acceptation, it will necessarily be granted, that they expn^sly 
fleclare, that the Immanuel of Isaiah is said by foe Apostle to 
mean Christ, Matt. ch. 1. And she shall bring forth a 

son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his peo¬ 
ple from their sins. Now all this was done that it might mfud-' 
Jilted which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet* Bshotd, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call Ms nawa Immanuel, From fois positive application of 
the words of the Brophet Isaiah by Uie Apo^e to Christ, dare any 
one who pretends to be a Chrisdan, humbly apprehend that th« 
.young woman usually called the virgin, is the same with foe pro¬ 
phetess Isaiah’s wife V* Every S ociniaii, Jew, and Mahmnetaa 
doctor, will undoubt^y approv^ of tins gentjemai^s assertion res- 
pecting this important article of our mthj but every sincere 
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Chi'iittian 'will !>o sltocked to hear such a' libertine principle 
promulgated to the world. I do not know any of the clergy iir 
the church of Etigland (except this writer) who have darfed to pub¬ 
lish opinions so contradictory to her creeds and articles, and to 
Scripture; and if there were any of this description, L do not wish 
to know them. Tite creeda and articles are clear and decisive as 
to tins Scripture doctrine, and her clergy declai-e with the Apostle 
that in Jehis Christ (Metis all the. fuhms of the Godhead hodih/. 
Cn wo pulpit is the divinity of Christ held forth in greatef purity 
than by those who are orthodox in the church of England, where 
by such, it is shown to be perfectly consistent with the declarations 
of the inspired writers, and with Christ hiraseif, who says, wo man 
hath ascended up to heaveUy but he that came duum from heaven, 
even the son of man who k in heaven, 'fhe true Christian builds 
his faith on this rocky and [ am not ashamed, nor do I feel unplea¬ 
sant on being branded by this writer with the term ** fanatic" on 
this account. We are told that there is a blessing attends every one 
• thus persecuted. Matt. 6. 11. Biessed are ye when men shall 
revile youy and persecute youy and shall my all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. 

There is another passage in Dcut. 5. 24. (English translation) in 
which I differ from the translators, because they make it appear 
that God talked with the whole nation of Isracd at Sinai, though it 
appears that he only talked with Moses; this has been objected to 
by Deists for-that reason: but when we turn to the orighuil, the 
objection vanishes. The translators have omitted noticing the 71 
hCy prefixed to O'lK Adaniy which is emphatic, viz. thcy and 

the passage is truly rendered thus; God doth talk with 

tnanj^uftd he liveth., 1 thought in doing this, I was doins; wliat 
might be useful to the cause of religion, but Dr. G. S. C. w ithont 
elucidating any difficult passage whatever, must find fault; aud in 
my own defence, I must give the reader another sample to add 
to the list of unpardonable blunders he lias made in charging me 
with behig a '^misquoter.” He asserts that I refer to Dent. 23. 
for the passage '’m DlliH-nK IST 'S that God doth 

^ n n r T r v * v; •* 

talk With the mauy and he iivetk, aud says, “ let the reader 
consult Deut. 5. 23. in any Ibble.for such a passage, at the end of 
ver. 24. the words appear," but as the words really do appear, 
whether in verses 2 J, 22, 23, of 24. is of very little moment; it 
shows the w>eakuess of this gentleman's objl^tioii. tjomwer, 
agseeably to this hasty writer’s rocoininendation I “consult" Leus- 
db^k’s Hebrew Bible, Amsleloduini, 1501. and there 1 find that 
the above passage dues not “ appear at the end of verse 24." 
though he is pleased to say it does. I’o be sure ** the words appear 
at the end of verse *24." in the Bible which Dr. G. S. C. consuUa. 
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viz. the English Bible: buC T 4iave quoted from tlie Hebrew, as is 
iny custom. 

a This writer being “aware” of what I have said in a former 
number ou the wonls Deut. 5. ‘iiJ. proving the 

word Godj to be a noun singular, and being sensible that 

• • 

this word cannot be rendered plural, brings in Jiis hacknied 
phrase “ plural of intensity,” intimating that the word “ may be 
translated singularly as a phiral .of intensity,” and tlieiefore he 
would render the words 0"n “the great God cvjerlast- 

ing.” But this is a gloss, and cannot be admitted, fur neither the 
adjective ^113, nor the adverb tSpy are in the passage. The 

word.s are unoxceptioiinbly rendered in tlie Engllsli Bible. As to 
plurals of intensity!” whether a plural relates to things high, or 
•things low, it is still a plural, und'a singular, in ail languages, must 
ever ren'ain a singular. 

J ihali, to eonclude, briefly notice aUffiher error this, gentleman 
lias committed, and whieb can only be accounted for on Ac ground-* 
of his not havingsnfliciently aequahited himself with the Hebrew 
language. In the 2nd chapter of Isaiah, ver.S^ it must be obvious 
to the learned that the ruasculine pronoun postlixed to the 

picposilidn, refers to HtiT the Imd, and not to hoitse^ the 

remote noun iul lie sentence as it stands in the original. 1 there¬ 
fore read the ver-^e agreeably to the Hebrew svnlax ; no one but 
G. S. C. can doubt it.s propriety, and it certainly is far more ele¬ 
gant than it is in the haigiish franslution ; it i*eads truly thus : The 
mountuiii of (hehoune of the T^ord shall be established in the top 
of the mount aim. ant) shall be exalted above the hills; and all 
nations shall fork unto him. Whereas the Ehglisfa 

translators by transposing n'2 Aot/se, and placing it after rriiT 

/.ord, have rendered the masculine pronoun by the neuter pronoun 
IT, and have made it refer to Abuse, instead of Lord; and thii.s 
have translated the passage: and all uatiom shall fow unto 
IT. This genlleiuan however has found tliat berosh, is a 

more proximate noun Uian JT^JT Lord, to which he says, I “ point 
as the proximate noun,” and not rrirr. Bcaily, Sir, it is scarcely 

possible to have patience, when gentlemen either wHfully, 
or by carelessly reading what 1 have said, misuuderstatid me. 

1 ha^e said that the syntax of a noun with a noun is their agree-. 
incnt in person and gender, that there is no agreeuient either in 
person, or gender between the masculine pronoun suflix in 

him, and house: neither can there beany agreement between 
unto him, and ^t^liiin the top. Tllbetrefore he cannot with 
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any truth say, that 1 have referred to ; the prououu 

orefixed to the prepoMtion, always, throughout the Scriptures 
refers to the most proximate PEUSONAl. noun, as fins writer 
Uuld have known, had he attended to the rudiments of the 
Hebrew language. I most cordially recommend tins geiil email to 
perfect himself in the grammar, and syntax of tlm language 
belbre he publishes what he calls his « CImsic Moses, and wilii 

this 1 take^y final farewell of Dr. G. S, C. 

Tf\TJ\T TIV r f AMY 
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COI.ON1 AS ANGLIA AD AMEBICiffi ORAM MISST. 

Tf-Rtia jam rediens vix maturayerat a¥.stas 
Arva Batiamarum pingui redolentia caiinft. 

Ex quo Vpfa * cruci qaa?sito in littorc solvit 
Sospite Columbus cursu, mundumque repertuni 
Addidit antiquo, quando explqrare Brit^nus 
Occidui fines Pelagi, ignotisque procellis 
Trans Atlantseos submittere carbasa flu cl ns. 

Ilium ctenim nova res, et opum miranda latent flm 
Fama, et spoute vigens sed rara; debila falci 
Messis, et antiquae sylvae, turn navibus apta 
Flumina, productaeque niniis vasta wquoraTerrae 
Sparsiits indigenis babitata, cupidine miri 
Continuu accendunt ut ameeno in llttore sedem 
Quaerat, et invent! |)artem sibi vindicet orbis. 

Ilicet instructara conscendit navita classein 
Yisendi studio, gauiietque vocanlibus Euris 
A t€rr4 abreptos demum solvisse rudentes; 
Dumque^ Sabrina ratem jiropellcns flumine prono 
Utrinque effusis crescebat latior undis, 
llle rciinquendac Palrim vcterumquc Peiiatum 
Invitns soiitiun sensim dediscit amoreni, 

Increpitaiit animi quotics concefita moranteni 
Aognria, dptatacque occursat sedis imago. 

Occiduuiii,\it perhilient, traiianti protinus mquor 
Plena reveitentcs bis Luna rcsumscrat ignes, 

Cflm Jiiga cerulei super sequora sufgere ponti 
Visa procul, volitant ecu tenuia mane sereno 


* Robertson’s History of America, book ii. p. 129. 

» In tbeyear 1496 tW Cabots sailed from Bristol, and discovered Newfonod- 
/Suid. 
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» • , 

‘ Vellera per sudum; Oiox nemitsflue vireseens 

Cemere erat propidti, classisque apputsa secondo 

Remi^eie (pitesitis paulatim allabitur oris. 

IlSrgd citi primiim nosttas senrisse cariiias 

Contigit, ailvectosque sinu excepisse Biitannos, 

Insula, tesliit eri!», nec T« ulto descret aevo 

Nonicn ab invent^ ductiim memorabilc tcri^. 

cursiis inctplum ade6 servare lenorem 

Non iliis Fortuna dedit; uoque taula secuti 

Auspicia, iiistabant jiolagus penetrare carini 

lunotum ullerii'^6, }>artisvc in&idere regais. 

* Quippe cxank'uti lustrare lalontia iiautas 

Littora, priiicif>H> n<al^ parci ingloria regis 

Sogiiitics, niox Bella alio sub sole gcrenda, 

Juraque Hoinansr dofrectans subdola Mitrae 

Obstubat Pietas—bine tot s<'ciusa per annos 

Aiigliaca llosperiojacucrunt lUtora ponlo. 

* Quill vero iinmeiiiori biiidem lux inclyta scclo 
Addifiir; utiiue aperirc novi cotuiiit.rcia inmidi, 

Mcntc movens niqjora, suoque adjiingere reguo 
Fa'inina deduct is arva Americana colouis 
Cunstituit, misitque rates, «t inoeuibus urliem 
Clausil, et algesia Biiloiium signa extulit ari'e. 

Quanquaiii cfenim soriAk noiidiini virtiite neque annis 
^ Fraterui }K)tu^re duces, aiit tiomen Elisac 
Seen rain posili^ pi xstarc in sede sulutem; 

Ne ver6 interea tot iniqidl noctc labores 
Nequicquum ineeptos premat invidiosa Vctiistas: 
Quippe <|u6d ilia memor vel nunc ostendere gaudet 
Ar\a viatori, Virgo ipcis indiditoiiui 
Virgiiiiie uonieii Regina, vetusque colonus 
Priiicipiuni Jactut, sacroque tueliir honorc. 

Nasciliir interea rerun) felicior ordo, 

Tempore quo largitusopes trans lequor ituris' 
llesperiutu Princeps, diipllcisque ittioiuiiiaCliarta!, 
Jura, quibus terr% ditio concessa coleiiti 
Libera, et unde sibi geniiiia! primordia quondam 
Traxeruiil propriis stabiiitsc legibus urbes. 

Niniiriim ante alias fainse uotissinia gentes 
Jlinc posuisse suam Nova dicitur Anglia scdeiiii 


* The olmtacles, which at that period prevented the proseentioo of British 
dih^veries in America, seem to have been the inactivity aM parumony of Henry 
VIi—Foicign wars— Reformation. 


s 

1 


Queen Eliaabctb. 


it 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh. 


* James T. granted two dialers, under the 8ancti9n of which, Virgbda 
re.e8tablishcd, and Now England foanded^. 


wa» 
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HospiUnm profugse pietatis» ct, node bipemii 
Quondam decisas avexcrat Incol'a sylvas, 

, Nunc et arundiiieis flaventia messibus arva , 

Miratur, posit^sque doiuos, parvumque senatuin, 
Necnon auspiciis itcram sub talibtis arcem 
Disjectam, potuitque sedes renovare labantes 
Virginia, ct dudum desertoK iiavita gaudet 
(liie* diu tardum assuctus deHectcre cursum 
jV^urus ubi apripte prc^^tat littora’ Cerues) 
Visere devexus breviori finite porttu. 

Salve igitur, gens nostra, ade^ fausto oinine rursus 
Sedibus insfaurata tujs—si non fluit auro 

f iibus hb rutilain volvens Plata dives ar6uain, 
non pestifero pallens sub fomice servus 
Incuinbit inadidis setern4 nocte fodinis, 

Seniinaque cffossi cogit pretiosa inetalU ; 

At tibi concessit fcecunuos ubere cainpos 
Sol propior, tibi pampineo nam palnnte colics 
1>ulce vircut; hb Morus agris raolles(|ue Icguntnr 
Castaneae, tibi uec candentes invidct lianstus 
Kugos^ iiuce trita ^ iuglans, et olentia Ccdrus 
. Iiuiexa umbrosd diflTundit brachia pinu ; 

Quid qiios ornat agros procera forma Coacse, ' 

Aut quiesita procul memoreni iolia arida Pacti; 
Quid quo more petens pretiod munera^ Vermis 
Concuss^ auratos Indus legat arbore dores. 

Nec tamen has inter se<tes feliciaque arva 
Perstitit interea jmsito Fortuua colono 
IncoDcussa ; modo ignarum Dtscordia vulgus 
Sullicifat, mod6 negbotis s|>atiatur in arvis 
jEgra fames, sive abstnisi spes vana ” inetalli 
Credita nequicquani et fulva; faliacia lymplne 
Luscrit iinmemorcni venturie messis agrestem, 

Sive expectatas vastaverit bostb aristas. 

Namquc hie cmnpositis uitro dbcordibns arints, 
Debellare novos coininutii Marte cxilonos 
Ira olim indigenas crepta ob pasciia vindex 
linpulit: ergd aderat quae gens procul accolit agris 
Stagnanti laU qo^ gurgite panditur ingens 
Ontariits, sen qn^ prmceps ISTiagam sonantes 
Devolvit fiuctus : aderaiit instructa furentes 


* The English Paritans, wtio had at first taken reftige in Holland, afterwards 

settled in Mew England, ander the sanction of one of the above cliartcrs. « 

^ Dtacoveiy of die direct passage to America, by Gosnold, in 1602. 

^ Madeira. 

^ A milk pressed from the b a favorite beverage among the.Indians.**- 

“ParcIwsbiBpilgrimcs.” 

* Codiineal. 

* Robertson’s Hbt. Posthomoos Vol. book ix. p* 189. 
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Fustc manus, cultroque, et Itaevi h corticc 
Agnikiii/ solcnneni belli instaurantia saltum; 

Et rit^ inter sc concussis dinsona tells 
Bacchanlur, partosqne canunt ante arina triumpbos.- 
Dicitur * has antmorum iras, belliquc tumultuni, 
Queih neque longa dies, neqiie viribus adtlita virfus, 
Aut pugnsc adjutrix domuit Fortmia, doirtandi 
Dulcis ainor docuisse viam, cfiini Regia Virgo^. 
Quani fors dura suis captivani avulserat Indis, 
Mutatas conqucsta vices, ct puichrior Ipsis 
Quels oppressa luaiis, raptos Ingeltat honorcs. 
Anglicus iianc juvenb miserans aniat, ip^ vicissim 
Conceptam agnoacit flaniinani, et respondit araori. 
Erg6 bellantes ioiti flexure HynKniei, 

Infensseque novo sociantur fcedcre gentes. 

Tempore non alto maria Atlantaea * Ctdonus 
Transiit, advertens tibi, Pensylvmiia, proram. 

Non ilium Mars sanguineus, non |)ompa triuinpbi 
Plcta snpervaoui raptos dediicit in agros, 

Si*d placida innocui posoit sitie crimlnc regiii 
Conecssos iiitnt fines fundamiiia, vitas 
Integer, ct murum simplex, habituque severus ; 

Turn leges et jura dabat, parv&que suorutu 
Et Pater et Index idem reguabat in aul-2i. 
liospitis, ut fania est, placidis virtutifous aequi 
Iiidrgeiiaadductus, sytvas atque abdita lustra 
Deseruit, vacuamque gcrens post terga pliaretrani 
ipsuinque et iiudos trepid^ cum conjiige uatos 
Imperio facili laitus subinisit, et uitro 
Gestiit excultai rationem agnoscerc vita>, 

Et data jiirato sanctvif pignora ballco 
Ipse fidem firmans, et non violabile fo?dus. 

Parte alia interc^ tibes aux^re Coloni; 

Suadet eniin diuturua quies, atqiie otia rebus 
Addita; sic qtiondam Kegln4 Terra-Maria?, 

Sic gemtnutu, Carolina, tibi, Rege auspice, regmtm 
Crevit, et Eboracuui, extremisque Georgia calupis, 
Et Nova cultori cessit Jerseia Britatmo. 

Id verb interea, oubd parvas Anglicus hosjtes 
Dilectis olim tituiis signaverit urbes, 

Ne vununi reputa; quoiiiani stepe ilia tuenti 
Meeiita contmub veteris prmdnlce^recursat 
Htnc desiderium Fatruc, et divimtita orta 
Mnemosyne solitos aniino revocabit aniores. 

Tails in Epiro-q^uoiidaiii capta liectoris Uxor 
Gaudebat simulata fovens nova Pergama veris: 

Robertson’s HUt. America, Post. Yol. p. * 

TItc emigraUon of William Penn. 
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* Qnlppe obversa oculos quotiea siimitacra lacesnunt, 

Seu pHscam referunt formam, .seu nomina rerun, 

Implicuit cordi quanini prior ususanioreni, 

«Spectantuui toties animus dulcedine qu^dam 
• Illudi, et tacito furtim sub pectore fictis 

Gaudet imaginibus, subtilcinquc arripit utnbram. 

His adeb auspiciis multos stabilita per annos 
Dives opuin, geinhuqiic tenens cotnmercia nmiidi, 

Crevferat ab&cissis Columbia tutior oris. 

Felix 1 sub patrio firaiaiis tutatniiie vires, 

Si tandem Britonum iu>tt immenior esset avorun, 

Nee fal.s& egisset deeeptam nominis uiiibr^ 

Improba li^rtas matema in viscera ferrum 
Vertcrc, ct aeternas Naturae abrumpere legea> 

At verb scclerum tautorun exquirere causas 
Mens rofugit, neqite jura velim pcr|)eiidere belli 
Mutua fratenii:—sat erit devisse diremlam 
Sanguine amicitiam ct sua regna avulsa Britannis. 

HENRICUS LATUAM, 

M Cell. JEn. Nas. Junii 10. 1812. 


On the Hebrew Numeralsf and different Modes of Notation, 
ExtiUcted from Mr. Hewlett's Bible. 


NO. II. 

“ Even nil they that wov numlnrred were six hundred tJmtsand and three thoumwt 
and^te hundred anil fifty," — INumberg, Chap. i. c. 46. 

It has been remarked, that all the sums, as they stand in this chapter, 
(except one) end in even hundreds, or with two ciphers. This is next 
to an impossibility, and commentators have said, that Moses only gave 
round numbers $ but if there was really a numbering of the people, 
(which will not be denied) it was as easy to express the right number 
as tlie wrong. It should be remembered, also, Aat accuracy w-as in 
a great measure required, in order to the just administration of certain 
laws respecting the Levites, the first-born, ‘ the offering to the Lord,* 
&c. Exod. XXX. 14.; but to talk of this, and to omit, in the summa¬ 
tion of a series of numbers, «dl that were under 100, will be deemed 
preposterous. Such a notation does not at all agree with the exactness 
observed in Gen. v. nor wirii the numbers in Ezra, ch. ii. and Nehes* 
miah, ch. vK. where Ae reader will hot find sums ending with a cipher 
efftener than vnth any other figure. 

A more general cause of the alteration and confusion of the numbers 
in the Bibfe was the adoption of numerals, instead of writing sums 
Swords at length. This’practice, we know, was very ancipnt; and 
many pf th<»e numeral letters were so similar, that they might eauuly 
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have been mistaken for each otlier.—S m Dr, Kemicott, vol. ii. p. 209. 

'riiijs, the 2 (2) may be easily taken for the 3 the 3 (3) for 
3 (50), the T (4) for T (200;, or for tlie *1 (5(X)), the p (60) for 
the D (600), ihe H (S), for the fj (400), &c. Besides, as Buxtorf 
observes (Thesaur. Gram.) in the notation used by the Masoretes, 
the alcph, witli two small dashes over it, instead of an unit, stood 
for a thousand, and y 'which in the ordinary mode of numeration, 
is 71, they thus m^de 1070. Fartlier, by placing a dht, or a virgule, 
over any common numeral, they increased it in a ten^fold proportion. 
Now, we know that a propensity to the marvellous is natural to man; 
and no'one can open any of the Talmudic writings, without being 
convinced that it was never indulged by any jseople to greater excess 
than by the Jew's. Whenever the Rabbins wrere in the least doubt, 
therefore, or whenever they might suppose them w'as a dot, or a dash 
over a letter, which would multiply it by ten, tJiey were likely to insert 
the larger number in preference to the less. 

Besides, the .ancient Hebre\v MSS. were \vTitten in characters that 
very much resembled the old Samaritan; and tliere were some of 
these which w«e easily confounded, though, from inspecting our 
printed copie^Hjjjf the Bible, we should not now jjerceive any resem¬ 
blance. Ind^^ so very difTerent arc the characters of some of the 
MSS. now in existence fn)m those in the printed copies, that Dr. 
Keunicott says, there is in the Bodleian library a MS. of the book of 
Job, which few Hebrew scholars can read, though w'ritten in tlie 
Hebrew character. 

But it deserves particular notice, that there was a mode of notation 
used in Palestine, about the time of Christ, the kuowdedge of which 
had been lost for many ages. It was .at last restored by the labors of 
the late learned Mr. Swinton, from an attentive examination ‘o£ the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, apd some old Sidonian coins. From the 
valuable communications which he made to the Royal Society (see 
vols. 48 and 50.) tve learn some important fitets :—1. That the 
Palmyrene dialect was, in almost every respect, like the Syriac. 
2. That there is a surprising alEnity between the Chaldee letters and 
the Palmyrene. .3, That the Chaldee characters were used at Tadmor, 
and in all the neighbouring parts of Syria, during tlte first, second^ 
and tliird centuries of the Christian iEnt. And 4. That the Palmy¬ 
rene inscriptions may be considered as manuscripts in the Chaldef^ 
or Hebrew character, from fifteen to seventeen hundred years old. 
But, in comparing the Palmyrene alphabet vrith tlie present Hebrew, 
it appears that the is extremely different. Tlie vau, that im¬ 
portant numeral, has, at least, four distinct forms; and so likewise 
has the yod. One form of the samech is precisely the same as tke 
•final mem. The pe is exactly one form of the vau. The resch U, in 
general, either like the oin, or the tzad. One form of the o«* is very ISte 
one of the sameckf and the than and nun are extremely similar. 
Now, though the sense may, In general language, serve to determine 
which letter is intended, yet what sagacity could discriminate them 
widi any certainty, when u^d, above a tlibusand years after, merelf 
as numerals ? 
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The tables of numerals, which Mr. Swinfon was enabled to torm, 
are extremely curious, and intimately connected with the present sub- 
, jeet. k appears that unity ..was expressed by the Pelasgic, oy Attic 
character 1. which foryoMr was repeated as many times. For 
they used a character very much like our small printed (y), from 
which the Romans, by cutting olF the tail, may be supposed to have 
borrowed their numeral, (.v;, and by joining another to if at the 
angular point, their x, or mark for ten. Their ten was represented 
by a character something like the Hebrew cap/ij or inverted 3 , 
in the Homan numerals, and 1 on the right hand made it lOO, thus j 
S A l‘he Palmyrene pe, which rescnibles oar written figure stood 
for 20, though the same letter in Plebrew represents 80. Tlie thou> 
sand wras expressed by the two characters resembling inverted C’s, 
^d unity added, thus; ZD S /. Two tliousand was ZZi If. Ten 
thousand ZD ^ Zd/, &c. For this character, the inverted 3 , in 
time, became a substitute; and, at last, when united with the [, it 
formed the D, or mark for 500. In an inscription containing Palmy¬ 
rene numerals, {published by Gruter, the five was a prostrate > , 
which, when set upright, is precisely the Roman character. Indeed, 
it is easy to perceive, tliat this mode of notatipi^escmblos the 
Roman in many respects; but yet the latter has sori3|B|||eculiaritics of 
its owm. We know that a less numeral standing beh^ a greater, is 
to be subtracted from it; and when put after, is to be added to it. 
Thus, XC is 90, and CX 110 ; but how should wc iilter and pervert 

such numbers as these, CCIDDCDXLIX, I 3 D> LX, loXCIV, 

X and M, unless we had a clue to solve the difficulty ? Now, it is 
extremely probable, that somethijig like both these modes of notation, 
among other contrivances for abbreviation, wa.s introduced into the 
copies of the Holy Scriptures; and, in those dark and dreary ages, 
when tlic transcripts w’cre made, and all Europe was immersed in 
ignorance and barbarism, it would have been almo.st miraculous, if 
the Jew'ish Rabbins, to wdiom, as well "ts to the rest of the w^orld, the 
Hebrew had for many ages been a dead language, could have under¬ 
stood what no one else did; or, IX ( oNVEim>.« Tno.sE coAienrx nvaie- 
RALS IXTO WORDS AT LENGTH, could liavc avoided such mistakes, as 
seCm to have been inevitable. 

To mnder the subject of notation in general more intricate and 
perplexing, it was not unusual for the Greeks, when subject to the 
Romans, to mix Latin letters with their own, particularly on their 
coins, and in* their inscriptions : but if they ever mixed their nume¬ 
rals, we know that the same chiiracter (X), v/hich, with the Romans, 
expressed ten, with the GreelA represented a thousand. 

“Thelearned Vignoles,” says Dr. Kennicott, vol. i. p. 531. “has 
offered a conjecture, which well deserves to be considered. It is,* 
that the numbers in the Hebrew Bible were at some former period 
expressed by marks analogous to our qpmmon fibres, 1, 2, 3, &c. 
abd that these marks for numbers, having perhaps been communicated 
by . the Arabians together, with their vowel points, were used by 
soKrtev if not all, the Jewish transcribers, before the Doctors of 
Tibedsis . published their particular copy of the Hebrew Bible, in 
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which all contracrions were discontinued, and the numbers were con¬ 
sequently expressed by words at full length.” 'This conjecture, how¬ 
ever nt»v, is countenanced by some numbers, the mistakes in which .. 
are most easily accounted for, by admitting the addition,* omission, ^ 
or transposition, of a cipher. In 1 Sam. vi. JO. we read, that the 
Lord smote 5(X)70 Philistines, for looking into the ark; but in the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, the sum is only 5070. In 1 Kings, iv. 26. 
wc read, that Solomon had 10,000 stalls for horses; but in z Chron. 
ix. 25. only 1000. • And in 2 Chron. xiii, 3. 17. we reatl, that Abijah 
took the held with an army of 400,000 * chosen men* of Judah, and 
was opposed by Jeroboam at the head of 800,000 * chosen men* of 
Israel; and that there were slain f;f the men of Israel 500,000. ’The 
preceding autlior’s conjecture seems here very probable, that a cipher 
has been improperly inserted in each of these three sums; the 
subtraction of which will reduce Uicm to J.'0,()tX), 80,000, xmd 50,000, 
the very numbers contained in tJie old Latin translatioji of Josephus, 
and doubtless expressed originally in the Greek, wliich has been 
iiltered to corroborate the numbers in Chronicles, it should have 
been remarked here, that the ciplicr with the Ar.ibians w'as, a mere , 
point, (.') easilWnserted wlrre it was not, and easily omitted where it 
really was. iHte Greeks, in -all probability, borrowed the use of 
their point, or short dash, from them; and its power, when put under 
any of tluir numerals, it is well known, is a multiplication by a 
thousand. 

This might serve, perhaps, to account for tlie final ciphers in the 
numbers of the tribes, and also ior the remarkable circumstance, that 
in all numbers above a thousand, in the books of the Old Testament, 
before the time of Ey.ra, there are bip about six that end with one 0, ' 
:ind not half tiiai number which end with any other hgure. All the 
rest end with two or tliree 0*s ; juid the instances, as tl;ey appear from, 
the Concfsrdanccs. are nearly throe hundred. 

An ingenious author has lately attempted to reconcile, with some 
more probable aec»uinis, the enonnons numbers mentioned in the 
Hindoo Chronology, by omitting two or three of tlie ciphers; and 
the experiment has succeeded better than could have been expected, 
'fho sumo mode of correction has been applie^i with success to two or 
three passages of HereJotus and Diodorus Siculus. See Ompemoit 
fa Ihe Uoip liihhy p.'fiS. 6 b 182. where the reader will find much 
curious information and conjectural criticism on the present subject. 

If any one shotild be disposed to doubt the incorrectness of the 
numbers in the Bible, as they now stand, it may be duly necessary 
fs>r him to refer to the learned Dr. Kennicott s Dissertations on the' 
State of dte Hebrew Text, where this** subject is frequently mcit. 
tioned ; or, parti ctilarly to the three copies of the catalogue of those 
wlio returned from the captivity, in consequence of the decree' of 
Cyrus. These three copies, taken from Ezra, Nehcmiah, and Es^ras, 
notwithstanding the many varhttions tliat are to be found in tJiexn at 
present, must have originally, agreed, being evidently meant to record ^ 
the very same names, with the very saine^ numbers. The numbers, 
though varying much in several of the particular sums, are yet added ' 
up, in all the three printed catalogues, and form the >amc total,' 
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♦S,3(50and yet,” says Dr. Kennicott, "the real sum total, at 
present, of the Utrgesi of the Uiree sets of numbers is less than 42,360 
by 8400.” 

These general* remarks on the different modes of notation used by 
the Jews, on the viirious causes Mvhich might have led to error and 
misrepresentation, without the least wilful intention to alter or de¬ 
prave the Holy Scriptures, may serve, at least, to remove the objec¬ 
tions of serious, well-disposfed persons, with respect to the very 
extraordinary magnitude of. some numbers in the inspired writings, 
and their discrepancy with respect to otliers, that are used on me 
same occasions. Similar causes have produced similar errors in all 
ancient books; and, in reprinting modem works, mistakes with respect 
to numbers are most frequent, and seem unavoidable. 

'When we consider the great antiquity of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
different ages in which they were written, the times tlirough wdiich they 
passed, the great number of copies that have been made from them by 
Scribes of the Jewish nation in different ages, under persecutions and 
privations, by no means favorable to literary accuracy, we may con¬ 
sider it as a signal blessing of Divine Providence, that the Holy Bible 
should have reached us in such purity and integrity as w’e now' find it; 
tliat there should be no various readings, thatlifcan alFcct any 
essential article of faith, or practice; nor any thing that can detract 
from the general credibility of its narratives: but that all the principal 
discrepancies arising from arbitrary and vari-able signs, not well under¬ 
stood, from partial obliterations of some copies, perhaps, or, lastly, 
from unavoidable ignorance and misapprehension, should relate only to 
KAM£8 of FEiUiONii and PLACfiS, and mere numbers. 

H, 


HESYCHIUS VINDICATED. 


, says Hesychius, tou citXii'fxyWf ^ fix&uysios yjj. 

Martin, here observes—" TrojunISum so/tim, .simile hepati succum 
habenti multum et dividenti per corpus ; aut respiciendum ad 
and Kustcrobserves—" Videtur referendum ad 
^od Hesychius hie cum confuderit.” The following quota- 
.tion from the Thesaurus Liuguiz drawees of H. Stephens is suffi¬ 
cient to vindicate Hesychius : " Agroetas apud Apollonii Schol. 
dicit sicut et o5r«g, voWolg dici tijv 

termm fmgiferam; per allegoricum illud, Promethei jecur ao 
aquila ianian, deciarari dicens, optimam regionem Promethei ab 
Aeto Buvio vastari." 


2Vtn. Call. Camb^ July 1/1812. 


E. H,, BARKER, 
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ON THE TYRIAN INSCRIPTION. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

I feel myself much obliged to your correspondent 
for his interpretation of the Tyriau Inscription, of which I gave 
some account in your Ninth Number. He will allow me, however^ to 
make a few observations on the new readings which he proposes. ^ 

1. 1 do not find that E. C. has given a sufficient reason lor setUiig 
aside the reading proposed by Barthelemy, and ailopted by me, wliea 
we add an aleph to 'I'lie arguments, which 1 submitted to you on 
this subject, are n(»t answered by your learned corresjmudent; he must, 
therefore, allow me to consider them in the mean time, at least, aa ■> 

valid. -j * u 

2. E. r. reads the doubtful letter, of which I have said so mucn, 
as a mem in one place, and as a ihin in all the other instancy of its 
oc*c*urrence. I think he will see, on fuitJier reflection, that he murt 
make his choice betiveen the two. The same letter (for,tlie form is 
still the same) cannot have the power both of ni and of sh. 

3. E. C. reads tlie last letter of the first hue as a daleth. I am 
still mcliiied to think with Bartliclemy, Svvinton, and Bayer, that it is 
a resh, F.et its form he accurately examined, and compared with that 
of the m/i in other parts of the Inscription. 

4. TT pN —cimstfinilift or Jirmhf beloved. I have, I confess* 

some dirtieidlies about this new reading. PN was used, undoubtedly,' 
in Hebrew, as a particle of affirmation, assent, tS:c. )t repealcdty 
recurs as such in the 27th chapter of Dcmreronoiny, and seems t 9 
aniouDt ill signification to, “ be it so,"—“ this is true, *■—or some si|^ 
expression. But I know of no example in Hebrew, which, I thuifc, 
could strictly justify the phrase TT P». Syri^Chaldaic, 

however, E. *C. may find some authority for his reiding, Ihe word 
PN occurs once as a substantive noun in the O. T. The passage is 
in the doth chapter of Isaiah—PN >11^3 -pin'. “ shidl bl^ 
himself in the (lod of truth." This version is slrictlv Mcurate, 

is evidently in regimen; and therefore this translation is to be 
preferred to that of the LXX, who take PN ad.jectively 
-Ac -rov k'jy riv oihri^ivw. Now the Syriac translator renders these same 
words ** Wess himself truly m God." 

'Fhe Synac, indeed, has the verb in the Part. Ethp„ while in the 
Hebrew it is in the FuL Ithp .; and ^1 can only be translated 
•adverbially. In Syro-Chaldaic the word was probably thus written; 
and it is certainly used ailverbiaUy in the N. T. Tlius in St. Matuiew, 
'Au.r,v }^u, OtuY, Sec. Itappeara, then, that amen gradually bwame 
more extended in its use and signification. But though I have aaid as 
much as I caa in fiivor of the hypothesis of E. C. lam yet ddubtfui 
whether Tl PM be consistent with the kliom of the liebiaw, or the 
Syriac, or the Chgidatc. I have likewise to observe, ffiRt Tl> which 
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E. C- of course reads for Tn, ought to l>e, (to serve bis purpose) 
a participle. *1 believe , ho wever, Uiat he will find no'exampte of the 
occurrence of *n, or from which it can be inferred th^t it is 
ever used but as k snbstiintive noun. In Uie Song of Solomon HTT 
recurs ver\ fiequcntlj'—** iiiv love,” or, “ arnica mea" as Jerome has 
it. Bui if "m be always used as u hiibstuntive noun, the difiiculty, 
with respect to the reading propow'd, bocoiiies yet greater. 

5. 'I'he ne:U remark, which I have to make, relates to the parti¬ 
cle 1, which K. C. translates ** otherwise. ” I recollect only one 
evainple, by which this inter{>retatioti can be sanctioned by the English 
\;crsion of tlie O. T.— iTPH - ** Otherwise it shall come to pass.” 
(1 Kings, i. <21.) Now upon this single, and, 1 must add, dubious 
example, (^^iVtr it is nut authorised cither by the Septuagint or by the 
Vulgate,) E. C. can hardly expect iis to translate the *j in our 
Phocfiiciau Inscription ** otherwise,'* when ten thou.stmd examples 
prove that the common meaning of this cunjiinctise particle was 
simply ** and. ’’ 

6'. preserved a second time.” In order to suit the 

sense, which E. G. would give to the Iiiscriptioii, the verb ought to be 
in the part. pret. Kal — "ITDlCt- It is true, that the van is sometimes, 
though rarely, cwmilted. 

7* “ Benassur, safely preserved, son 

of etbedassur.’* E. C. connects these words with the preceding part of 
the sentence, by supposing the intervention of the conjunctive particle 
with,” which, however, is not to be found in the original. I w'ould 
suggest to E. C. that the use which he makes of the part, pret, Kal 
does not seem to be quite authorised; and his nominatives absolute are 
likewise rather unusual. 

S. d!i>P —“ wlio equally heard their cries.” 1 suppose, that 

E. C. translates the particle of similitude 2, by the word “ equally.” 
I do not recollect any authority for this. But where does he get the 
relative pronoun ** who J” D^p caiuiot l>e translatcfi •' their cries 
it signifies, ** their voice.*' If the io,criber had iiitond<>d to write 
their cries," or rather ** their voices," we should have had On!?p. 
p. DD">2''-“ s»«d blessed them.” I can find no conjunctive 
particle here which may be translated ** and." *p2'^ is the third 
person sing, of the Jut. Kal —of the verb ^12* How then can it be 
rendered in the past time ? 

iO. In the new repuluigs propi>scd by E. C. the collocation of the 
words does not always appear to me to be usual. 

lJ|>on the whole, Uien, I hope £. C. will pardon me, if 1 recom¬ 
mend it to him to re-considcr pie Inscription. 


W. DRUMMOND. 


Logie Mmandf July it , 1813. 
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To «HE Editok of the Classical Jovrsal. 

In order to do justice to the common interpretation of Iliad i, 
283. I shall bring into one view the arguments which support it. 
Professor Person’s version, as given by him in his note to the Orestes^ 
line 663. is this : 

** Rogo te nt irain contra Achillcm tuani dimittas.” 

The Professor has not condescended to justify this version ; yet mj 
Cambridge opponent calls it an exquisite note'. On the contrary 
I think it unworthy of his great name, as he uses assertion only for 
proof, and moralises with a lofty confidence on the prejudices of other 
critics, while he has hurried himself, and his readers, into an error. 

1. While A c-o-ojtttet, it is allowed, generally governs an accusative, 
a sufficient reason can be assigned why, in this place, it governs a 
noun in the dative. This verb signifies to request, suppftcate ; but 
it does not exclusively imply a superior b. mg for its object. On the 
other hand, ujeaftm and et^xoftett suppose prayer or supplication to the 
Gods ; and these govern die dative case. Now Homer, in this place, 
has given to xlra-nfien the government of these verbs, because Nestor 
Vidshed to impress on Agamemnon, that Achilles was the God, who 
alone was to protect the ships, and that the same humble supplication 
was to be presented to disarm his wrath, as the wrath of an offended 
deity.* This is not a mere supposition : for Ulysses, when deputed 
in the Ninth Book to solicit liis return, thus tells him, Sv a aXMvf 

nxrx^«ct«i/i Tu^»unevf kxtx trr^ffT^i', c. <rf, ^nr uf, Tlrtvrt, line 

301, &c. 

2. Nestor could not hope to disarm Achilles of his VTath, unless 
he first could soften Agamemnon, who was the aggressor, and induce 
him to join in the supplication. But tlie king, he knew, had already 
'given his word, that he would not ask him to stay, v. 173. Nestor 


' Therrmaik in the test leads inctoexpo.ee an obvious blunder of l.a>r<l 
Monboddu, Origin of Language, vol. ii. p. 1 ,^ 8 . livery intelligent reader,*^ 
say, ho, “thonjd* l»c do not understand Greek, may perceive, that Nwtor me» 
a very improper argument to persuade Achilles to lay aside, his anger, when b« 
luentions that he vras the hvlwvrk o/ the Greeks.” Bntiliis observation was mada 
nut to AebiUes, but to Agauumnon. Nestor knew that iiu conhidcratioii was so 
likely to appease ttiis prince, or to'indoee hhn to w itlidraw bfs menace, as to 
inipre.s^ on his mind tite sober conation, that the hero, whom he threatened to 
disgi-aee, was necesraiy tiot only ti^ie surccss, but even to Ric security, of the 
Gret'k.'t. Accordingly, when in the sequel Agamemnon became sensible tliat tbe 
fleet was to be preserved only by the person ami valor of Achilles, his res^t* 
nieut is dissipated 4 and he sends the most bnmUiatiug offers to invite his retnm. 
The acknowledgment was made in tire hearing of Achilh’.s, and as it was madg 
to the ni:in who bad dishonored him, it was calculated itt the highest de^e to 
gratify and to appease him. The object of Monboddo is to expose the losiiffi* 
ciencyof Dr.Cls^e, while, iatrt||h, hi piily esppfCsbUpwn folly. 

VojuVI. No. XI. N 
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meets this objection, and says, Avreif tyuyf Xuv»ft»t whuh 

means,'as I have already explained, Do thon, Atrides, si^press thy 
own anger; ‘and as thou hast declared that thou wilt not petition 
Achilles to stay here, I will take this upon myself, and supplicitte 
him to dismiss h's rage.” Nestor, here using the present for trie 
JiUnre tense, actually supplicates Achilles, while he meant that lie 
tpOM/rfdoi^; and. this indirect method of supplicating him w'ould, he 
knew, be Ihe most effectual way to do it. Moreover, the poet, in a 
Ihie, put in the mouth of Thersites, thus alludes to the disputed 
verse, II. n. 241. 

*AX>.« udx* tVK *A^tXXt!i' 

This verse, the meaning of which being the following, ’A-jciXX^i 
t'jx. g 'Tt jjaXaj, iexxu feiSt. a glanccs at the interce-sion of Nestor j 

and insinuates that he had been too "successful in appeasing Pelide.s 
of his wi*aih. If Homer, therefore, may he allowed to be his own 
commentator, he establishes wnth certainty the common intcrpi-e- 
tation. 

3. If Homer intended the sense maintained by my adversaries, he 
would have W'rittt n not iyurF. x (nrafutt^ but iyi 2E Xivc-a^t. Poison 
has introduced the pronoun into his version ; and perspicuit)- rendered 
it equally necessary in the original. On tlris supposition, moreover, 
it would have been sulheient in the poet to say, xtmfun fitiifii* %,ixm. 
The word *A; 5 iXX?V is not only redundant, but it renders the whole 
clause equivocal; th<f context alone being sufficient to make it evident, 
that Achilles \vas the object of Agamemnon’s anger. 

4. Nestor addressing Agamemnon does not .say but rm fiim ; 
and this insertion of the possessive renders his language emphatic, by 
contrasting it with A%iXXYii yfiXn in the ensuing clause. But the new 
interpretation destroys the contrast, and takes, aw’ay all propriety 
from an expression, wliich would otherwise he very appropriate. 

5. According to Poi son’s const!’iction, and yfiXait both ejLpres.s 

the resentment of Agamemnon, and arc thus made synonymous, or 
nearly so. Tliis confounds not only the meaning of two distinct 
words, but the character of two very different heroes, whicli Homer 
ever keeps distinct. Mstag sometimes is used in a good sense, and 
denotes courage-, or strength of mind ; and therefore the poet applies 
it to Atrides, who, though not wise and just, is ever sedate and 
decorous. On the other hand, j^ixts means fury or ragp, and per¬ 
fectly suited the impetUou* character of Achilles. The latter noun 
is never applied to Agamemnon, but when it is intended to distort 
or exaggerate his passion ; and on the contrary, the fonmer never to 
Achilles, but where it is intended to speak with respect of, or to dignify, 
his resentment. He resisted the deputies witli great firmness, yet 
with great politeness and dignity. AWordingly, Ajax, on his return, 
says to Atrides, y’ il^Xlt er/Sternu gfxvtf Axx' trt fHxXtf 

XltfssrXaaiTM fUMOfi II. fX. 67fi. 

This remark my Cambridge Opponent endeavours to set aside, by 
the following criticilim: By the poet means, the rage which 

. he showed on the spot; but must be considered etiuivalent to 
iimulteu. xix$s* wtfimt says Hesychius. lUtUtt fcirnt 
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fitSiuti afc therefore two different things; the .*night be 

^checked, while tlie still existed; so that »iri^ is here highly 
proper in the sense of detndeii* Now this triticisnf, from begin- 

C 'ng to end, is in exact opposition to the truth ; and I wondw 
at it could have been dictated. If this be true, we are to con¬ 
sider fts synonymous witli x«t6?, grudge^ revenge, or steadfast 

hate .* sec II. i. 82. But the known character of Achilles, as open, 
fiery, and impetuous, and the constant application of the term to 
him in the course of the Iliad, show that it has quite a[ different niean- 
ing. I was surprised to be told, that Hesychins gives.this explana¬ 
tion } and, upon consulting him, I see that he does not. His text is 
«{yi, iTtfAm ; and is, no doubt, corrupted. A critic has proposed 
an emendation, and my adversary has thought himself free to repre¬ 
sent the licentiousness of conjecture for the genuine words of Hesy- 
chius. This is in character, .and 1 am persuaded that nothing but 
artifices of this kind can support his cause. 1 submit whether Hesy* 
chius had not written hrtfiutw.^, f.iriou^- rngf‘. This is precisely 
the sense of : and he thus agrees with Suidas, who explains it 
transient fury; and with Horace, who calls anger ^revisfuror. 

6., The supporters of the new version maintain that is a 

mere conjunction— then, after that, besides, in addition. Now suppo¬ 
sing that it has tliis sense, the use of it here is incongruous; and 
forms a species of connexion,' to which there is nothing similar in 
Homer, or in any other Greek author ; and affords, withal, a sense 
tautologous, puerile, and totally unworthy of Homer, or any writer 
of sense. ** Do thou, Atrides, restrain thy anger„ and then I supplicate 
thee to dismiss thy rage towards Achilles.” So Nestor commands 
Agamemnon to restrain his anger. To this succeeds another act; 
and w’hat is that ? he snjppticates liiin to do what he has already com¬ 
manded to be done! ! But. 1 maintain, that has no such 

meaning. It always marks opposition, contrast, expressed of implied. 
This I have already shown by various instances ; and that, after 
the errors, into which my adversary has fallen, respecting 
the use of this word, he should again, without proof, hazard the 
assertion that it signifies dcinde, is really surprising. He seems to 
tliink that he can with safety and impunity assert any thing, if it be 
to support Heyne and Professor Person. I wfill let him know, that 
the .authority of these men, how^ever great in other respects, is of 
no momtiti;, when opposed hy die autliorily of reason ; and the 
attempt of so feeble a critic to bear them up, when overwhelm¬ 
ed by the weight of argument, can only provoke ridicule.— 
Heyne refers to two passages, where lie Supposes to mean 
ei preetereh ; but I affirm widi confidence diat he is mistaken. In 
Od. ?cv. 159. it means the s|me with having *w pim implied— 
« I received from Nestor not wdy every kind attention, while in his 
house, but I bring rich presents.” 

So also in Od. vii. 121. Not only pears grow old upon pears, 
hut («vr«^) grapes upon grapes.” This particle, followed by the 
pronoun i 7 «i, occurs scores of times in the course of the IHad and 
Odyssey ; dnd in every place it presents an evident contrast or oppo- 
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sttt6n, 'with some noun or pronoun preceding it. 1 will toke the first 
instance dial presents itself: * ^ 

^E-.'6^6( yd^ fiit Kiivtf iftSf dtiett ‘xevXiftnv, 

"Of x>* i“s» »iviu ini uXXi Je ^d^iu 

Aurd^ lyan ug fMt ^mu tneti el^irrfC. Tl. IX. 312. 

Achilles received the deputies, Ajax and Ulysses, as friends, and 
treated thchi with kindness; but he could not but know and dislike 
the double character of the latter: he knew, also, that all tlie Grecian 
chiefs were greatly displeased with the insolent conduct of Atrides, 
and yet had nf)t the magnanimity to declare their sentiments. At tlieir 
duplicity, or -want of firmness, in this respect, Achilles glances, 
when he says that “ he liated ilie man, as he did tlie gates of Hades, 
who said one thing with his tongue, and entertained another in his^ 
breast ’*—ixmef and iya are opposed, and etvru^ marks the opposition 
betw^een them. This observation has escaped Heyne, whose learned 
labors I greatly value, though I by no means think him an oracle. 

7. I observed that with a noun in the dative, and another 

in tlie accusative, means to //Mr/, tfirous; ‘ a sense, the reverse of 
that given to if by Person. This observation my adversary 

evades in the following manner:-“ Your correspondent 

takes for gi anted the very thing he ought to prove. If, therefore, 
Achilles denotes the object of tlie motive implied in the mean¬ 

ing will be to hurl at Achilles !! viz. if Achilles be the object hurled 
at, he is the object hurled at. Very concisely proved. XoAoir 'A%ihXnit 
in this place, can signify nodiing but his anger Jor^ or totvards, 
Achilles. My argument supposes, dial ’Ax,iXX^ depends upon, or is 
governed by fttd'iftsr: and this is the construction adopted by Heync— 
* Atride, tu autem’ compesce tuam iram; eriim ego ipse supplico 
tibi, ut in Achillem deponas iram.* He, however, says, nisi mavis 
dictum pro us nieaning, I suppose, that the 

depends upon p^ix^p, or a preposition understood, and not on 
the verb. This, I presume, is die acceptation of Person, and is that 
intended by your correspondent; though no construction appears to 
me more fallacious. The dative case is often used, I grant, by the 
poets, for the genitive; but then the m^'aning of ’Aj^iXxHti 
would be die anger o/ Achilles himself, and not the anger of another 
towards him. Thus to'wards the beginning, ■«'€ read, 'Ayu/usftp«P4 
fvftf for ’Ay»fi{upepts 6v/*S ; and it would be perverse in thi^xtreme to 
render this the passion towards Agamemnofi.** Yet my opponent 
roundly asserts, that the phrase can, in this place signify nothing but 

* Lord Monbndtlo renders 'AyjKhrii fM9tfji,tp -fi'MPf to /orfficc Achilhs for hit 
passion^ and supports tliis constniction irinii a passufre of Herodotus, lifi. viii. 
c. S40. which must be allowed to be very apposite. And tiiis passage! ought to 
notice, because, in candor, 1 ought to allow, that it sets aside, in part, my 
assertion, that eoniicctea witli a dative noun, necessarily means to 

hkri, transfer^ remore. Pomon treats the Scotch interpretation witli contempt, 
tiiougli it IS for more jnstiliable than bis own. Yet no man would think of such a 
eonstroction aa tJmt adopted by Scotch critic, unless it were to avoid soma 
diificalty. .1 ^ » 
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the anger of Agamemnon towards Achilles. I reply, such a sense 
is not admissible) because contrary to all analogy. The very expres. 
5lon occurs in II. ii. 241. and has there no such signification j nor can 
^ instance of the same kind be found in all Homer, nor, I believe, 
nt any other Greek author. Resting on the solidity of these argu¬ 
ments, I venture to contradict Person, Hoync, and Bmnck; and I 
hope your correspondent will not again have the assurance to oppose 
his own assertions, pr even these great names, to reason'^and truth. 
At all events, I wish to attract the attention of those,* who are most 
competent to decide. For these I WTite; and I am confident in the 
end of their suffrage. 

JOIJS JONES, 


Critical and Explatiatory Notes on the PROMETllEVS OesMOTES 
of JEsc\i)lm; *mith Strictures on the GlossAET i and the Notes 
to Mr. Blotnfield^s Edition. 


NO. IV. 


V. 13. ^EMnOAllN. Upon this word, in the sense of the httsinrss 
in hand, I have spoken in the Class. Journ. No. vii. p. 209.: I shall 
here make some furdier'obscrvations upon it. It appears to me, that 
the proverbial phrase, xtt t, troFiv, ret which is used in the 

sense of to mind the business bfore you, had its origin in the story, 
which, if I remember rightly, is told of Thales: as he was once 
gazing at the stars, he was so absorbed in his own astronomical 
thoughts, that he did not perceive that he li;id fallen into a ditch, 
and was rebuked by an old woman, whose language has thtis been 
translated, 

Itl luck utttnds the man, who looks too hig;h, 

And sun a star, but mt a marl-pit spy. 

This unlucky fall might become a standing joke against the philoso¬ 
phers ; hftnee Themist§in Oral. 24. p. 307. D. (cited by Valckenaer, 
in his Diatr. p, 26.) says, (^pv^^eti i^o/nKeci ^eJiatuthot) TA 'EN 
nOEIN (irifutntonu, xtftTrthourt TON OTPANON, Rkes, V. 4S2. (cited 
p. 32.); 

, fth ivt tA vifftt, THYsittn poAui, r*«vu. 

T. Gataker says, in his Annoiationes in Marc. Anton, p. 58. — 
« To Ir >• e. TO id, quod in manibus, vel prat mambas tst z 

nt infra 1. iii. § 12, et 1. vi. § 2. Livius, 1. iv. Cum tanium belli in 
manibus esset, et 1. xxvi, Omittere id, quod in manibus erat, heUuM 
coegenintf Plin, Min. L. Ep. Non meat, quid mndemia in manibus, 
Seneca dc Benef, 1. iv, c, 1. Nihil tarn necessanum, mt mag^ etm 
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cura Hicendunif quam quoti m manibus estf Flaut. Bacch. 43. Reddidi, 
pe^er, omne atinmt mihi quodjiieral pro: matin s atque est rcvera rt 
ftitov in ,vtnnn nostrot Senec. supr. ad § 4. de Brex\ VUte, c. O'. 
Ojiod in nmnu Joriuiue positum estt diaponis^ quod in tua diniHth : quod 
-auteiu w Marcus, Piudar. t« srg# ?r*5i5, ct t« 7c»^* «'a^e$ dixit: 

vide ad 1. iv..^'. 21.: quod Tercnt. Addph. 3. 3. Quod ante pedes est, 
dixit, isiuc est sapere, non quod ante pedes mulo est videre, sed ctiam 
ilia, qttreJiititra sunt.** 

V. 67. ‘ irv tcv xmtmhIs, T«y Aili t vzrtf 

eriyfts ; oirvs ftli nevror eixTiiis wort. 

** uuTis 07 rw; rrxTti ainro» iotvx : 

vera quidem observatio Schol. qua Dorienses modes subjunctives non 
aliter elFerre dicuntur ac vulgo Gra-ci solcnt, sed lrT«o-»r, consistes, 
h. in L est futurum indicut. med. <iua1ia fiitura tempera cum esrw? in 
istiusmodi contractis loquendi formulis ab elegantioribus Gracis jungi 
solent; J£.s. Prom. v. 68. in Eur. Cyclop, v, 591. !»V«« precsta 

te mrum t Xenoph. K. A. 1. p. 154. 32. —urirh : TPolyoch, 

Athenai VII. 313. tn ^Fiicru utiTi gi;, nc sinus hoc tibi persuaderi : 
Casaubon. p. 546. .30. Eubulus ibid. xv. p. 668. D. ivr ovuf t'kv »vjf^6* 
I'Xnr *F.t rji hxctrn Ttfy : nemo frcqucntius liac usus est 

forma scribendi, quam Aristoph. in cujus ilia reperieturv. 326. 
"Nub.v. J466. Ran. v. 8. 381. (si scribatur Wui i^ui.) 640. .036. 
Eqq. 222. 757. Acharn. v. 253. 954. Vesp. v. 288. Pace v. 76. JO 17. 
1330. Av. V. 131. 1334. Redes, v. 149. 949. Thesm. v.274.1216. 
in his formis loquendi, quales attigerunt Berglcr. nd Alciphron. 1. i. 
Ep. 39. p. 194, et Kuster. in Aristoph. Plut.v. 326. verba, plerunque 
per ellipsin suppressa, nonnuuquam addita leguntur, /S/sDr*, o^x, 
fiifintt, : ex. gr. apud Diog. Eacrt. ii, $ 102. Thucyd. 

p. 203.80. Aristoph.v. 300, A^ui. v. 1105. Eqq. v. 685. 
Eccles. V. 294.’* JL., C. Valckenaer’s Decern Idyllia Theocriti, p. 30. 
If the student wishes for more examples of this phrase, he will find 
them abundantly supplied in my Class. Recr. p. 153. 

V. 321. - - ihm roi Toy yyy ^oAay 

wx^luTX (Myixr, x-xt^ta* tirxi ^exfir, 

xrxiSix* «?y<cg* xrxiyutt Tiic fuXXovrx xxtxKv^itSxi n xxxx ttx^ «t^ 0 v, 

Schol. B. ** Terent. Enn. Act. ii. 3. ‘ 

/lie tcro e»i 

Quid amare occeperit, Ittdumjocumque dices fuisse alterum : 

Fabius ap. Liv. in Oiat. adv. P. Scipionem xx^ii. 42. Nee tibi, PuUi 
Cornrli, cum ex alto Africam conspejceris, Indus etjocusJiiisse Hispania: 
iu<e vn,debuntur,Ve\x, Victor. Var. Lectt. vi. 13.” Stanley. Dr. Butler 
also here cites an excellent Note of Mr. Tate, of which Mr. Blomfield 
has taken no noticie: “ Child*s play. Graecorum prov^rbium est, cum 
duorum alterum alteri longe anteponunt, <pxlwn &t u*xi vel 

ut docet Casaub. Ammadvv. ad Athen. p. 70.” ” I may truly 
say in Calvin’s language^ the errors and innovations, under which they 
groaned of late years, were but tolerable trifles, childrens play^ 
compared with these ’damnable doctrines of devils i** Mr. Case’s 
Thanksgiving Sermon Jor the Taking qf Chester, cited in IVofes^or 
}AaT^*& Inquiry, p. 39. 
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V. 828. eit ^ rmnnios, itxuf zuKtTft 

** Cedtre vero fortunes idem Sallust. ait» ut w'«« / Catilina enim se 
f^lsis cri^inibus circumvcntum .ilt, Qtwniam Jactioni inimicorum 
resixffre ncquiveriU Jhrtunes cede>\. : rursumque Tacitus, 1. xix. 
Viteilianornm nnitni, etj ut qu'uque ordwe anteibat^ cedars fortuncSt* 
A. Schotti. Nodi Cic. 1. iv. c. l-t-. Tli'ss we have in Virgil, '/’« we 
cede malts. But upon the phrase uku* xety.^^ I refer Mr. IVioinficld to 
the Lexicon Vocc. Platonic. 2d Edn, Lug. Bai. 1789. p. 1.52. which 1 
have not the opportunity of consulting at the present monfeiit. 

V. 357. — - zU* tvgecttiu Tt K»i 

** Job. \xvi. 11. rxvXti : recte ita, ut observatum est, vocantur 

montesf qui sublimi vertice sidera feriuut: et summi laqucaria tecti ad 
columnarum instar sustentare videntur : certe quod hie de cceli 
colwMnis Nahum, c. i. 5. de montilms elFatiir: pocticam autem, nec 
raro cothurnatara Jobi dictiunen) nemo ig.ioiat : atqne ita monies 
omnf’s excelsos valde, z'meti columnas appell.iri, docet Eustath. ad 
Odyss. A. .53. ubi Atla.s dicitur sustinere xineti columnas tongaSf 

quae ietram ct cadiim i. e. ?*t»gyowr<v (ut Schol. ibid.), 

intersepiunt ct di^capedinantt qua voce Glossa* utiintur ; similiter 
Aitnam Pind.inis ov^xviut zUm, ccclcstcm columnam vocat.** Alberti’s 
Pcriculum Crilicumy Lug. Bat. 1727. 

V. 436. «( x'iit i- 

e-hns 

tv^dnit rt voXtr, 

■> tdrois {necfmvet^u. 

Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 14.‘J. ** subaudiendum 

videtur xMTtl : x^xTxuff vnlidus; sic Validuni pondas Virgil. G. 3. 
1 (2. t. v7F«a-Tt»tc^6>, subtus ingetnisco. He says in tlie Note; 439. 

ita Aid. Turn. Br. Scb. Herman, et viginti minimum 
MSS. vir»j3»sTd^u, Rob. Stan. Porson. Biim. Dr. ButL-r says, 
^vol, i. p, 4<.) “ ftirtte vTri^xtmil^u : alii H. Stt'ph. 

v^orTgifW^Ei liabcnt Med. Colb. 1. 2. Vcn. 1. 2. Ar. Ox. Ask. A. B.C.D. 
Cant. 1. Lips. 2. Gud. Apud Schutz. 2. Aid. Rob. Tunn : hanc 
tamen lectionem, tarn eleguntem, ct summa auctoritate ac prope 
consensu turn codicum, turn editionuin conllimatam,' non unius esse 
assis affirmat Pauw ; earn vero i-ccepcrunt Bvunck. Sclfutz, Pors. 
quibus libentcr me adjuugo: mrcn i^u^ut vcl vel niieirn irro- 

ex conj. Schutz.; mehus forte v»r«iv( /Sec. rd^m vz-aaytui.. 
^tr quod pi-aetulerinq, quia versus ipse ad laborem exprimendum 
confingitur.” The 2d Scholiast says : 4TI dc jK(y<t zeti to z^ttTttikt 
au^du»¥ he trMfxXXd^av, w{/3«Ai de due ^e«vv ri* rov ’^AfXetrrai ie-raglav : 

Again, vz-arntd^et, ptr aJiinf^ tTurs^^tt: St;mley translates the passage 
thjis ; Qui semper superemineus robur iirmum et ccrlestem polum 
humeris ingemUcens sustinet.'* Mr. Blomiield, as we have seen, 
understands K«er« with Iz-sfaj^ar rStraf . I must enter my protest against 
this construction: an ellipse is never used in any language, where any 
ambiguity is likely to arise from the want of any word; it is, indeed, 
true, that passages, where words are to be understood, are often ob¬ 
scure to us, (because we are not sufficiently rrtasters of the language,) 
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but they were not obicnro to those, to whom they were addressed : 
now, ,m this case, there is an ambiguity) for these words may be 
joined with x^rmth Ti and belong to the sape verb | 

and this is tpe interpretation which I espouse : the 2d Scholiast 
viewed the passage in the same light: he says,.'«r< It er0»a$ xtti 
•n K^arttut vix»r e» 9r<e^«AXi)Xav : virt^o^at Ttirtf is Vttlidum 

j^ondiis: it is the same as Sixfiai «vk tudyxetXat in v. 358* Mr. Blomf. 
interprets vz-arrad^u by mbtus ingemisco, but the preposition vm has 
tlie same inaaning and force here, as it has in v. 442. ufrag^tt 
: I doubt whether Mr. Blomf. can produce any instance of 
the preposition being used in thd'sense of subius; and, in that case, 
it is impossible to make s^.vas and arixa* governed of vircernm^ti: hence 
I prefer vxa^rrd^n. ; thus the Schm. upon Apollonius in. 106. 
(quoted in Mr. B.’s Gloss, p. 135.): It ivl t«» raw 

SAZTAZONTCtN K10NS2N fxittavs itri rav tiftayJfifis Xtyti. 

V. 507. -- x»i fXayaiTtd a^fiMret 

i^eififtdratTct. - 

“ V^aftfMtraatt lucidum reddo, proprie dicitur de cxcis, cui visus reddi> 
tur: Aristoph. Plut. 635. i^at/tfAdraren »ec} XiXdfCTr^ut/rxt xa^xf, quem 
versum e Sophoclis Phineo esse monet Schol. : ixfuirau occurrit 
Choeph. 852. Suppl. 4CS3. $vy?x«e$* Uftiidrxrx y«6g a-xjum^ayf** Gloss. 
p. 152. I would direct the attention of Mr. Blomfield to the 

following important Note of Valckenaer:-** Sophocli Pkinrus 

ilaftftxrwrxtj oculorum Juit acic privatuSf ut Eurip. suum adhi- 
bet i%afafAxrauf*n ; contrario sensu posuit ex Aristoph. versu .^.lian, 
de Nat. Anim, XVll. C. 20. *Ag<aTsrsXi]$ Xtyii yine-Bxi f» ^dfiu 
Mvkkw rxvrnt y* fait idw rts xiynttf-yi (f. exxotriier^ < raut ii>txX- 

ftatfff yln<rtxt fd* xvriiw x’XfXX^V/xx tv^X>i», fatrx rxurx It 'tJ^au.fMTaurxt 

ttxt TXf xajf^xt XiXdfair^vfTXtt xxi f| viFX^Jc^g «f hcihat ipnri - 

Aristoph. autem verbum posuit pro oculains jaefus est^ sed et oculos 
eripere, exoevdare^ dicebatur ^apiaxrSirxi : quae sunt in Onomtistico 
veteriy ExoculassOy e^apfixXju/^x. ExoctdatiiSy \%auftxTvfdya (: spectant' 
loca Plauti Rud, 3. 4. 26. et Apuleii Met, viti. p. 207.6. cujvis 
Apuleii plurima praebet illud a Vulcanio vulgatum Onomasticon .* ista 
diversa prsepositionis cst in aliis etiam nonnullis conspicua; i^afrXi^uw 
stgnificat non tantum armnrey sed et exarnutre (xIik 4« est a mIixa?, et 
« xyxw ^Ixxtasf Eustath. in Jl. O. p. 1039. 23. ad £|ee<V<«y: apud 
eundem in (M, A. p. 193. 44. ix,rii*aw arx^x SatpaKXtl tv 'EXtnt r'a ’i^x 

rifuit - ra hcr 4 fui(r$xi Tifdis {■^irxrtw lt]X«7: vigent et alia quatdam hac 

duplici virtute; apud Romanos incnctns et it^actus significant beiie 
coctum ct vakle fractum t alia decit Criticorum princeps K. Bentlei. in 
JFiorat. 3. Od. ii. 18.** Diatr. p. 196,7. 

V. 682. q««» I* ivxyi^XXatrtf xlaXa&riftavi 

ycisrpaitf, xsdfMVf, r «> 

** Ita Rob.** says Mr. Blomfield, in the Note, ** xripxt ceteras 
omnes: 4Wu«v$ H. K. N. Colb. 1. Med. Barocc. quod recepi, quia 
duplex epithetum amat Ms.** As it is, there seem to be three 
epithets; for we have Jm xiaXaTrifiavtt €. xadpavty 3. dvrxiJrats 

dpiftifavfy and I cannot ttiink that .dEls. left die passage thus: if we 
riaid, as X would read, we shall still have a double adjunct^ 
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1 . S. tl^fmtv(4 The Schol. B> evidently found 

mriftmt in his copy. With respect to the word nUXtfrifMiHt the Schol. 
,A. interprets it by tnatlf^wu ivoyuinvf t Schutz. says i ** Idem aliis 
▼erbis exprimit« quod jam vocabulo ttl^Mrrifuvf signidcabatur : qu« 
quidem synonimorum coacervatio et rem ipsam, sc. ambiguitatem 
oraculoTum auget atque exaggerat: sed etiam commotum lus anlmum 
ostendit ** antoiguuSf qui varie expUcari pate&t; Stanl. 

citat Lycophron. iii. tu yu^ iti 

trtifia,** Gloss, p. 163.: to ’ao ^^«5 «e«i Avfl-jisg<T»«, says tde Schol. B.t 
f^fctifu'et eo-rl ‘/tfis to Aio?ie<r^^vf. If we understand ait^orr^ 
ftovf x>^nT(Aovt to mean oraoleSj cuii'nthglp devised, in which sense dic 
word corresponds precisely to ?ro4«/xovj, there will then be nothing of 
tautology, whether we read itniftouf or Mum^, for the words ir. ftuf, 
iven^iratf t ti^uftiteos will tlien be made to explain the word «mA«tt 4 - 
fttvi : ** A(«et>Ayo$* ittvof, ^tv Hi : lege etitXov^t?, versutus: sic 

Homero : vide nos P. iv. v. Aioat/Ayi?,'* Toup's EmendiUt. in 
Hesych. Edn. 1790. vol. iii. p. 516. 

V. 791. T< 3’ oirtv i tu ylg fnrot tcSs. 

I shall here cite the note of Valckenaer, in his Adnotatt. in 
Adoniazus. Theocr. p. 381,2. ** Homerica sc. sunt, rig j treh* tU ; 
ad hsec ista respondent, rig ; y«y» 5 ; in Eur. Phcen. v. 124. tria 

interrogat Eur. Helena v. 85. rig «} rloog} ad rig; et 

T/'yof; suum nomen et paternum reponit; ad 9ros\> j unde esset donto ,* 
multum distant in talibus rig l<m ; et ri tm ; non vulgaria tmduntur 
^in Schol. ad Soph. 1283. : diversissima etiam quairit dicens, 

rig Imv oSreg ; Ct, Ut hoc litar, rig tm Snoputi in Xenoph. K. A. VII. 
p. 242. 21. i^arairrm—rig miig ds SttopeUi/, xmK^iMro, art r« «AA« 
»u xMKog, ^lAoar^xruimi : via. p. 244. 42.** 

Thus too, Pindar says, in a passage remarkable, as well for the 
sentiment itself, as for the brevity, tlie energy, and the sublimity of 
the language, in which it is conveyed, 

/ ( %» 7 

ri ei ; n o ^t/r^ ; 

'<»«{ df/guToi ! 

Trin. Coll. Cam. July 4. EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 


HISTORY OF TRJNSLJTIONS. 

* To TftE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Allow me to suggest to your readers and corre¬ 
spondents, that a History of the Translations into English from 
the Greek and Latin Classics, would probably form one of the 
most curious works in the whole compass of our National Litera- 
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ture. It would prove exceedingly amusing, by presenting at one 
view a comparative estimate of the literary taste of the different 
ages in which the translations were executed. It would also afford, 
the metaphysical student interesting evidence of the change which 
Is constantly taking place in our notions of beauty in connexion 
with expression. The same thoughts would be exhibited in so 
many different dresses, that even without criticism or commentary, 
the mere extracts alone would be an important addition to our 
means of discriminating the intrmsic qualities of ideas, indcpend> 
ent of the hue and complexilm, which they derive from the 
medium through which tliey are contemplated. 

At present the tendency of the public taste is to prune the 
luxuriance of phraseology, which was so much admired at the 
commencement of the present reign} and we are insensibly 
acquiring a predilection for that concise and distinct style of 
writing, which is at once the most transparent and beautiful 
mediiun of conveying knowledge. The age of scholar-like com¬ 
positions is past; and the most judicious authors now endeavour 
to unite colloquial ease and vigor with the grace and variety of 
careful study. A work, therefore, which would exhibit the 
historical progress of the English language, as shown in the manner 
of expressing the same thoughts at different periods, could not 
fail to prove interesting, if illustrated with those general reflect¬ 
ions on customs and manners, which are necessary to enable the 
reader to participate in the sentiments of the respective ages in 
which the translations were made. But I apprehend that it would 
be found an undertaking of greater labor and research, than any 
single person ought to venture upon. For book's of early transla¬ 
tions are very rate, and many of them are not found even in the 
great national libraries. Were you. Sir, however, to allot a 
portion of your Journal to this subject, and call on your corre¬ 
spondents for communications, in the course of a few years a 
quantity of materials would be collected in the Classical Jounial, 
sufEcient to facilitate the . ultimate completion of a work, that 
properly execute^, would be an ornament and honor to the 
English language. * 

London, July 2. 1812. JOHN GALT. 

s 

4 


* We recommendl to the notice uf our inppiiioiis Correspondent the Fifst 
Volume of Dr. A. Clarke’s Biblhgraphieal JHUccUanp. -£f>iT. 
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LATIN INSCRIPTIONS, 

QUtSQUIS ES yUI HOC MAltMOR INTtTERlg, 
VENEUARE MKMORlAM lU^SKPlli ADDISON'; 

QUEM FIDES CHRISTIANA, 

QITEM VIRTUS, BOMOUi; MORES, ^ 

ASSIDDUM Slfil V INDICANT PATRONUM. 

C U I U S I N G E 5? 1U M, 

CARMINIBDS, SCRTPTISQOE IN OMNI GENERE EXQUISITIS, 
QUIBUS PURI SERMONIS EXEMPLUM POSTERITATI TRADIDIT^ 
RE CT IQ UE VIVENDI DISCIPLINAMSCITE EXPOSUIT, 
SACRATUM MANET ET M A N E B I T. 

SIC ENIM ARGUMENTl GRAVITATE M LEPORE, 
lUDICIl SEVERITATKM URBANITAIE TEMPERAVIT, 
UT BONOS ERTGERET, I.MPROVIDOS EXCITARET, 
IMPROBOS ETIAM DELECTATIONE QUADAM AD VIRTUTEM 

VLECTERET. 

NATUS ERAT A. D. MOCLXXII. 

AUCTISQUE PAULATIM PORTUNIS 
AD SUMMA RElPUBLlC-ffi MUNERA PERVENIT. 

EX CESS IT OCTAVO ET QUA DRAG BSIMO ANNO: 
BRIT ANNO RUM DECUS ET OELICliE. 

API! 

SAMVEL !• lOlINSON 
GRAMMATICO* ET* CRITICO 
SCRIPTOHVM* ANGLICORVM* LITTERATE* PEElTO 
roETAE* LVMINIBVS* SENTENTIARVM 
ET- PONDERIBVS. VERBORVM. Ad'mIRABILI 
MAGISTRO* VIRTVTIS. ORAVISSIMO 

llOMINI* OPTIMO. ET* SINGVLARIS* EXEMPLI 

* V 

QVl* VIXIT* ANNi LXXV* MKN«* iL DIES* Xiul 
D^CESSIT* IDIB- DECEMBR* ANN* CHRIST* cIo-IaCC-LXXXlIlI 
SEPVLT* IN* AED. SANCT* PETR* WESTMONASTERIENS. 
XllI* KAL* lANVAll* ANN* CHRIST* clo-lo CC-LXXXT 
AMICI* ET* SODALES* LITTEKARII 
PECVNIA* CONLATA 
H* M* FACIVND* CVBAVER 
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Appendix to the ^ 

MATTH AEO'RAI NE*d*T*P* 
C0LL.TB1N*IH*ACADEMIA‘CANTABRIGIENSI*QV0NDA4WS0CI9 
SCHOLAE‘OAllTHVSIANAE-CVIVS*ANTEA*FVKRAT*ALVMNVS 
P E R-X X«A N M OS. AR CHIDIDASCALO 

ix.capelea-societatis>anglice.dictab*gray’s.inn 

, N, A N N'iTm E N S. I 1 I C O N C I O N a T O R I 
Q V I*V I X I T.A N N .L MU E N S'lTl'D I E B-XX llc. 

D E C E S S I T*X V'C A L*0 C T O B R-A N N .S A C H O-M DCC C x7. 

ET«I N-HOC*SACE^LLO-S EP VLT VS-EST 
* HOMINl-IVSTO.INTEGRO-PIO 

C IV I-I N'P A TBI A M-O P T 1 M E*A N 1 M A T O 
1 N T F. R P R E T I-S A C R A E S C R 1 P T V R A 15 
VERITATIS*CVPID10RI*QVA M-C ONTENTIONIS 
ET.SOLITO'A V DIENTIAM-Sl B l-FACERE 
N A T V R A L I*Q V A D A M*A V C T O R I T A T K 
E T-G E N E R E-O R A T I O N I S*G R A V l-A (>V 1 R 11.1 
AIAGISTRO-LIBERALIV M-A E T 1 V M 
GR AECIS-ET-LATIN 1 S-L I TT E R 1 S*A P F R I ME'DOCTO 
ET-P R A E C E P T O R l-R E C T E-V I V V. N I) M 
PROPTER'SVAVITATEM‘SEBMOMSAT2VEMORVM.niONlSSIM# 
Q VM N.LOCO.S A N CT I-PA R EN T I S‘H A BKR KT V R 
DISCI P VLl'EIV S*S V A-S POXTE.S VO-Q VE.S V MT V 

H*M.P.CC* 


APPENDIX To the Rev. Mr. PATRICK'S Essay on the 
CHINA OF THE CLASSICS, Inserted in No. VI. 

NO. 11. 

Extract from a Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. VINCE NT. 

' Trin, Coll. Cam. Jtdy ^2. iSil. 

« 

Tlie whole of this article is extracted front Mr. BARKER’S CUuuical Its- 

ereatiims, 

•* My dear Sir, ‘ 

WITH respect to the quotation from Pausauias, which you call 
Strange, Mr. Patrick's object seems to have been to prove that the classical 
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account of the Seres agrees with the modern account of the Chinese; for 
he iiiis ill p. 303. cited a passage from Bamusio^ in which we are actu¬ 
ally toW iliai the Chinese are of a swarthy complexion: whence this 
notion arose will be shown, as 1 proct'cd. Puusaniasdti that passage 
also intorms us that, in the opinion of some geographers, the Seres were 
Indoos mingled with Scythians; and Mr. P. proceeds to show from Sir 
W. Jones that even in this instance the classical account may be correct: 
and iloes not this fact sufficiently account for the traces the Tartar 
form in the Chiiiest', of which you speak i The supposition of the Indian 
origin of the Chinese is not. in my humble opinion, which I submit with 
all due deference to your superior judgment, affected by the acknow¬ 
ledged fact that they are of a whiter complexion than the Indoos; it 
seems to be allowed by every traveller that the complexion of the people 
in the southern provinces approaches very near to the fndon coniplexidn, 
while ilie people in the northern provinces are fairer: the southern pro¬ 
vinces are, as I conceive, more analogous to the native country of the Chi¬ 
nese, that is, as 1 believe, imlia. 1 may reply to your argument *-that the 
brown tint of the people in the southern provinces ia caused from labor in 
the sun’ by observing that the white tint of the people in the northern pro¬ 
vinces may bo presumed, upon the same principle, to have been occasioned 
|jy the cold. 1 beg leave to make the 1‘ollowing quotation from the Travels 
of J. Albert De Miiiidelsloe, in t!ie collection of Dr. Harris, Vol. I. p. 
795.: Tlie whole empire is of so vast an extent, that the inJiahitanfs 

of the pruviiicc of Quantartg h/itig on the torrid zone are as black as the 
Airkan Moors ; whereas those of I’ekin, which is most northerly, areas 
Kkitc ua th<* Ciomans; which difference is also observable in their fruits, 
the. southern pnninces producing all such fruits, as the Indies afford, 
whereas the more northerly pans have piinty of European fruits." Now 
we may fiiirl) conc lude that the province of Qiuintung, the most fertile 
of all the ])rovinc*-s, in which the city of Cmiton lies, at this day the 
greatest port in the Chinese empire, was the part «d' China, which was 
last known to the (irccLs and the 11 omaiis, through the merchants, who tra¬ 
velled ihitlit r; just as Canton is better known to Europeans even at this 
•lay than any olh«'r part of the < ’hinete empire: these merchants, ou ihcir 
reluin to their native country, would nsitnrally report that the Seres, or 
Chinejie, were a Haik race: hence, then, they were supposed, as Fausa- 
iiias himself believed, tp be n lated to the Ethiopians : hence their 
country was called the oriental Ethiopia an a)>peUatK)n as ancient, as 
Herodotus, whose words arc cited by Mr. P. in p. $97- ‘ hence they are 
called Ethiopians in a pas-sago, cited from the History of the Life of 
Aurelmu, by Mr. P. in p. 30t>.: heuce Ovid in his v4«;or. B>. i. £/. 
XIV. V. 6. says, , 

^ Vela COLORATI qualia "SERES habent : 

hence Virgil says in his Georgicst 

Usque COLORATIS amnts dcTerus ^ INDIS: 

so well was the fact known, that the poet has periphrastically alluded to 
tin* nation of the Seres under the term of Jndi colorati, as 1 sh||l here¬ 
after prove: I hope also to be able to prove that Lucan m^nt th« 
Eastern EthiojnanSf when l^c says in B. x. t. 299# 
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in occasusJiexu torquctur, et ortus^ 

Nunc Arahutn populism hihycis nunc wquus arenU ; 

Teque vident primi^ qucenint tamen hi quoquc Sefcs^ • 
•JEt/iioptmiqueferis alieno gurgitc compos : 

Pomponius Mela says in B. iii. c. 7. “ Oras tcnent ab Indo ad Gangcn 
Palibotri, a Gangc ad CoIida(nisi ubi mngis quain ut habitoturt'x.Tstuat) 
atra? gciites, et quodammcxio ^Etliiopes/’ It is lo be n>markcd, how¬ 
ever, that Bausanias, after having sUitecI that the Seres arc Ethiopians, 
adds thati according to some, they were not Ethiopians: now the reason 
of this difteivnce is 'ibvious: Qiuintong, when- the inhabitants, as I have 
intimated above, are more black, was better known to the Greeks and 
the Romans than any other part of China; but there can be no doubt 
that they had also penetrated the more northern provinces : now those 
nierchunts, who had merely visited the province of Quantong, would 
naturally feprisent the Seres as a black race, while otlier merchants 
would say that they were not so black, as had been supposed : the lirst 
converted them into an Ethiopian race, while the second represented 
them as a mixed race of Indians and Scythians: in both cases the ana¬ 
logy was, probably, founded upon the complexion of the people. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

With every sentiment of respect, 

Edmund- IIf.xiiy JBarker." 


“ Dear Sir, 

“ J should be sorry that eitluT Mr. I’atrick, or yourself, should over 
be induced to believe that 1 have any wish to defend any position I may 
have advanced, contrary to evidence: my proois are open to you, and to 
the public; 1 may be mistaken in many, but 1 hal^c always been per¬ 
suaded myself, before I have proposed them lo others. I have viferved 
to Pausanias 2. Eliac. in fincj whence t’oe ({notation is drawn, that repre¬ 
sents the Seres as black: it is a question, which does not concern my work; 
but the ignorance of the author in rt‘gard to Serisi, which he describes as 
an island, surrounded by a river, must convince every one that ho knew 
as little of the people, as thc'ir silk. 

“ By Ethiopians the classicahwriters frequently mean blacks in general, 
and not merely the Ethiopians of Merot :; and the degrees of this black¬ 
ness vary in the Egyptian, Nubian, Abyssinian, Indian, and N(‘gro ; I 
have never seen in any Chinese drawing a idack, or even ba^anne: the 
common people always appear tanned, something between yellow and 
brown;the Mandarins, women, and children, white: theellect of the 
sun in different countries is different; but the original tint to judge c 
nation by must be that less exposed to the sun: I have no interest in 
this question, and sha^ never say a word more about it. 

** With respect to the position of the Chinese in, or near, Baetria, it is 
explained in my account of the sequel to* the Peri pi us: while Tartary 
was a iidc country to travel in, caravans passed, north of the Himmaloo 
mountains, from Baetria to China: Shah Rock's Embassy in Astley, and 
Benedick Gocz, went by this route; but the distance 1 have specified. 
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and it is prodis»ious:iuearly times, perhaps, all the Tartar nations between 
llussia atul China were considered as Cathaiahs, and, as the Chinese 
• were 'ftlrtars, or of 'I'artar ract’^ they wvre easily mixed and con- 
fuiiiided. • 

“ I <lo not like Mr. P.’s remarks upon the names of the sources of the 
Indus: they are spelt iifty ways differently, and more than 1 could enu¬ 
merate ; but there is nut one of them in any author, but which may bo 
traced both to the ancient, and modern name I have ass^ned: sec a 
Journal through the Paiijeah in the last Asiatic Annual llegistor, and 
FoiMer’s Travels. In regard to Chintz, Noaicluis notices the cotton webs 
s’JdySi.f, (uid the host modern account is in the T.ettres Edifiantes ; you 
flatter me by assuritig me that you are reading my commentary on An¬ 
cient ('ommerce : the second edition, which is in your library, is far the 
most correct. It c^mtuins a dissertation on Ceylon, which i {lersuadc 
myself wnll an^ver all your inquiries : a young man, as you profess your¬ 
self f'.-.-iili niueii learning, as you havy), will conceive, many doubts in 
commencing ids researches on these subjects, and think he has' made 
many disct>veries: I had the same ideas, but twenty years’ labor has 
made me i<‘ti'uct ten times twenty of juy first conceptions; and istill find 
mistakes to recal, or correct, lioth in your appendix, and your letter, I 
lincl a variety of maiti'r, for which I conld refer you to my work ; and, 
if at any time you have an}’ particular inquiry to make, 1 will most cor¬ 
dially and candidly tell you all 1 know : 1 refer you particularly to the 
Jattir part of the second volume, as most likely to afford you satisfaction 
in the objects of your curiosity.—With every kind wish foi success 
in your pursuits, which are all honorable, zealous, and ardent, believe 
m<', 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. VlSCEXT.” 

Dt anrt/, jrcySftn^tcr, 

OtY. 1811. 

“ P. .S. If you write to Mr. 1*., thank him for his honorable mention 
of me, ami that I lespoct every man, whose researches are congenial to 
my own. Upon looking again at>Mr. P.’s letter, 1 see that he desires 
permission to ropy some of my remarks; they are perfectly at his service, 
or yours, or tliat of the learned altiigcther." 


Admiraltyy 22d Octobery 1811. 

** Dear Sir, ‘ 

1 feel much flattered and obliged by your communications, and the 
•notice, which Mr. Patrick, and yourself have bt'en pleased to lake of my ^ 
very bumble labors, which, 1 can with great truth assure you, it iS now 
my wish, had never appeared before the public ; I mean my account of 
the Chinese, which was written, without books to refer to of any kind, 
on a passage home, am) sent to the press with all its im{)erfections on Its 
head: had 1 taken time to consult authorities, and to consider well the 
various points therein touched upon, 1 am vain enough to think that 1 
might have been able to set the matter completely at rest as far as regards 
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the question of ancient connexion between the Chinese, and the Seres, 
and the Chinosc, and the Hindoos. Indeed, with regard to the first point, 
it appears to mo that Dr. V'incoiit has said every thing that can*bc said * 
on the subject; «nd as to the latter, I think, it retjuires nothing more 
than the more use of the eye to discover at once that there never could 
have Urn a common origin between the Hindoos and Chinese: they have 
at all times obviously been a distinct race, and still continue to be so: 
there are noit^ven the slightest traces of their having ever mixed toge¬ 
ther: they diniT altogether in color, in fealurcb, in shape, in disposition: 
they have nothing in common but the depraved traces of Budhism, and 
the introduction .of this doctrine into Ciiina from India is a fact on hiato- 
rical record, as worthy of credit, and indeed perhaps more so, than any 
event recorded in the' histories of Greece ami Home. 1 should think 
therefore that very little attention is due to Pausanias, or indeed to Ra- 
musio, when he tells us that the Chinese are of a swarthy c<JinpU'xioii; 
and still less to MandclsUxs who makes the pbor Chinese of Quantungas 
black as Negi*ocs, while those at Pekin are as white as CJennans: this 
Conclusion he might naturally have been led into from the one place lying 
imnu'diately iindi'r the tropic, and the other in the 40th parallel ; but it 
so ba[>pcns that the fact is <lirectly the reverse : it was a commun obst'r- 
vatioii vviili us in travelling from Pekin, that the farther we advanced to 
the southward, the nioie fair and delicate were the eompitxions of the 
natives, till we came to the mountainous range, which divides (Juautung 
from Keangnan : in fact, in all the middle provinces they are literally 
wAifethe way, in which we explained this, and of the truth of which wc 
could not doubt, was from the circumstance of Pekin being inhabited 
almost wholly by the Northern and Western Tartars, who arc in fact, 
especially the latter, a d<M>p yellow (basanne), some of them quite bronze: 
these might pass for the Seres of Pausanias, in whose lime they were pio- 
bably still blacker, having now lost much of tliJ'ir color from tludr con¬ 
nexion with the Chinese ; it is true that in the city c^Canton, they are 
nearly, perhaps entirely, as black as in Pekin, and from the same cause: 
being a chief frontier town, and thp only one allowed to be visited by 
foreigners coming from Lea, all the ofiicers, and principal inhabitants arc 
Tartars, or of Tartar race, but here too tlie bulk of the people, and the 
ladies in particular, are inclined to white. It must not however be un¬ 
derstood that it is the vihite of Europeans, enlivened with the rosy lint of 
youth ; it is a pallid sickly white, which with age puts on the yellowish 
tinge of a dead leaf. Dr. Vincent is not quite correct, when he says that 
they call us red men : Aungmore, the name they confer on Europeans, is 
red hair in the head, red pates; a distinction used with Mifiicieiit propriety 
by these people, whose hair is invariably black us jet: in feature the 
dificreiice is more marked than in color; the Hindus have a round, full 
eye ; the Chinese elliptical, and buried iu the head,—and, what is still* 
mere remarkable, it is placed obliquely in the head: the Hindus have a 
full, oval face, an Euro^xan nose, and thin lips: the Hindu has a round, 
handsome-shaped head ; the Chinese is, as Linnaeus has described him. 
Homo monstrosus, macrocephuTua, capite conico Sinensis, 'I'bc Hindu 1$ 
delicately, bur elegantly formed. The Chinese is invariably ill-made,bony 
afamit the joints, and almost invariably without any calf to his leg: the 
Hindu is distinguished for mildness and patience ; the Chinese is Just the 
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reverse, aii<? is kept in or^er only by the iron hand of power. You 
(|uote Pausanias where he says that in the opinion of some geographers 
‘ the JSercs wore [ndoos mingled with Scythians:' the word car¬ 

ried with it such a sweep of country in all the writings of the ancients, 
that, according to them, the Seres must have been included under that 
general name ; but wiiether they originated in an intermixturtf^ith the 
Hindus, may admit of some doubt: we find, at least in no modern times, 
th<* greatest physical difficulty in opening a communication between the 
elevated regions of Yartary, and the lower plains of Hindoslan: the 
lliinmaleyan mountains present an almost insurmountable harrier, and 
it is Well known that every trace of Hindu mannci's, features, and com¬ 
plexion, is lost from the moment that this vast chain is ascended, which, I 
believe, from the side of llindostan, can only be effected in two different 
])laces. Sir William Jones was an elegant scholar, and had a wonderful 
facility in acquiring languages; but he was under the influence of a lively 
imagination, and, what was <’qually unfortunate, too easily led astray by 
the K>arne(t Pundits, who are, perhaps, ihe most artful of mankind: I 
should hope that, on matim^ consideration, j’ou will give up the point 
of his Chinas : you will find in the Hisloirc Gt'nerale de la Chinv, winch, 
though a dry work, is neveitheless exceedingly CLinous,aiid as authentic 
in its account of the (‘arly periods of the empire, as any history ran be 
suppostd to be, that the Chinese mention the precise period of their first 
intercr>urs<; witli India, which they call Ilin-too^ and state all the diffi¬ 
culties utlemling the passage of those great chains of mountains, which 
separate the upper regions of Thebet in the. IS. W. from that empire : they 
state also their staple commodities of trade, their maimers, their temples, 
&c. &c. so as to leave no doubt, on the authority of the report made by 
the embassador sent by the Chinese on this occasitm, before which it is 
perfectly clear that the cTunese had not the least knowledge of the Hin¬ 
doos : this event, if my recollection serves me, happened about the 6'th 
century before the Christian era. 

“ You say that Canton was the part of China host known to the 
Greeks and the Romans? Where <loes this appear? How did the (hveks 
and Romans get to Clanton ? Not by land, most certainly ; and 1 think 
it would be more difficult still to show how they got tlc’re by sea. 1 be¬ 
lieve with Dr. Vincent, that we must stop the Greeks at Ractria. Had I lei¬ 
sure, I should be exceedingly happy to turn my attention townids the 
nations of the East, from whence, after all, we are probably indebted for 
much, that is known in the Western heniispbore. 

“ 1 am ashamed of my scribble, but aii^nevertheless, 
dear Sir, very truly your’s, 

• JoiiN BaRKow.’^ 

Propertius classes the Seres with the Bactrians in bk. iv. EUg* 3. 
7. 

Te modo viderunt iteratos Bactra per ortus ; 

Te modo munito Serievs hostis equo : ^ 

IJibemique GetcCt pictoque Britannia currUf 
Ustus ct JBoo decolor Indus equo. 

Broukhmiu» here says :—Seres et Bactra etiamapud Horat. jubguntur 
I. 3. Od. Qo 
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, (Irin sollicitus times * « 

Quid Seres^tt regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaisque disco s. 
et 1. 4. 0(lm l5. Non Seres^ idfidwe Persee, / 

^ Non. Tdnahn props ftumen orii. ” 

The o’bviovii^'^(s6n for this gcogriiphical collocation is this ; the Sea ts, or 
the 01101*80, are proved hy Mr. Patrick, froth Sanscrit anJ Arabic 
authors, to have Uved adjoining to, and in, Ractriana, the classical name 
for Bucharia, of which the capital, the ancient Baclra, is the city of 
Sarmachand. But the reader will please to turn to the letter of-Dr. Vin¬ 
cent's inserted in a ftiriWer page. 

Lacan in bk. x. v. says of the Nile, 

Cursus in occttsiis^^f.Ti/ torqnetur, ct ortus. 

Nunc Arabum populus, Ubycis nunc (eqtius arenis ; 

Teque vident primi, quarunt famen hi quoque, .Serrji-, 
JEthiopumqueJtt is afieno gurgitc compos. 

The reader may see, by turning to the note of Glaix-anus in Oiulendorp's. 
Lucan, that this passage has long been the crux of commentators; Gla- 
reanus himself supposes that Lucan means by the Seres the Indians : 
Facciulati says in his dictionary : “ Lucani L. x. v. de Nilo doctc- 
rom ittgenia valde torquet; sunt cnim Nili f<mtes in Africa ; Serum sedew 
in Asia oricntali Oudendorp thinks, ** Pro gente Aj’ihiopica sumsit 
auctor Set'es, cum aliis ; ut doctissime ostendit Palmerius in Apolbg. 
contra Scaligcrum." I'lie-passage is this : “ At(iuquit) etiam per Seras 
Nilum Jluerc dixit, Lucan. 1. 

Teque vident primi, queeruni iamcn hi quoque, Seres : 
id equidem ■ dicentem .I'.gyptium inducit suuni fliivium lAsyaA’Jvos-ra, 
quo sormone nihil aliud voluit innuerc quain rcniotissinuis et ignoratos 
ejus fontes es.se,'et prima (luenla : quod si putiivit (ut ait Scaliger, nee 
ego inultum repugno) Lucanus cum V'irgilio et aitis, ^hihiopas et Indos 
aut cosdem esse, aiit gentes conterminas, nihil mirum si Seras ndjungit, 
gentem sine dubio Indis Conterminahi: imin co seculo ignoiubantUr 
earum gentium veri situs, 1 1 iiitercedetitia maria, qua* postea a ‘rrajano 
navignta, Bomanis tamcn adco non notiom, quin Ptolomteits ipse Africum 
circumfluam esse ignorarct, el ejus Attstralem partem Seris, per terram 
incogniram, conjunctam esse crederet, ct mare Indicum undequaijui; terra 
ambiri scripto trailcret (1. vii. c. 5.) inde etiam eit, quod post Trnjanum 
Pausaniasdixit bcraacssc .hthiupis consanguinois (Eliac* 1. ii. p. 205.J : 
inde est quod Virgililis de Nilo scribit 

Us^ue coloratis amnU detexus ah Indis: ^ 

inde est quod Procopius, 1. vi. Kna-parof. NfciAof jaa*/ o ffo- 
Tocfnof if Tv5t5y sv' Nir/Curov qsfoiisyos’ inde est quod lieliodorus, 1. x. 
Scras subditos tlydaspi ii*'.tliiupum regi facit, ni-si forte fuerint alii Seres 
in Africa, dc quibits loquuntur Lucan, et Hcliodnr.: inde est quod 
^gyptius ill6 apud* Lucuii. Nilum per Seras fluerc dixit, ut ilium a 
remotiBsimis regioitibus fluere innucrct: quod tamen non est tarn absur- 
dum, quam eorum sententm, qui Nilum ex- Bimhratc manure per occul- 
toi meatus voldbauf, quod testator Pausan, in Corinthiac.” ,1 do see 
why we should not understand by Mtkiopum camjit the Chinese, oi; JSiwf*' 
«m Kthopiana : the Poet says : 
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» xident primi, quxrunt tamcn hi quoquCf Seres, • 

JEthiopumqueJeris alieno gurgite compos : 

that is, “ The country of the Seres is the 6rst country, throug^i which 
the Nile passes after ils source ; yet (says the Poet) even tlic Seres know 
not its source plainly intimating that the source of the Nile wa&^up“ 
posed to be beyond the Seres; the last line only amplifies the idea : the 
^tkiopum refers to the Seres in the procxdi'nt line ; and-the alieno gur- 
gitc refers to the qaecrunt tamen 'hi qnoque of the precedent line : as the 
Nile is here supposed to rise beyond the Seres, of course its gorges was 
alienus with respect to them, 1 nuisl ivcjuest the reader to recollect the 
very important gcograpliical observaiicm of Mr. Patrick, which is sup¬ 
ported by an appeal to Herodotus, ‘ that there svern tM’o .'Lthiopias, of 
whicli one is placed in the Eastthis Eastern l-thiopia is supposed by 
Mr. P., with great probability, to be the scat ot the Clhinesc: this inter¬ 
pretation of the passage is also supported by another pasbage in bk. i. v. 
19 . Snbjagajtm Seres, jam barbarus Uset A rases, 

F.t gem si quajacet naseeuti coiiscia Hilo. 

A Lat. ScLol. says here ; “ Sores populi Imliie, aohuc llomauis non sub- 
jecti, apud quos sericum nascitur:” Lucan here too supposes the Seres 
V> be placed near the sources of the .Ni'C ; that is, as 1 have iust obser* 
ved, he supposed the Nile to rise beyond the Seres. 

In the pusstige of Virgil, cited by Palmerius above, iclativc to the 
Nile, Usque coloratisamms devexus ab Itidis, 


Palmerius supposes that the Ethiopians are meant by the Indicolorati: 
but I ^^understand the Seres, as conirudistinguished from the other In¬ 
dians ; in the passage of Qvid (cited above) this very epithet isgiven to 
the Seres, or Oriental Fthiopiam: besides, the very words usqite ab de¬ 
note a greater distance than is compatible with the other supposition ; I 
base before shown that the Seri-.s ucre called uliimi from their position 
it) the extremity of IndiaI shall here add that Horus, in his account of 
the emba-ssy sent by the Seres to Augustus, says, “ Seres etiom Imbitan- 
tesquesub ipso solo Iiidi cum gominis ct inargarilis, elephantcs quuque 
inter miincra trahentes, nihil niagis quom longinquitaiew iiiZ imputabaut, 
quam qvadriennio impleverant,'* Hence wc sec the fotce oi the usque ab 

in the passage of Virgil. * ■ r r> 1 

Procopius, 1. VI. ntfiji jcTts'p.otTwv (cited in the q^uotation from Palme¬ 
rius above) says, NeiAoj y-er 0 Kota.y,oc £5 Ivou/v Ai/ywrou (ps^otxevof, 
Mr. Patrick here remarked to me: “ Alexander thought he had found 
the fountains of the Nile in India ! a strange mistake* it jippears, until 

a ■ I * . 1 . t,.** f*\<M 


tile Mosambique shore : hence Alexandi^r might naturally mistake the 
real sources of the Nile with such an erropeous map before him as that 


of Cosmas." * * . 

Mr. Patrick has supplied me, since I wrote those rf.marks, with the 
following note upon this passage of Lucan; Lucan, like-Ptolemy iiihis 
map, published in the Indian voyage of Cosroas, and copied by Dr. 
LVincent, thought JwiUaand Ethiopia adjtdoed at their two souths 
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limits : and that they curved, one from the west to the east, and th' 
otbcr from the ea&t to the west, till they amicably met and united in on 
grand 8crpent>like tail! and they placed the N ile*s head in India, anc 
compelled it to flow quite through the above nock of laud, which the_ 
supposed to unite the two countries, till the Nile descended upon Nubia 
or Ethiopia, aivd ultimately bist*cled the land of Egypt.*' 

Plutarch says in his tieatisc wep) tow eja^aivojapvow rtpoa-^ot} rc 
xvxkcp rijs areXv^WiS. p, 73^^, 7. Vol. viii.’aXX’ UTreg t^s (TsPuj 
vmg, fATq we<rij, SsSoixare* vep\ Ss njj Alc^uXog vpetg rreiretxsv 

tog 6 ’'ArXag 

f<rrtpct x.'av’ oipaveu re xat x,^ovof 
w(A9iS IpiiSiuff t^ayxnXov* 

»J Tp pev SeXt^vig xoo^og uipp uworpe^ety xu) erre^sov oyxov owx e^eyym 
*v*yxs7v, T^vSs yijv, xaT« Ulv^otgov, u^xpavrovediXoi xtovsg ?rsp»6%oo<ri,' 
•eal ha. toOto *Peipvaxvig ouirog iv aSsla tow ttsotsIv t^v yyj[v s<niy, olxrslp^ 
he Toi/g (moxetpsvoug rf? psra^opa rijg SeXa^viig AiCloyragy vj TaTrgoiSiivouj 
ft^ ^apog awroT; epirso’y rocrowrov. 

Extracts from Isidonis’s Orich^tbs. 

De coloribusy h, y.m, c. xvii. p. 12‘)4. in Gothofredius’s Auctore 
Ling. J,at. 

Aliiid cst StriewH, aliud Syricim ; nam eericum lana cst, quar 
Seres mlttunt; Spneum vero pigmentum quod Syri Phceniccs in rub’ 
niaris littoribus cuUigunt." 

C. XXII. p. 1299 . de No7ninibus Vestium cHerarum. 

'* Bomhycina cst a bombpee, vermiculo, qui longissima cx se ilfft gene 
rat, quorum texturu bombycinvm dicitur, conficiturque in insula Choc 
Apocalama. Serica a serico dicta, vel quod etiain A’m/s primi miserunt 
holoscrica, tota serira, UXov orjiin totum ; tramuscrica stamine linef 
trama ex serico : holoporphyra, tota ex purpura: byisitia, Candida, co) 
fccta ex quodam gencre lini grossioris." 

C. xxiii. de Vestibw quarwtdam Qentium-y p. 1301. 

“ Liutcati Indi, gemmati Perste, scricati Seres; pharetrati Armcnii." 

C. xxvjx. De Lrtnis, p. 1304. 

** Byssvm genus est quoddain lini nimium candidi et mollissimi, quo 
Graeci papatem vocant :—sericum dictum, quia id Seres jirimi miserunt 
vcrroiculi ei'.im ibi nasci perhibeiitur, a quibus hmc circum arborc*s d! 
ducuntur ; vermes autem ipsi Grtect! ^oppvxsg nomiiiantur." 

L. IX. c. II. pe Gentium Vocabulis, p. 1037. 

f* Seres a pruprio oppido nomrn sortiti sunt, gens ad urientem sit' 
apud quos dc arboribus lana contexitur; de quibus est illud, 
Jgnotijdcie, sed noti vellere Seres.’* 

Ja. XIV. C. HI. de Asia, p. Il64. 

** Seres oppidum orientis j aquo et genus Sericum, et regio nuncupa' 
est: haec a Scythico Oceano, et Mari Caspio ad Oceanum oriontaler 
infleedtur; nohilibus fcrtilis frondibus, a quibus vellera dcccrpuntu. 
quae ceteris gentibus Seres ad usum vestium vendunt." 

Tertulliaii De PalUo g. hi. 

** Quofiiam ct arbusta vc^tiunt, et lini berbida post virorem lavacr 
nivescunt; ncc fait satis tunicain paiigcre et serere, ni ctiaro piscari ve; 
titum contigisset: nam ct dc mari vcllera, quo muscosn lanusltatis plat 
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tiures concha? cornant: prorsus hand latat bornbycem (vcrmiculi gf^niis 
est), qua? per acrem aliqunndo aranoorum lioroscopis iduneas sedes tendit, 
dehin« devoraf, raox alvo reddere, proinde si nocaveris, aniin^ta [** Se- 
quenda vidotur Sulmasii lectio, proinde si necaveris nemafomf Jam sta» 
men evolves: h. e. si animulcq)iirn illud necaveris, antequam nema suum 
reddiderit cx imo alvo, ponti'a evolves stitmen <ju« oppletur—Note in - 
the Paris ed-p. 167 -^*].i***'*^ stamina volvcs.” 

V'icat sjiys in his ocabularium Utriusque Juris : 13<i verme ntdico 

roulti cxistimatit vctcrcs senJiisse, de quo ha?c Basil. Mug. Jlomil. 8. Hex» 
cent, adserit ;* woTst xal 'itsfi row ’fvSoD cxooXiijxos IfTTopsTrai tou X5^a«r0op6u, . 
Of elf itctiJ, 7 rr;V rx Vparra fisra^aKcoVy eTra -TTpotaiv jSojajSuXjof yiversny xai 
M raurryf 7trTarat rvjs fAop^vjs, aXXd j^«uvo7f xa't TtXxriai TreraXoif 
WTonrspovaat, orav obv x«rg?jjo'l3e n^v rouTcav epyaaiuv avaviiviZofji,svxt aX 
yuvmxsSy vet vijfiaTX, a ‘Trip.mvaiv iipJv oi Syjpss v§b§ rijv reuv jaaXoexcov 
IvStf/aarcov x«rao-xe»j»;v* quern totum locum non minus suum ac proprium 
quam Latin am fecu Ambrosius L. v. Ilexcemcr. c, 23. his verbis: ‘ Et 
quia de volatilibus dicimus, non putamiis alienum,pa complecti, qua? de 
verme Indico tradit historia, vel eorum relatio, qui v idore potuere: fertur 
hie corniger vermes convert! priinum in speciem caufis, atquc in earn 
nuitari naturam,indo processu (juodam fieri 6ow>6?///«.¥, et nec earn tamen 
formam liguramque ciistodit, sed laxis et latioribus foliis videtur penuas 
adsuinere; cx his foliis molija ilia Seres depectimt vi-llera, quie ad usus 
sibi proprios divites vindlcarunlha*e ille, in cuius lamcn luci versione 
hallucinatus est scripturseGra;ca? vitio, in crroremque inductus est divus 
ille Antistes; scriptum enim osicndit a librario iicrperam xfau,'/r^f, ubi 
nunc disertc xaj(4Tnjf,oaque de. causa in speciem caulis vertit, quum ver- 
terc debuisset rractc, ac plane, ni fallor, D. Hieronymus alias ubjicit, 
eum a Graxis bonis Latina fecisse mala, eumque perstrhigir, quum hoc 
ait: ncc <le alio «ensit, quum hoc sciipsit in Prulogo rlcSpirHu S. ad 
Demetrium : Lrucas cortcGra'cc cowiptw adpellatus esse, vel Columelia 
testis est 1. ii. extr.” 

Ari'.totle, Hist. Anim. c. xtx. L. v, 

ex Tlvoc (TxwXtjxof [tsyxXoVy og toso xepecra, x«» Siacfgpji t«v 
aXXtttv* yivsrai Ss irgwrov jjuhy (terx^xhovrog tou crxwXijxof, iiap.vy svsna 
/SojitjSuXiof lx 81 TOUTOu, VsxuSafXof* Iv 8e jttijirl jw.fTa/3aXXei raoraf rdg 
p-op^dg itkaag' lx 8s toutou tou ?c»oy xal ra /Soft^uxia avaXuoutri r«y 
yuvooxaiv rivef avstTDjvi^o/xsvfiO, xotTrsirae u<paivov<rr ngwryj 81 XsysTai 
(i^dvxi ev Km Aarmou Suyanjp. 

Pliny Nat. Hist. L. xi. c. xxvi. 

“ P.t aliahorum origo: egrandiore vermiculo, gemina protendente sui 
generis cornua primum cruca fit; deinde, quod vocatur bombylius ; c.x 
eo nrcydalus ; e.x hoc in sex monsibus bombifx: telas araueorum inodo 
texunt ad vestem luxuinquu feioinarum, qua^ bomb^cina appellatur: 
prima eas redordiri, rursus«.|ue texorc invenit in Ceo mulier Pamphila, 
JLtttoi filia, non fraudanda gloria excogitatx* rationis, ut dentidei feminas 
vestis,” This account of Pliny, as well as that of Basil (cited above), 

* The Greek is full of errors, bat the work of Professor "Vicat is very' inaoeu- 
rately printed, and the Latin of Ambrosius will enable the reader to ascertain the 
lueaniug. 
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is evidently taken from Aristotle. “ Verba ArUtotelw,** says Salmasios 
in his riiniana Exercitatt. in C. J. S. Poljfh, p. lOI. “ qua? PHnius 
vortit, an recto acceperit, none est videndum; de ilia artificio-intel- 
l»!xisse Plinium con'itat, quo solebam Roman* inulieres, boinbycina Assy- • 
via, et Scrica resolverc, ei subtiliom rursum texere ; nam dmirr/vl^str^xtf 
redordirit vcl retorquere dixit, xpneira, d^aivfiv, tursum texerej qnomodo 
et d<e. Sericis dixerat: Aristoteles vero T* ^oapuxia vocavit bombyces 
jpsas lanicio upplctus ; quod taniciuni mulicres avatr’ijvi^SfAsvai rosolvc- 
baht: irijviov est fusus stamine involutus, quod avaTDjvi^gerSai dicitur, 
cum evolvitur : sic td l3i>iJi,^vMa dv!X?Js!rOan et avaTi'ijvi^co’Oai dicuntur, 
quuin stamen, quo sunt involuti, resolvitur, ct in lila tenuatnr: addit 
Aris'totvles, xairsira ifaivavsriv, i. e. fills sic resolutis, et tenuatis tclam 
texunt, cx qua vestes bonibycina': at Pliniiis reddidit rursusque iexunt^ 
dum intclligit sc. de arte ilia redordiendi sericaruni vestitun, rursumque 
texendi: subjicit Aristoteles, T^wnj cs/iysrai vfdysn sy Kw 
Aarmu : Plinius interpretatur in Ceo : atqui Kwf est Coa insu¬ 

la, non Cea :—Graeci tamcn iv Kuidicunt ctiam dc Ceo," and balniasius 
then produces some indisputable instances of the fact. I agree with Sal- 
masius in the general conclusion, which he draws from his elaborate dis¬ 
cussion: Ex his, quai notavimus, dubium vidcri posset, utruin de Coa, 
an de Cea insula Aristoteles capiendus sit, cum iv Kw dicit bombycinas 
vestes ex vt-riniculo bonibyce a mulieribus texi soliias : Varro dc Ceo 
videtur acccpisse[IsidoTus, Coos^ insula adjacensprovincuv Attiar, in qua 
Hippocrares viedicus uatus est, qux, nt Varro testis est, arte lanificii 
prima in onuintentum feminarum inclaruit : Isidorus, as Salmasius observes, 
took bis information from Soliuus : Mirarer, si alius esset auctor quant 
Soiinus, Coam insulam a quoqiiam inter Attic* suburbanas posse luune- 
rari: (juod veruni est, si Caria siiburbaiia; nam Cos in Curia : dc Ceo 
nihil vciiiis, qu» una Cyijladum esc, et Attic* muxirac viciim”]: Plinius 
utique de Ceo, sed, quum putarct Aristotelem de bombycibus .Asijyriis 
agere, deceptus altcro cjiisdem Aristotelis loco, ubi roSv iv *A<r<ri>^ia 
^oppCxwv meininit, ad artificium lettilit, t|Uo Assyrias ct Scricas vestc;^ 


•crassiorc Minerva ab indigenis corum locorum mulieribus texias ivtex- 
ere solcbant Rotnana’, Giu'ca?qup, ct delicatiorcs indc vestes parare;at 
|Soja/3yxSf quorum alio loco meutionem fecit philosophus, ox 

vesparum genert^sunt: dc quo errore Plinii nos alibi moauimus: quum 
igitur certum sit bombycesin Coo insula iiasci, ncc de Ceo qutsquuiu id 
tradiderit, Pamphile ilia, qum prima invenit bombycina ex his ilia du- 
cere, et indc vestes texere, Coa utique full, nou Cea ; ncc in bombycibus 
Assyriis, quod ridiculum est ac talsum, sed in Cois ars ilia primiini in- 
venta est: indc Coa, et Coa: vestes passim Romanis scriptoribus,quas (]ui 
in Ccas mutant, totb calo errant: sic iv Kw apud Aris'totelcm est in 
Coo." 


The passages, which have been produced from Arjstotle, and fuim 
Pliny, are decisive as to the fact, (which has been again and again dis¬ 
puted) that the/)ilk-\vonn was ill Cffr/y times known to the Greeks and 
the Romans; though it is true that the Scrica imported from the Seres 
was not known U)>c the proddetiqn of a worm, lire following passage 
of Pliny, bk, XI. c. Ji?'* gives to us sbtnc important information: ** bomby^ 
COS [bolfibyces] et in Co insula nasci tradunt,cupressi, terebinth), fraxini, 
quercus florem imbribtls decussttm terr* halitu aniip&nte; fieri autem 
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prlmy papiliones parvos, nadosque ; mox frigorunci' itnpaticntia villis iu> 
horn*scer<*, ct adversura hyemem tunicas sibi instaurare dcnsas, pcdura 
aspc:j*itatc radcntcs tbliorum lanuginem vellerc: hanc ab his cogi unguium 
carmiuatiune, mox trahi inter ramos* tciiuari ecu pectine! postea ap« 
prehensam corpori involvi iiido volubili: turn ab humiiKi tolli, hctilibus- 
<]Uti vasis tepore et furfurum esca nutriri: atqiie ita subnasci sui gen^ri^ 
plumas, quibus veatitos ad alia peusa dimitti: qum vero ceepta smt laoi- 
ticia, humuro lentescere, mox in fila tenuari junceo fuso: nec podtTit has 
vestfs usurpare etiara viros, Icvitatein proptt^r auitivam; in lantum a lori- 
ca gcrt'ndu di&ccsscrc mort^Sy ut oncrisit etiam vestis: Assyria tamen bom* 
byce adhuc feniinis cedimus/' licneo, then, wc learn that tAe Coan vests^ 
were silk, the produce of tjtat particular species of silk-worm, which was 
bred in the island of Cos. Had I leisure for a more elaborate discussion 
of this curious and interesting subject, I think that I could adtluce a vast 
body of evidj'nce to support this idea, ifj indeed, it needs any support. 

J have already cited Isidorus, who says ; “ Bombycina cst a botabyce wr» 
miailOf qxu io/tgminm exsejila generate quorum textxirabamhycinum,coi^ 
ficiturque in insula Coo ; —Sericu a serico dicta, vel quod etiam Seres 
priiui miserunt ;—hyssinuy Candida, confecta ex quodatu genera lini gros* 
sioris, sent qui genus quoddam lini byssuin esse existirnent." Wc have 
in this passage, bumbycinUf st rica, and- byssinOf distinguished from each 
other: what is the cause of this distincliou ? It is obviously this, that 
hoinhyrinu was a term appropriated to the Coan vest, which was well 
know'n to be the production of a worm, whqreas the Serica of the hercs 
was not so well known to be the production of a worm: Salniasius had 
made this observation, to which suilicicnt attention has not been paid. 
Scitolais will do well to attend to the following note of Facciolati in his 
I.cxicofx, who, after having cited the last quotation from Pliuy, adds : 
“ Ex his satis apparot quos nunc habeinus bombyccs,aiteriusquidemspe- 
cij^iessi; ab iis, <juos Plinius memurat, simi}e#tamen, ut caciem omnibus 
appellatiu aptissime tnbui pussil: putat nihilomiiiusSalmas, ad Tcrtull. 
tic Ball, c. .i. nec absurde, btnubyces Plitui eosdem oinnino fuissc cum 
iiostris, sed FUjiium, cum apud falsum quendara scriptorem earn invenis- 
set d<'scriptionem,quainqttulinius,sincdclerLu arripuisse,quod veramesse 
putaverit; lisest inter eruclitos nonlevis, utrum serka, ct bcnubyclna anti- 
quorum idem sint vestis genqs, an diversum : distincla esse putat Lips, in 
Excurs .). ad "l ac. 1. it. Ann.; butnbycina enim e vermCy serica e.\ arborum 
lana fuissc : distinguit etiara Paul. Sentent. Lib. HI. Tit. 7» a mcd.illis 
verLi-, cesfe legatUy ea ceiiunt,qx^<x exhuta et lino texta sunty item serica ct 
hombychtu: ciii adde Clpiun.Jbi^. L. xxxiv. Tit. '2. Leg. 24.: contra 
Salmas* in Exercitt. Plin. ad Soiin. c. 24. in Adnotationibus ad TertulU 
dc Pall. c. 3. et ad Vopisc. in .Aurelian.s. 45. piqribus ostendit, «erictf»t 
et bombycinuni caiulein omnino rom esse; quod enim Seres, a quibus 
Sci-icunt deiutininatum cst, lanuginn'in arborum depcctcre dicuntur turn 
a Virg, 2 Cieorg. v. 12l., tqin a Plin. 1. vi.e. 17- ct aliis, earn ipsain la- 
nuginera nibil ali.ud esse qiiam tejam ac texturain boinbycuin. quos in 
ramis arborum texerc idem Pliq. tradil, ut supra dictum est: re ifaque 
here duo idem esse, nomine tamen dUithdOy qxtod Seriewn dictum sity qxmd 
a Sti'ibus icxebatur ; botnibycinum, qyod in Cea insuh : Salmasio adstipu- 
lantur Jsidor, I. xix. Orig. c, 27* Serv. od loc, Virg. cit., eaquo sen- 
tentia vero propior videtur/’ I mu$t confisss that I have, upon ibis sub¬ 
ject stf the Coan vests, the misfortune to dififerfrom Br. Vincent; for 
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the Doctor writes thlis, in a letter addressed to the Editor of tht Classi¬ 
cal Journal 

Dear Sir, ' < 

** I am persuaded myself, though I have not the means of proving it, 
that the Coan vests were originally cottons, or muslin ,* for they are 
^ spoken of much earlier than silk ; and the manufacture of silk, when silk 
grew into fashion, was at Tyre and Berytus, both for the holoscrica, and 
the mfxture of silk with other materials: but it appears from Pliny that 
silk, when first introduced, was as thin as gauze, or Persian: this caused 
the impropriety of Juvenal’s friend, who pleaded in b. silk-gown: this 
caused the indecency imputed to the Roman ladii'S, who were as fond of 
nudity, as modern Parisian or Knglish ladies: and this, 1 believe, ex¬ 
plains the passage of Pliny relating to the additional labor redordiendi 
fila; for the importation of vrj[ji,x or implies a stout 

thread, which it w'as necessary to unravel, before it \vould be fine enough 
to weave up into gauze; 1 cannot think that a web was reaied out (as the 
women term it) to be wove up in a finer fabric; but in ibis 1 may be 
mistaken : Mr. Barker will make allowance, as I write, wholly from me¬ 
mory : by looking over his paper again, I observe that I may have made 
a mistake, according to Pliny, in saying that theCoans did not spin silk, 
or weave it; but my idea still is, that the early Coen vestes were not silk, 
though as the Coans were weavers of fine webs, they might have ap[)lied 
their skill afterwards to silk: 1 rather think that my printed Dissertation 
will explain the whole better than 1 can do here : If you write to Mr. 
Barker, present my congratulations to him on the advancement of 
critical learning in the Cambridge School, and in my Alma Mater, 
'J'rinity, in particular: it is a beam of Person’s Sun, and, 1 hope, it will 
illuminate the whole hemisphere of literature ; Succi^ss attend your la¬ 
bors: 

. ♦And believe me * 

Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

\V. V'lKCEM.” 

“ Islip, July 14. 1811.'* 

Thev^M-aoTjjiowv, or [ura^a, is here well explained by the learned Dr.: 
Mr. Patrick observed to me on this subject that “ I might refer the com- ' 
jnercial reader to the late long and ingenious discussions in the I.iverpool 
and the Manchester papers, on the nature and uses of cotton-twist, or 
cotton merely twisted and prepared in Lancashire, and exported from 
Hull at a cheap price into Germany, to be there re-manufactured into 
cotton-cloths, or stockings." It was thus imported into Rome, and hence 
Pliny says in Bfc. 6. c. 20. “ Primi sunt homiiuim, qui noscantilr. Seres, 
lanicio sylvarum nobiles, perfusam aqua dopt'ctentes frondium canitieiii: 
vnde geminus feminis noslris labor redordiendi Jila^ rursumque tcxrndi: 
tarn multiplici opere, tarn longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publico tnatrnna 
transluceat.’’ Pamphila's invention was simply the art of unravelling 
the silk of the worm, and then weaving it up for dresses. 

I have intimated abctve that, while the bondiycina of Cos was well known 
to be manufactured from the produce of a worm, the knowledge of the 
fact, that the Seried, whicb was imported from the Seres, is the gift of the 
worm, was confined to very few persons: Pausanias was, however, aware 
ef the fact, though it must be confessed that his account is erroneous: 
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Pliny was not aware of it, as is evident from tiic words, which have been 
just cited : Isidurus, in the passages cited above, considers it in one place 
as tbte wool of a tree, and in another place says expressly that it is sup¬ 
posed to be the prodiiclion of a worm. I'olliix, in bis OnomfjLstkon, evi¬ 
dently distinguishes between the bombyema, and the serica vestis^ though 
he seems to have been inclined to b-lieve that both were the production of 
a worm; x«* xal rd xa» ^ |3y!r<rof, \lvov t» eSJSf ?r«^ 

’IvBails' -rd Se ex j3o|x/3uxeov, o'xwAtjxsf elffiv oi ^oyt/Suxeg, »f 

rd vrjfiarct dvusTa*,- eixrffep foilj Stigxs unh rmvru¥ 

krigtov adgoi^eiv (pac) rd ii^eurfuctToi: we arc presented with the 
following note on this passage ; “ co respexissc videtur et Achilles Tatius 
iibr. 3. dc Leucipp. ubi Andromed® picturam retert, in Euantha: Tabu¬ 
la, quamvis hoc nomenin vulgatis deest, locumcjuc nuitilum ita ex codU 

ce lliuani supple sis:-ubi tainen locus pessime dcfectusestnonsc- 

mel,quern totum tibi ex Thuani Codicc n'stitutum exscribo: «m^xe 8« 
vvt'.e^txios gTT0Ki<rj*6V»J, ^vsp *A'iiwVS(OS VUfKtiJ XgXOTfMJjX^* 

TO Asrrov, apet^vlu (ubi tamen vulgntura 

potius mihi) eoixo? TrXoxij* ou xard t^v r«v ‘Ttgo^xrelm rpxym^ aXKa 
xxrd Tiiv Twv epicov rm irrtjv&v' oiov onto Uv^ptav SXxotxrai v^jukoeroe, yuvacTx!; 
v^alvot/triv ’IvSuL’* 

The ancients entertained three opinions on the subject of the origin of 
silk, which 1 shall cite in the words of Salmasius: " Eodem plane modo, 
quo ex cortice lini, cannabis, ct byssi, texebantui- olim telsi,et hodieqnc 
texi mos cst; urtica* genus cortieem tclae facienda; bonum habere etiam 
nunc coinpcrtum est; quin el sericas vestes veterum c corticibus quibus- 
dam confici solitas cjusdem Strabonis sententia cst E. xv., roiaora Se rd 
(rr,fixa£X Tivouv ^Xsiwv ^aiyo/Afvijj /SuViroy, iahs et scricte resfes, bysso sc, 
£X quibusdam cortktbus carminata, ac neta; nam byssus genus lini deli- 
catissimi, cujus cortex linteis texendis aptus: banc fuisse quorundain de 
scrico opinionem tcsiatur etiam Pausanias in Eliacis, ut luec ejus verba 
ostendunt, Tijv |xsv yoig xavva^/Ba, xal hivov, x«i t*)v (3uo-(rov <nrs»potwr»v, 
offoif i y? Tpl^Jsiv lo-Tiv 6 jriTjjisi 05 * oI jtti^Toi Bs, d^’ «5v rdj lo-d^ra? irmwrxv 
oi ^gsit hnth ouBevof ^Xoiou, rgewrov Ba erspov yivovrai roiovB*; cum 
de canuabide, lino, et bysso loqueretur, quanim herbarum cortex ed 
lintea teXenda, et vestes faciendas demitur, occasione data suhjicit, non 
ex ulloconicc serica fila parari, ulquorundameratopinio, sod alio modo, 
quera ibi describit: at Plinius, et pleriquc alii veterum ex'lanuginc fieri 
crediderunt, qua liulicarum arborum ct Sericarura folia crant obducta, 
ut nostratium arborum plericque lanata folia habent; idem Plinius de 
genere quodam vitis, cujus folia lanata, Quintum genus lanattty ne Sere# 
mirmurt out Indosy adeo lanugo earn v^stit: alii ea fita vermes nere bom- 
bycum generis tradiderc; sic ires fucrunt diversae v<*terum de serico sen- 
tentis, quarum hanc ultimam veriorem esse tompora Justiniani in ple¬ 
num deprehendoruut: ab ilUs bombycibus, et in Co insula nasc^bihlur, 
a quibus ctbombycina Con,raollioremomnemlanuginem facicndiaMoncam 
vestibus hombycem app’ellarunt vetorcs, rcccntiorcs autemGra.cifc lLatini- 
qtie bambacem.'’ Vlinknat Exevdtatt. in C. J. S. Polyhistora^p. 212. 


JS, H, BARKER. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 


ou will not impute the olwervatiohs which I ana about 
to makp to a desire of detracting'froin }'Our indefatigublc correspond* 
«t, as 'I am fully sensible of the labor, which his Chart must have 
caused him, ll(hd* of the thanks which he deserves, but to a wish of 
making some general animadversions on the burirarous maimer, in 
which oriental words are rendered in Roman characters. Indeed 1 am 
acipiainted with very few' of the languages in question, and the few 
errors which I have di«c<ivered in some of these, I suppose to have been 
caused chiefly by words niisjdaeed, which may be expected to be the 
case with so great a nuritber. To pronounce some of Mr. Patrick’s 
Arabic numerals were impossible; and here I will not contend for the 
origin of tlie diacritic vowels, but maintaiii, that without their aid, 
neither Arabic, Persic, nor Turkish can be pronoimceil. Many, nay 
most, MSS. it is true, have not, them, but whether they are used or not, 
the acquisition of a correct pronunciation will he by no means iuipedcHt; 


for where ^ occur, they arc to be pronounced as long vowels, 

and where they do not, and the called by the Turks, is 

not used, a diacritic vowel is introduced, which vowel has nearly the 
same sound, whether we express it by a, e, i, o, or ii; and for this rea¬ 
son, that the sound given to it is obscure, and not so full as that 
wherefore orientalists most generally use the u, but whether be 
written milra, merii, niira, mOrii, milra, if that diacritic, vowel be 
articulated indistinctly, the sound will be tlio samehence it is that 
fatha expresses either a ore, kesra either c or i, dhemmu either o or u; 
No difhculty would therefore arise, if ccrrciiii points were placed under 
those letters, which had a somewhat sinular sound, if aa represented 


^ and a f and the long vowel were marked accordingly, and the 

diacritic with the short sign. lu rendering the Arabic character into the 
Roman, there is scarcely a more ditHrult task than to eonveit into 
the original lettem, what has been expressed in our cliaraetcrs. 'I'he 
Aralric might be more clearly written * abbiid for wegd, hii is a 

vitiated promincialion for •ih**^** bi hi.s second s}>ocimcn, as i.s 
hlfb for thUletS: rlibo is also the same as Arbtia, cbems k 

but the fiemininc of kiiima, wliiisb should be uriUeii klutiiiss^t, .slieds 
and are tlie same: hisebo and subl.ma, Hihiih and 

Rl»aa. oslirand “j. aa.shra. inhbb and 

niacfct are but tlie same words erroneously written; in these 1 have 
eoiyectured, which gender would best suit Mr. Patrick’s orthography, 
and many such observations might be made against tlife Hebrew and 


** will perhaps approach the nearest to Mr. Patrick’.^ word. 
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the Chaldee. There is likewise a vast difference between the specimens 
of J-llliiopic and those in Ludolfs grammar: ‘ ' 

•According to Lndulf, the following are Ijie ALtbiopic no-' 

nicrals ldilid.du 1. ^ kylj'ctu and • kylye 2. 

Ul/V?l’t:-’ srdAsytu and AU^V^l: svlysy 3. ftrybayyto and 

C'fld: rybyyyi. - khamysytu and feSyniysy 5. 

ri.^h'tl • sydy-sytu and • sydj’sy 6. ft'OO'fc • s^l^’atu and 

sybby,y 7 ; samanytu and ?1^^: sytnyny 8. 't'JlO't? - taa- 

yaatn and • tysyy 9. OUJCI^ *• aasfiryui and 6M1C • yysjnfy 10; 

: myyfy 100. OUlCi^ • 1000. Mr. Patrick ako 

makes a miVtake. when he writes nshoora as the Persian for ten, for it 

is the very Arabic word^y^j which he has called ashniand osht:. 

bazar is the Persian for one thousand; vtnsStt is the Sans- 
• . . 
krtta for 120, sa<a for 100 and f-alnsra for 1000: y^Jl^ k the 

Malayoo for 100 or more usually saratus and 4 -^reebil for 

a thousand. The disagreement in the Chinese between D» Halde and 
Mr. Patrick i.-> e itraordinarv, t-g. According to Du Halde, I 1, enl 
2, san 3, Isc 4, ofi 5, lii t), Isc 7» pa 8, kyew 9» ske JIO, pa 100, 
I-tsyen 1000: yuz is the Turkish for too, and j^Cjokeen for 1000. ^ 

I do not observe here many of the dialects of the Sanskrita, but they 
may well be spared, on account of tlieir athiiity: however, the learned 
eoHectiir has fallen into on<‘ more error concerning the Hindoostanec^ 
when be rails his .siieeinien “Moors, (iij>&ey, or Hindustani now it 
happens that the Mt>orrh is |>ertectiy distinct from the HindoostaiiCe* 
and is xul^arly spoken in Bengal; soitictiines indeed Mabratta MSS. 
are written in the Moorrli ebiiracter, but as yet there are no types of 
it. The Hindoostrmoe aboitnds with Arabic, Persian, and Sunsk|;ita 
words, the numerals of which are various, and as I suppo.se thattlicre 
are no llindoostance ty|K'» in this country, tiilubrisl’s orthography trill 
be a<loptctl: I ek, yuk, wabid; 2 dooa; 3 teen tree, si, tiya trik^sulasu; 

4 rhnr,cliuhar, urbu, chunk, chiioa, chutuor, chuph, chutooh, gundat 
i pancii, pniij, puiiju, punjive, gahee, ban, khun>s;'t> chhii, kl)ut,shuh» 
4 -hbukka, chlmk; 7sat, liud, Mibu; 8 ath, utha, husht; 9 nuo, noob» 

tisuii, nuoa; lOdus, dih, nsliur; 20 bees, bist, koree; 100 suo, sue. 
Slid, suekhra, sut; 1000 hitzar, iilf, suhusr. For a sintilar reason th^ 
Knglish character will be used to contrast the Bengalee with those ia 
tite JoUHN.41., I ek, 2 duhe, 3 tina, 4 thari, 5 paiitha, 6 chhaya, 7. 
sata, 8 ata, 9 nuya, 10 dasha, 20 bisha or visha, 100 shata. 

n. G. WAm 

' There are other ifitlii epic niimorals e. g. : kafehydj'one, s^sn 

six, and ylyfy ten thousand. Mr. Patrick mistook : swnun ’ 

second for a cardinal: not having an Amforic Lexicon, 1 am oiiable to give 
specimens in that dialect. 
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NECROLOGY. 

Character of Db. Raine. 


' X HE time that has intervened since the death of Dr. Raine, may 
enable to appreciate his character more impartially, and less 
influenced by those poignant feelings, which so unexpected an 
event had called forth ; but can scarcely have diminished the calm 
regret of his friends, or the interest of the public concerning 
him. 

The temper of the present times is, perhaps, unfavorable for 
estimating properly the merits of such a man. The long period 
of war, and party conflict, has turned our attention so exclusively 
to military glory and political talent, that we neglect those unosten¬ 
tatious qualities, that dispense their utility in a less conspicuous 
sphere. Tet, surely, few stations are more important in society, 
than that to which is entrusted, on an extensive scale, the forma¬ 
tion of the future statesman, warrior, and scholar. How Dr. 
Raine discharged this office, the testimony of all who were 
^ fortunate as to be his pupils, will proclaim. His clear 
and comprehensive method of explaining every subject of instruc¬ 
tion ; his attention to the peculiar disposition of every youth, 
and adaptation of the means most likely to influence it, have 
perhaps rarely been equalled, and can scarcely be excelled. His 
manner united in a singular degree the alluring mildness of per¬ 
suasion, with tlie imposing authority of instruction. The conduct 
of his .scholars, and the literary distinctions they acquired at the 
universitiesS, numerous in proportion to the size of the school, 
show the success that attended his exertions. But his care and 
attention to their welfare ceased not when they quitted his control, 
and he continued to be tlie friend, the adviser, and, where he 
could be, the patron, of all, who in maturer life sought and de¬ 
served it. His uniform and ardent attachme'nt to civil and religi¬ 
ous liberty never tempted him to influence the sentiments, or 
make the slightest allusion to those topics, in the presence of those 
. entrusted to his care. But where there was no motive of delicacy 
to restrain, he seemed ailxious to urge his younger friends, by the 
strongest arguments and exhortations, to political integrity and con¬ 
sistence. Even in the most unfirorable and disastrous periods he 
never shrunk from the manly and independent avowal of his 
Opinions. Perhaps this might be attended by some sacrifice of 
interest and preferment; yet he w^s amply repaid by the satis¬ 
faction of an upright and mdependent mind; and has declared he 
knew no part of his own conduct, which, in declining life, he 
could view with more complacency than his uniform, adherence to 
'riiose tenets, which he considered most conducive to the preserva¬ 
tion of the constitution, and the welfare of his country. 
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Clasacal Critidm. 

• In the intercourse of social life, he was cheerful, entertaining, 
and innocently convivial. It has been said, Jhis conversation was 
somewhat tinged with the manner of the school-master. Perhaps 
this was the unavoidable effect of long habit; but there was nothing 
in it overbearing, pedantic, or dogmatical. His benese^nce was 
conspicuous .iti the candor and kindness with which he spoke of 
the failings of others. Whenever he was heard to censure, or 
condemn, it was evidently the eflect, not of hostility io the indi¬ 
vidual, but of virtuous indignation, bearing its dignified and fear¬ 
less testimony against the faults or the vices it wished to discoun¬ 
tenance. No man that ever knew him was his enemy j some, 
indeed, who violently opposed his political or religious principles, 
might feci emotions of dislike or rancor; but if ever they met 
in the intercourse of life, his urbanity and amiable qualities dis¬ 
armed their enmity, and softened it into regret, that with such a 
man they could differ so widely. 

His acquirements in Classical Literature were of the first rank. 
Though he has given nothing to the world, yet he devoted a part 
of his little leisure to the foundation of some works, which, if 
perfected in the retirement he was just on the point of enjoying, 
might materially have enriched the stores of Greek erudition and 
criticism. 

This faint and inadequate outline has been delayed, in hope 
that some one better qualified for the task might have rendered its 
publication unnecessary. As this has not been the case, the writer 
has only to regret, that the delineation of such a character has 
fallen to the lot of one, who never was his pupil, and but lately 
was honored with his friendship. 

Trin, Coll. Camb. G. P, 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

I’fiE following observations on a passage in vEschylus, 
and two passages in Aristophanes, which arc adduced by Mr. Person 
in his Preface to the Hecuba, are much at your service, if you think 
them worthy of being inserted in your Journal. 

Aug. I. 1812. P, E, 

I. .£sch. Choeph. 654<. 

E7m^ lerrn Aiyie4tv / 8 m . 

Cum Aldus et Robortellus ediderint fiAa|f/bT(r, led mutation^hgendum 

- Fatendum est quidem AUicos hujusrwdi imniiia 

plerumque generum duorum communia fojcert. Non semper tamen 
hanc regulam servant wteres, Pokson. (p. ix.) None of the examples, 
which are produced by Mr. Person, in this passage, and in his note on 
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l&d. 822* «re suiKcient tojtistHy the use of fii a tragic i^bic. 

Tlw feminize termination is pecuiiaily inadznissibk in the present 
iastance^ as the Poet, by virtue of the r* has 

the liberty of joining the wor4s to a masculine adjec¬ 
tive •in tllC same -play. V. 89S. Oit tpthxHT Aiyir9»v ^ut. 

I venture to.jjropote the following emendation of the verse in 
question s EiW*^ riff Aiyitr9vu ^i». 

This use of nt is by no means uncommon, although it is not noticed, 
to the best of my knowledge, by the commentators on the Attic poets. 
I subjoin a few examples of it. 

JEsch* Prom. 69^. n^i yt mvd^uqt x«i fijiw vxlst rif u. 

Soph. Aj. 1 266'. <^iv, T®£ 9a»6*T«i ws TU^Jet rtq 

vr kxtffietvtit. 

There is some authorny for raTs but the common reading- 

appears to me to be preferable on every account. 

Phil. 519. fV, ftk *V» (*A1 rtq 

Surip. Iph. Aul. 1012. KtCKoq t<$ irri, juci >Jitf raig/iti 

!HeL 911 . ’£«TSa; y a 4rXai^$, Ttq uy. 


^ristoph. Av. 924. rts mnu* fiooerden 

Ibid. Id 28 . Ilceytf 7 «g /S^aeSvs uti t<s, iivin^ avar. 

IT. Aristoph. Eq. 319* 

HUei 114 Am, KUfii.roZr 'ii^xn Tacprav, ilavt xxrxytXa* 

Tlxfi7F«Xif* ru( infMTXteri xxi ra7$ piAat; 7rxgXT^t9u>> 

Ilf it ykf titxi Tltfyxeif<r»f Evtay b T«e7; iftjid<rty. 

This is me common reading. Kuster, in his notes, proposes the 
following emendetkm of the first verse: 

fHxfiit tH Am, rovT* e9fX9% rxvript *lm KxvqeyiX/in. 
Notwithstanding the dactyl in die second place, Brunck pronouncor 
tiiis emendation to be most certain, ^d lias admitted it into his text. 
The Ravenna MS. reads : 


N« A««e, K«^£ rat^r’ rxvrh*uovi xxrxyi^ur. 

Mr. Person silently exhibits die following reading, p. xlix. 

' ^ V * ' M f s ' A ** f ^ 

nur Tdcvro, at > m<m KetruytXmx 

In the second verse, Kuster reads, in his texlf rolq hftitaiq kxI roiq 
'■ 4fdx*ttt which reading is adopted by Brunck. Kuster projwses, in his 
ifnotes, ra7$ iitftitxio-i Kxi (pixtif. Tills reading is confirmed by the 
dEavennaMS. 1 suspect, that the true reading of these two verses is 
PtA follows : Kxfdf *h A/*, Avra ravr’ iUyt kxi yiXtif 

'f : TlxiurtXvt ra7{ inftirxin kxi vxfxrxi^t. 

’ .In'the first place, it appears to m.e, that avt® ravr®, this very thingt 
'^rees better with the preceding ver^ses than rxim raur^ the very sarat 
'^ng. Secondly, I have not been able to find any authority for the 
-expression xATAytAAF to afford matter of laughter. In this 

eense, if X am not mistaken, tfie Attics alw'ays use yixxTx or ytx«r. 
On other hand< «r« xxi occurs frequendy. So Ach. 143. 

*Tftx» r ifxrrlie fv xXntmqt um% xx) 
h ta7v< fije/m ’iyf*^\ 'Atwxi** %xX%i. 
fiO* ’'llaTf xxi xiyti9 xvxnxq* ^lorrxi urnifXq, 

Mx va 7 , ^aJ’, hruih (nhnvxm xxxiv. 


‘ * 
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Avf 12^0. «vT<f irtftptirig, um lUfi * 

ffoAX«7r()i o^vlitn iitcfutr it Knifum. ^ 

Thirdly, 1 write vtt^enrysiSutt with the circumflex accent on the last 
syllable. "£^ff«r ,is a poetic form of wjjsir, the aorist of and, in ^ 
some passages, has been converted into taxw by the tramcrtbep.»-**6o 
Eurip. Hippol. 128y.: ‘A(p«ifS. ^xtt^it ^ (vul^ 

is the emendation of Markland, which Mr. M^k would 
probably have received into his text, if he had noticed the Aidbe • 
reading of Pheen. 411. UStV 5;i#«5’'Agy»s ■; T<»’ sfritotxt tirjgft ^ * 

Before I quit these three verses of Aristophanes, I must observe* 
that they ought rather to be attributed to Nicias than to Demostheoes. 
The mention of the or parish called nt^yami^ is not made at 
random. It appears foom Athenxus, ^p. 537. C.) that Nicias was 

UtfyxmiStt. 

III. Aristoph. Av. 599. 

Tob; Stintvfevf T* xirtiig evg «i Ktcrif^irr*, 

Tmv it^yo^i'tf¥> y^ Krxrt, Xiywn ^ t«( xmtrtSf 

otht rat 6nirxvfi«t too ifMt, xhht t1 ng at^’ a^ttg. 

This is the reading of all the MSS. except one, which has altrmn 
instead of te-cten. The editions prior to that of Brunck read a 

word as foreign to Attic ears as •?««. Brunck, in his notes, pro¬ 
poses the following reading: 

T«» u^yvpieit, aSrot yxe^artff. dyi kiyattrn rxit irdwi*. 

Mr. Person, (p.li.) prefers um xiy«ve-», 1 suspect that dte terror is 
chiefly in the word as^ct*. Perhaps the Poet wrote: 

Tat i^yv^ion. avrat ya^ trxlr'. ^^vri yt rat rxh irdms. 

The alteration of St into ys is required by the sense. The other part 
of the emendation, which I do not propose with confidence, derives 
some weight from the resemblance qf tmn, e^e-xn, atSxvt, and 
It is possible, that the Poet may allude to some scolion or popular semg. 

P. S. Allow me to take this opportunity of correcting an ern^r 
which I have committed in a short letter inserted in the Ninth Number 
of the Classical Journal, p. 202. In the passage of the Troades, whidb 
gave occasion to that letter, fvv. 1123.—1155.) the ancient reading 
of the following words probaoly ou^ht to be retained without altera¬ 
tion ; -— »*« ifTita-xra 


ttx^tt rit^ 


These words may be translated as follows: And she iddained tetgvt 
from him to have this corpse buried. There is a similar passage in 
Helena, v. 1063. ^ 

’ *£2$ Sxtitrx v ImAmi, Miw rxfm 

fixypett Tvfxtm rirdi yig MMxtftxt. 

The second line is thus translated by .£miiius Portus: 

Ah hujas agrityrimuf pelam, vt mihi permittat t€ sepelirt, - .. 
'll is hardly necessary to produce examples of this use of ^ yiei^ 
rurtvfutt, Eurip. Med. 780. 

Umiitg futtxt ravg Ifuiig xhfisfafuu. 

This verse is thus translated by Portus: 

P*km verd Kherimti manmi. 
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Professor PorsoHy Mr, E, H. Barkery and Sidneyensis. 


'Atwfr dismissing To-di, scito, on the ground, tliat 
Nihigit.exeinpluta, litem quod life resolvit, 
the controversy betwixt Sidneyensis and Mr. E. H. Barker (Clas¬ 
sical Journal, No. viii. p. 433.—No. ix. pp. 185, 187. No. 
X. pp. 377, 380.) turns on two questions very distinct and intelli¬ 
gible. 

1. Is, 5v« Jwj veoSiaregos, without the participle wv, Attic 
Greek for this English— 

“ Tliat lie may leara he has not the cnnHing of Jove.”? 

£. H. Barker asserts it. 

2. Was Mr. Person right, in remarking on the lection, Orest. 792. 

TTOu yap uv ; 

that it involves a double solecism ? E. H. Barker denies it. 

To prove the frst position, instances were wanted of (xavSavo), 
yiyvcocxcu, ai(r9avofMti, and similar verbs, in passages like 

these, from a well authenticated text and with a meaning clear 
and undisputed. 

1 . pLak Smiros. Leam that thou art mortal. 

2. eyvwv euTvxKS* I found I was fortunate. 

3. avoVioj ptrfisTO. ^He discovered he was a wicked man. 

4. t5ge$ You found-out you were ignorant. 

To prove th^ second positioif, instances were wanted of Sshcvvfii, 
^hooy and similar verbs, in passages well authenticated, and with 
meaning incontrovertible, like to the following. 

5. We sliall prove that we are friends. 

6. ^avsif Bixatog. You will show that you are a man of 

’ integrity. 

Not one instance of verbs, so taken as in the above fictitious ex- 
amples, in active meaning with a nominadvc case of the adjec¬ 
tive following the, verb, participio quod aiunt suppresso, has been 
yet produced by Mr. Barker, in support of either of his positions. 
And all the passages he has quoted or referred to, are foreign to 
the purpose j inasmuch as they prove nothing that ever was de¬ 
nied, notlung that belongs to the controversy betwixt us. Here 
I take my leave of the subject; which is now finally left on my 
part to the decision of your readers.— Somewhat too much of 
this, already. 

Norik Sneetty Jus;. 27,1812. 
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» LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

In One Volume, Octav'o, by John IMitforu, A. B. the Achillcii of Statius: 
witii tile collations of scteral MSS. and some editions whose readings have not 
!*iveii hclbiv, particularly two veiy scarce ones belonging to Lord Spender* 
'I'iiis work is intended to be followed by the Thebais. 


IN THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

tlrcek Tc'itament, with Orieobach’s Text. It will contain ro]>ioiK Notes 
fio':i Ifaids, Kaiihel, Ivjj.kc, Sc.hl(‘r!-:<cr, Rosenninllor, &c. in faniiliai Latin ; 

Ibi r with parallel p•.l^^<lg^s from the Classics, and with ii friences to Yi^erus 
ibr Idioms, and Bos f«ir Lilip.'es. 2 VoU. Octavo. A few copies on large 
paper. 

The Cinnails of lut:(iish (i7'ammar, with numerous Exercises, Questions for 
Examiuaiions, and Notes, for the use of the advanced Student, By the Rev. 
B. \llt ii, Ma^t^•r of the Grammar School, NewburJ^ 

Mr. .lacksoii is printing at Oxford a Graunnar of tho iEolo-Doric or Modern 
Greek tongue, vulgarly culled tho Romaic ; in which the peeuliarities of the 
/Eolo-Doric will be traced to the respective dialects of which tlic modem Greek 
is C()nipo:>ed. 

liJBLWAL. 

f 

Sjieedily will appear a Work upon the Prophecies, intitlcd, EKittASiD Safb 
AMI TKiuntPUANr; or, Researches into tlie Apocalyptic Book, 2 vols. 8vo. 
By liic Ke\. Fredcrn: Thrustun, M. A. 

An octavo volume of Niue'Original Sermonsof Dr. Walt.s’s, which have never 
before appeared in piiut, is in great forwardness, and accotnpaniea with a 
l*relUce^ by Dr, J. P- Siiiitb, of llomerton, wdl be published shortly. 

Mr. Frey ha« in tlic press his Hebrew aitd Eiiglisli Gnimniar ; and a Dictionary 
ill iwopaTis; the first containing all tho priinitivosRnd derivatives in the Hebrew 
and Chaldaic languages, wiih a lAiiin and English translation; wd the second, 
the pj'ificipai words iii Latin and English, with a Hebrew translation. 

Mr. W. Jacpies, of CbeUea, has in tho Press,—A Guide to the Reading and 
Study of the Holy Seriptiives, with an illuktrativc Supplement; translated from 
the Latin of Augustus Merman Franck, late Professor of Divinity and the 
Oriental Langi(ai'e.«, in the Lnivereity of Halle; together with a Memoir of the 
Author, Critical Notes, and a Notation of Book.s, proper for the Biblical 

•Student.-Dr. Doddridge, in bis lectures, observes of the present Work — 

“ It contiiins the uest Rules for studying the Scriptures that 1 ever remem^ 
her to have seen.” • ‘ 

VoL. vr. No. XI. 2 o 
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JUST Pirn US Jl ED. 


CLASSICAL. 

Brotier’s T \riTCs, nhu-h rotnltinps flif adviin*^ni;i's of the Paris and E<IiR- 
bnrirh editions. VVitli a selection of Notes from all tlie Commentators on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Kdiribur^h edition : The Literaiia Notitia, ami Poli- 
tica, are also added ; the Freneli Passages are translated, and the Homan Money 
turned, into Eni 2 lisli. Edited and print’d h> Mr. A. .1. A'alpy, in A Vols. 8vo. 
Price ill boards ll. 4s. A few copies ai>'o on royal Uvo. writing paper, at t>/. os. 

Cr.Assic.AT. and UiBMCM. Rt?rnPATio\s j eontaining a Commentary, rritira! 
and explanatory, on the Cermany of Tacitus ; Hemmkson the Jlippo'lytiis, and 
the Prometheus; Strictures on the Editions of l*rofessor Monk and >lr. Blom> 
field; an Application of the Doctrine of tlie Assoeiatior of Ideas to tiie Ilhis- 
tration of the Classical Writers; Observations on tlie fJyssiisand tlic Sericn as 
well as the Oriental Etliiojiia and the Indi eolorali of the Ancients, Arc. .tc.Ac.; 
with a great variety of other Classical Matter, and much I’.ililiiait Criticism. 
By E. H. Barker, Esq. ofTrinity College, Carab. Yol. 1. Price Qs. 6d. in hoards. 

Enplis/t Trttnslaihns of four Comedies of Aristephanes, from the original 
Greek, with Notes, viz. the Ci.ouits, by H. Cunibt I'taiid, Esej.; the Pi.fn;s, 
by H. Fk-lding, lisq. and tlie Rev. Mr. Yonng; the Erocs, hy C. Dniistcr, 
m. A. ; and the Birds, by a Member of one of tlie Univeisities, To fonn one 
volnme octavo. Printed by A. J.Valpy, Tooko's Court, Chancery Lane, tor 
Lackington, Allen, and Co. rinsbnry Squai-v. Octavo,-Price tv's. 

P. S. Tliis volume will be quickly lollowcd by an Enqlisli version of the 
following four Plays of the same author, vi/. the .\eii arm ans, the W'asps, 
the Kmghts, and the Peace. To be executed upon the same plan with 
the Birds. 

Beautifully printed in one volnme small 8vo. and dedicated (by permission,) 
to Joseph Goodail, LL. D. Piovostof Eton,— Tcm'Amina Metrica, de Exer- 
citatioiiibus Piierorum in Stchola Regia Kdinensi Provcx-tioruin Electa, anno 
M.DCCC.XII. 

This lill'c voliimp cotila'ui? h few spd-iin'us rtf <‘on'i]v,>.itirtn in T.jttin vfii'vo, scIcctrA lioni the 
ordinary rxertisc’i of ttin more julvai'crd boyi iu tie U]p|i(ir, or Rector’s of the llial* Scl)ool 

of Ediuhurisli duMHB tin* hist vcur. ifi eivioT imy rlegroe of jmhluity to ,u\«,iiiic .itti iniits, 
tt will be rrailily vi-'-'iiimr d Ih^t the oiilv object', .iinieri at have bcr.n to levani, in some deijrc", 
the pasti'-'ifrtions ofyouthlul indiKtry, and to .sti.iKiUd*'-the ftfuili of those'Aiioniiiy fullnw herr* 
vfter in the same career. 


Kicardi Porsoni Adversaru. —Notve et Einendationes in Poctas Cra’co.s, 
qnas ex Schedis ManuseriptissPorsoni apnd Collegium .SS. Trinitatis Cantabri* 
gise adservatis dmiromserunt ct nrdinarunt, iiecnon Indieihus instruxerunt, 
Jaeobns Henriens Monk, A. M. (Jarotus Jacobus Blomficld, A. M. Caiitabrigia?. 
Sumtibiis Collegii SS. Trinitati.s. 

A ftw copies, beautifully prinred otiimperial paprr and hot-pn-wed, may he had of the publisher. 

Tim volume contains tlic Notes aud Kniendatioiis on the dilTerpnl Orei-k poets, wliicti wpie the 
fruits of the learning .md t-agaiily of llin first wholar of tho ai;i‘. At all periods of his life, 
Porson was in the habit of /loting down his restorations of roirupt passages, an.i (he grounds of 
Ida opinion, in the inar|;ins of bqubs, and iti copy-books, or loose papers. After liis ijaath, the 
whole of tliese predons remains were purchased of liis eaecntors by Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Xhitfociety, anxious tosatisiy tlic public curiosity, as well as to consult the tame of tlidr late 
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illustrious member, by llie publication of Hits rullection, commiltei] to Trofcssor Monk, Mr. 
Dobii'e,' Mr. Bloioliolil, the chari;e of cxtiacUiiK «ml eilitui;; whatever wax fit to meet the 
^uhhi' eye. Tlie-.c gentlemi'i) have been above two years oc-tupii'd in this task, and have now com¬ 
pleted ,1 volume rontainiin; all Ihal was lelt by Porson conceruini; the Girek poets, llis obser¬ 
vations are digcsleit and ananged by the editors lu tlie mode most convenient to the reader; 
and ail additinu'al value is given to the pubUeation by two copious Indexes. Oun. ol the uuliion 
emended or illustrated , tin. olbei of the,-iibjicis treated 'I'lic solunn. is iiui ti large 01«t_,^JiaK^ 
the matter rontaiiied in il, if cxpaiided iii ilin ordiuary mode, would fdl many v()^itfles, la 
the eorrecUoiis of tlie Fiat’iiients iii Athu^aun, Porun has aiveii speehiir-ns ,««fnb critical ' ‘ 
acuteness, aided by ins aHtomsIiiiig memory mid learning, that exceed all belift. This book U 
beautifully punted at the CaAibridge University press, m fneck ly|)cs ordered expressly tor this 
purpose, aud cast after tiic models given by the lato Prutcs.-or hiuisell', 

Epitamb SacRiIs Histori.e, In Usiim bcholaium. Price 2s, bound. * 

CoLr.VTION OP AN 1m)1\N Copy OF THE HEBREW PEtvT.VTEOCH : Witll 
Preliminary Romarks, containin» aii cvact deiicrii>tiou of the Manuyeript, ami 
H notice of some others, (Hebrew and Syriac) cuilerted by the. Rev. Ciaadiiis 
}iticbairri<i, U. 1). in the year 180(>, and now deposited in the Public Library, 
Cambridtve : also a Collation and I>c»cription of a MS. Roll of the Book of 
Esther , and the Mesrillah of AhasutTiw, from the Hebiew Copy oritrinally extant 
in Rrami Tablets at (roa, on the iVIulabar Coast: with an Eiifrli.sh Translafioa. 
By Thomas Vcaie.s, late of the Uiiiversity of Oxr'.'fd. Piici* y». Iioards, 4to. 

A Sketch of 'iiie Greek AcctoENCE, arranged in a inanmr tjonvenient 
for Tvansciiplion , by means of which Lcavnevs may be assisted in coniinitting 
it to memory. By J. Hodgkin. Price j.s. (id. 

AisxTAof 'F.riTA ‘F-iii ©iiBAS* iEscliyli Septem Contra Tboba.s adfidem Mann- 
.-•criptoruiii LMiu'iKlavit, Nolas cl Glos.s.iniim adjecit, CaruiOs Jacobns Blomfield, 
A. M. Collegii SS. Trmiluli.s apod Cantabiigienses nuper Socins. Pr. 7s. boards. 

SEtECTA Gn.F.cp c velcri Tcatanu'nio, secundnm interpretationem Septwa- 
g'mta, uccnon e Novo Tcstamenlu, ipiibns uutas Au«gVicc et L.uxicou cvnn tpiauft- 
tatc syUabamm uotatii adjvcil .Vu.VMts 1 >icki?«sox. In nstun SclmUnim. 

Ill six largo octavo volumes, each volume containing more than 720 pages, 
closely, but neatly, printed; ilbistrattHl with Fiifccti Portraits, and a fac¬ 
simile of one of Mr. M.irkUud’s lA’tturs, Price Six Guineas,Liten^ 
Anecdotes of the Eiahteeuth Century ; ('oinprJsing Biographical Memoirs 
of William Bowyer, Printer, F. -S, A. and many of his learned friends; an 
incidental \icw (if llu: Progress and Advancement of Literature in this King* 
dom, during the last C(*ntury; and Biognipbical Ancrdot»‘» of a couaiderablo 
number of emine.nt Writers, and ingenious Artists. By John Nicliol.x, F. S.A. 
Land. Edinb. and Perth. 

A very eopioiis Index is printing with all possible speed, and will be 
delivered in a separate volume, without any farther charge to the purchasers 
of the Work. 

Kiiripidis Tragicdiu' Viginti emu variis Icetiouibiw, cx editione J. Barnes, 
vols. 821110 . 1 /. At. buavd.s. 

Sixth Volume of the Anecdotes of Literature^ by the Rev. W. Bcloe. 

Gymnasium, sive Syinbola Critica. By the Rev. Alexander Crdrabie, LL. D., 
2 tols. tlvo. H. Is. boards. 

Cicero’s Five Books l)e Finibus, translated by Parker. New edition, 8vo. 
iOs. board.s. 

Virgilii Maroni.s Opera, secundum Heyiiii textum, ISmo. 4$. boards. 


1 Ml. Dobree was prevenud iVom assisting in the work, by a teuipoiuy absence from England. 
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c 

Tiir History of alt, Rkugioas : contamin^ a particular account of the 
.'.rise, ticolinc, and descent, of the patriarclial cluirches to tlie time nt' Closes : 

* llft?**i 4 .rious chaii|:'cs to the end ot tlio Israelilish Clturcii and the connncne.c- 
inent otChristian Reli§i«>n. Tlie rise and (>ro«iebs of tlic difterent f-ect* 
in tlie i-arly ages of the Christian Church : u faithful aeeonnt of all the sects at 
tfai#day in'Christendom, w ith a reference to the time when they ttisl made their 
appearance. In this work will be given a refiitatioii of Levi's Dissertations 
on the prophecies, with couehisive argitnicnls in prove that the Jews cannot now 
expect a Messiah to conic; and that the prophecies vere accomplished in tlie 
divine person of Christ. I5y John Bellamy, author of Blhlic.il Criticisms in the. 
Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. Small Caper, pr. os. 6tl. large paper, 
pr. 9s, 6d, in boards. With a Frontispiece containing Five Heads. 

A Sermon on the SancliJicalioH of the /.oril's D.iy. By the Rev. Janies Rtidge, 
Curate and Lecturer of Limehousc. Price' Is. 

t 

Annotations on the Foor Gospels ; witli considerable additions and 
improvements. Second h^dition, forming three Octavo Volunios. Price ll. 4s. 
The Annotations on the Acts, which have been added, may be had separately, 
to bind up with thefiist Edition. Price 5s. 6tl. boards. 

Vstlty’ nVJ The Constancy of Israel. — An unprejudiced Illustration of 
some of the most inipoitant Texts of the Bible ; or, a Polemical, Ci'itiea>, and 
Theological Reply to a public I.elter by Lord Crawfovil, addressed to the 

Hebicw Nation.-Part I. Contains his migroinided Arguments, and tlieir 

complete Kefotatinn. It demousti'ates also the iiiipropriely of Transialions, the 
Hyper-theological, and Dogmatical Comments, of Portions of the Bible. An 
Appendix, expounding the sole Unity, and the Veracity of the various sacred 
Hames mentioned in the Hebrew Bible.—Part II. Cotupreliends the Dispersion 
and Progress of Israel, by a Rational, Theological, and Biographical Research. 
Guided by various Notes and OlKservations, relative to ambiguous Doctrines. 
Besides a Political, latcraiy, and Domestic acceuiit of the present state of the 
Jews in Europe. Writtui without prejudice, by Solomon Bennett, Native of 
Poland, and Professing the Arts in London. Octavo, boards, Price 7s. 

A FriendJy Call to a New Species of Dissenters or nominal Clmrchnien, but 

E ractical.Selilsninties, inscribed io the Right Hon. Sir W. Scoit.In tliis edition, 

esides many important alterations throughout the whole, the following subjects 
are for tbc first time introduced : — 1. On the Catholic demands. — 2. Oii the 
Schools of Dr. Bell and Mr. L.Trfcaster.—3. On the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. By the Rev. Edward Barry, D.D. Rector of St, Mary’s and St. 
Leonard’s, Waliingford. Fourth Edition, Octavo, Price 5s. hoards. 

Critical Conjectures and Observations on the New Tesfainont, collected from 
various .Authors, as well in regard to words as pointing j with the reasons on 
which both are founded. By William Bowyer, F. 8. A. Bishop Barrington, Mr. 
Alorkland, Professor Schiilt/., Professor JMicliaelis, Dr. Owen, Dr. Woide, Dr. 
Gos&et, and Mr. IVestmi.—A series of conjectures from IMichaelb, and a speci¬ 
men of Notes on the Old Testament, by Mr. Weston, arc added as an AppendtX'. 
Fourth edition, enlarged and corrected, 4to. ‘2k 12s. 6d. 

A Hebrew-ErgHsh Lexicon. By tlie Rev. W. H. Banks, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Book of Job, literally translated from flic Original Hebrew, and restored 
to its natural arrangement; with Notes, critical and illustrative: and an Intro¬ 
ductory DissertatioH on its Scene, Scope, Language, Author, and Object. 
^ John Mason Good, F. R. S. Member Am. Phil. Soc.j and F. L. S. of 
Puiladelphia, 8vu. ids. 



Notes to Cotrespmdents. 
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^ OltlE^TAL, 

% 

Prem Sagtir ; or the History of the Ilitnioo Deity, Srce Krishn, contained in 
tlie tentli chapter of Sroe. Biiba^uvut of Vya,smlevH ; traiislaU'd into Hinduve^^ 
from the Brij B, hiisha of Qiiitoorh Hooj Mirr. i»y Since /<ulluo Lai 
hasha Mooiishce, in the College of Fort William. Calcutta printed l^JrS^to. 41. 

Rajncctc ; or TaleH exhibiting the Moral Doctrines, and the Civil andfMili- 
tary Policy of tho nindous; translated from the Original Sanscrit of Narayua 
Pundit, into Biij B, hasha. By Shree Lulioo Lid Ktib, B, hasha Moon^eef 
in the College of Fort William. Calcutta printed 1U09, royal Uvo. 1/. 10s. 

Prabod'h Cliandi o' Daya, or the IMoon of Intellect: an allegorical Drama. 
A.nd Atina Uod'h; or the Knowledge of Spirit. Translated from the Sanscrit 
and 1'raerit. By J. Taylor, M. 1>. Member of tlie Asiatic Society, and of the 
Literary .Society, Bombay. 8vo. 3s. tid. 

Horai Sinica’ : traryilations from the Popular Litecatiire of the -Chinese. By 
the Kev. Robert Morrison, Protestant Missfoiioi-y at Canton. 8vo. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wc earnestly solicit all onr literary friends to comniimicatc to ns any scarce 
and valuable tracts, connected w'ith (7«.wV«/, and Oriental Literature, 

that they may think worthy to be preserved and made public. 

A Parallel between the Latin, Greek, and Sanscrita, in our next. 

Cambridge Pri 2 C Poems in No. XII. 

No. ir. of theProgyHinosmata has been unfortunately, bnt unavoid¬ 
ably, delayed till our next N o. 

Mr. E. H. Barker’s Vindication of his own Method of Criticism is postponed. 

Mr. Hay ter’s Researches at Herculaneum in onr next. 

The Prices of tlie most rare and valuable Books, sold at the late Auction, shall 
aot be neglected. 

• 

Tlie Author of tlie F.ssaff on the .1/cxaadra of Lycophron^ inserted in No. IX. 
solicits any obst'rvatiuns o'li the subject. 

Tiie Article on Classical Education will be inserted without delay. 

A. R. C's Critical Review of Illustrations of Homer arc destined for No. XIl. 

Wc shall extract from a late popular Pamphlet, for tiie information of soma 
•f our readers, Tlte Course of Studies pursued at Oxford. 
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F. R. S’s Seria Biblica sibali commence in No. XII. 

W’s article on the C<n\fv.8ion of Tongues has been received. * , 

« 

The Inscriptions on the Theatre at Si/racuse in our next. 

^ditions to Mr. Patrick’s Chart qf Numerals shall be inserted. 

A Pisseii^tion on the Corresponding tenets qf Sluasulmen, Indians, JEgyptiana, 
and Chinese, is under inspection. 

4 

The FAymologxj of Penates, and Pindar UlustToted, in our next. 

H. R’s communication shall not be neglected. 

W. A. H’s article has been received. 

We now wish to put an end to the numerous communications rclalive to Dr. 
A. Clarke aud Mr. Bellamy. 

E. S’s Biblical Sijnonyma arc accepted. 

We thank Mr. M. for Professor Poinon's few Notes onr parts of Sallust ; they 
ahall certainly appear in No. Xll. 

Mr. Y’s translation of (he Phoenician Inscription shall be inserted. 

We shonld have cheerfully inserted the Epigrams from onr Cambrhige Fricinl, 
had they been honored \\ ith the Prize. 

The following Tracis of Valekenaer will be inserted in our future Nos.— 
1, Oratio inaiiguralis do vausis neglcctre Utcrarum iir. culturoc. Fraue«(. 1711 . fol.— 
Oratio de puhlkis Atheniensium morthns, pro tcmjtorum dirersitatc, acsccatis 
labentisquereijmblicoe cairns. 4to. I7i3(j. The latter will appear in No. Xll. 

The Treatise of Lambert Bos on Greek Accentuation shall soon appear. 

Cantabrigieusis in our next. 

W. N. de U. is accepted. 

The Review of Aristophanes by Ponson in onr next. 

H. H. J’s Poems are not neglected. 

B’s Review of Uippohjtus is unavoidably postponed. 

Reply to the article on Bentley's Callimachus will appear in No. Xll. 

Onr Norwich Correspondent S. is not forgotten. 

Criticism on John viii. 44. by J. H. just received. 

Mr. Lawson’s Ode—and J. W.—as soon as possible. 

“ A friend will be much obliged to any of our readers, vrho can inform him 
where the MSS. mentioned in the CtUul. MSS. Anglice ct Ilihemite, as belonging 
to Francis and Edward Bernard, are to be found ] aud also what became of Dr. 
Douglas’s celebrated collection of Editions of Horace on bis death.” * 

We sliall be obliged to onr readers, if they will take every opportunity of 
requesting any of their friends, who have travelled for the sake of information, 
to transmit to us whatever researches or valuable discoveries they may Uiink 
.worth communicating to the public. 

•I . t 

^ We shall be happy to receive from our friends any Literary Notice on subjects 
v eobneeted with Classical, Biblical, and OrktUal Literature. 



PtoidpettUieieiei 

OF NEIf' WORKS. 


B'V* SUJJSCRIJ'TION. 


Xl)e 5I5ti» iRetiicto, 

OB, 

MOKTllLY ANALYSIS, OF OlINEKAL LITERATURE, 

Tnn roiisidt'i'ation of the nuniljerof Iferieivs, AVcekly, Monthly, and Quarterly, 
off. rod to tho puhlir, may prodiu'e a wondor at the si{»ht of a Prospectus for an 
additional periodical »ork: but the slightest examination of the nsiture of the 
new publication will make wonder cease. 

The present Rcrieta are not so much distintptished for an account of a new 
work, as for a critical examination of the subject on which it is written. What 
is culled a Review of a political or religions publication, really consists ofadeda* 
ration of the sentiments of the Reviewer; and the publication is generally extolled 
or depreciated, not according to its abstract merit as a composition, but accord¬ 
ing to the party or sect, which the Critic is disposed to follow. 

Such lias been during more than half a Ceiitnry the conduct of the most respect¬ 
able Monthly Reviow'ers. The Quarterly Reviews, lately established, have risen 
still higher in the scale of original disquisition. They have often taken the title 
of a book as a Motto to a TIi<>sertation on a subject, which occupied the public 
mind, and scarcely hinted at the publication, which appeared at first sight as 
the object of their Criticism. 

It is not intended to depreciate the merit of tliese Reviewers. Much learning, 
geniii<^, and information have been thrown on the subjects, which they have under¬ 
taken to elucidate; their observations on Political CEconomy have, on some 
riccasipns, suggested useful hints to Goveniment, and their Conntr}’^ has been 
informed, if not dlrccteil, by the result of tlirir labors. From the collision of their 
opposite sentiment's, and from the facts which they have bronghi to fight in sup¬ 
port of tiu'ir opinions, t!ic public mind has been illiiminateil, taste has been 
rctiiicd, know ledge has been iiicn;ascd, and porhiips it is not too much to say that 
the general manners have been iiuproved. 

But «re strongly feel the force of an objection* which lias been frequently made, 
that it is necessary, in order to form an impartial opinion of a book, to read many 
]^evit‘v*s of oppi9site principles, and that in consequence of the length, to which 
critioai dissertations are carried, many books arc not reviewed until their novelty 
<ir their importance h<u ceased; and some are never noticed. To remove these 
objections, a new Perio<Ucal Work is proposed to tbc public, under the title of 
» THE NEW REVIEW, OR MONTHLY ANALYSIS, OP GENERAL 
LITERATURE," to be published on the ist of Januory, 1813, and continued 
•n the 1st of every Month, Price 2f. 64, 
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Prospecittses of New Worh, 


The phm, tehich hus been suggested, is ; 

1. To analyse every Piibfication, by givinj; a view of the Contents; the' Prtfaee,. 
vrhenit explains the subject; and Txtracts of prominent and striking parts of 
the book ; thus enabling the reader to exercise a jiidgnieut unprejudiced by the 
%>.,^ ^ tiniciit8 of the Reviewer. 

9. To pko^ii Supplementary Number at the end of the year, containing an Index 
oi Subjects with reference to the Authors, who have treated on them; thus 
perpetuating a full and correct list qf all If'riters, and of the Subjects of their 
Publications. 

3. To insert Literary Intelligence, and Notices of Vv'orks in hand; to mention 
Improvements made in new Editions of M'^oiks; and to a«hnit Defences of 
Authors against Criticisms, without any expense to the public, but at a modcr> 
atc*charge to the writers. 

4. To add the Tal)le of Contents of the preceding number of every Review, thus 
enabling the public to ascertain at one view wliat has bejn noticed.—Tliis will 
be found particularly convenient for all those, who have nol direct recourse 
to extensive libraries, whore indeed erery periodical Publication is not to be 
found; by the want of which many persons are ignorant of the ie\iew of their 
Works.—^Tlius, instcail of bciug a rival, this will be an Index and a Stipplement 
to the established Reviews. 

As it is intended to state what other Works each Author has Published, or 
Edited) it is requested that a list of them may be sent with tlic Book to be 
noticed. 

*t>* To prevent omissions, and an expense jrropurtwncd to the unirermlittj of the 
Notices, it is hoped that a copy of veery Booh- will be lent to the Editor, to the care of 
Mr, A. J, Valpy, Toolcc's Court, Chancery Lane, London, at whose Press The 
New Review will he printed. - To be had of all Pooksellors. 


'Bibliotlieca %ipenceriana. 

A descriptive c:it;ilogtic of tlie early printed books, and of many iinporfant first 
editions in the Sibrary of Ceorge John Eail Spenc.T, K. (i. ticv.ticc. cuC. 
acconipaiiied witli copious notes, plates of fiic-.siniiles, and 
innnerous appropriate embnllisbmcnts. 

BY THE llEV. T. F. HlBDlN. 

The present Work is intended to be a Catalogue Jtaisonue of that portion of 
tlic above ceh-braled T.ibrary, v\h<ch cotiiprelicmLs Books printed iii the Fifteenth 
Century, and First Kditioiis of many distiugnished Authors. It will commence 
with an account of Books printed, from Wooden Blocks, about the middle qf 
the Fifteendi Cenhuy: from which many extraordinary SpreimenH of Cuts will 
be given, as tending to illustrate the iiistory of Engraving during the same 
period. This division will be followed by Theology; comprehending a list of 
Mine of die s<"arcest Latin, German, Italian, anil lliitch Bibles printed in tlie 
Fittecntli Century; with notices of the first j'ldiiions of the Polyglott, French, 
^iglish, Polish, and Hclavoniau Bibles. These will he followed by an account 
of sime celebrated Psalters, Missals, and Breviaries, executed within the samu 
uenoq. The Interpreters of .Scripture, and many of The Fathers, will clos* 
the dqiartmeut of Theology. 
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Prospectuses of New Works. 

Classical Litcratnrc will succeed. The Authors will be ai ranged alphabetically, 

» from /Esop to Xenophon; and the notices of rare and valnablc editions, in tliis' 
most extensive and most valualjle department of his Lordship’s Library, will be 
found more copious aad interesting, it is presumed, than any with which tiie , 
leader is yet acquainted. «#’'' 

iMiscellaneons Literature,*in the Ijatin ].anguage, including 0tS^tic and 
M oral Works, Writers upon the Canon and Civil Law, Historians, and Cliroui* 
clers of Uie MidiUcAges, will form the fourth division. 

ftalian Books, including some remarkably scarce early-printed 'volumes of 
Poetry, compose the fifth division. 

English Hooks printed t>y Cavton, Wynkyn de Worde, and Pynson, as weliosthe 
St. Albans Hook of Hawking, Hnuting, and Coat iVrinoiirf of which ttic only known 
perfect copy is in this collection) wilt form the sixth and concluding department* 

Neither pains nor expense will be spajed in the execution of the work. It 
wji' he printed with u new type, in the best manner, at tlie Sliaksneare Press, 
upon paper nmnntactyred purposely for it; and no difference w’iii be made in 
the pre^s work, or quality of the ink, beiwocii llic 8iuall and Large Paper 
Cttpies. In n i-ard lu the wtrinMc value of these volumes, it U hoped they will be 
found deserving of the approbation of the Public. Many rare and valuable 
ancient pnblirations will, tor the first time, be made generally known ; and the 
deficiencies and errors of pieeeding bibliographers supplied and corrected 
w'fierc found ncco'>sary. Ity mums of fac-similcs of types, and cuts, a uumber 
of liooks w ill be more satisfactorily descrdied Ilian hciTioforc; and, conseqiieutly, 
will make a mure lasting impression upon the memory of the reader. Of ^ 
extraordinary value of tlie Library here described, it is hardly neceWry to 
apprise the classical Student and Collector. It is the wish of its Noble Owner, 
that acolleelion, which has been obtained at a very great expense, during a 
scries of years, sliouUl befaitlUnily made known to the Public : and if either his 
Lordship, nr the Public, experience any disappointment at tlie present attempt 
to carry sueh a w ish into execution, Uie Author is exclusively responsible for 
.^uch failure. 

*** To be published in Two Volumes, Snper-Royal Octavo. Price, to Sub¬ 
scribers, ;>/. 5s. Fifty Copies only will be printed on Large Paper, at 12/. is*, 
eatdi Copy; the whole of which latter are subscribed. The impression of the 
Small Paper will be limited to 500 Copies. It is requested that letters, post 
paid, addressed to the Kev. Mr. Dilidin, be sent cither to Messrs. Longmau and 
' Cm. Paternoster-row; Messrs. White and Coclirane, Fleet-street, London ^ or 
to Mr. Glitch, Bookseller, Bristol. 


Che JTall of Deittm: 


Wherein die Objections of the Ancient and Modern Deists against the Old and 
New Ttstameiits, during the last Sixteen Hundred Years, from Porphyry and 
Celsus, down to Spinoica, Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Morgan, Voltaire, Tin^l, and 
Paine, are answered, by a strict adherence to the literal sense of the Hebrew 
Language. •' 

Containing Researches into the Customs, Manners^ and Usages of the ancient 
Jews; the peculiar Phraseology of the original language exemplified from the 
Kabbtnieal Writings, the Talmuds, Oainara, &c. together with Extracts from the 
neptnagint and Saniaritaii Pentateuch, illustrative of tliose passages which, by 
the Advocates of Deism, have hitherto been considered unanswerable. 

, Voi. vr. No. XI. 


3 O 
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The Characters of the Heathens, Jupiter, Barebns, Mercury, Hercules, ‘ See-. 

' are ciearly proved to be taken from the Old Testament, and the data of their ' 
aoythology to be 500 years later than the time of Moses. 

BY JOHN BELLAMY, 

Author dTHHstory qf' all Religions ;.and Biblical articles in the Classkal Journal. 
t 

This Work is designed to be a faithful Interpreter of all those passages of the 
sacred Scriptures which the Deists have adduced in order to invalidate Divine 
Revelation; an Antidote to repel the malignant poison of Deism, and to remove 
the veil of sophistry, with whi^ the enemies of the Christian Religion have se 
craftily concealed the face of truth. It will furnish the lovers of the Scriptures with 
conclqsive arguments^ whereby to cstablisli their genuineness and authenticity, and 
** to convince the gamsayers, whose months must be stopped.” Tit. i. 9. 11. 

The Work to be handsomely printed and hotpressed, in Octavo, price in boards 
iJ. 4s. The manuscript is ready, and will be pnt to press as soon as a sufficient' 
number of copies are subscribed for, to defray the expens^. 

Subscriptions received by Mr. A. J. Yalpy, Tooke*s Court, Chancery Lang, 

London. 


A NEW EDITION OF 

CHooti’s athenae ^ronienses. 

Some months since the editor of the proposed new edition of the Athen^b 
printed and circulated among his litcrarv friends a life of Daniel, the poet, as a ' 
specimen of the intended work. He lias the satisfaction of stating, that this 
specimen was received with expressions of the warmest approbation by those 
persons, whose peculiar knowledge of the subject renders them the most eompc* 
tent to decide -on the merits or defects of a publication of this nature. It pro* 
cured him also the vbluntary assistance of many gentlemen whose pursuits had led 
tliem to collect notes on the orimnal work, as well as the loan of several copies 
enriched with the manuscript observations of writers now no more. 

To the antiquary, the historian, and the lover of biographical research, the 
accoraicy and merit of this work is well known : to the general reader, however, 
some account ot the original, and proposed improvements, may not be useless 
or uninteresting. 

In 1691, Anthony d Wood published his first volume, the materials of which he 
collected, not only from all the MSS. and printed works on biography then known, 
but, with an indastiy nnexampled, spent the whole of a long and studious life, 
in searebine the University ari^ives, as well as the registers and private papers 
of cadi college, for memorandiuns mid anecdotes of the respective writers, whose 
lives he had undertaken to narrate. In tiiis task be was assisted by most of,the 
eminent aulborB of bis age, and how fhr he succeeded, the pages of every work 
treating on English biography afford sufficient testimony. Scarcely, indeea, since 
the time of Wood, has a single life, which forms the subject of a memoir in his 

J mbUcation, been drawn np, which does not bear evident marks of owing its 
bundatiipi to his indefatigable research. Hence it is that the biography of our 
Oxford writen is generally found more copious and authentic, than that of any 
othd* early author for whose life Wood’s labors afford no informationc 

In 169t the second vplnme appeared, and for the insertion of some reflections 
on the clmraeter of Lord C^ncoUor Clarendon, the author underwent a rigorous, 
ai^ in ffie opinion of many, an u^st prosecution: with the merits of th^ case 
^awTCiratltiag to do at present} it was decided agaimt the author, and to t^ 

r ^9 



Pro^echtses of New Works, 

tcrminatlbn of the cause ma^ be attributed the alterations and omissions made in 
\he succeeding edition. This was printed in 1721, under the tsupposed care of 
Bishop Tanner, but in reality subject to the caprice of Tonson Ae bookseller^ 
who, probably intimidated by the pnnishnietit already inflicted on the author, 
and apprehensive of similar consequences, omitted every stroiw passage thke 
could be tortured into a personal observation. In consequence or tni»r'CQrtiul> 
ments, the second edition, although containing several additional lives taken 
from Wood’s own 1VI3S. by^ no means superseded the first, and wds inde^ sn 
strongly reprobated at the time of its appearance, that the celebrated antiqttsi^ 
Heame uniformly terms it a spurioua bookf aud could never be prq.vailed on to 
qnote from it. 

In theTorthcoining edition the passages omitted in tlie second edition will be 
uniformljr restored. The additions by Bishops Humphreys, Kennet, aud Tanner. ^ 
will be given, with tiiose of Sir Philip Sydenham, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Bhker, ‘ 
Cole, Loveday, Moraiit, Peck, Wanley, and Whmley, besides the comronnica- 
tions of several intelligent friends. Of the editor’s own notes it does not become 
him to say any thing: these must speak for themselves, and their contents shall, 
at all events, possess t^e merit of troth and impartiality. 

As the first volume is actually in tlie press, and will speedily appear, it becomea 
necessary to stale some particulars concerning the plan which has been adopted. 

The text is printed from the edition of 1721, the omissions or alteration^ ia 
which from the first edition, arc inserted at the side, so that both readings may 
be referred to at the same time. 'Phe additions to the second edition a^e die- 
tinguislied by “ inverted commas-,” and those now first given from the MS. 
authorities before mentioned, or by the editor, are inclosed [between brackets}; 
the former always containing the writcris name on wliose authority they are . 
offered. 

The folios, as numbered in tlie edition of 1731, are given on the niaigin, to 
render the present copy applicable for reference, in the pentsal of former 
writers, whose works have been published subsequent to tba^ and previous to 
the present edition. 

Evident errors have been frequently corrected without the parade of a note, 
since that accuracy must be considered as useless, which retains tlie mistakes of 
an author merely for the sake of bibliographical miunteness. 

In most instances where a poet’s life has been recorded, a short specimen from 
some one of his productions is added in the notes, an insertion, which, whilst it 
occupies a very small space in the work, will, it is hoped, be acceptable to the, 
admirers of oiir early literature} and at me same time afford a tolerably just esti' 
mate of the progressive alterations aud improvements in oiir English poesy. 

The same remark applies to the list of engraved portraits at the end tff each 
article. In this, it has been the editor’s intention to notice a few of tbe 
specimens of the art, rather tban to select the scarcest or most expensive. 

Having thus pointed out the chief peculiarities of the new edition of ATREN4t 
OxoniENSEs, it only remains to be stated, that very large collections have bees 
made for a Comtimuatiom of the work to tlie jrear 1800. In the mean time, 
whilst he returns his most sincere thanks to those gentlemen who have already 
favored him with assistance, the Editor takes the liberty of reqaestiug additibnu 
infbrmation on these subjects, which be will be hanpy to acknowle^e, and fhel 
it iiis duty to appropriate in the course of the worx. March 16,1813» 

The work is closely printed in royal quarto, in columns, and the first vobnau 
will be published in October next, the second in Februai^, 181S, and the suc> 
ceeding volumes will follow Wf *h as much dispatch as is consistent with fte im* 
portance of the publication. The Continuation wiU be put to preps itniaedtately 
upon completion of the original work, and a similar mode of pubUeation adopted. 

Printed for John Harding, St. James’s Street, and White, Cochrane, and Co* 
Fleet Street, London; J. Cooke, J. Parker, and R. Bliss, Oxford; and J. 
Deighton, Cambridge: where Specimens of me Work vm be semi, and to 
■whom genticaen deiiroui of poMesting wUl be pleased to forward their nwes. 
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Cite Cenqile of : 

"^BofitaJiiiog an Elucidation of the 40th, 41sty and 42d Chapters, dec. nf'Eaekid } 
Cto^pristng the Vision of a Temple, with all its Courts, Halls,, 
phambers, and Porclies, as described in those chapters. 

« 

A Conuiiem never before brought so concisely and completely to the view of 
the literary world, on account of tlie ohscureness of the text, and the want of 
a plan as a to the text; now elucidated with an impartial tmd scientific Coni- 
ment, representing this Visionary Edifice, with all its dimensions dpd calcnla* 
tions, in a clear and concise manner; with tico plates; one repre^nting the 
FunditmeHtal design of that edifice, agreeable to the text; and the -other a 
Bird's Eye rieto, with tiie elevations it’ that magnificent and spacious fabric. 

This elucidation is not Ideal^ hut a correct rp)H'escntation of the literal and 
true sense of the Bilde'text, with -such assistance as tly- Antlior has gatiiered 
from the Hebrew wiitem, and the Doctors co-existent with the Second Temple; 
also from the most celebrated comuientatom, besides the particiilavs of bis own 
observations, so as to ireroncile the whole text with a true representation of tile 
Tempk proposed by Ezekiel. 

The method the Author has pursued is, to place ail the text regularly in 
the margin, with the comment opj>osite to the places: the dimensiotis and ealrii« 
lations wperUduing to the text, arc marked in alphabetical ord( r, referring to 
the Fundamental diesign. And, iu particular places, whA-c the translations are 
obscure^ or have been misconceived, the Author has introduced the original 
Hebrew text, and has endeavoured to rectify the errors, and give th'e true sense 
it. — The Author trusts, that not only tlic discerning readers and adherents 
to the Holy Scripture* will be gratified by such an eliu-idatioii, but, that the 
acieotific reader wilt consider it as an interesting and sublime document relating 
to aacirat architecture, and as a valuable supplement to the Bible. 

The woih will be printed in large quarto, containing about seven sheets of 
letter-press'; to which will be annexed, two large copper-plates, as before 
mentioned. The whole written, designed, and engraved by S. Bennett, Author of 

** The Constancy, Dispersion, and Progress oflsraef.’’-'Subscriptions received 

by the Author, at*No. 475, Strand, cornt-r of Lancaster Court, where may be seen 
tibie abovd-mentiimed designs. No money required till the Delivery of the Work. 

Since the ptrintingof this Prospectus, the manuscript has been peatly increased, 

I by aq^introductioo, in winch tiie Author advances arguments consonant to 
reasdn, and supportefl by antbentic testhnouiesTrom the Mishnah, and the Bible 
iti^; that, the Temple of Ezekiel was inteqded for a MaterUd^ and Temporal 
one, ns wefi as for the to eotne, which is not improbable in the latent econo- 
aueal procedure of the Oipn^ioteul. That tlie Second Teiuple erected by 
Eenibdbel and tlie n^l'YJin PDIS grant Congress, was In its principal parts an 
tanfoHoa the one described' by Ezekiel.—Assigning also a reason, wby the 

S eat Congress did not complete the 'Temple in the other parts, as dcscribea in 
e teat of Esgfcid. The Work has also been increased, witii % comment on |Ue 
Forty-third Chapter in addition, which will be found essential to the kiiowleage 
of Literature in general, tite liistqry,%nd Divine Economy in the Procedure of* 
the earlier pwod of Jndaism; aM w treated Theologically, Histoilcally, aad^ 
CriticallyPrice to Subscribers," l!2s. 
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Advantages aiising from the ronneetion between different branches of know-^ 
ledge—Importaore of the stndy of Theology—Evils wiiich result from entering 
on it with a mind entirely neglected, or partidlly cultivuied—General eflects ot 
Classical Learning on the mind the best preparation for Pbcoloipcal Pur8nit8>— 
Necessity of an acquaintance with the Greek lanmiage in tiie study of the Scrip* 
turcs-*-Advantages which foltdw in this study mm a critical knowledge of the 
Greek tongue, and an intimate acmaintance with Classical Plutolojgy— Confirm 
mation of the Mosaic histoiy from Grecian Mythology, and the pfdnious of PM* 
losophers—^The Greek and Roman historians useful, as Utey convey to us tho 
history of the world, from the dispersion of ttiankind, to tim introduction tX 
Christianity-Tenable os to compare the Prophecies of Scripture with the evept— 
confirm the history of the New Tektament—afford interesting loforojatiou wifik 
resjiect to the smte of the worid at our Saviour’s birth—^An acqdaiotanbe with 
ancient Philosophy (pardcnlariy thig Platonic) nseful from the connection between 
it and Christianity iA the first ages of tho Chorch—proves the necessity OfReve- 
lation-rUtility of ’an acquaintance with the. Ethical writings of antiqdity-^ 
Objections against the application of ancient Learniqg to tlieoiogy r^tea by an 
historical view of their conqection-p-Recapitobttott-TConcinsbn. 

'Phb connexioo which exuts betw^ the different departments of 
science, which tb^ rtfiget light on each other, as it multiplies the 
so^es of nmocent enjoyment, at the same time assists the nselhl 
laliors of the learned, may Justly be ranked mnong the heuevolmit 
appointments of Ptpvidmice. l^ere the various branches of human 
juQwh^ge entirelY iiisnUte<i^ were it impossible te deviate from the 
Y01.SVL Ko.Xl]. A 
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line of study which leads to onr particular profession, without mate 
. riall;^ impeding onr progress, this single object would dethand, in 
exclusion of every other, an undivided attention: our journey through 
the fair regions of science would be confined and irksome; and if we 
*^wcre sometimes tempted to leave the direct road, in order to take a 
nearef'Vurvey of the surrounding beauties, onr curiosity might occasion 
a delay, which no exertion could retrieve. But the dise is happily 
reversed; for if our literary employments are judiciously conducted, 
we may exercise and enlarge the Acuities of the mind, by the acqui¬ 
sition of various information, which will, cither directly or indirectly, 
contribute to our success in those studies to which we are more imme-< 
diaitely devoted. 

There is indeed no liberal profession in wiiich the mind is compe¬ 
tent to engage, before it has been enlarged, refined, and fitted for it 
by previous discipline. If this is essential in pursuits which are com¬ 
paratively insignificant, it must be indispensably requisite that we 
should prepare ourselves by a due cultivation of the intellectual facul¬ 
ties, for those inquiries which relate to the divine source from whence 
th^ are derived. 

The greatest philosophers of anfi(|uity considered the contemplation 
of the Supreme Being as the noblest eniploymciit of the human intel¬ 
lect. And yet they were directed only by the uncertain glimmerings of 
reason; we are guided by the sure light of Divine Revelation: they 
could only infer his goodness towards man from the general laws by 
which he governs the material world; we view him in those mild and 
interesting relations to mankind, which he has made known in the 
benevolent scheme of Christianity. Nor is the study of Theology con¬ 
fined to a mere speculative contemplation of the Deity. To examine 
with an unbiassed Judgment the evidence for the divine origin of die 
Christian faith, to obtain a full acquaintance with its doctrines and 
precepts, and to furnish himself with all the means which may assist 
him in evincing their truth, and enforcing their superior excellences,—* 
these are the high duties of the theological student. 

To the evils which arise from entering abruptly on these serious 
studies, without the necessary aids of human leaniiug, experience bears 
. abundant testimony. It has proved that the vigor of untutored genius 
' only gives the power of pursuing error with pervcrtetl activity, and of 
more effectually extending its influence over others; while the fervor 
of piety, undirected by die prudent govemnient of a cultivated under¬ 
standing, either degenerates into tbe follies of superstition, or hurries 
Us into the transports of enthusiasm. The effects which frequently 
follow a partial cultivation of the intellectual powers are equally dan- 
^gerous. Natural philosophy, since it is calculated to give a.jmore 
enlarged idea of the wisdom,’ power, and goodness of the Creator, 
deserves attention, as preparat^ to the sUtdy of Divinity; in the 
same point of view Mathematical Science is not without its use; for 
it imparts accuracy, strengdi, and soundness to the reasoning faculty. 
It should however 1^‘remeihbered, that Natural Philosophy, or Mathe¬ 
matic,al Science, if exclusivelv or intemperately pursura, has a very 
penuciotts tendency. Tlie rormer, by hal^ituatiog die mind, thus 
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employed on secondary causes, to the consideration of matter alone^, 
may raider it sceptical or indifferent with regard to the agency of that 
* Great Being, by whom matter is endued with its pro|^rties. The 
latter, as it accustoms the understanding to demonstrative prOo£ may 
disqualify it for duly estimating the force of that moral evidence^ .of 
which only religion can admit. ' 

But if an enlarged and general cultivation of ancient literature be 
united with these studies, by counteracting their injurious tendencies, 
it will ensure Che beneficial effects tor which they have very Justly been 
recommended. The happy influence of a classical education is uni> 

, versally and proportiouably felt throughout the different faculties of the 
mind; it enlivens the imagination, refines the taste, and strengthmis 
the powers of the judgment; in a word, it tends, more than any otlier 
study, to preserve that just equilibrium among die mental powers^ 
which,' as it is moat favorable to virtue and to happiness, is also the 
best preservative against prejudice and error. Christianity, although 
it challenges the s^ictest scrutiny of reason, yet at the same time 
powerfully appeals to the affections of the heart; and certainly a vety 
important object is attained, if the mind, before it is sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced to enter on the study of Theology, has received tliat general 
culture, which gives to both their proportionate influence. Such con¬ 
sequences may be expected from a classical education, which will thus 
animate the exertions of the student, by interesting the best feelings 
of his nature in the cause of his profession, while it subjects them to 
the control of an enlightened and mauly understanding. 

Having considered the general influence of Classical Learning on the 
mind, as preparing it for an effectual and judicious prosecution of 
theological inquiries, we may proceed to point out some of the most 
eminent advantages it afforils, when we are actually engaged in these 
inquiries. 

It may appear almost superfluous to insist on the necessity of some 
proficiency in the Greek language before we attempt to midre the New 
Testament an object of professional study, when we reflect, that, even 
in the tongue to which we have been accustomed from our earlier yrars, 
different interpretations may often be annexed to the same words. As 
. this ambiguity b considerably increased in a dead language, not only 
is every translation, however faithfully and judicionsly executed, lialde 
to positive error, but-it is also, in many instances, impossible to trans¬ 
fuse tbe precise meaning of the original into smother language, wi^out 
either deficiency or excess,: in so serious a matter therefore as rd^qn,' 
a conscientious man, who is intended for ,the sacred ministry, .and 
whose duty it is to examine attentively the history, the doctrines, and 
prqpepts of Revelation, can never feel satisfied, unless he is able to 
form his own offinion of them by an acquaintance with tlie language tti 
which they are conveyed. But if it be acquired merely from the sacked 
volume, bis knowledge of the ,text will be imperfect and incon^t. 
The inspired writers rave not unftequently made use of a partkular 
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m'order td express by llhalogy a new idea;' and ai the3r 
mmty the m-oM occasionally id Uie prefer sense, if unacquainted 
-wiin elassicai Greek, we are liable to the error of applying the tfaeolo* 
^cal ineaniug, where the primitive signification is requi^. ' Sa^ed 
^criticism withholds its Ijeasures ironi thosd who have not acquit^ 
some share of classical information. Unable, in obscure and ditf* 
puted ^ssages, to Weigh the comparative merit of different interpre- 
^tioos, they in«st remain unsatisfied, or, by trusting implicitly to the 
authority of others, incur the danger of adopting erroneous opinions.'' 

While from these observations it appears sufficiently obvious, that 
.the theological student cannot effectually prosecute his studies wkhout, 
aoiiie degiee of classical learning, it is no less cerbain that a critical 
Jcnowledge of the Greek language, and an intimate acquaintance with 
ancient literature, bpen a most interesting source of useful information 
in the study of tlie Scriptures. The keenness of sarcastic censure has 
been very mdiscrimmately applied to philological pursuits. When 
Aey revolve in their dwu narrow circle, and are Considered as an end; 
they are indeed contemptible; they may weaken and contract the 
powers of the mind, and by their very nature encourage arrogance and 
conceit; but when cultivated in subserviency to studies of higher 
importance, and, alxive all, when applied by (nety and judgment to 
elucidate and confirm the sacr^ volume, they derive dignity, and 
demaad'attentkm, by reason of their beneficial tendency. The strong 
-infeemal evidence, which the Jewish Scriptures bear to their high 
.‘ antiquity, is strikingly apparent to those who are conversant with the 
'jwriffiigs of Uie’^rlier Greeks. Tlieir style exhibits n surprising re> 
‘Semblance to' the phraseology of the Old Testament; and many of its 
obscurities, wliich arise from our ignorance of ancient manners and 
customs, may be illustrated by meaus of these authors. Numberless* 
expre^sious in the Neiv Testament must be explained by means of the 
Greek writers: nor can the spirit and peculiar beauty of Classical 
aUusions be felt, except by thme wlio are familiar with classical anti^ 
.^4tn|y. The scholar pictures to himself, in lively colors, the great 
'apostle of tite Gentiles, reasoning at Athens, the most illustrious seat 
of ancient wisdom, as a {difiosoplier among pfaitosopliers, before the 
tribunal of tbe Ateopa^; teii$tieus.with a more awakened 
^ ihter^b to* tbe animated and approbate ‘eloquence of, the sacred 
Otator, declaring to tbe Atbmiiana the fiving and true' God,'Whom 
^y igiiorap%'‘'%oVship^; wbile flm ibet is abthenticat^ Sy the 
iril^efsive niention of tne dItar dedicated to the iraknown God, and 
Ihp aiigtiiiite kndwtell^’which Is shown of the AHrenhni character. 
How ^tgetieally ana hqw beaidifuny does the same apostle allude to 
the celebrated j^mes of aneietit Gtoeeel But the force and beauty of 
the atinsioa are feebly iblt bv tho#e who are Unacquainted with the 
toilsome pseparatkins, to whit^' they, 'wim strove for victory, sub- 
a&ittmt; the sudor vrith Which tfae'Oombatants'were animated in toe 
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pn^ce of assembled Greece, tbe uncertaii^, of ibeif 
and the trifling reward wMch recompensed the exertidps of. the e<^ 
•queror. • ,. 

Tim treasures of ancient literature, which the sdi^ar hue lafdfde ldi 
own in his intercourse with the chn^cal authors^ are tUso of j^pottail 
service in man^ other departments of tbi^ogicaLfuquii^: ^ 

pleasing'febleif of their poets, which amused his youthful fancy, ii11| 
not be without ihfeir utility. ‘ j 

Grecian Mythology is conceived with a warmth of’ijnaguiatfOia pi^ 
ottliar to that lively people; and it. has been adornedby their po^ " 
with the most brilliant coloringof fiction: these, combbira with otbat 
* circumstances, render it impossible to ^ve a minute exjdanatioa^ of Ibe 
subject. The ardor of many pious and learned mmi, who have 
labored to promote the interests of Religion, has, in this instance^ 
often bordered on enthusiasm: with a design of. doing honor to' the 
Jewish histoiy, they have endeavoured to explain, by means of it, the 
whole system of Grecian Theogony* According to them; the Patri¬ 
archs and illustrious men of the Jewish nation were deified and wdr- 


shipped by the Grecka: and, in order to obviate the difficulty, which 
arises from tbe ^ number of the Grecian Deities, and the paucity of tlw 
JeAvish Worthies, they have discovered, that each of the latter wu 
adored under various titles; and have traced ingenious but fancifal 
resemblances between the individual and the deities whom they sup¬ 
posed to represent him. We may, however, without injury to ifie cadse 
of Religion, allow the earlier Greeks to have felt towards, ffiqse df 
their countrymen who contributed, in an eminent degree, to the pulffiie 
welfare, by tlieir mental or bodily exertions, a warmth of enj^tti^ 
natural to barbarous nations, which induces them to enrol nie good, 
tbe valiant, and tbe wise, among their tutelary divinities. We nmT 
allow them to have viewed the powers and appearances of nature mth 
that admiration, which prompts the savage to people every element 
with imaginary beings, and. to address them, under various as 
tbe objects of. religious worship. Rut Grecian lifytbolc^, altbbi;i[hli 
it does not admit.of sucfa.fimciful cohiectures. vet Dowerrauv coiffirma 


the truth of tlie Mosaic records, by its wonderful agreement wijlh t|imi)|| 
as far as they relate to tha.generafbist^ of tbe world. f 

Tbe account 


relate to tha-^eneralhist^ o 
t of tbe creatiw of the wortil. 


of tbe world. 


which we teeeive from the <!lteek mid Roman poets, rtrihiimW 


ponds with the sober imtratiye of Scripture. T|^t happy 
emphatically ^styled the Golden when man was free fr^ 
and iwacqu^^ with t^ miseries wlncfa now fidi fb the lot of hnmpn 
nature; whence serenity of the shy, ahef the vei^ mildness of the 
annqsphcre, yielded blpt" papetnal delight: while the earth poiM 
forth Jier fruit^ for his sustoaaiice, without shtd^tinigliiin to the ^ 
of agriculture; gmee it.is a|^li<mlw tf no snbrequiret state ' 

can Only be cohsidjered as ftpoc|ical*dmci^tipikM the ^p|Mne» whhKn 
our first parents ei^byed in ffie g^deu of Edeh.' I'he Age of 
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whk^ succeeded when this blissful state was entirely reverted, must 
refer to the fatal consequences which followed the disobedience of 
man. A calamity so dreadful and so general as the deluge would * 
Mver, we may suppose, have been entirely effaced from the memory 
pf any race of men; accordingly we find that it forms a prominent 
feature in the traditions of antiquity. The early Greeks, as was natu¬ 
ral to a barbarous people, applied it to their own nation, and blended 
it with the history oflliessaly, a country* peculiarly subject to inun¬ 
dation, and remarkable for its lofty mountains. In the finely-iniagiiied 
fable of the goddess Iris, who was the daughter of Wonder, and the 
messenger between gods and men, some allusion may be discovered to ^ 
the first appearance of the rainbow: the scholar indeed must be par¬ 
ticularly struck with Homer’s expression, w'hen, describing the 
armour of Agamembon, he thus speaks of this beautiful phscnonienon: 

AuMveoi 8e l^axovreg optopey^e^ro irore 

Tptii, IxaTgpd' ’^Jp»(r<r«v lojxorej, aerrs JvpovW 
■ 'JEv ve^ei trripi^e TEPA^S MEPOHilN ^ANOPanilN, 

The researches of tlie learned in the East show, that 'the same re¬ 
semblance exists in Oriental traditions; they also prove, that these 
traditions were received too generally, and at too early a period, to 
have ]been derived from the narrative of the Jewish lawgiver; whence 
we may, with much probability, infer, that the great outlines of 
Classical Mythology also w'ere not borrowed from Judaea, but were 
imperfect remains of universal tradition, which was gradu^ly so dis- 
. ipiiscd by fabulous intermixture, that its real origin was forgotten, and 
n was applied by the barbarian to his own or neighbouring nations. 

From this combined testimony of Grecian and Oriental Mythology, 
an irresistible body of evidence has been formed in confirmation of the 
Mosaic history, Since these traditions were not derived from the 
sacred historian,* and since we cannot suppose, that from a partial 
knowledge of these mystic fables he could tiave’ framed an account, 
which equally explains them all, we must acknowledge the truth of 
his relatiou, and believe that be received his information from the 
Deity. 

In a more advanced period of history, we learn, that an insatiable 
tfahst after knO^vledge tempted the Sages of Greece to leave the retire¬ 
ment of philosophic contemplation, and travel into foreign countries, 
in order to observe the religion, laws, and manners of other nations, 
and to profit by their wisdom^ It was at this period that, through 
ti}e medium of Egypt, the philosophers of Greece gained an imperfect 
acqu^tauce with the Jewish Scr4>tures. The divine Plato was thus 
enable, in some degree, to explain the leading features of the na* 
tiqnal m^hoiogy. His sublime, though imperfect, conceptioqs of 
the creation, the happy state, and snbseqnait misery of mankind, and 
the porruptiou of their moral and intellectual powers, strikingly cor- 
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respond with the Mosaic account. He* also, with other Gneek 
authors^ refers to a general deluge, which almost destroyed the whole 
,race oi man, and'effaced the remembrance of the arts a^d '^iences, 
which ^orished before this event. To* the truth of thtse things, says 
tbe philosoplier, (where he describes the happiness of prituasval maii,i: 
and attempts to explain the causes of the change which followed,) t<r 
the truth of these things we have the testimony of pur ancestors, whom 
many at tbe present time do not believebut in this thcj^ are wrong. ^ 

After the dispersion of the human race in the plains of Shinafu 
history no longer flows in the same broad chaimel; and the Jewish 
Scriptures are cliiefly confined to oue of the many families of the 
* earth. From this sera to tlie introduction of Christianity, our histo> 
rical information must be derived from the Greek and Roman writers, 
who convey to os a variety of interesting knowledge, which throws 
light on the connected schemes of the Christian and Jewish dispensa¬ 
tions. While in the sacred volume we ibllow, through the various 
periods of their eveij^ful history, the people who were tlie peculiar care 
of Providence, we may turn t« the page of the classical historian, and 
view the^ost enlightened nations of the heathen world (who in times 
of remote antiquity possessed a purer system of religious worship) 
immersed in the grossest idolatry. This is certainly a strong argu¬ 
ment, that the. Jews were immediately under the government of the 
true God: for, though prone to idolatry, and exposed to its conta¬ 
gious influenlfe, they still acknowledged the unity and spirituality of 
the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, and paid him that rational adora¬ 
tion which he claims from a rational creature. 

The Jewish Scriptures, however, do not exclusively relate to that 
favored people. I'he fate of other uations, and the rise and &11 of 
mighty empires, form tbe awful subject of their prophetic writings. 
Prophecy, although it only partially penetrates the obscurity of the 
future, yet gives a view of those leading and peculiar circumstances 
which strongly characterise the events foretold; it is the meteor, 
which, amid the darkness of Ihe night, illumines the bolder and mote 
prominent features of the landscape. Prophecy’ is History com¬ 
pressed : history is prophecy unfolded; and the faithful records of 
past transactions furnish an unerring guide, by which the claims to 
prophetic inspiration are to be admitted or rqiected. Tim want of v 
Eastern histories is, in a great measure, supplied by the researches of 
the Greeks; whose testimony is tlie more valuable, as they were nn* 
acquainted with the prophetic writings, and were therefore uubia^^ 
by prejudice. The prophecies which relate to the nations of the East 
may be compared with the event, through the medium of Diodorus 
Siculus* of Herodotus, and Xenophon; nor must it be forgotten that 
th# figurative language of inspiration, with regard to tbe two great,, 
empires, which succeeded to the dbminion of the world* can only htt- 
explain^ by continual reference to Ancient History. 
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, l^ie Testament, wh^ eoii9i^h*r^" in in k»tc^cal> Hgjbl) ir<it!> 

f^'ael'VeiEy bipoilant cot]^niiftti<H!t frd«a the,Riifi»ui tibiomtfH. 
tlbiQ >e. ieam,^ tba^^ at tha^ime of our 1SaTiooF'!( .biftl>,' a > 

of ffome Mtraor^inar; personagi^ prevailed tbtotigbout the 
ffiffit; whence we may infer, that tit this momentous period, the Jews 
looked ibr the completiim of those prophecies w'hicb^related to the 
l^siah. Tajdtns records the 'bii^h and ignotniiitOttS 'death of the 
’ Pivine Auttmf of our religkHi.' The ^fterings of the piiniHive Chris- 
^ans, imd the wOnderfal jHi^iSi^tion of Christianity, are authenticated 
by hlstolical narmtion; to which we iiiay 'adtHlie evidence of Pliny, 
whdse pnblk: capacify^demantled the greatest-accuracy of information, . 
nnd w^also.bears honorable testimony to the innocence of life, which ’ 
tfiadh^tshed the followers of Christ. 

l^at acquaintance with the state of the world at tlie introduction of 
Christianity, which may be gathered from the writers of inqwrial 
Rome, sunests, as ccmnected with Revelation, many useful and inte¬ 
resting reflections. Under the politic government of Augustus, the 
world enjoyed universal tranquillity, inqiosturc, which might have 
escaped detection amid the-tumult of anus, or practised its frauds^ 
with success - in the darkness of ignorance, must have shrunk from the 
keen eye of investigation, or have been exposed to public derision in 
this calm and enli^tened season of peace and of philosophy. But as it 
was advetse tothe arts of falsehood, so, on the other hand, it was 
most favorable to th^i sinipltcity of truth, which challengiltiie strictest 
lemtiny of -reason T the introduction of Christianity therefore; ^t' this 
thim, effectnally obviated those objections, which ml^t have' been 
made use of toJnvatidate its truth, had it been established in an igno¬ 
rant agei 

It is also worthy of observation, that, notwitl^nding the intel- 
Jeetmd excellence of this period, vice reig^aed tirnimpbant throughout 
the world; thus it was incontestably proved, that the unassisted powers 
nf hummr reason, however cultivated^ were insUflicieut to enforce the 
pm^ice of virtue. 

It iimst be md^ acknowledged, that the influence of Imiming 
dttrk% ^ emiier ages of the church was in some respects iqjarious to 
the true interests of Religion, The convert to Christianity was often 
fl^uod among those who had been nurtured in the schools of ancient 
ddsdm I a^ the defoader of Bevdiation apf^Ml hinis^f to* the study 
xtf phBosopIty, that he might be better qi^tlSdd to um^ttaln the truth 
rititV ef^- Tbf foriner, unable to eramostbftH^i^udkm of edu- 
which had twined thrir rootl trifti idi ^Iha jirincqfles of his 
eo^mRed truth upbu the stodt'of endVr wnm which unhal- 
Idftrktbtti^flou mdtley and corrupted sysleiiis ofrel^ion were pirodneed. 
T£w derived imicb impdHanf hrom las 

jekriSfhi^- dud bhi% ftrock witoa paitfal ttetwchn Rd^la- 

tiun and PMNbph^r toinethn^ allowtiijg^ andad^ation 

, to exceed .tim ^due inemponded the imperfoc^ and^ us many 

reacts, errmitotti <^mGns of the beathmi Sagm with the ptrmdfdip- 
:btoes df the Omq^-'r jft it oitr happiiitat, fhaf afo not af the 
luttant period exposed tt^thtot^dtogerom consoqtieircos front tho 
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pibilosophioal Tk«te i» 0 taHnB«BAs ^ aneic^ 

v»tue,,ttii<i of skOcicBt vrisd^^ «re uow c«tiii»ted f» tmt 

thn wiirintJi o^tndsiaif I 9 tdeilpwed li^ i the 'pfag»si.<if ti^ tiko ^ 
^ulmiiei»« of regard pfanoaoptw imra fbe a|iiie>ftela^ 

with which resiM^ijber.those ,,wh<> hava.be^ lo^ititibe 
koow and adHiire ita e^eeUeiicca, hut wdAne not.hlhxi fcr Ita^ ddfeotKif 
The reinticai mdeed whl«h *1 -foriaieriy horc' to religiou, shut the c$i^ ^ 
which liiifiir coiraeetiQii occasioned* render it very serviceahth-- iO'l^ * 
study of Tlieoiogy. The ahiest champions of the tihth' in ’thexl&st 
ages of the church employed in its defence tlie same we«^ghsietQl 
whicJltit bad been-attacked: and have made ttiat .(udieioaB' ifiie etf 
Ancient Fhiloso|)liy. which requires tliat we sitonid have gati^'no 
inconsiderable proficiency in it, if we wish duly to appreci^ tiMf' 
value, and feel the full force of their writings. 

The doctrines of Plato {Mrticularly deserve attention; in thewfinM^ 
of the church they claimed a decided superiority in tiie public opinmto 
over every other system: and as they approached more nearly timik 
any other to the purity of Kevelation, they were the favorite study of 
the learned Ciiristmi. Many of the eariier^W'iters on. sacred sobjeets^ 
wiio were, in si>me instances niisled by nn uiibounded attachniimt tn 
Platonism, give very ii<«portH’nt. theological informatam: -and ui €%/• 
amining lhe.heresie« which arose in the primitive ages from an iiyudl^ 
ciotis mixture r»f the Platonic tenets, w'e must be fully acqusdnted with 
the cause, Ijfefore we attempt to consaler the eflPect. 

Wp h^arn from the annals of the world,' that Imfore the dawn of 
Rcvelatioa the tmik of luankind were ^addicted to the grossest eroMS 


of idolatrous worship';, bat it is to Philosophy llmt we must teenr, to 
be fully impressed wkh the necessity of lU'velatioo, by observhig llie 
insufiiciency of hnman reaiNni to intr^uce a purer sysfirm of 'fhei^igy. 
The day-spnng from on high only could dispel the gloom of mtelleo*, 
tual (hirkness, in which Udig^on was involved; a darknes# which the 
wUesiof the Greek and Bos^ philosophers eodeavouied hk nun to 
pen^rate. With tegard to the unity of I lie Goflitmui, and his supefi* 
intendiog providence, md only were tiieh ofunions confused aodotim* 
tradictory; hut it appmirs also to have been a fundas^tal wHn^ipln 
wHh them not to attempt the reformation of. poj^lar piejiidm; nikr 
to enconrage the vuionary hope of smeonimoda^ tbeir apeeiilMiiMli 
to the uoderstandm^ of the muliitade. * ; 

On the fuhire st^ of the soui thev spolm bokify, who 4f 

eternal <kaih: the ..virtuous and jmltgmsmd few, who iiid«|^ Ihn 
cheerily prossend; ofiminovtaU^, j^t txmnbled lest thtir h<q|Ma sho^ 
unfemtided: and.^ whUe th^ etuleavbured to satisfy theieieMmit 


rmrmrrr: 
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sdlv^Si and n^kenhd the con^son ,^Kie of nature' an .the m i h di jPI 
others. fWiW gei^immid'virbrnhave estabbslied thi*importaiit!|pp 
IK) fimta woiild hnvo'midgled with the last hopn of Socrates, nbilHilHi 
have dtstuihed the loBy mjed^mm, whUsb dignified the tethpaii||tgt^ 
Cicero. w' ■ * >’ - 



. Before we tm to tllh ancicat jsystems' nl Jimnd. 
consider thw littlify as subaeevimt to thctdogicnl atiMlHi^,Nlfc 
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be unnece^ry to observe, that the precepts of the Gospel are suffi. 
eiehtly explicit to regulate the conduct of mankind. In the eneigctic 
language of a g^'it moralist, ** they tend immediately to the rectiti> « 
cation of the moral principle, and the direction of daily conduct, 
without ostentation, without art, at once irrefragable and plain, such 
as well'ineaning simplicity can readily conceive, and of which we can* 
not mistiike the meaning, but when we are afraid to find it.'* But 
they, whose duty it is to study religion as a profession, should not 
reject the aids of human learning, nor despise the useful information 
which may be gathered from the Ethical writings of antiquity. It does 
not appear to have been the intention of the Divine Author of our 
Religion to give mankind a system of morality. He does not accu* 
lately unfold tJie nature of vice and virtue, or subdivide them minutely 
into their different smeies. Revelation was intended to assist, not to 
supersede, tlie use of reason; to correct its errors, and supply its defi* 
ciencics. The pure lessons of morality, which the Scriptures teach, 
cannot be so tlioroughly understood, nor can their«usefnl tendency be 
so evident, unless we are acquainted with the minute and comprehen¬ 
sive systems, for which we are indebted to the ancients. Their errors 
and defects are such, as we naturally expect would attend the specu¬ 
lations of unenlightened reason, and of virtue unassisted by Divine 
Wisdom: these Revelation has fully corrected and su{q|>iied. The 
greater, the more awful, and tlie more brilliant virtues, were chiefly 
recommended by philosophy. It remained for a better philosophy to 
encourage those milder and more amiable feelings, which, although 
before comadered as weaknesses, are, in reality, the most convincing 
proofs of a manly, an enlightened, and benevolent mind. The ancient 
sages saw, that a moral plan of conduct could not be steadily pursued, 
if it did not aint at some ultimate object, to the attainment of which 
every action should be directed. Thus far they were right: but when 
they endeavoured to supply the deficiency by the introduction of tlieir 
chief good, their opinions were almost infinitely varied; each sect gave a 
bias to some different end, and all was error and uncertainty. Revelation 
only could di.scover to erring man that powerful inducement to a virtuous 
life, which has an equal influence on the minds of all. Revelation 
only .could discover to us, that on our temporal conduct our eterfial 
happiness must depend. I'lius giving to its precepts a sanction above 
the r^ch of human wisdom, it has confirmed those hopes on which 
the wise and virtuous delight to dwell—those better hopes, which in 
our happier hours give a tone to our finest and most rational enjoy¬ 
ments, and in the season of melancholy console us amidst the afllic- 
tfoas of this transitory scene, by opening to our view the brighter 
regions of eternity. 

Philosophy, with some few honorable exceptions, appears cob- 
temptuoudy to have rejected the idea of future punishment, of which 
the vulgar retained some corrupted notions. How great is our asto¬ 
nishment and regret, when we find that Cicero reasons against the 
fear of death, on the supposition that the soul either ceases to exist 
after tl0 dissolution of tM iKidy, or Is not liable to misery or punisb* 
■lentin a fiiture state I 
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Having thus considered some of the useful lights which Vlassicaf 
learning iumishes in the study of Divinity, in order to be satisfied, that 
^tlie general tenor of these observations is well founder^ and to silence 
the clamors which ignorance and fanaticism have raised against the 
application of ancient Literature to Religion, it may not be altogether 
useless to trace them in their connection, and observe the eousequthicea 
which this connection has produced. 

Christianity, when first revealed by infinite uisdom to mankind, had 
to struggle nut oidy against civil authority, but also against habituaL 
prepossessions: there were no worldly motives, which could induce- 
men to adopt it; on the contrary, ignominy and persecution awaited 
its followers. But the rays of Revelation beamed conviction on mindr 
v^ich learning had prepared for the reception of truth : aud Christi-c 
amty soon ranked orators and philosopliers among its adlierents. Tbni 
was the propagation of religion advanced by the happy infinence 
of learning; and to this source the defenders of the truth a(q>lied 
for the means of maintaining it with effect; nor did the assistance/- 
which they derived from the Greek and Roman writers, esca})e the 
malignant vigilance of Julian, who endeavoured, by an imperial edict, 
to wrest these authors fVom their hands. 

The ages of darkness, which followed the downfal of the Roman 
empire, present a degrading picture of the human mind. When 
polished and lettered nations are overwhelmed by the barbarous and 
unlearned, they usually have their turn of victory, aud subdue the 
ferocity of their conquerors, by introducing among them civility and 
learning. But, in order to produce diis desirable effect, it is neces¬ 
sary that the former should have so far emergedtfroin the savage state/ 
as to feel their comparative inferiority, and to perceive, that mere 
animal courage will not fit them for that rank iu the creation, to which- 
they were destined by their Maker. Unhappily for Europe, this tivas 
not the case with me barbarous hordes, who crushed the Reman 
power: inured to the toils of >var, in these they placed their glory and 
delight, despising the learning and civility of those whom they bad so 
easily subdued, lu a short space of time almost every vestige of 
learning disappeared iu Europe. Christianity severely felt-the blow. 
Although its doctrines and its precepts are delivered with a simplicity 
and precision, which should have prevented corruption, it degenerated 
during these ages of darkness, into the grossest superstition, and, ^vas 
disgraced by tlie monstrous errors of the Romish church. To tim 
barbarous custom, which at this time prevailed among the Monks, of 
erasing the works of the Greek and Roman writers ^om the manuscript, 
in orckr to substitute the legends of their faints, we may ascribe the* 
loss of many valuable compositions of antiquity.—Thus did supersti- - 
tidh rise on the ruins of classical learning. 

On the revival'of leaminff, the absu^itiesof the Scholastic Theo¬ 
logy were successfully ridiculed and exposed by Erasmus, and other ‘ 
writers distinguished for the cultivaUon of ancient literature; and in 
the sixteenth century, the authors of ancient.Greece and Rome weiw- 
made public, with all fiie ardor of literary by men of eiilditkih 
and piety, who considered themselves as promoting the catfae of ReB* ' 
gion by the diffusion of classical knowledge. 'JThe writings of the 
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Kfew IVtfhjMst, which hftd hefb# been wholly neglected, or absurdly 
«x(dah}ed, were'now consulted nfib due respect, and their meanuig 
^bstmted by pen eminent foK^their critical aMlities. Cbristiaiiity 
Mgiessively recovered its^ originid purity -under the auspices of ancient 
learoing-: to the levival.of which we must consider ourselves in a great 
measure indebted for the Reformation. From that permd to the pre» 
sent, it has been successfully‘iemployefi iii confirming the truth of 
^r^ture, m . confuting the impifity of the Atheist, and in ex}.u>sing 
theso{Aistry of tlie Infidel: and in our own country, amongst other 
distinguished scholars, Stiliingfleet, Bentley, and Cutlwortb have cun* 
aecrated classical learning to the service of Religkin. ‘ 

. From the view which has been taken of ancieut learning in its sub* 
set^iency to theological studies, it bas appeared, that the geneml 
affdets, thereby produced on tlie mind, are peculiarly adaptefl to pre¬ 
pare it for these serious inquiries. We have seei^ that the sacred 
volope, which cemtains the truths of Revelation, is studied more 
efiectually, and with greater interest, by those who are most accu¬ 
rately aequainted wi^ the Greek Language, aiul most profoundly 
sksll^ in. ancient litenaure. We have seen also, that the myt}ml(»gy;, 
history, the philosophical and ethical opinions of the ancients illus- 
Irate and confirm the true Religion: and, in order to obviate the 
curils with wliidi classical learnmg has been attacked, we have called 
upon experience to diow, that its infioenoe on Thei>h»gy has ever pio- 
dttced the happiest effects. 

..Inquiries of thnn^itie are j^uliarly calculated to promote the 
great ends of '-a classioal^ education; when intended as preparatory to 
nesliidy Tbeology. By exbibitkig steadily and preckieiy to ’lhe ^ 


mind the rdation, which the different departments of^lassicai horning 
bear > -to-tbis their common object, they must prevent any intemperate 
attachment to these secondary pursuits; and while the literature of 
aotiquhy still bestows the gratifications and advaittages which are 
more immediatdly its own, it derives new digtuty and importauce from 
its essentiat utility in those subtimer studies,' w^ich raise the mind of 
man to the Author xff his beiiig.. * 

A. D. HENBY^ 

Otkl'CoIkgef 180 &. 
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VCR has been said, and d'elf said/oh Ibfe- 8ub|eet:' but T have 
not yet seen the question ar^ed'exactly oh its right gtOulids. T<iyfhcr 
do {^propose in the present treafiie to supply all tlie deficfeftctel which 
f ofhr iff advocates, bdt ibthef to pomt out two or three leading 
whidi have not been phde siifiicidit^ promiDetit itt these 
ions, if ffii^have heen'dhiii^ hi all, 
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^ome* who .dispute the utility of GhisskalHk^ipgr ^tuve.plaoed ^th* 
^uestiwi on this ground: whnt. eemnnerationdoeS'^av'lwy receive -fe* ‘ 
the time and money ex^nded in this pumtitt ? £or what eaiploynieDt 
does it iit hhii 1 or bow does it enable hint to improve Ms ^rtunes ? 

To this f answer, that the ob,}ect of Classical-educatkm'is not to tit 
liimfor any apec^€ employment, or to increase his forhme.' 1 

admit, is the object of most parents when’ educating tbeir childnesi^; 
Imt it is an object not only different from that of true pbilosi^dm Of 
enlightened p»li<!y, but even freqiuMitly at variance with k* 
peculiar interest of the individual js not alw'ays the samoy js seldmn 
precisely the same, with the interest of the public. And lie who 
M^rves the one most faithfully, always forgets, and often injures, the 
(dher. 'file true principles of educating a gentleman caiuiot be bett» 
saetched tlian they are by Locke, alUiough Ids language alr^idy sounds 
rather quaintly. 

“ Tlie great w'ork of a Governor is to lashion the carriage, and 
form tlie mind; to settle in his pupil good liabits^id the priadples 
of virtue aud wisdom; to give him, by little and Ijtthv a view of 
mankind ; and work him into a love aud imitation of what is exeeliest. 
and praise-worthy; and, in tlie prosecution of it, to give him vigor, 
activity, and industry, ^rhe studies which he sets him upon are 1>U4 
as it were, the exercise of his laculties, and employment of hk ffoM^ 
to keep him from sauntering and idleness, to teach him appikhtioii, 
and accustom hiiii to take pains, and to give him some little taiWeof 
what his own industry must pertect. For who exfiects that, under 
a tutor, a yopng gentlenmn should' be an aceomplidbed critic^ orator, 
or logician; go to the bottom of metaphysics, jiatural phtlosojdiy, or 
mathematics; or be a master h»- history or chronology I Though 
something of eatdi of these is to be taught him: hut it is only to open 
tlie door, tiiat be may^ look in, and, as it were, begin au acquaiutandsb 
but not to d'veH there.’' Vol. iii. p. 39. 

It is semarkable, botvever, that T.ocke, like most other wtitms 
on education, ocea|ipnally coufbunds two tbuiga which oug^C to he 
kept perfectly distinct, that mode of educaljon which would he 
most beneffeiah us a system, to society at large, with that which would 
colitribute most to the advantage'and prosperity of an individual. 
These things are often at vsirianoe with each otlier. The former is 
that alone which deserves the attoitipa of a philosopher; the latter 
ds narirow, selfish, and merceimry. It is ilia last indeid, on which the 
world , are most eager to iiitonn. tliemselves: hut the persons who 
instruct tiieni,-boweW they may deserve, the thanks oiod esteem 
4ho8e whom tltey'benefit, do no service to mankind. There are bat«» 
nmny good i^ces in the ttiewtre of life; and be who puts os in the wfy 
of prDcurmg ong of fbem, does to us indeed a great fiivtnv hut aiQito.l^ 
die whole assembly.,, . 

It is ajBin sometimes asked* with an air of wbat Is tftie 

nt&Ujf oCHiese studiest and ntilffy h vaontingly. proamuieed be 
the 8^ standi^* by wlpcb all aystems of educadoa nutst Im lned» 
Ifin our turn we wen to ask mkan, sdifffy is,.we : beUes^ 

have mrniy answers not quite ooaaisteat with eaeh bdite. . Aadtk^ 
best of them pedbaiw wovdd only give us other words equally loci^ 
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and indefinite; such as wiser, better, happier; none of whicli can 
twrye to untie a knotty question, and all of which lead us into a wider 
field of doubt and inquiry, than the subject which origiiially produced 
them. Before I attempt to show what the utility of Classical learning 
is, in Illy own sense of the word, let it be permitted me to explain 
what it is not; and to take up the inquiry a little farther back than 
writers on this subject commonly go. 

' It is an undisputed maxim in political economy, that tlife separation 
of professions, and the division of labor, tend to the perfection of 
every art—to tlie wealth of nations—to the general comfort and well¬ 
being of the community. This principle of division is in some 
instances pursued so far, as to excite the wonder of i>eople, to whose 
notice it is for the first time pointed out. There is no saying to what 
extent it may not be carried; and the more the powers of each 
individual are concentrated in one employment, the greater skill and 
quickness will he naturally display in perfoiming H. But while he thus 
contributes more ^ectually to the accumulation "of national wealth, 
he becomes, himseff more and more degraded as a rational being. 
In pro]iortioii as his sphere of action is narrowed, his mental powers and 
habits become contracted; and he resembles a subordinate |)art of 
some iKiwerful machinery, useful in its place, bat insignificant and 
worthless out of it. 

So sensible is the great and enlightened Adam Smith of the force of 
this objectioa, that he endeavours .to meet it by suggesting, that the 
means of intellectual improvement multiply rapidly with the increasing 
wealth of society; that the facility therefore of acquiring these means 
may increase in the same ratio with the injurious tendency of that 
i^stem we have been just considering ; and thus counteract or compen¬ 
sate all its evil. An answer, which affords a much stronger proof 
of the candor of the philosoplter, than it is a satisfactory defence of his 
system against the supposed objection. The evil of that system is 
certain, had almost demonstrable; tbe remedy suggested is doubtful, 
and even cutyectiiral. tt would have, been better..to alter tlie shape 
of the whole question, and to remove at once tlie ground-work of the 
objection, by guarding his theory against that extreme in which it 
takes its rise. 

If indeed national wealth were the sole object of national institu¬ 
tions, there can be no doubt but that the method demonstrated by 
Dr. Smith, being Cite surest means of attaining that end, would be the 
great leading principle of political philosophy. In his own work 
tl w the great and sole end of bis inquiry: and no one can blame 
■Iiiro for confining himself to that single consideration. Mis undertaking 
required no more, and lie has performed his part well. But, in tru[b, 
national wealth is not the ultimate scope of human society; and 
althottg^ we must forbear entering <m the boundless inquiry, what ie 
-the chirfgoodt y£t all refieefing minds will admit that it is not wealth. 
If it be hecemary, as it is beyond all quesfion necessary, that society 
^ should be split into divisions and subdivisions, in order that its several 
^^^luties may he wdl perfonned, yet we must be careful not to yield up 
wholly ai^ exclusively to the guidance of this system: we 
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imist observe what its evils are, and we should modify and restrain iti, 
bjr briii^ing into action other principles, which may serve as a cheek 
and counterpoise to the main force. 

One of the [greatest faults in all moral and political reasoning is an 
excessive and immoderate application of one principle, to the excludon 
of others, with which it ought in reason to be combined; and whose 
relative force should always vary with the circumstances of the case* 

Tliere can be no doubt that every art is improved by confining^ the 
professor of it io that single study. There are emei^encies, which 
call for his w^le mind and facultirs to be absorbed in it, which 
require him to forget every other relation of life, however sacred o* 
natural, except that artihcial one in which he is then placed, llm&i 
will occur wheij a Surgeon or a General must dismiss the common 
feelings of human nature, and, in order to do his task well, most look 
upon liimscif as engaged in working out one problem, and upon all 
around him as instruments subservient merely to the acquisition of 
sonic one distinct purpose, without regard to their beariugs on any 
thing besides. 

But although the art itself is' advanced,! by this concentration of 
mind in its service, the individual who is confined to it goes back. 
1'iie advantage of tbe community is nearly in an inverse watio with ha 
own. Reason and common sense require that neither object should 
be exclusively regarded. And if in some ca^^es, as in those above 
mentioned, an mtirc sacrifice of the individiml is demanded, in all 
other cases that saciifice can be required only in proportion as 'they 
approximate to this extreme. And thus a wide space is left to the 
discretion of the individual, where the claims of tlie community are 
cither not pressing, or are wholly silent. 

Of course it will be understood, that in this statement I consider 
the intellectual enjoyment of die individual merely, wlieu speaking 
' of his advantage, and that I do not lose s^ht of that eiqoyment, 
which even the most confined exercise of the intellect ihiparts; 1 
consider it as abridged only in proportion to the cmitracted spliere of 
action in which he is doomed move. 

Indeed, when tiie emergency is past, society itself requires some 
^cr contribution from each individual, besides the particular dudes 
of his profession. And if no such lilieral intercourse be established, 
it is the common failing of human nature, to be engrossed with.«etty 
views and interests, to under^rate the importance'^f all in whtob are 
are not concerned, to carry our partial notions into cases where they 
are inapplicable, to act, in sliort, as sp many unconnected ^its^ 
displacing and repelling one another. 

, In the cultivation of literature b found that common link, which, 
among the higher and middle departments of life, unites the Jariing 
sects and suMivisions in one interest, which supplies common topics, 
and kindles common feelings, unmixed with tliose narrow prejuakes 
with which all professions are more or less infected. Tbe knowledge 
too, which is thus acquired, expands and enlarges the mind,- excites 
its faculties, and calls those limbs and mulcles mto freer exetebe, 
which, by too constant use in one directiooi not only aeqtiusb. an 
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lUilien^ «iri, bttt are apt al.^ to lose somewhat of their native play and 
«9e^* And thtiiB» witiiont directly qnali5’ing a man for Hiiyvqf the 
^in^oyments of life, it enriches and ennobles all. Without teachings 
tlie peculiar bosiiiess of any on^' otfice or callin!;, it enables him 
|o act bis part in each of them with better ^racc and more elcvateil 
carriage; and, if happily planned, and conducted, is a main ingredient 
in that complete and generous education, which hts a tnun to per- 
Ibimjustly, skilful!)', and inagnauimously, all the odices, both private 
and public, of peace and war.^^ , 

Thus tar fiien we have considered the utility of those liberal puri* 
$uit8« which in a re%ed state of society, engage tlie attention of the 
Jdgher orders, and wliiciv by common consent, impart a dignity to the 
several professions of life, and to mercantile adventure. 

It still remains to prove, tliat what is called Classical literature 
answers this purpose most etfectually. 

And here, if the question is to be compendiously treated, it must be 
allowed me to take for granted many points, whirTk a captious adver< 
ntry might dispute, but which the authority of the greatest names, 
and the general experience of educated men concur in estahlisbing. 
Tliat the relics of Grecian and Roman literature contain some of the 
choicest fruits of human genius; that the poets, the historians, the 
orators, and the philosophers, of Greece especially, have each in their 
seveiul hues brought home, and laid at our feet, the richest treasures 
cl iuvention; that the history of those early times presents us with 
a view of things ** nobly done and worthily spoken that the mind 
and spirit which breathed then, lives, still, and will for ever live in the 
writings which remain to us ; that, according as taste, and genius, and 
learning, have been valued among men, those precious remains have 
been hrid still dearer and more sacred; are ail positions which it is 
better to assume as indis|Kitable, than to embarrass the present argu> 
ment with anv new at^ipt to prove them. 

Neither is it necessary to say much in older to silence the feeble 
and. querulous cry,-that all the good which those works contain may 
be had through the medium of translation. To demonstrate, indeed, 
bow, from the very nature of language, translation capnot ad^uately 
perform tbU oitce, would require an extmided argument. I wouid 
rather appeal to the reflection and experience of every man .who is 
acqilauited with more than one language, whether be has not often 
leit a translated thxitf^ht„even when-l^t executed, to be rather a cold 
buminiate bust, than a living counterpart of the original: wl^thcr he 
lias not been aflected by sentiments or descriptions in one language, 
bi a degree which no {mwer^or skill can equal ip another. Even 
.tOjflest lahgiiagKhi have in some words amt phrases, or in some pecn- 
Rari^ofconstruction, their churacteristieadvantage;.and the uioi^ 
crqAm «»d perfect a lapipiage isr the more must them advantages 
Jm snilflplied; A bare .cbromCle of foots ipdeed, ot a rigid denionstra' 
Ifon in science, may jierhapa he tr^sforred from one to the other 
loss or injury* Eor where the ideas are few, shnple, and 
.Mnsamate, reamly And in all languages an adequate expression. 
iBiitt ihiU the ins^ratlons of genius and foney be papiie4 up, 
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h'tlcrerl, and consii^iicd over, from hand to band, in this library traffic 1. 
How shall even' the ordinary phraseology of moral reasoiiiiig, of «euti« 
^nicut, of opinion, preserve its native coloring, and exact fixtures! 
H«ov shall tlie language «>f varied passion, of tender fedlog, of glowing 
drsetiption, find, in the* distant region to which U is traimported, the 
precise measure of its value? flow, after this change of place and 
'uanners, wliero all is 'so new and so dilfcrcnl, how' sliall it suit itself 
with the commodities adapted to its former wants and liahitsj Iderc: 
'^id»btenec, it is true, the bread of life, may he obtained every wjl|Gte« 
’rhi.‘ great Irulbs of religion, the bare tlieorems of science, wbafever 
is addressed to the uiulcrstauding strictly, may perhaps paps united 
paired. Bht all that r-onstitutes the grace, the bcaufv, llic chapuu' 
the diirnily of composition, all that tends to awaken the fancy, or to 
idfeet the heart, like the liiiiT and more volatile parts of substances^ i$ 
lost rlwririg the ex|)eriiiient; or if these r|uaUlics be ]>turliuily retained^ 
they are in a manner the invent iou of the translator; and serve ratfa<;ir 
t.' ttll ns, tlial the priginal wns excellent, than to present us with a 
view of that oitcellericc itself. 

The writer of a Criticism on Edgeworth's Professitmal Educa¬ 
tion,” endeavours to convince the .world, that, Jiotwiliistaiiding the 
advantage of Classical learning, the ascendancy it has acquired in 
English Eduealion is preposterous, anti the mode of teaching it in 
English Schools and Uiuvcrsitie.s, utterly absurd. [ confess it w'aa 
the reailing of that article, wbicli drew foith the present remarks, 
and I had designed a formal discussion of the false opinions and 
at cusiitions contained in it. Tiie bulk of this, however, swelliiig 
imperceptibly far beyond my first iiiteution, ,induce.s me to contract 
the plan; and the truly meagre and flimsy texture of the article itself 
is lianlly deserving of any solid criticism. TJ)ere is a sprightliness. 
however, and vivacity, which tiikcs with the world at first reading, amt 
raises a transient admliatioii, which perhaps >vas the sole ambitioix 
of the writer; for, u|K>n comparing one page with another, heaeenis 
wli(>lly regardless of the dull virtue of cousixteiicy, and, like 
pepuiinr divines, thinks only how ho may keep up the requisite smart¬ 
ness for his fifteen minutes to amuse his audienee. 


^ may think it injustice to compress his aiiy satire; but ftiete te ' 
loiilly not lime for quoting him always hi .his 'owii words. I could ' 
wish the reader ol* this article to give an attentive perusal Jo the 
lleviewer, while I 'eqd'cavoui- to exhwit his Unjpeaakment in dbtkuct 
charges. . 

bst. That Classical learning forms the sole business of Engltsb i 
Education. . • , ‘ ' I: 


2dly. That hence the taste and imagination ohly of the student ate-,;'<r 
cultivated. , . , 

.3dly. That the instrhetion of public schools and u^ersities. 
in Classical literature, is of a limited and mistaken kind, < , 

The first charge, besides iKing, spun and twisted into tfaoi iuaioi^ls 
every pi^e, is al£»> distinctly laid before Us . in the fo^diibttrj: 
terms. “* - • . 


Voi.VI. Ho^XU. 
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** A yottfig Englisbniau goes to school at six or seven years old: and he 
rcniairis iu a cotvse of education till twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. 
In all that lime, his sole and exclusive occui)atioii is learning l^tin and<(ireek.” 
No. 29. p. 45. , 

From the manlier in wKicIi the phrase horning iMin and Greek ' 
is user), one might be led to suppose tliat the Gramniar and the 
Lexieou were tlie sole comp;inions of the Slndeul; that Latin and 
Greek were a sort of black art, sonufhing wholly uuconnectcil with 
the system of nature and of human alfairs; that the languages were 
learnt for the sake of the sound or form of the letters, not for tlie 
stores of taste and knowledge which they contain. What else is the 
Reviewei-’s notion of learning Greek ? Can wr be said to learn Greek, 
without making ourselves acquainted with tlie authors who wrote 
in Greek'? A modern laiiguago may perhaps be learned without 
much of its literature; but how is it ])ossible to separate the study 
of an ancient language from the study of those works in whielr il has 
been preserved ? Of all known languages, the f jj eek perhaps is the 
most co|)ious and extensive; and no one can prclvnd to call himself 
a master of it, who has not studied the several classes of authors 
in which its compass and varicly is displayed. Tire language of 
Aristotle is as ditiercnt from that of Homer, Sophocles, or Hiudar, 
ns these again are from 'J’hucydidcs, Xenophon, or Demosthenes. 
It would be useless to pursue the topic through alj its branches. Those 
who are acquainteil witii tlie suhjei t will admit the statotiicnt as soon 
as it is maiie; and those wlio me not, will hardly, I presume, apply 
to the Reviewer for inibnnation about the Classij s.*^ 

How idle then, how perfectly senseless, all this declamation about 
Latin and Greek! unless the study of Hacon, of liOcke, of IHilton. 
of Addison, and all our greatest moralists,' histonans, and poets, 
fclc “lightly called learning English. What is to hinrier the stmient 
from deriving all the, benefit which the reading 6f valuable authors 
is supposed to imparl? or rather, if these works are studied, how can 
he avoid deriving it ? 

Yet even Mr. Eflgeworlli ventures to say, “ that young men 
intended for Clergymen sliould not go to any Universily, till they 
< are thorough^ masters of the learned Languages, particularly of 
Greek.” p. 95* 1 ''iin nt a loss to conceive what so intelligent a Writer 

could mean by tl:is passage, Tlic absurdity of teaching Greek, with¬ 
out teaching the best atilhors who have ivriUen in that language, 
appears to me so str3iing, that no w«>rds can make it more evident; 
and to suppose that these authors cun be thoroughly studied before 
a young ina^ goes to the, University, or even during the whole time 
he stays there, is equally against reason and coitipmu sense. 

The second charge requires no separate notice. If the Poets alone 
were selected by us out of the great mass of i^ncicnt learning, some 
ground might Appear to exist for this complaint. But the fact is far 
otlienvise: and fiicts are stubborn things. 

The third charge is worked up with ail the smirking pleasantry and 
" pert playfulness peculiar to a certain school, whether consisting of 
Divines, or Lecturers, or Lottcxwriters, or Reviewers, whose main 
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object secnis to be, to have their 4aagh out, wliatevet truth or justice 
or (fece»vcy or right reason may say to the contrary. And perhaps' 
rjie wisest way is to let them have their laugh out. It is a miserable 
ambition, and its success need not be envied; proiiici^ the world 
u^-c dis^K>sed to listen afterwards to plain sense and unvarnished truth. 
The whole system is ridiculed, by which the Classics are usually 
taught. It is not merely insinuated, but asserted, that the knowledge 
of minute |:)oints of Grammar and the mechanism of liitiii verse are 
deemed the higliest acct>mf>lislimcnts of a Scholar—aftid that ** hjb 
object is not to reason, to imagine, and to invent; but to conjugate, 
decline, and derive." 

“ TIk* great system of fiirts wiili which be is most porfeetly acquainted, are 
the intrigues of the Heathrn Gods: with whom Pan slept?—wtUi whom Jupiter? 
--wlioni Apollo ravished^ These fiicfci the Kiigliidi youth get by heart the 
motuejit they quit the nursery ; and are most sedulously and iiidnstrioosly 
in.’trccied in them till the best and most active part of life is imsed away."- 
K." •. p. l.j. 

• 

1 have copietl the very tvru.ts of this filtliy ribaldry, in order that 
the reader may judge of the pure virtuous indignatimi which glowctl 
in the breast of the satirist who wrote it. The description is applierl 
to the whole course of English Education, even to the advanced 
period of tw'piity-four. Now it is difficnlt to .say how such an adver¬ 
sary is to be trcjitc<l. To contradict him flatly, might be thought 
innnanuerly; and yet that is the only treatment he properly deserves,. 
who wilh wanton le\ity |n*rverts tlie truth. If the passage had 
occurrcfl in a farc<!, or burlesque comedy, we shoitUl forgive the 
falsehood for the .sake of the humor; and liecause the writer himself 
docs not expect to be believed. But this we are told by a jierson 
who uflects in other passages the grave censor and indignant moralist, 
and who with a magisterial air, forsooth, after his play is over, vouch- . 
.safes his serious advice on Ihe subject of Education. As to the 
childish prattle which follows, about " the dF.oIic Reduplication,’*. 
“ Sylburghis Ids method of arranging defwitives in w and fw,” the” 
re.sforation of a dative case, which Craiizius had passed over," which 
he say.s are the highest feats of glory in the estiniation^f a young 
EiigiMmian, the whole is a tissue'of ignorance and uoiisenH, of which 
a man of liberal education should be ashamed. 

7'he entire passagi* is given at the Imtlom of the page; ‘ it is hardly 
deserving even of that notice: but it may be as well to dear the 
ground of these light bush-fighlcrs, before we advance into the heart 
of the enemy’s country, and licat up his close quarters. 


t “ flw di»linsuislunB abstract trim, tho vpitiiot of Scholar, u re^ervod for him who wraes pa 
thfi ^lio reduplication, .md u familiar with Sylbnrgius bK mothod of arrangfing dofecUvot in 
w aod fju. The picturo which a young Engliiihman, addicted to the pursuit of knowledlter, 
draws—bia bcffM of human nature—iii« top end ronsummation of man’s pownn—h a khOW- 

Irdge of the lau^oago. Ilis object is not to reason, to inu^ine, or to inveht, but to 

conjugate, d'>rline. and derive, llie jsUuaHoat of inuiginary glory which he draw.a for hiaiseti^ 
are llio detection ofnn Anapast m the wro^g plate, or the rostoralion of a dative case* which 
Cranriun had puis«d ever, auti (he ue«er.<i}iDg. Erneiti failed to •Ixei'vo." p. 4$. 
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' First' then of liim who writes on the Molic Reduplication.’' - 
’Noonan, ever wrote on it; for this plain reason* that there is .90 such 
tlung. Tlie Doiians are said lo have been food of forming verbs 
ill out of verbs in w, which process was usually completed by pre¬ 
fixing the reduplication: as Slcu, ; and this mutation of 

verbs, but not the reduplication consequent upon it, may be distin- 
guisited by the name of their Dialect; which dialect is sometimes 
coiifouuded with the jEolic; ami imleed bv Maittaire ihev are treated 
as one. But ihcrc is no iiccuiiur JlCtulic or. Dork reduplication.* 
There is an Ionic reduplication, by f instead of t, which was jH-rliajis 
what the Reviewer meant, if he meant any thing. [Vid. Euslatii. ad 
Odyss. X, p. lfi54. 29. ibid, et 32.] There was also an Attic redu¬ 
plication, much practised by the Poets, as from and 

in the present tense, as d>dAr,iu from aAr^ai^and the Poets were 
iemt to extend the reduplication of the pretciqierfcct to olin'r ti'iiscs. 
[vid. Clenard. cd. Sylb. 144<. 10 . et 103. 43-] Clenardns mentions 
also a Baotic reduplication, p. 103. 20. but no^ such phrase <»ccur.s 
as ARolic reduplication, except once (and, 1 am pretty confident, only 
once) by Sylburgius in his notes on that Greek Graimnar, p. 4.00. 
where it is probably put by mistake for Atlk. 

Now 2 dly, of the memorable exploits of Sylburgius. Syllnirgius 
never arranged any defectives in w and ju,i. He leines Clcnanlns’s 
arrangement as, it was; and corrects only some occasional blunders, 
into which be and his commentator Antesignaiius bail fallen. 

3dly. What the Reviewer could mean by “ a dative case, wliicli 
jll^Cranzius had passed over,” I cannot even guess. Perhaps there 
is some mistake ill the name: for there is no Counueutator or Critic 
so called. At least he was not known to Fabricius or Saxius; 
end tlie small treatise on Cirammar which Cranzius tlie I'hcolo- 
* gian and Jurist published in 1506 ', is not mentioned by them in the 
list of his. works, .so insignificant and useless was it become, after the 
labors of other scholars. 

i T (-.i.'inpt avoid su(i)o(uh)j; a no to u|ioij Cns .T.oli<' tleduplicatiou, wh>c!i may contain some 
math'r iiilorc^tins lo a few ot in) r'-atirrs, md<I wliicti will prove lo all ut' ilicui tl c i^nuranct* of 
till) Reviewera|^ a subject, with wiiK'h )ir aflVb t/) bo quite famili.ir. . ^ 

So fji h'om jiraetisini!; rcdapliftat.on. It Was comniuii with Uio .'Coliau» as wi’II a tho 1oiii.ins 
even to frjiect the ouffmeut. ." Vam .IIuIoh, uh co quod ost non apjinni.i't int reuifinta 

jprsuteritis, .««d dirunt ^nvor.’* Seal, dc CaiH. l.mq. i.at. c. U i'. Konci.dly &'>id that the 
Latin languafC is lienendi’it from tlie .Xlobf Grork. i am incltnt'd to thin', with tlojuc, after 
Foster ftU'l Burenss, [pKcnri. II, ad It. UJ.] that the disUiiction of dmlerls did not then ; 

and thus in Inter times, when learned men were led M inve«th;ate these m>)tti-r!i, Uie| luunil 
« gieater nflinity t-etweeii the Latin nuO iColic thiin Iwawevn the Latin aud .iiiy otlu-r dulect, 
only because, the .Jrfilians let-wned ipost of tlm ancient langnagfi. 

It is remaikuble, says Iluynt. that the uiity docuiiicnts from sviieiico Orammaruuu deduce, 
their cauons of .Xolism, are the fragments of Lyric poets, and he seems to approve or Alaiiiatro’s 
meUiod, wiio merges tliat dialert in the Doric. 4 

There Is a patsago In a scarce book, Ifoi’tits Mdomdit, p. from which wo learn lliat the 
, Hieilitmt were fond of forming new verbs out of the prmerprrfert tenso, as wrwsi^jtui from 
tmhnyai ftom Now the Sicilian was ,t Hubdivisioo of the Dojic. It was a 

tpecics premiling in the lMopoii«e»iun cofoaics, whkh went chiefly svestward, »» the 
did «a.stward In the earlier i'olonte.s of Asia. They have many points m comimm, bat that 
which 14. ftfentiar to the Siciban.is oppouU to the ytolian. 

After all, f believe the ongUi of the Hrviewer’s bluhdrris lo bo found in page of tlie 
'nrinchester Gratnnuu'; whVfe atkifei ett'unl la the same parafiapu with an oxamjilo of ilovtfc 
/'edypUcaiton ,' < 
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Lastly, Erncsti is introducod as a chanipirtij of Verbal outicism'/ 
when the facetious Reviewer would play ofl’ his pltasunlry on the 
• abuse of that sj^ecies of learning. Most unfortunate men! What 
ill star could have led him to venture thus on the mention hf par¬ 
ticulars? Dolus latet in uuiversalibus is indeed a sound maxiui. 

If he liad kept to genemi butfooriery, he might have con^fealed 
his ignorance. But by specifying facts and names , he has spodt 
all, and />idy ^xjK/sed himself. Every student kno\vs that dfnohg 
all the foreign Editors, Eniesti stands conspicuous for his' practical 
editions—that his notes are few' and short—and that lie despised' 
curious philological dissertations which had no direct tendency to 
elucidate the author, or (o assist the reader. 

Let us noAv proce*Ml to more imjwrtant matters. 

Upon the suhjec't *of school exercises scarcely any thing can be 
said, xvliieh has not been sahl long ago by writers of great autlio- 
T'ly The opinions of this writer are of no x'aluc. In fyet, it inay 
he said of him, as fd‘ some Ivtlc publishers o<’ '<ernions, liiat be has 
no opinions. Om- while he tells us, that the imagiuatum is too 
inucli culfivakxl,’* p. 4S.; at another, that tlu* student's great object 
is not to imaj^ine, but to- learn the technical rules of gramtimr. 

In one page he objects to the study of aiicK'iit Metaphysics, 
Morals, ami Polities, ihe iJrcfk alone is stitdi/ enough tcifhout 

them and in the next, that * ail ihe solid and tnasi'idine parts of the . 
understanding are left wholly wiihaut cnltmiiion ’ 

It may be curious however to see. the real opinions of two illus¬ 
trious w'riter.s ou this point f*f selntol compositions. Milton rejectidl^ 
the practice altogether, and calls it *‘fortiug the eni[itY wits, of 
children to compose theii.es, verw s-, and orations, xxdiidli are the acts 
of ripest* judgment, and the final work of a iieint fillod, by long 
reading and obser\in£r, with elegant maxims and c()|)i{)us invention*.* 
Tlu‘se are not matters," he continues, “ to be wrung i'roin poor stfip>' 
lings, like blood out of the no.se, Qr the plucking of nnttiiieiy * 
fruit.”’ lie makes no liitiereuce between compositions, in Latin 
and English, in verse and prose ; he eijually [iroscribes them 
all. « ' 

“Tocke is just as adx'orsc to the practice, and much more diffuse 
in his reasoning against it. “ By all means," says be, “ obtain, if you 
can, that your son be not employed in making Latin themes and 
declamations, and, least of all, verses of any kind."* He tbiiii pro^ 
ceeos to inveigli ag.un.st all such cxerci.ses, especially in Latin; ami ^ 
comieiiins verses of every kind, chiefly for, this reason. ** It' be has , 
no geuius to poetry, it is the uiost tinreasonable thiug iu tiie world 
lojtormont a child, uud waste his time about that which can 'never 
succeed; and if he have a poetic vein, it is to me the strangest thing 
in the world, that the father sliould desire or safter it to be cherbhed 
or improved;” adding, in substance, tliat it is not likely to pro* 
mote liU fortune^ but rather to make him poor and idle.” 


I TmtstC «f £du«bUOB, vol, i, p. Off, tv«t 


$, Vol, Ui. p. 74 
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. The eketcli of a complete and generous education/^ drawn hy 
the first of these great masters, is magnificent indeed and iifipostng, 
but has never been thought reducible to practice even by his’ 
Tondest admirers. It is read, and will continue to be read, fur its 
bold and large conceptions, and the majestic eloquence of its style 
-~-f(ir that heavenly fancyi and that mighty soul wliich breathes 
through all his works, and which wakes even his prejudices and his 
errors awful. 

For the memory of the other I also feel sincere revermre, 
although his own opinions would have been intitled to grealei' 
respect, if he had himself treated with more deference the opiniuiis 
of others who had gone before him, and the practice of sensible men 
of his own time, wliase judgment was worth more, in f>ro|>orlton as 
it was confirmed by experience. The light freedom indeed, and tin- 
confidence with wliich this philosopher attacks all established iiotioiif», 
is one of the principal blemishes in his character. Intrepid and 
sagacious he certainly is ; but these are m»t the *only qualities requi¬ 
site in a discoverer of truth; especially if the inquiry be of such a 
nature as to draw after it important practical consequences. Caution 
aqil respect for the opinions of others, in all cases, but more parti¬ 
cularly in matters incapable of demonstration, are virtues not of the 
lowest order, 

• To these authorities, as in a matter of jutlgment and experience, 
wc may surely oppose that of Cicero and Quintilian. Locke pro¬ 
nounces, that writing does not hdp towanls good speaking, p. 77. 
i|K3icen) says, it is the best and uiost cfiieieiit preparation for it. De 
Orat. i. 33. Quintilian recommends it as a main part of the ednea- 
tion of an Orator; and describes, with his usual candor and good 
sense, his own method in examinuig the compositions of bis pupils. 
Inst. ii. 4. So much for authority in this matter. The thing itself 
strikes every one at first sight as reasonable: and the experience of 
most persons concerned in education bears testimony to its umc,. 
Without some exercise in com))o.sition, the student, who has read 
even the liCist authors, feels a ditlicuUy and embarrassment in airang' 
ing his thoughts on any given subject, in connecting, illustrating, auid 
adorning them, dust as in the conduct of life, if lie has never &eeM 
accustomed to think or ai't for himself, although he may have iri ed 
' among the purest examples,'yet when called upon to act or reason, 
be is apt to Ite disconcerted, difiident, and confused. In fact,,;tiie 
, utility, ami almost necessity, of practice is so received a maxim, tliat 
we may fiiirly dernami the /jtrougesi proof against it, before we give 
way. Milton’s reason does not meet the question. It is not for the 
value to w of what tlie boy writes, that wc impose the task, but ,tur 
the benefit of the exercise, to himself. 

To write well is, as he justly calls it, ** the act of ripest judgment f 
it is the last best fruit, tfie rsXevrxhv hiyswr^iMt, of an educated 
.mind: bijd without previous effort and training, it is idle to expect 
that these manly virtue.^*will ever arrive at maturity. That finished 
o^sprtng of genius starts not, like Minerva from the liead of Jupiter, 
pi^ectat once in stature, and clad in complete armor: but is the 
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produce of slow biilh» and often of a hard delivery; the tender 
nursliif^ of many an infant year—^the pupil of a severe schoob form^ 
and chastened by a persevering discipline. . 

The same reply may be made to the ohjeclion against'vers^. ' 
It is not that we seek to stock the w'orld with new poems, but to give 
pluy in the most effectual manner to the poetic faculty, which exists 
to a certain degree in all minds, and which, like every other i^Cqlty^ 
ought to lie wholly uncultivated in none. At least it is an irre]:mrabie 
injury to young minds, if it be entirely neglected. Iliey may stilt 
be useful members in the mechanism of society, if the jiowers of rea* 
soniiig and csdculatioii only be encouraged: but they lose that intel¬ 
lectual charm, from which life borrows its lovelit . graces; they 
lose, in a retined age, the moans of recommending Virtue herself, 
if taste and elegance be not found in her train. The reasoning of 
Locke on this subject does, I confess, appear to me sordid and illibe¬ 
ral. He says, indeed, in a phrase not very intelligible, th'4t we must 
be careful how we make any thing a boy's bu tiness but downright 
virtue." p. 7t». But the improvemeni of tlic faculties, which God 
has implanted in us, is surely'itself a virtue. Our attention may be 
given in undue measure to one, and may viqlate that just harmony, 
without which nothing is virtuous, nothing lovelv. But the faculty 
itself, wliicli he conrieiiins, was one of the kijidest gifts of heaven. ' 
And why then sliouhi man be niggardly where Providence has been 
boiiiitiful? Why should he think scorn of that pleasant land, and 
undervalue (hose fair possessions, which were not thought beneath 
the care even of (lie Almighty ? In the* garden of Edeii, we read, 
^vas made to grow, not only what was good for food, but every tree 
al.so that was pleasant to the sight: and in that garden man nrqj 
placed, to keep it, and to dress it. 

Tliat ill some schools too much stress is laid upon this acconi- 
plisbinent, I will nut take upon me to deny. Let (he excess, where 
it is an excess, be blamed and corrected. The reproach of the 
lleviewer, however, extends equally to the Universities: and here 
1 can undertake to adirm, the cliai'ge is dibe. If any thing, the fault 
lies on the other side. Verses, especially Latin verses, are looked 
ujfbn as a boyish exercise; und although it is the practice not to call 
for this exercise, except fioin those who are kiumii to excel in it, yet 
evt!u this limited demand is seldom satisAed. So prevalent ts the 
conviction, that the higliest excellence alone can, give it dignity; 

, and that otlier i-oads to distinction are open, in which every degree of 
merit will command rcs^iect. Its ulility, jiowever, even iu the tower 
depart inetit of elegiac verse, is not generally understood. It imparts 

habit of compression without obs('.urity; a habit of selecting ^ t^ 
iiUc.'tt materials, and of setting them in the nicest order; and a com¬ 
mand of pure, terse, and potislied diction, which cannot long be 
pracdsed without imparting u salutary tincture to all other biivda.of 
composition. Still, I admit, it is not a principal, but a subordinate 
feature, in every sound pl^i of education; and the further^we*advance 
in life, the more urgently do other claims press upon us. 
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into the Causes of the Diversity of Human Character in various 
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S^T. II. 

Cf the selfish principles of action in man. 

Man, lliough he is often called a rational animal, cannot be consi¬ 
dered as-prompted by reason in his ordinary exertions and pursuits. 
It appears to be the intention of nature, or rather of the author of 
nature, tliat reason shpuld be called in to control and direct the im- 
palses of the human mind, rather tlian immediately to rouse them ; 
and we shilll find sullkient provision made in tlie constitution of man 
for a variety of active exertion, without having recourse to the opt»*a- 
tion of tins more contemplative faculty. 

It appears evidently to have been designed by the Supreme Being 
that man should not be an indolent, but' an active, and even a labo¬ 
rious creature. Doubtless the eai th might have been made so fertile 
as to preclude the necessity of all human industry. Many of fhe 
tribes of animals seem to possess every enjoyment of which their 
''nature is capable, although, like the lilies of the valley, “ they toil 
not, neither do tlicy spin.” In some few favored regiotts of the world 
also, nature has “been so bountiful, that man has little more to do 
than to participate in her spontaneous gifts. But if this be the ca^e 
in some instances, the general condition of man is far difTcrent. The 
origtir^ wants of man arc far more nnmorous than those of any other 
animal. He is provided by nature with no covering adapted to 
the vicissitudes of climate, like the fur of the quadruped, or the fov- 
thei-s of the bird. He has neither talous nor sting to defend himself 
from attack, or to aftbrd the means of assailing his ft)e. The spon¬ 
taneous produce of the soil, in most parts of the world, is not calcu¬ 
lated to afford him suhsisteuco; and can by no means provide,for the. 
increasing wants of the human racei when multiplied according to 
its natural tendency. 

But the resources of man are amply proportioned to his wantje, 
Altliough naturally unarmed and uncovered, he is possessed of inge- 
nuitf i which prompts him sufficiently to supply the defect, and of 
bodily organs the most admirably adapted to enable him to eifecute 
what his ingenuity leads him to devise. If the earth is in many places 
4iarren and unproductive,• it is capable eve^ where of being rendered 
'ifercUe by cultivation $ and by the exertions of hbitian industry, it has 
actually been made to afford subsistence to, an hundred times thK 
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number of men which it Is^ capable of supporting in its natural. 
state.* * * '• . ^ 

* « By clearing, tilling, and, manuring the ground,” says Dr. ' 
Reid, H by planting and sowing, by building cities and harbours, 
draining marshes and lakes, making rivers navigable, and joining 
them by canals, by manufacturing the rude materials which the . 
earth, duly cultivated, produces in abundance, by the mutual ex-. ^ 
change of conpnodities and of labor, he may make the batrcn . wil- 
denu-ss the habitation of rich and populous states. *If we compare 
the city Venice, the province of Holland, the empire- of Cmha, 
with those jilaces of the earth which never felt the hand of industry* 
we may form some conception of the extent of human power^ upon 
the material system, in changing the face of die earth, and furnishing 
the accommodations of human life.” (Essayist, on tlic Active Powers 
of man, ch. 7.) 

It is plain, diercfore, that man is intended for action, and suffici^t 
provision is made by nature for this exertion, not only by the evidmt 
emolument which arises from it, but by ;m origiual impulse which 
appears to be implanted in the human mind, for the express purpose 
of prompting to active exertion, and which his received the name of 
ihc lyr'wciyh of net hity. 

I’liis active principle, which has been but,cursorily noticed by any 
writer upon tlte human mind, seems naturally to «^mand to be first 
considered in an cnunienition of the powers of fiction in man, and 
appears, from the remarks \yhich have just been made, to have very 
important effects upon human character. That a man must be 
busied about something, is matter of the most familiar observation; 
and according as he is occupied in useful or in frivolous pursuits, can 
he be considered as estimable or not. 

It is the want of sufficient employment to fill up their vacant hours, 
tliat drives persons of independent fortune to the misesable resource of 
dissipation, or of gambling for amusement. Nothing can appear 
more paradoxical, than that those who have more wealth than they 
know how to employ, and who would spurn with indignation the 
reproach of avarice, should waste their time, and* injure weir health, 
iil^c midnight orgies of a gaming-table, agitated with more anxiety 
concerning the sta£>, wdiich is to be determined by the turning of a dye, 
than the merchant feels for the fate of a ship, on which may depend 
his whole prospects of wealth and independence. The desire to avoid 
that deplorable vacuity of mind, which is denominated'f?«««*; and 
the necessity of occupying the fitculties in some one active pursuit* 
can alone explain this wonderful inccmsistency, of which unfeutunately 
we. see but too many instances. It is the same lack of active employ¬ 
ment, that drives the wealthy to the lalwriotts sports of tlic field, and 
induces them to encounter the dangers of die turfV or of the chaee,^. 


• —i.;-- -.I^ter ipse eoleodi , . 

Hand focilm esse viamt voluit, pHmitsqne per artein 
Mnvitagro.* carts aeiicnsmerUioa corda. 

Nee torpere f;mvt pastas tun regoa vetcrao. (Vbgil, Qeorg. l.) 
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wlicjpe. tfwy frequently suffer more personal fatigue, and run more 
risque of a fatal accident, than if they had been necessitated* to earn 
, a siibsistenee vrith the common day-laborer, • * 

. Thus it is ^plain, that man is prompted tp active exertion, by an 
irresistible impulse ; and that there is a positive pleasure arising from 
a state of activity, although it should be accompanied with labor, or 
even danger. ** When,” says Dr. Reid, “ a man has neither hope*, 
nor fear, nor desire, nor project, nor employment of body or mind, 
one might be apt to think him the happiest mortal upoti' earth, having 
nothing to do but to enjoy himself; but we find him, in fact, the most 
unhappy. He is more weary of inaction, thaq ever he vMs of exces¬ 
sive Iqbof. He is weary of die world, and of his own existence; and 
is more miserable than the sailor wrestling with a storm, or the soldier 
xnounimg a breach. This dismal state is commonly the lot of the 
man, who has neither exercise of body, nor employment of mind. 
For the mind, like water, corrupts and putrefies by stagnation, hut by 
running, purifies and refines.” (Essay Sd. on# the Active Powers, 
€. 1 .)‘ 

What demonstrates the principfe of activity to be an original 
impulse of. nature is, that it is particularly conspicuous in children. 
‘A child, when awake, may be considered as in a stale of constant 
exertton, and is never unhappy, but when deprived of every kind of 
employment. This constant activity in children cannot arise fiom 
« conviction of its tisefuiness ; but is the voice of nature stimulating 
to that which directly tends to useful improvement, and which makes 
a state of total inaction the most uneasy of all states. 


* ‘‘Lepciiplo," saysKouiiSf'.'in, “ ne s’cuiinie giicres ; sa vie rst active: si sea 
amuseniens ne soiU pas varies, iis sont rar^'s'': t>eaiK’.oup de join’s dc fatigue lui 
font (pouter aM'C (itMioos qiu-fqiirsjnurs de fetes. tJne alternati\« de longs tra- 
vaux et de courts loisirs tient lien d'aasaisonuenient aitx plai^ii's de sou £tat. 
Poor tes riches, K>nr grand fk’ua e’est I’taniu: an sein de tant d’aniusein^ins 
rassembl^s a grauds fraix, au milieu dc tant de gens concourans u leur plaire, 

. I'eanat tes constinir et Us *ite ; ils pa«scn( Ivor vie d le fnir et it cn f*tre atteints; 
ih sont (vceafoles de son poids insupportable: les femines sur-tout qui iie savciit 
plus s occuper ».i a’amiisef, eb sont devor^ics sous le uotn de vapeurs.” (Emile.) 

J’ai tonjirars vu," says the 'jaiue lively writer, “ ceux ipii voyageoienl'lKuw 
de Iranues voitures bien rt'vciui», tri^«le^, grondaus, ou suuVfraus; et le» 

pietoiu toujonub gais, ligeis et eouteos de tout. Conihieti !c cn?.nr rit quand ou 
qpftfoche da gUc I Coinbieu nn ,repas grossier paroit savoumix! avec quel 
plaisir on se repose a table ! Uiiel bon sQmmeii on fait dans nn mauvais 
fit I" (Ib.) 

^ M. L<t Harpe lias very happily cbaracteviscd ennui in tbe following passagii of 
. bis ** Cones de .Lituraturt',’^ I wl. 15.) “ y.'ennm, Ifn’il fant bien distingner de 
tout aaUn m^onteatement qni a une ranse d^termin^e, I’ennni n’esl^n fond 
qo’nqe couqviraison denotre /'tat ae.tuel avee un /tat meillcur qu*on suppose ij^ns 
1r«»p le ronuallre; e'est no df'bir vague et factice n/ d*unt‘ imagination exeri'cc 
par les besoins, ies progrt s, les afaiiji, de la «od/t/. La Cnnnaissanec d'npe' foule 
d'iiiipres&ioits morales qtii n'ont lien que dans cette soci/t/ inoditi/e '1 la|fois eo 
bien ftt eii mal, doime fbabitude et ie «lesir d’ettre /niii de mille roam/rerqne la 
wanvage nc ronnaU pas; et I’cimui pent ktec alors, ou la sati/t/ de ces /motions, 
fait qtron en voudrait .iinaginer de notivelles, eo I’indifi/rence pour les 
.j^whucesacuielles, nni eu lait eotifiis/ment d/sirer d*autreB; e* rito dd tout 
ne pent existcr dims des ktm bunt/t i pen pr/« anx a/ce«ut/s physiques 
Itffdune.le aontteuf Mauaifoaox/* , 
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"What beneficial elFocts, then, may there not be praduceU u|^ii 
human* character, l>y giving a proper direction to the principle of 
•activity, and guiding it to objects* "which are calciilatccl to furnish 
real impro\’emeni for tl»e*facuh.i»*:i, Jf we are early‘aceust^ed to 
take pleasure in those pursuits to which wx* are aftferwurds ^ be- 
called by duty, or interest, Ikav euvi:ilde will be our lot, compared 
to those, to whom every useful employment is, an insuflerahl^ ta$^* 
The elements of most sciences uie ne t mere difiicult to than 

the principles(St>f many games of cliaitce, and by certain expi^en^ 
may be rendered equally amusing. Idow bewtTicial it is. to occupy 
the youthful mind in acquiring the humor rather than die lajitt^ 
needs only to be mentioned to be implicitly allowed. A fondness 
trifling pursuits, acquired in early life’, seems but too li£!ely l» 
affect permanently the cluiracter of the individual. He, who in his 
youth ha.s been accustomed to delight in frivolous amus'^ments, cannot 
be expected, when he advances to maturity, to devote himself to the 
more serious duties pi' life; or to be sedulous in tlie improvement of 
his intellectual or moral faculties. If he makes any attempts in the 
walks of science, he may indeed become 2 ^ collector of sh^U or 
butterflies, but he will not extend our knowledge by the dis-covery^^of 
any newlaiv of nature. We may, perhaps, find in him a due attend 
tion to die niiuutv; hiws of decorum, and diose lesser Julies, which 
constitute die code of nuuor morals j but we shall in vain lot>k for that 
dignified sense of propriety, and rigid adherence to duty, whidi 
constitute tlic chjiractcr of tlse truly respectable and virtuous man. 
Nothing, therefore, can bo of greater importance, than a due regard 
to the daily pursuits and habits of youdi. One of the most cru^ of 
the Rtaiian Eiupciors, we are informed, was accustomed, when a 
bay, to amuse himself in catching and tormenting flies. In this 
youthful sport vras e.xhibitcd a faithful picture of the cruel persecu¬ 
tions of the future Enijicror; and had sufficient diligence been 
eniplo)ed in chocking this early disposition ip cruelty, and in diverting 
the youtli’s activity to some pursuit of a less culpable nature, much 
of his natural malignity might probably have been overcome, and 
much of his future guilt might have been spared. 

next principle of action in man, among those ’which tend 
immediately to his own adv,intage, that I shall mcutioJi, is 
This I introduce among the immediate impulses of the human mind, 
because I consider it as showing itself in the very earliest periods of 
life, and independently of all ixflecticn and experience, although ,4t 
has generally been treated of as a rational and deliberate prineij^e of 
action, rather than as>^ blind and origiruil instinct. It is long, vei^ 
longn^before man is capable of forming a just estimate of what is 
really and essentially conducive to his happiivess; xmist men, indieed* 
cannot be said to fiirm such an estimate at any period of their lives.i 
and the wisest of men are very much divided' in 'opinion coiicerjut% 
this question, even to the present day. Nature, tiierefore, has. not 
left man to the late and uncertain llglit wliich ho derives fmm r^sdst, 
conceiving this most important of all subjects j but has implau^ ^ 
him an instinctive desire or principle, by vdiich he le4 to aeek ihmie 
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thm^VHich conduce more immediately to his own advantage, and to 
pre^ in gena-jd his own well-beihg to that of others. • 

,, ,We can distinctly trace this principle in t|ic child, who soon show* 
a dei^ire ta mdnopolise attenrion and kindness of its parents, and 
discovers an evident uneasiness and jealousy, if other children are as 
much noticed as itself. This uneasiness and jealousy are the evident 
offspring of self-love, or of tliat dictate of nature, which prompts us 
to prefer our own advantage to that of others; and to pursue, as our 
primary and most importaJit object, our own indivithiial interest and 
gratification. The same principle may l>e traced, and similar effects 
arisc.from it, ampng the lower animals; for we find a dog betray 
a like jealousy, if he remains unnoticed by his master, while his fellcw s 
are caressed* * 

1 caiyiot, therefore, agree with Dr. Reid, when he says, •* That 
brute animals have any conception of tliis good, i see no reason lo 
believe. And it is evident, that man cannot have the conception of it, 
till reason is so fur advanced, that he can serioxjsly reflect upoji the 
■ past, and take a prospect of the future part of his existence. It ap¬ 
pears, thei-efore, that the very conception of what is good or ill for 
us upon the whole, is the offspring of reason, and can be only in 
beings endowed wiili reason. And if this conception give rise to any 
principle of action in man, which he had not before, that principle 
may very properly be called a rational princip/le of action.** (Essay 
‘3d. on the Active Powers, c. 2.) That a ratj,>nal regard to our good 
lifiOH the vohulc, springs up in the minds of at least many men, at a 
cer^n period of life, I do not pretend to deny; but I believe that 
there are likewise nrany men, who remain all their lives totally igno¬ 
rant of such a principle; for, according to a sentiment already quoted 
from Butler’s Preface to liis Sermons : ^ The thing to be lamented 
is, not that men have so great a regard their own good, or interest, 
in the present world, for diey have not enough, but that they have so 
little to the good of othe^** And I am fitrther of opinion, that the 
principle of self-love has very pow erful effects in man, long before he 
can foiTO a rational notion of W'hat is good for him upon the whole, 
and therefore is to be considered as an instinctive, rather than as a 
rational,^vincipIe of action. ^ ^ 

Even Dr. Reid himself allows, that a rational regard to our good 
upon the whole, is too reined a conception to have much influence 
upon the generality of mankind. “ Men,** says he, ** stand in need 
of a ^atper monitor to t^eir duty, than a dubious view of distant 
gOoc(. The brave soldier, in exposing himself to danger and de,ath, 
>s .animated, not by a colda:on^tatiun of tfi|||.good and the ill, but 
by a noble and elevated sense of militaiy duty. A philosopher shows, 
by a copious and just induction, what is our real good, dhd what ov.r 
ill But this kind of reasoning is not easily apprehended by the bulk 
of men. ''It has too little force Upon their minds to resist the sophistry 
the passions. They are apt tq thii^, tliat if such rules be good in 
rite general, they may admit of particular exceptions, and that what 
for the* greater pai^ may, to some persons, on account of 
-pd^ediar circumstances, be .dU* . " Thu% I apprehend,** adds he. 
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regard to our greatest good, the greatest part of maj^kind would be > 
fatally ^isled, even by ignorance of thd road to itJ* (Essay 3d, on 
tlie ,\rtivc Powers, c. 4'.) 

* In fact, not only the greatest part of mankind, but even the philoso¬ 
pher' tlv'rtjschi^es, seem to be gr(*.irly at a loss to decide the question, 
vJiat IS goi J {or us upon the dihole. Tlie Epicureans will tell TjMi, 
that thv* greatest of all goods is bodily pleasure; a doctrine which 
the Stoics will as peremptorily deny; while tlje Peripatetic wall equally 
tUssciit from IjCtth of tlicm. Fiom such preceptors, therefore, we shall 
in vain endeavour to leatn, “ what is our real good, and -what Our 
ill.” Ilut if on particular emergencies we consult the voice of nature 
■witl.in ourselvps, we shall seldom be at a lo»s to determine, whether 
r)n>? thing or an«nlicr be hurtful or beneficial to us. 'Phe faculty of 
10 tsoA is but too often misled in its decisions, by pn*judlce, miskiforma-' 
tic ii, or a partial view ol the subject; but the instincts ot natu^ clearly . 
noim to their sevei al objects, and plainly suggest that conduct whico 
s calculated to obtain them. 

.'xt the same time*it is very requisite to be cm cumspect in listening to 
the dictate' of self-love, as this princiide, il’ not checked by tlie oppo¬ 
site* tendency of other parts of the human constitution, would certainly 
lead us to carry the regard to our own interest much too far. A 
lalicinal regard to our own interest is commonly called prudeUce, 
uliich has been alh.wed by all moralists, even tlie St<»ics tliemselVes, 
to be a virtue; an excessive regard to out own interest is called 
seijishnt a teim which is always employed in an unfavotable sense, 
and as a m irk of rcproacb, A selfish man is one, who, on every 
occ.ision, piefers liis own interest, to the well-being of his neighbour; 
v’ho is incapable ot listening to the dictates of friendship, compassion, 
<>i affect ion; or even to the calK of honor and duty, when they stand 
in the way of his own ijnmcdiate gratification. Such a man is 
dcsei vcilly held up as an object of contempt and detestation; and it is 
T ol w’iihout reason, that '■oihc moralists have considered selfishness and 
vice .IS synonymous terms. But such a character is easily distin¬ 
guished from die man of ordinary prudence, who, though he isteadily 
keeps in view his individual advantage, is by no means disposed to 
sacrifice to it die ties of friendship, or the dictates <>f huraonhv. 

is in consccjuonce of die sirc'ng influence of self-love, tnat wc Ure, 
in gene r.d, so blind to our oivn errors and imperfections, and so qpt 
to exaggci .ate to ourselves whatever merits we may posi^ss. Whatever 
is ours, becomes valuable in our eyes; and the love of self mixes 
itself with every thing tliat belongs to us. Hence die tendency to 
Egotism, from which few men are altogether free; 'and hence the 
great dilliculty of fai^ appreciating our outi characters, or of |;he 

Fitim die love of self, carried somewhat beyond its just bounds, 
arise the foibles of iV/r/c and Vanit^i which, though frequently con- 


* The •Stoics, as well an the Pmpateties, and ancient Pythagorean*, reduced 
the \arious branches of luoial duty, under the tbiit pritnaVy or caniittal virtues 
•f Prudence, Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. 
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and considered as synonymous, nttght to be care- 
fuUy ;4^^guishedL Pride tvnky be called an excessive estimate of our 
<«vu y<nth and dignity; Vnmiy an excessive estimate of the rhferit we 
pp^i^s in the oj'vinion of others. Tlie latter seeks insatiably for praise, ' 
aind will be satisfied with it upon any terms, even the most humiliait- 

* ing; the former will not Be gratified lily praise, unless it is conscious, 

to a certain extent, of deserving it. We despise the xedn man, and 
treat him as a child} but we may respect the proud man, although 
we do not love him ; for pride, if not excessive, has a'tendency to lead 
to noble actions,* and to form die hero and the patriot, since it dreads 
nothing more than to be treated with contempt and neglect. Both 
pxilnci^es, however, ought to be checked, since we are much more 
ISaUe to carry the opinion of our own merits too far, than not to 
indulge it to a sufficient degree. “ Cito nobis placemUs,** says Seneca ; 
♦* quiaqaid in nos adulatio sine pudore congessit, tanquam debitum 
prendimusi adebtpie indulgemus nobis, tit laudari vclimns de iis, 
quibus contraria maximt! facimus,” (Ep. .59.) “ Adulatoribus ne 

aures praebcas;” says the same moralist in anotlisr place. *♦ Habent 
hoc in se naturale blanditise; etiam cum rejiciuntur, placent; saepe 
•KiclujrX, novissinic-recipiuntur.” (4< Quest, proem.) 

It remains, on the subject of the selfish principles of action in man, 
to. i^ake some observations on his animal appetites, a'itd on a class of 
principles of a more intcUectiial nature, to which Dr. Reid has appro¬ 
priated the term. Desire. With respect to the mechanical principles of 
acdon of the same wTiter, viz. Instinct and Habit, I propose to 
joake no observations in this place, as, die latter may probably be 
explained upon more philosophical principles, than by considering it 
as an ultimate impalse of the human mind j and die former, if it at 
^ exerts its sway in man, seems to belong to him only in the pei iod 
of infancy, when tlie energies of the mind art but imperfectly un¬ 
folded. . 

In the operation of the appetites we clearly di.scem the independent 
action of certain peculiar energies, or principles of the mind, which, m 
a mannei; Uot to be misunderstood, call for die gratification accom¬ 
panying the possession of their 4 pprf>pri:!.te objects. When a man 
eats or drinks to satisfy tlie demands of nature, every one allows that 
he is prompted thereto by die'appetites of hunger and thirst; andlWr 
roost refined system of philosophy has never yet asserted, that the 

* practice of eating aud drinking may be resolved into the pnident 
regard, whicli# wise^man has his own comfort and well-being. 
*Iue contrary this proposition has, indeed* been asserted, and an 
al^mpt hasi been made to resolve every principle of action in man into 
the irresistible impulse of apifedte and desire. This is the sy.stem of 
Helvetiiis, who ascribes all the enerj^ies of human nature to the 
stimulating efieict^ of passion 5 and with him, passion is nothing mord 
tlian mere appetite# or the inordinate desire of seusual gratification. . 
But the dictates, of appetite are so plain and unambiguous, that the 
Jngeituity of phitesqphical system itself is uitaMc to resolve them into 
any more predominating principles, 

, ob^rvation deserves to he attentively weighed, in order, that 
we ^y be prepared mjiu%erviuth what propriety other principles trf* 
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action in man have been resolvedinto the impulse of motives, i^nsidered 
as more general and comprehensive. To reduce one principle of 
action in* man to the operation or particular modification of anotiier^ 
iS a question of much more importance, than consideued as a mere 
matter of anangement} for it kivolves in it the estimate of the 
peculiar r.ink and dignity of the human character. It directly tehds 
to decide the question, whether man is to be viewed as actuated by 
selfishness alone, or as capable of the nobler efforts of dbinterestra 
affection, and generous benevolence. But'it is sufficient in this place 
to point out thv* importance of tills consideration, which could not with 
propriety be heiefartlier discussed. 

According to.Dr. Reid, the peculiar characteristics of the appetites 
arc the lollowing: - ** /'V.s/, Every appetite is accompanied with ait 
uneasy sensation proper to it, which is strong or weak, in proportion 
to the deshe we have of the object.”— iQ'condf^, Appctitevare not 
constant, bnt periodical, being rated by their objects for a time, and 
r mi .ling aficr cm.un periods.” The appetites chicHy observable in 
mai, as well as in most other animals, are, ottording to the same 
writci, hunger, tliii st, and the sexual appetite. 

The pill po'ics, which these principles of action in man areintetided 
to serve, arc sufficiently obvious; the first two are evidently designed 
for the presetv.iiif n of the individual, the last foi tJie preservation of 
the species. Thai a rn ui sl'ould uke the necessary .vtepB for preserving 
his own lit', and tor continuing his spcc’e*, is undoubtedly both 
reasonable and proper. But in a being so constituted as man is, tins 
suggestions of reason, which are lt<ible to be continually diverted from 
tbeii object, by the hurry of business, or amusement, might often 
come too late for such a purpose. The wisdom of nature has Uicie* 
fore Implanted in us principles, which secure these necessary purposes, 
independently of the dictates of reason, at the same lime that they 
impart a certain dcgiee of giatification. 

It is justly observed by Dr. Reid, that appetites, considered in diem- 
selves, cannot be called selfish principles of action in the more common 
accqstation of the word. Every appetite pui'sues instinctively its own 
individuil object, without being prompted oiiginally by the gratifica* 
lion which its indulgence produces. The object of hunger is not 
gTSfffic<ition, but food; and so in other instances. Appetites must 
have bt'cn long and repeatedly indulged before a distinct conception 
could be formed of the pleasure which follows their indulgence j so 
tliat the conception of this pleasure does not form a necessary ingredient 
in the appetite itself. The same observation may be extended to all 
those active principles which are here included under the denomiiKXtiott 
of selfish. 1 have given them tliis name, Itdely, because tlxiir ffitect 
tendency is individual emolument, not because tliey are pursued qtt 
aAour.t of the personal gratification they impart, Tliis gratifficati^ 
is a thing superadded by the bounty of Nature, and not that, 
gives impulse to the principle, which may be said to pursue its 
blindly, and without any immediate consideration of the good or evil 
consequences. . , 

The s^petites ought certainly to be considci-ed as the lowest and 
most animal principles of the human aonstitution; and theur indo]* 
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gehcej^ght to be restrained witliin those moderate bounds, which ft 
healti) and to propriety of , conduct prescribe. The precepts 
of S<^ca, on this head, deserve to be constantly kept in remem¬ 
brance—" Mosrwtito hanc salubrem vitae formam tenerc ut corporl 
tfthtum indulgeas, quantum bon® valetudini satis est.” (Ep. 8.)— 
« Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem. Non nego 
indutgendum; ilU setviendum nego. Multis entm servit, qui pro 
Illo nimitim timet, qui ad illud omnia refert.” (Ep.-14'.> Indeed, no 
character can be more contemptible, tlian that of the mere sensualist, 
or slave to inordinate appetite ; and it must be confessed, that in die 
present refined and luxurious state of society, rather too much atten* 
timi Is bestowed in securing the gratification which arises from this 
animal part of our natni’e.‘ 

By .improper indulgence wc may excite appetites, which do not 
originally brfong to the human constitution. Of these, the most 
remarkable is tlxe love of strong and intoxicating liquors, which is 
so easily excited among the idle or the uninformed, and to which barbar¬ 
ous nations have always been found so pi-onef on account of the 
temporary elevation of spirits which it produces; and which such 
persons do not easily derive from any other source. Tlie love of 
tobacco, of opium, of betel, and other narcotics, are unnatural indul¬ 
gences of a like kind, to which men have first resorted as a temporary 
rduge from die pains of ennm» and which they come afterw;irds to 


* The excefiiive iiiduisencc <»f appetite is well ridicuteil by a late hijsreniuus 
writer, in the foUowinj; pa.ssa<:^ -** It Ims Ueeii observed, that ali other aiiiniais^ 
brides man, arc conleated with one spccirs of food, flesii, f;Kh, or foul, or 
. Ve^elatdes ; and never encroach on that of a dill'ercnt species. The lion, ihooKh 
iiWested with sovereign power, and iti'ing hi, regal state, is. content with the kg 
or.iit^etdf, or tlie liauncli of a stag; never thinks of a «ec«rnd course, oi of a 
descrl(, or even of sanec, caulifiower, or carrot, pickled ctienmiicr, or the like. 
Tfie ^gle also, kinjp; of tiic birds, f^ts hunsefl' and the royal family, the young 
princes, and the infanta, on a brace of *pheasants, a turkey, or a doxen, pigeons; 
but tvonid not debase himself by stooping to a nest of larks, or robin red-bfeasis, 
for n second course. 

** But man, as lord of. the creation, by lu* pie.rogative, falls foul on whatever 
eomt-s in his Way, and ransacks tlie universe to gratify bis voracious appetite; 
the tbwis of Ibe air, the tbhes of the seti, the beasts of the forest, with the v^i- 
ti^lcs pf every;g^ef(us aud of cvefy spems ; not only herbs, whieli were. intcndCirior 
t|^ use of nuin, but roots, which seem reserved for the food and the snouts of bogs; 
1^1 . even the ^excrescences of nature, hmshroonis and traffics, indigestible stib- 
ah^nces, wbicb, if cvipr'they,wei’<; intended to be eaten, must pi'obably have 
bem 1^ the ionabitants of the hiferjud rcgiosia., ^ 

** W tetn'jMiraiKe, hbwOver, regulated onr nseof these various articles of food, 
vriifi which.broviden^ induces ns; if we killed tlie animals without cmclty, and 
cooked thcap with plainness and tiinp}icity,they migitt be wliat I^ovidence intend¬ 
ed tbehh instead of what wc too ohen make tlieni; a blessing, and not a curse; 
imt when Wtottnre them in taking aw^ tbeir lives, as wc olbui do, and Kcari&, 
and cartumade, and bedevil thrir fiesh, not only with pcppCr and salt, as we do 
the giakardof o tu^ey, and adding a little nutttitg, a little a 6fadc of 

matt, wUh chatoltand onioiw, &e, and eat it with oil, vinerar, or mustard; sneh 
9 betcrogeaeons mixture, instead of producing a iacteoiis cnyle, flowing through 
the aUnicntiary cand, like tite gtmtie stream of Amo, must become a caustic 
$tiid, rushing like the fiery torrent of Vesuvius, harrowing up, and tearing the 
vcMcfs; or, at least, generate fovers, cgientnroa, and every disease incident to 
tht'lKQBan body.” fr^oeei's litvaJid.JI . 
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use» as much by the impulse of habiti as on account of the gratifica* 
tion which they impart. For in all dlese cases the jpl^^ttrablc, 
eiimulus on the nerves is necessarily weakened by repe^d indulgence, 
while the desire of repetitimi continues constantly to- idcrease by the 
inevitable influence of habit. 

Some writers speak of a class of active principles in man,^ directly 
opposite to his appetites, viz. his Antipathies / but it may justly be 
questioned, whether such principles really belong to human nature in 
Its unperverted state, although we And many examples of anttpa:diiCs 
acquired by accidental circumstances, nr association. Thus some 
people have antipathies to particular species of food, as pork, dir 
cheese; others have antipathies to particular animals, as toads, spidefi^ 
cats, &c. but none of these antipathies are common to the specif 
and their origin may easily be traced to peculiar circumstances. Among 
the lower animals, however, the case appears to be different; ana. 
tli'*re we And natural antipathies, which are sti'ong and deeply rooted. 
One animal has an aptipatby to the animals of a ct rtain species, to a 
particular kind of food, or a particular natuial appearance. Indeed, 
appetites and antipadiies, joined to a certain degree of affection, seem 
to be the only principles by which, tlie Ipwcr animals are prompted m 
action, and which they arc unable to direct, or contiol; so tibat 
neither merit nor demerit can justly be imputed to iliem. But man 
glories in being guided by a principle of duly, which eUablcs him to 
restrain the impulse of the headstrong parts of his constitution. 

The class of active principles, called by Dr, Reid, Desirest are, 
according to that author, distinguished from appetites by this * 
“ That mere is not an uneasy sensation proper to each, and alwayb 
accompanying it; and that they are not periodical, but constant, not 
being sated with their objects for a time, as appetites are.**—*« Thfr 
desires I have in view,** adds he, *<are chiefly these three; the desire 
of power, the desire of esteem,* and the desire of knowledge.** (Rssay 
3d. on the Active Powers, c. 3.): and these are all the principles'that 
I propose to consider under this particular head. They seem each of 
them to be original and independent principles of action in man, which 
pursue their several objects for meir own sakes, as well as on 
of the emolument which tlteir possession produces, and which, 
cannot properly be resolved into other principles of a more general or 
comprehensive nature. ^ 

The desire of power exhibits itself not a/Olj in the pursuits of men, 
but in the actions of childhood, and even or infancy. We may ob¬ 
serve an infant, even while on the breast, busied in trying its power 
on every object it meets wtth| and evidently.mprflfied, when convinced 
*■ of its imbecility. The same principle is manifest in the sports of 
hesf, whose pastimes are almost all of such a nature as to enhance tW 
opmion of his owtf power and strength. The climbing of a tree, the^ 
leaping of a ditch, the throwing of a stone ^th dexterity, are aft 
valuable qualificitions in the eyc^of youth, because they are ^splays, 
of p^sonul vigor and sktlL At a more advanced period, the same 
principle exhibits ttseir m the more athletic exercises of the fl^d, and 
of the chase, which, derive no small share qt thrir gradficaUon 
the secret love of power and suporiWity. 

VOL. IV. Ko. xir. 
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At puer Asc{in^» mediis in vallibiu ncri 
Gandet,equo; jnoiqne hot cursu, jam pritetertt i&os: ' 

Spununiteniqna dari pecora inter inertia votia « 

O^tat apruniy int fulvnm desceudere monte leonem.’' lib. 4. 

Whenever we produce a new effect by any exertions of our own, 
we are giutihed by the consciousness of our own power, and by a 
certain rejection of ^self-importance. The smaller the effort of which 
we arc conscious, m proportion to the effect produced, the greater, 
naturally,' wilfbe our pleasure. Hence we are more gratified by the 
power which we acquire over others, through the influence of persua¬ 
sion, or advice, than in consequence of mere boddy strength. Few 
^ertions of power can be more gratifying, than that of which the 
orator is conscious, when, by the force of his eloquence, he is able 
|o guide the decisions of a numerous assembly, who may be naturally 
biass^ against the measures which he recommends. 

The moderate love of power is scarcely distini^ished by any appro¬ 
priate name, unless, perhaps, it be emuhtion : wr J am not inclined 
^ rank this principle, as iJhr. Reid has done, among tlie malevolent 
aflectiuns of man. ‘ I conceive tlie object of emulation to be superi¬ 
ority over others; and this may be wished for, and even attained, 
W'idiout the desire of injuring our rivals, or lessening their reputation. 
When restrained within proper bounds, emulation is certainly a very 
beneficial principle of action, and calculated to produce most 
meritorious exertions; in fact, I conceive it to be that very Jove of 
power, of which we are here treating.* 'When this principle is cxces- 
rivet ^ is known by the name of Ambition ; the most insatiable and 
•ungovernable of all the desires of man. The ambitious man is unable 
^ set any limits to his love of power; and every new conquest has only 
valt^ in his eyes, as facilitating the acquisition of farther dominion. 
** If your person were as gigantic as your desires,” said the Scythian 
Ambassador to Alexander, the universe woqld be insuflicient to con¬ 
tain you. Your right hand would tonch the east, and your left the 
west,” The love of personal independence, or of liberty, appears, 
evidently, to be a modification of the desire of power. A state of 
slavery is the most intolerable of all states, to a man who has ever 
enjoyed independence, because he is thus deprived of the AMtrol 
over bis own conduct, and subjected to the absolute will of another. 
Hence it may be deduced, that the patriot and the tyrant are in many 
case^ actuated by the very same principle of conduct, viz, the love 
powers although, in the one, the gratification of this principle is 
governed by views of g^eral good, while, in the other, it is sought 
even amidst the roisenei* of our fellow-creatures, it Ints frequently 
been,foim^ in tlie hi-story of pohtical revt^utions, that the popular 
demagogue, who is most rocilerous in asserting the rights of <he 
people, no sooner obtains the xr^agement oT public affairs, tlum he 
degenerate^into the mo^mitoler^fe of despots. i 
THie love of power mmgles itself in many of oiir^pursuits, which 
jn^ipally to be traced to odier motives. It is one of die causes 
hj which we are prom{>ted t^ ji^k for riches, as well as R>r honors 
anff ofiice. It prompts us, liitigvrise, to the diligent cuirivarion of dur 
maids, as furnishing most ^ovrerfnl instxument, by wMch we may ^ 
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obtain the command over other men. It 4 even, without its iniRa* 
ence in •aiding the moral princijde, as we must be sensible of a culj>a- 
4jle v’eakness, every time we allow (mrselves to be controlled by. the 
blind impulse of appetite or passion. At the sa*ne time, there are 
few principles of the human constitution, that require more to" be 
duly regulated, than the love of power, as it is so apt to d^enerzte 
into inordinate ambirion, or to give birth to th<f odious affections of 
malevolence, envy, and revenge. 

The desire ot esteem, which comes next to be considered, like 
desire of power, may be traced the very earliest period of our 
existence. The infant, who cannot be aware of the advantage resulU' “ 
ing from the good opinion of others, is evidently desirous of their 
e.sreem, and mortified by any tokens of their neglect or contempt. 
In youth, the operation of this principle is very manifest; and it 
affords a very powerful incitement to the most laudable exertions for 
tl‘.e acquisition of knowledge and virtue in that period of life. It 
were, doubtless, mush to be wished, that in our public seminaries 
for the education of youth, a more frequent application were made to ' 
the desire of esteem than has usually been done; and that less rdU, 
ance were placed on the terrors of the rod, than on the judicious 
employment of censure and praise. % 

The influCTce of the desire of esteem on'man, arrived at maturitr, 
and busied in the active pursuits of life, is very striking. Fame is 
ccMisidered as an ample reward for the greatest toils,, and the most 
painful exertions. It is alike sought for by the statesman, the schdlai> 
and the hero j and without it, every other reward is dull and insipid. 
It was the love of fame, more than of powrer, that stimulated Am- 
ander the Great to encounter tlie endless labors and fatigues of his 
conquests, when he was heard to exekim, in the midst of danger^ 

O Athenians, you littk know whatl endure;, to be immortalised by 
your praise.” Fame is, indeed, too often the sole reward of thosi^, 
who encounter the perils of a military life ; and so pleasing is its 
gratification, that for it alone Uie greatest toils and perils are cheer- 
frilly submitted to. Nay, even life itself is sacrificed to obtain 
praise,^ which can no longer soodie the ear of hint, on whom it is 
bestoi«^{j so powerful is this original impulse of our nature, and so 
plainly does it pursue its own peculiar object, without any reference to 
the emolument which is to arise from it. 

The desire of posthuroops fame is a principle in human natustb 
which, no doubt, appears somewhat paradoxical. It has been 
nioosly adduced by Cicero, as a prooPof the immortality of thig sc^ 
and he accus^ Epicurus of contradicting his principles by his practic^^ ’ 
since that philospfdier, at the same time that he denied die souFs fritmfe 
existence, mstituted anniversary, to be kept by Im disciples, ia 
commemoration of his bii^i. In fact, the desire of etti^m, hc^ 
present and post^inoua, ,i5 a principle, which mfiuences tip cemdiutt 
of all men, hoy^er rrinctmd they may te to avow it} and, 
tb^ may wdsh it to be believed that, as Swifr has said of himself 
are » too proud to wish to please.** 

' priacipK lihe of, power, mingles itself in aaany hf 

our aetkKu> t^eh arifhJoQUi tther aources| aa^pader^per ieguk-* 
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ttb^^ ■ i» widcntif pfodtittiire of Ae most beneficial conscqtienee*. It 
‘ai^ds no small aid to the influence of the moral faculty^ ar^ induces 
einen.thc vici«us to pay homage to the throne of irirtue, by assuming 
.|A their demeanour and conversation, the semblance of those excellen> 
ces, of which they do not possess the reality. It is, however, remark¬ 
able, that the desire of esteem is but poorly satisfied, if it obtains 
undue ^ and unmerited praise. We must be conscious of actually 
possessing the .merit's and qualifications, which call ftwth the praise of 
others, of we*^all be more apt to blmh, than to exult, at their com- 
mendadbns. Such is the wise constitution of nature m this respect, 
that, although commendation be ever so liberally or candidly be- 
• stowed, we shall be convinced of the justice of the aphorism of the 
I*oet, that ‘ . 

" Pratsc undeserved is censure in disgaise." 

. The third, of the desires, mentioned by Dr, Reid, is the desire of 
-knowledge s an important principle in the human constitution, well 
. known by the name of Curiority. It shows itself at as early a period 
of life as rither the desire of power, or the desire of esteem. Infants, 
before they can speak, may be observed busily employed in examin¬ 
ing, as for as dteir linfoed powers will allow foem, every object that 
comes in their way. Wo sooner do they attain the use of language, 
fihey ask a multijiilicity of questions concerning every thing that 
is uhkno^^'f and it is doubtless of the gfoatest consequence that 
cariosity should be peculiarly active at a period of when there is 
io leafnt. 

Man, as has already been observed in this work, is, during the first 
years Of his existence, in a rntwe destitute and helpl^ condition than 
hlmost any other animal. But it is evidently the intention of nature, 
that he should by degrees attain to a state of high pre-eminence above all 
the animal tribes; for he is endowed witli powers of intelleet, which, 
aided by experience, enable him to'make improvements in bb emtdition, 
of whi<h, wq find no examples among the brutes. This pre-eminence 
of the Human character is not a littw promoted by the acrive princU 
^e, of which_ we are now treating, via. Curiosaty; 1^ whirii ample 
dmploym^t is' fumbhed for man’s powers oT speculation, and by 
Whi^ he is strongly bn^etl^ to make those acquiarions in kneariedge, 
on which his preeminence chiefly depends. 

To direct curiq^fty to propef objects is, therefore, n matter of 
High importance, and ought to be a, primary conrideration in the 
tnuineb, of education. If curiosity be not properly excited and 
towards its' object, whatever is leamt will ba 
acqtiHed wifoout relish,'and b in danger of being speedily forgotten, 
pufff the mind bq previously rendered eager about what u to be 
communicated to it, which may be done by judicloqs detail of the 
m^mtagfo of pleasures attending the study, there is the best provi- 
ritm made that .the subject drill m sedulously studied and fadt^Uy 
teftfombemd. Tq sariafo or glut 'curtority i# sometimes as tnimioal 
to the buritMiss of mstt^uetton, ^not at all to rouse it* In b<m cases 
, eutmot look for thsd: eag^dme for ii^rmation, which alone can 
of scudy 'kitd a pleasure In some 4^8, ns Dr. 

' WW hm nhse^ would prdmbly W]fotter,ir anthor^^ 
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‘Content themselves', with string {»emtses odtjv and tesiv!e it to readers 
to draw conclunons for. themselves, ^ee fmace to his Sermona.J| 

• Butf as Dr* Reid remarks, ** When we ^ajc of the desire 
knowledge as a principle of action in man, yfe must ifot H to 

the pursuits of the Philosopher, or of the literary man* IW ^dcidre 
of knowledge discovers iteelf in one person by an avidity to knb^ the , 
scandal of the village, and who makes love, stnd to. sihbm. i. m 
another, to know the economy of the nett fknnilyf in 
know what die post brings; and, in another, to trace* die pii^ ■ 
new comet,” t^ssay 3d. on the A<^ve Powers, c. £,) 

Upon the particular direction which diis principle takes, depeiulv 
ind^d, much ’of the character and station which a^man is to occuw 
in life ; whether he is to be considered as a mere trifler, of as a usem 
and respectable member of society. Without, however, descending 
to the frivolous and contemptible, the objects of curiosity may be 
almost infinitely diversiiied j and if the tastes of men did n<ft ess^. 
dally'differ from oi^ another in dlls respect, the promnsS of htiii^ 
improvement would be infinitely slower than ibitanat33r it has be^ ■; 
To whatever causes the diversity of taste among mankind, in respect 


sumcienuy apparent, as it efiectually provij^s for afn improvement in 
knowledge, which Is not panisd, but utuversaL = 

It may easUy be. gathered,' from what has been said of dtp 
principles ^hapied Desires, that when I call them Selfish, t do*not 
mean that they operate in consequence of a deliberate regard to stdf- 
advantaget on the contrj^,.^ch of them seeks for Its peculiar 
gratification, by an immediate instinct, and the considerapoa'hf die 
emolument which follows, is entirely secondary. Vet, as the inten¬ 
tion of nature, in implanting these principles ip the human constitu¬ 
tion, appears to be the acquisition of benefit to the individual, them is 
sttfificient reason for denominating themHelfish principles of ,acti<m.' 

Thp j^se purposes, "which these acdve principles man'are calcu¬ 
lated tct answer, are sufficiendy apparent. « Without , the naturaV 
desires we have mentioned,” says Dr. Reid, (Essay 3d. on.the Acdve 
Rowers, cl 2.) human virtue would be insufficient to tnfine^i^ 
,mgJi|urKl to a tolerable ^lond^ct in society. To these natural 
corfimon to good and to 'bad m^, it is owing, that a inan, ’%hb'liat 
litde^or no regard to virtue, may, notwithstanding, be a gbod 
, ber of society. It is true^ iiide^, that perfect vhtue, ^in^ with 
perfe knowledge, would make both our apatites and d^sii^un- 
necessary incumbrances c£ our .nature;' bu^ as human knowledge: 
, and human yirtufe, kfe both very imjpeifeqft those appethi^ desire!' 

are necessary supplements to our imperfectioi^. St^lety, ^mdug. men: 
(ould not subsist without a certain' degree of diat reg^rityWhom 
duct which vlrme prewrtbes. To this regularity bf^condn^ 
who have.no.virtue,_ are induci^ by a regard to 
times by a jegard to iiitost. , Evyn in dvpie* who ate net des^so^ b 
virtue, a regard to character is’^bften a useful auxiliary , tu Whet 
both prbci^s concur in tl^br'direedon.'* .■ i * 

•^The'^e'author has femarkii" that traces" of the prih 
ilpkS} wffielj' h« haa Hambd.Desire^ thay be 
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at least, of the more sagacious kinds. ** In a herd of black 
cat^^ says he, (ut supra,) «there is rank and subordination.*^ Wheit 
a^yfimuger is igitroduced ii^o the heed, Ite must fight every one till his* 
riStK is settled; .then he yields to the stronger, and assumes autliority 
over the weaker. The case is much the same in the crew of a ship 
of war.**—**, The desire of esteem,** adds he, ** is not peculiar to 
man; a dog exults in the s^robation and applause of his master, 
and is humhled by his displeasure.’* — “In brute-animals,** says he 
aifterwarch, “ there is so little that can be called knowledge, that the 
desire of it can make no considerable figure in them. Yet I have seen 
a cat, when brought into a new habitation, examine with care every 
comer of it, and anxious to know every lurking place, and the avenues 
to it. And, I believe, the same thing may be obrerved in many other 
sj^cies, especially in those that are liable to be hunted by man, or 
by other animals.** ^ ^ 

Among the animals, however, these princijdes play but an insig¬ 
nificant part, while in man their efifects areMinost striking and 
important. 

It might be expected, that before quitting the examination of man's 
sdfish active principle^ some notice should be taken of ^ Passions j 
but I shall delay what I' have to say upon that subject, till after 
having discussed the matter of the next section, for reasons, which 
Wni merwards appear. 


CRITICAL REFIEW OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF HOMER. 


To THE EoJTOB of THE C/LASSICAL JOURNAL. 

• In examming a few of your last Numbers, I was 

somcRhat surprised,, as many ■'tuny have b^n, at the angry and'^ia- 
sulting tone, which seems to be thou^t by some Critical Conxfnn*. 
tators indispensably necessary to the successful elucidation of a 
doiibtfu} point in ancieut literature. Verbal disputes, indeed, fre* 
queutly arise from, subjects of a nature so und^nahle as to allow ample 
^fference of o|mion; bojt why those, who choose to enrage 
in it requisite to epter the^ fieM of contest, cased in 

a paimuly proof .against Wuiaent, and jproaomg under quivers 
ch^rad with the arrows of abuse, 1 oum myself at no small loss so 
mucfljfis.to conjecture. *011 I read^ the I^nmbers allnded fq, 1 was 
shnple eniMgh to nuagiue, that the proverbi^ dogmatism hard 
names, which were, too charactei^tic of former ages of Classical 
Criticism, had yielded^tp dm genth: i^uence of a more, polished state of 
'society and mapners--»thatjf « follil^ heihi^ in g coimti^ eiiianc4)ated 
fy&m the blessings of inftdUbili^, erred in jadgment. 

and hh mhtefce vrere clearly proved ggdhisi: hvii, even theitlte would 
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be treated with that reclaiming siurit^ and those tender ^rcies, which 
are due to a venial otFender'-^that if the point in dispute isim subb as to 
leave room for tlie play of imagination, and the tincertaility of cOh* 
Jecture, liiiniility and (fididence would check the radinesft of assertion, 
and characterise even the subsidiary evidence of the rival adversaries—, 
that when the vulnerable point in an antamniSt’s opinion is cahdidJy 
aud coolly stated, when, for instance, he flies for rekige id his strait 
to vague analogies, and a long list of learned et cefeias, which contjh^ 
diet every know'u and established fact in the syntactical•OircumstanCes 
of a language; and when such protection is refused hitti, as, on every 
principle of sound argumentation, it indisputably must be, it cahnot 
surely be expecting too much to hope, that he will listen with Spjne 
temper, at least, lo friendly admonition, and acknow1ed|;e, whal be 
must feel, the avowed diflicuity of defending his cause. Such pripci- 
pies as these, indeed, actually appear to have formed no curdempfiblP 
portion of that code of c,anou$, which guided the researches df modem 
iilustraiurs of the obscurities of classic lore, till cxplanatidns'oii the 

dignified resentinent” of Agamemnon, and the ** furious rage*' of 
Achilles, through three of your Numbers, in a style which almost bids 
defiance to the sarcastic bitterness of Thersjtcs, changed the fasbidii 
of the times, aud threaten to rekindle, in more than fofifier violence, 
those slumbering embers, which the progressive improvements of ages 
seemed to have extinguished for ever. 

As no other discussion has appeared in your valuable pag^S, eotiducf> 
cd witli equal asperity, you will readily perceive that I allude to the 
recent lUustrations of the 282d line of the Iliad, Book i. and may 
well be surprised, that any one should l>c so foobhardy, as to encounter 
those heroic comlmtants, who wield .so dexteroudy the weapons, 
of controversy. I feel no inclination, I assure you, to enter the lists 
with them ; the explanation which I mean to ofler, shall, without 
reluctance on my part, give place to a better, when such shaH be 
proposerl; and, being indifferent about its reception, I am quite 
determined to leave it unshielded by the feeble auxiliiiries of reproach 
and insult. Having neither motives nor inclination to become the 
apologist or antagonist of any of your learned correspondents, whilst 1 \ 
state.jjyhat seeius exceptionable m their opinions, I freely admit the 
uncertainty of my owii. 

The assumption, that Aia-tr&^t way govern a dative, is’ really 
question, and totally inadmissible upon any grounds 
analogy, or the principle of grammar, in opposition ..to every fact hi 
the whole range of riie language. Were such latitude to be allowed In 
enucleating tlie meaning of obscure passes, the task df^tlm com¬ 
mentator would indeed he easy; cveiy errdr of bis copyist, or printm-, 
would vanish before the t^iSjUanic power of anidogy; liut the prejej- 
dices of the critic wouldljkidu supplant the authority of writer. 
Upon die same eulareed principles as those maintained one of yofir 
learned friends, it might be piausibty argued, that die Latin mmi 
dooeOf which may be translate respectively, cdiect wy lofis W*". 
and, ** f i^rinstim.ctions to,'^.mi|^tconKqoetttly, in, eveiy 
be follo\vcdpy datives. Had of so very accpmtoc^l^hg a 
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Iken understood in the da^s of Vossios, i^anctias, Perizoniu#, 
&c. the oeiebrated question respecting the government hfjubeo 
tiad never beep agitated, 6r must instantly have been decided. For 
tho'cbunsei for a dative have in their favor, not only analogy, now 
fK>dsidcred as the decisive test of truth, but even some tolerably 
uutbentioated facts; yet,;who would not condemn in modem l^tin 
the cons^uction which some of them consider as legitimate? who, 
withont disputing the point at least, would admit its right to figure in 
the pa^s of Ovy and Cicero 1 Now if we are «o fastidious in regard 
to me syntactical relation of Latin words, even when authorities skte 
.brought'in support of a disputed opinion, are we to listen patiently to 
n niere assertioH, regarding, the construction of a Oi^k word in the 
most cominon u^, an assertion which is contradicted by hundreds of 
facts of a. contrary kind ; by every instance, in truth, tiiat occurs in 
the Greek cktssics; and unsupported by the semblance of one testi¬ 
mony in its favor. If authorities, and the uniform evidence of facts, 
may thus wititktohly be sported away, tlie creed of the grammarian must 
undergo a total change ; no article that it contains is henceforth to be 
trusted. It has, till now, been uniformly the-laudable practice of 
every prudent cntic, in the '"i^ntax of a dead language^ to curb the 
tmrtily struggles of an excursive iniagiilation, and confine himself 
v^dly within those safe and tangible boundaries which the remains of 
mitiquity have prescribed. Besmes, were analogy and the immutable 
'j^inciplci;) of things to be admitted as safe guides on such an occasion 
as present, the doctrine,which has been taught concerning 
A{tr<rop.«t ought to have been confirmed by some reference to other, 
and parricutarly to cognate, languages. In Latin, indeed, whkb your 
Ingenious correspondent will unquestionably admit to be nearly related 
to thc;Greek, very sunihir to it, not ouly in single terms, but fre¬ 
quently even in the turn of its idioms, and so constructed as to exhibit 
analogies, which, without a direct infiuence of the one over the other, 
could scarcely liav'e been conceived to exist, the word aupplkare, 
whichis a tolerably correct translation of Ata-ffowai, governs a dative. 
But why? not directly, certainly,'or by immesntate energy; but ob¬ 
viously tbrottgU the medinmW se, or some such term which 

evinces the necessity of its subaudition from the radical inipoi1"hf the 
verb itself, But can any similar reason be assigned in the case of the 
JSredr verb? 'fhe govi^rameut of mppUeare, too, is uitiform 'and 
jcntislst^t, Imcause rfier mode of constructing its r^men is so-; but 
Ibr the explicatkm';of the fiuctuating construction of Ai<rera^«i, .as it 
Is alli^ed to be, no plausible ptelcxtcan posribty be resorted to. ' 

. I mvrt'next enter my n^iv^ified dl^nt against Ibe implied suppo- 
diioa tiwt AiovoffM is a rature, which* though unsanctioned by the 
pracfice xif the ^reckstJs ui^jj^dmly, but taptly asi^ed, whefl its 
^rce is pojlnjte<i dire^ly upoit It is m tbe‘ idea of Its being 

' a'hithre alone, that the adyo^t€s. for m dative atter it are enalded to 
g^ aiiy thing Mprdaclifrig t^ a sensible or ratfcmal explanation'of tbe 
tmmmnder of this, and Uic of the foHoping vewe. It is very 
v'ri^nlar thatt^, vrhieh^certBml9w>^^ ^ mitarial poiviLiQ the dis* 
apCins to have ^enlirely escaped the notice of ybwf H?t***‘^ 
* i^manUAotB, , 
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' -On the’" other hand, I entcrtiHU very strong douht#^<rf th« _ 

•f considering i^evcs and as u^rly e<|tiiya|«n| ta meaai^, anit 
aaercly forming a chimsy Sirrohiylx. Sach repetition- oertainly too 
awkward to figure with any .kind of respectability in ab niirrokr a 
space. I lad Homer used aa) ^6 halt immedfately in suiCj^eMion/ 
tomigli perhaps no instance of such cooneaion and cap 

prmiuc^ from his writings, stHl he might have, been iwd 

only guilty of what tee might esteem an unnoceantry 
Such redundancy wopld scarce!v he felt, and would 'be Iiidi.e4 
ciose«t aiKaity to many simtiar expressions^ hugely Intempmi^ 
through his works. Tins, at the same tinm, really seems to mg fo 
the only serious ubieclion against implicitly ado|ning ,the expUmatloa. 
of FWtathius, ileyne, Porson, and titeir followers; but #veQ tf 
of G:reat magnitude to be overlooked. . , 

! a cltO'.e analysis of this passage, first word t|iat reqmres exa- 
o>( U. 'Qiis particle is not pUped here, nor any^where else» 
i * fot-m a cciunter{>art to ouimf, or as grammarians have 

■ and too readily believed. It must, of necessity, always be 

■ .nt, uud derive its fofoe, in every instance, front sometlung 
des. >fo author could ever begin a book, by ntakitig thtt 

’e the seeoud or third word of his introductory sentence, wem it 
rv^(pu>ue, that xurdo should be employed before bru^ing |f to 
a coi i-lusioi.; and thougli after introducing ^t, an alteriuitive may be 
sogn* whith may require the presence of oorap, still 4t eerts^y 
does not follow that Sa is placed in the preceding .member of the 
senti nee, nien ly as the harbutger olT auVd^, or any other cnnjuitctiou 
wh;Uevi>r. Its object b to show, however obscurely that may at fomhi 
seem to be lUnn-, that tlic meaning of the expression with tmich U is 
connected, is, dependent upm^ connected mitk, or a conK^umce from 
what had already been said in the sentences, sentence, or member of a 
sentence preceding, ' Being, in fact, originally the impmtiya of /ijw, 
ft retains tliroughout a )Kirtion of the si^fficatioii of its root, .and 
implies, connect, join, draw as an inference immediately fowtr^ from 
what has been said. It may accordingly, in many instances, be transr 
iated, consequently, in consequence, or, in consideration ’ of what hed 
iUOn said; and in the passage under discussion, it cmnmcts this.neur' 
sentence with all that had l^eii addressed, directly or indirecdy,>.cta 
Agaiiiemnon Itefore, particularly in lines *275 aXul b, and the alhisioiv' 
to him in the couclasion of the preceding verseir^t«Qr<tr<r<r 
dvda-<rsi. Upon uttering these words, indeed, lilestor's mind must ha^ 
been very naturaity led to wbat follows, pnd he accorditigly pioreeds tO' 
subjoin, Po thou then,, in cbo^queuce/or in consldemliim, ot ^hat 
I have mid, dtc. , , 

* The next question is, d^at are we to understand by the word: fiifasZ 
As its signilkations of courage and reseutmj|nt are equally inactoissi- 
.ble here, it may not. be improper to prodttce a few passagies firom 
Homer Jiimsetl^ in which these nieatiings cam either not be applied at 
alt, or must be {Modified by the pi^ence ' of a peculiar accttssqty idea 
arisingd&om the native enei^v^ Uie formic v It nm be wqr^ while to 
prem^, tliat .Sqidas it, « we nmy trust to 
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Jtiiaisel#, it conveys an idea of something of a still higher kind 

K»r»*f (Achilied) XOAON, A>x’»Ti/i*57i.x«t 

’ n«/:*irX®AT«» MEKEOZ. . . . . * II. i*. 674. 

It should seem, that in this quotation, ju^vvo; means nothing more 
than an inflexible obHinaey of resolution net to yield to any solicita~ 
t^s Jrom the Gmeks. But if it must be translated wrath here, it 
must mean sontething of a Mutmger kind, more permanent, more 
obstinate tlmrr which Suidas defines by the restrictive qualify¬ 

ing ei^het if§6intcu^oy. Hence it must follow, in correspondence with 
the rkfinitiofl and afqdieation of these terms, as they are given in your 
9th Number, that ft-hof, clearly exp^ssive of M>mctliing that rises 
above ;^Aof, is more worthy of the dignified and deliberate Agamem^. 
non, than that momentary burst of passion, which is ascribed to 
Achilles by means of the fceblat* energy of 

« t4 erl* ftint. . -.■ ■ i - ... . H. vi, lOT. 

Here it may mean, thy o^tinate courage, that unyielding character* 
wtic bravery of thine; or simply, thy obstinacy in not complying with 
my wishes. It is Andromache to Hector. ^^Fhough courage may, 
indeed* be the meaning of nsrsf in this passage, it is impossible not 
to feel that it is a species of it, which borders on headstrong impe¬ 
tuosity of temper. 

.. . .1 p i vd*viiv fAiyof. O. 340. 

Kor discMotiouethy pecofiar or characteristic impetuosity; that is, the 
vtdience of thy flames. I'he words are addressed to Vulcan, and 
inq ply neither courage, nor deliberate resentment. 

*AXXA irmriu •yaS^rt, 

Sx<vX»e, «mI» mktrfoi, tfmr t***^ II, &. 360. 

Counteracts my vehement, or ardent wishes, the vehemence and ardor 
of my mclinatioDs and attempts. Here the allusion is simply to great 
inpetuOisity of nund, not, surely, to resentment. 

i*irf aTvf if*iv (jJyos inmnrh. Od. xix. 493. 

You know how firm, hdw unconquerable my temper of mind,«*miy 
resolution is. The garrulous old nurse of Ulysses, on this most in¬ 
teresting occasion, had no temptation, surely, to celebrate her resent¬ 
ment, or bnr courage. 

.. . . iie^ 9 fi»nu (Jthii *r^, Qd. xiv. 262. 

In ’‘complianee with their unruly temper; yielding to the impulse of 
unbridled and impetuous passioim. Pope seems to have caught the 
iqnrit of has original here; « » 

Batswsy’d by lust of gala* and tuanUong teiU, 

Tb^ coasts they ravage. ..- -— 

iq*ic. ." I.*'—— ' . ' . — .-■■'I' "" —I'. ' II. V. 892. 

ithfla hast tiiy mother Ittfidls (which he defines to be) 

inflexible. , ,, ^ 
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From ttieie pasBsig«Sy then, an4 it were an emy ttsk;M>r add nuulier*^ 
le 8 » otiwr instances of a similar tead««cy, it appears, thal ^iitsi's; em*^ 
braces soinethiiig more than the ^eaninp^ ** coange, stren^^ of 
iDind, and dignified, ddiberate resentmentthat it U 
pressive of obstinacy, and'violent impetuosity, without any eoosi^ifi* 
cantie of courage or reseutinmit; and that when restncted by a 
personal pronoun, it «giost .conuiionly means the peculiar temper,, or ^ 
disposition, of an iodividuiU, especially when it u brought more cW> ‘ 
spicuously into notice by the operation of any temporary eadteine|it:« . 
The nice distinction drawn betwixt pevof and "fay your leara^ 
correspondent, with the restriction of Uie former to Agamemimn a» 
fitly characterisilig the exalted qualities of bis mind, and the limitai^ 
tion of the latter to Achilles, will scarcely be admitted to be corrects 
The ** dignified resentmentexpressed by aiwo;, and represented as 
becoming the majesty of the conunanderdii-ctdef, will be found in 
the 207 th line: 

• *Hx9av lyw mvrei/vw twv /Mrap, 

applied to the ** furious^' Achilles, 'fhe word, %oA< 3 f, on the other 
hand, is applied, whatever shade of fhlty or rage it may imply; to 
Agamemnon by Calchas, whom, .as the minister of faeavmi, and coi]> 
suited in that character, we are intitled to consider as unbiassed by 
attachment to the hero, or disaffection to the Sovereign. Besides,' 
whatever may . be the degree of Achilles* wrath, described by M-^viv 
in the first line of the Iliad, the same measure of it » attributed Ui 
Agamemnon on this occasion, by tJie word in line 24f; and 

is it at all likely, that Nestor should have dbplayed such' fear of 
offending Agamemnon, as is ascribed^to him, by using an expression 
bordering on rudeness, and so b'ttle delicacy, for the feelings of him; 
who was evidently the person injured, and whose wrath alone was likely 
to prove dangerous to the Grecian cause t But your learned corre¬ 
spondent seems to entertain an opiidon, that one may with propriety, 
and even politeness, say any rude thing of another, even before Ins 
face', provided lie has the good sense not to address himself dkreet^ 
to the object of his incivility. 

After tliis explanadon of terms, it is only necessary to look back 
to lin^ 275 and 27 d, to discover, that Nestor, whiyUt he wsu^ii 
Agamemnon not to take away the prize of Achilles, which the wanitHur' 
owed not to the generosity of the eommander-iBHchief, but to^the bounty 
of the Greeks, indirectly insinuates by the expression, that hqwever 
pre-enunent he might stand in point of dignity, there ivas a defifrenoe , 
due to the allotment of the united army, w[^h every motive of prtt% 
dence forbade hiui to neglect. ' . 

Qence Apmemnon is viewed through the whole of this harangue of 
the veteran sa|;«, under the doubte ration of coaiiuander-in^cUef of 
t|K allied armies, and the antagomst of Achilles; and as the hero waa 
the darting of tlie array, and (w^ce. of the Gre^s, the latter i^ffon 
is uniformly represented as lik^y, to affect the former, and' bS pro¬ 
ductive of consequences* .the. tune, could, be but 

foreOCen. This last, appeal to t^^^accordio^y, 'dm suhshii^etja^ the 
disputed lu^ Beemf lOteaded.by the aged couateBor, to bmuet^and 
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in dottiri^ioafiiacttv hi'Hvfaiieh tie th^n appdtred. 
Imtbr«tlier hand, die'oiilv retatIdiimHttcted to, direetiy, or iimirttctly, 
irtten Nestor ^dresses AduHes^ iir that of an inufured man to a persoi^ 
tk>wevcr*artdttary and'Uitjttit, was intitled to submimion, as the 
edmitted liemi Of- the allied*ilmtxa. On this dr^iunient alone, and od 
none belter, do^ he recoftimend to Achilles the control of liis irritated 
%dings and wounded pride. In the 381st line, too, be urges the point 
of hss sttpefbi dignity tVomr an ampler sovereignty over more nonKt 
enadahiects}' imd ho sooner'is tiiis allusion made a second time to the 
mnibderate army and Agamemnon's - command, taken- in connexion 
wkb the idea of tbat-generars haughty threat, and impolitic viulmtce, 
which mow have bech present to mipd, than the prudent 

advocate of conieiiietioa feels a natural and inc^stible impulse to 
snggeat the imporions necessity Of selfconiimmd : consequently, ho 
proceeds to offer him the advice, o-u Si craffe reov u-gyos; which 

may, perhaps, consistently with the spirit of the preceding analysis, 
be paraphrased In nearly the f<diowing termr: ** Do thou, then, 
Agametnnou, in consideration of tby temporary sovere^nty over a 
numerous and ilbunited army, which will be jealous of e'l'ery stretch of 
power, and particularly dbposed to resent thy interference witit what 
they have awarded as the meed of boimr, over-mle and restram within 
due . bounds that impetuosity of temper, that pri^nsity to overbearing 
and arbitrary measures, which has manifesto itself b^t too con^b 
Cttously upon the present unfortunate occasion.” This arrogant ms> 
position, so characteristic of the elder of the Superbi Atridety as 
Horace Jodly denominates them, and which is so tlioroughly established 
by every po^n of Kb conduction this occasion, \s set in a strong 
%ht by the indignant, remark or .Achilles, 

"AM* A T«t ifm ■ 

*Hf iKifanXiuf* i,t ft»9* 0U|«ov aXco-c-^. XI. i, t04. 


I ain iiidined, therefore, to consider this first member of the 8eu> 
laace as an oblique dittsion to Agamemnon's conduct, which Nestor 
'Contemplated as the prehide of ^ure outrage, and as conveying a 
aaitab|e warning against the adoption of any measures so decidedly 
pendciotta to tlie cottmioii cause in which they were emjfg,rked. 
J^fiessor Dunbar, indeed, appears to have felt the whole force of this 
' eaplatiatiou and remark, without having evolved his ideas upon the 
wbjeet more fully than seemed absolutely necessary in bis cursory 
illustnUion of the passage, ft would certainly he the height of rash¬ 
ness and sdisurdity to dedare di^matically, that this tnusl he the 
meaniing of the eiipressioQ; audit ts unquestiosmbly still more absurd 
to .with any person, Irho may entmtaih a* different opiinon : 

at^ came rime it is tderabl^Oflfiritied by parallel expressiims, and 

euthel^^obvkterthe objectimimd(f rspetitkHt of the same idea by fwvsf» 

•' - 

' hmehhidden said by tw df^your eonespoBdents a^toat 
. as hT <ff' fli*:paiiB|6 reiigd eariiety upon the idtf$B whfeK it 

tlib^ i^dulM: drifof firumaadi other so widely 

iuMigiBc. Tl tfaey'wQiiid;aaainiim'Mf.'& 

J jl . M. M " U.a .fLaSU** *. ■ h. ft 


t/ UHttHfaHom ^ 

1 • hlk 

Juftled out of Hs okuBOf » exproMivo of 

«uVe2^, would too, meaiuk mi tliat tiic 

•objection or opfotitioii, jmpKed in tiw t¥^o eou^^^o 
or members of seutenoes, betwixt wbi^ . lt ioikiryaii^ ' reels more 
properly upon the turn of the expression by wI|Mi it i» pceeeded awd 
followed, timn upon the meaning of the single term itself ^ ■'llie same 
thing then seems to hold tme of swrdf. In regard lo the Groeb 
junction, indeed, without plunging into the oriental of langiaaggs . 
for its meaning, may find, not far from the surface,* its radkld ^juid 
proper signification in <dre «fa (avV.dfo) of wldch it is obviously « 
coutractiom^ .Its Mgnification, accordii^y, may be, *^iiow agam^*** 
** then again,” ‘ ** nay, what is more,” ** nay further,” ** and fai^r,f 
or simply, further;” and by one or .other of these meanings, jt 
might be pronely translated wherever ~ it occurs. The suf^sed 
deviation of the English &ul, and the Gpeek «vrd^, in the prognsa 
of hmguagc, from their radical significations, is inmginary, rather then 
rmil. * But whatever force this argum«Bt may Imve, 1 find no (difficulty 
in dispensing with its aid upon the present occoskni. Avrdg may Imve 
all the energy, or opposition, or ob,iective force,' so strenuously ecm- 
tended for, and yet stand with petfect consistency as a particle of 
relation betwixt the two members of the disputed sentence^^ A’Jrdf 
Sywye has the same meaning here as in. the two following pasw^es, 
quoted by one of your disputants, and to them I shall make no 
Addition: 

Mnmp f*sf v' IfM Vii« T9V itiraf tywyk 

OfinoTi’-Od.t.915. 

** My mother indeed says, that I am bis son, but, that is, but whe> 
ther tins be so or not, 1 do not know.” When an advice b offered to 
any person, the uncertainty of him who gives it, whetluw it may be 
followed or not. Justifies a similar use of udrdp eyeoys in such expres¬ 
sions as the following: 

Kni <rw, .. . ‘ 

*AXKtpiO( »V<r’, IVw Ttf K«t t4'‘ytvwy *6 tiirj, ■: 

Aivif lywy ivl ym 9^ lutrt'ktimfMU Itq. Od,,!. SOI. - 


* Take the fbUowiag lines as eootailuaf a tolerably cvrrect qpechwHt 4af ^ 
d'isaniogtof Afirif: 

jtiiiv OSk* Att Kf*ttwM 
AivAf lp» Xt&( ISm tuaetifm 


M itkir littovi 

Atrif i (iS«tlIjX»4' tSu* Xawy* 


iblf 


* *ATftie ti Ikint «ajiA*p 

yiilcan gave it iwtdid, ijfC’ tkea aerf urmt Jupiter gave it, AC. IkeuMUreiiry ghva. 
it, dte. aad nn* ugum, mrmtt Pel^ gavait^ Tbe Bagfiili^wtid 
jtmlf infhct, exprctoto all tbppqeri mesi^ bm,by the tmtos 
<;<irreofiy as Bat, or any othlir pwtide id tm ten^ag^ Were an 
aatatwvii ta.Grwh/detairinra fiaito tneeeidoB^aff Uansto, dm 
mudy, that- he wentd eawToy Had aloie tV' towk esiit saw 
: smrtoitth^hapibs uoog y m p b i ir 
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As if be bad said, ** Such is iii;y advice, which I *' (as every ^ther 
pet^<m. who takes it upon faiiu to offer advice) ** wish and exjibct you 
to follow ; th^t is, whether fou shall do so or not, wliich 
entirely dejiends upou yourself, I shairnow,*' Ac. In the same manner, 
<ry Se ira.vs rew juivof’ adrd^ eywys, in consideration of thy relation 
to the confederate army, control thy unruly temper, the source of thy 
impetuous and arbitrary measures; but, that is, but whether in this 
particular instance tlioii shall listen to my advice, and teel it to be tiiy 
duty to comply with it, or not, J for myself, and from a personal 
conviction, that wliat I am to aiid is of the last importance in our 
present circumstances, in the humblest manner mtreat thee, Arc. 

Nestor seems to think, that Agamemnon’s neglect of his former, and 
more general admonition, could scarcely he attended with consequences 
sd dangerous, as those which must inevitably follow from the defection 
of Achilles, and tie tberefbie converts the simple recommendation into 
the emphatic intreaty. 

'I'he only remaining plirase, that seems to stend in any need of 
explanation, is ’A^iaAiji (x«5e/x.6y yh'kw. No i^mssage in liumer, per- 
traps, is precisely similar to this in point of construction, except 
vlxr^v. li. XIV. 364. One of yonr correspondents, 
inde^, by what 1 am inclined to conswlcr a false construction, though 
the diffidence is not very material to the sense of the passage, which 
is sufficiently obvious, adduces anotlter, mendy, it should seem, to 
have an, opportunity of $ul)stitating Toy, or irsArfiv, for rovrey. In that 
sentence, 11. xvii. 418 . roiJr&v, I should imagine, is governed, not by 
/4£$i;T0,a£y, but by s^virat, in the following line, the meauing being 
clearly. Shall we give or yield up to tlie Trojans—what ? the two 
pomts which follow, the liberty of dragging /iim to their city, and 
carrying off the glory ! Here, consequently, the m^Uives heroine 
the substitutes for an accusative. Now 1 feel no disiiicliuutiou to tKe 
application of either of these passages in illustration of the expression 
under review. ** To give up, or yield,” as far as I cuniprchend their 
meaning, will .suit as well, when appl^ to 'AyiAAiji %oAoy, 

as, to dismiss.'^ Will your learnofl friend,—tfic favor 1 ask of him 
is not great, — substitute in one of the sentences quoted above, 
/t4-c0fp,£y for joifS/gac-y, thus, ^cig/uv *Exroc* v/xijv, and jilacc 
before these woras ? He will sively admit, that this can only mean, 
** 1 iiitreat some {lerMtu to yield up the victory to Ibxtor and what 
c^n imssibly be his ohjccUon to tiaaslating so liere also, ** to give up 
tky wrath," (some perwn'g wrath must be meant, and as he to whom 
a speaker addresses himself has no power of giving up what is in 
tlie breast of another, it can imly mean “ his own,”) to Achilles," 
that is, ** to gratify Achilles, bec^iuse be is the great defence, Arc. an;^ 
ought to be conciliated by sacribues on thy part, bis services being 
absolutely indispensable to tim successful issue of the enterprise.' 
There is a passage suggested to ine by a note in Lord Monboddo's 
Origin and Prr^css of Language, vol. Ii.^ p. 15S. Svo. £din. 1774 . 
which seems to bear more directly upon this.poiat, than any tha| has 
l^n introduced intp this discussion by the riv^ critics, thou^ 1 
caimot agree with the learned Judge, or his^firieod* in slavishly adopt* 
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inj» the translation df lHfe passage from Herodotnt htte. The cases 
are by iio means parallel« Thejwrords to which I ftUnde urc * Adatom 
Vflif a/*afrA5aj——'Tfa^'af 8. 140. “ I forgive 4hc Athenians 

ail their misdeeds;" hence, says his Lordship, the passage under our 
immediate consideration ought to be translated, I intreat, thee to 
forgive Achilles for his passion.*’ This I cannot willingly admit; aiid 
us 1 have grantctl, that in such expressions the verb signtlfias, perbap# 
always, to give, or i^ield «p, that radical and antversa| meaning must 
not be lost sight of iu the course of tirn-illustration, but carefully traced 
out and rigidly applied. Now it appeatrs to me, that thotigh a‘person 
may properly apd strictly be said to have it iu his power tb yield op 
uidy that «mich he has in his own possession, there arc two cases 
wherein the surrender, though not of a thing actually iu your posscsidon, 
may n ally be said to be made by you as truly as if it were, 'fhese 
are, first, when you have an assumed or admitted claim to something 
iu the possession of another }>cr3on, which yon do not choose to insist 
upon being made good to you ; and secondly, when the justice of 
yonr claim is still a matter of dispute, and not hnally ascertained, yoii' 
may he said to yield the subject of contest by withdrawing y'our claim 
before decision. Now in each of these instances of surrendry you 
may, J conceive, employ the verb /xcfijgyaf with equal propriety. 
When the victory is resigned to Hector, his foe is understood to yield 
up his claim to a thing, which neither party has cstabibhed his right 
to, and which each might still make eftbids to retain. When, again, a 
l>crson has been guilty of any punishable offence agaiast another, 
which the ancients seem by the language that they bold to have,, in 
early times at least, considered as conunutahle with some peciiniai^, 
or other compensation, deemed equivalent to the amount of injury 
sustained, the remission of the offence by Ibc injured individual is 
represented in language as the yielding up, giving hack, or not Insist^ 
ing upon the payment of that mulct or penalty, which might be justly 
eiaimed, and exacted as due. Hence, in the sentence quoted above 
from Heroiiotus, the verb properly means, to give back, or 

yield up to the Atheuiaiis that claim to indemnification for their former 
misconduct, which fnight, in the concefUiion of him who uses the 
expre^'^on, be in equity insisted upon. The surrender of every such 
claim as tins, accomiiigly, must be viewed in the light of an indulgence 
gmiitcd to the person in whose favor it is made. When, in the tldrd 
place, a surrender is made of what is actually in your })osses»on, 
wiietlier of material objects, or of the passions and sentiments, which 
occupy tbe mind, it must ahvays be under|tood, that you do so to 
gratify the [lersou in whose favor the resignation is iirade; and the 
ob^l^ect conct^ed forms an accusative after fig^yiu, the pe^n to whom 
the concession is made being announced by a dative. Thus speaking 
of a. surrender of hisama to Uie invaders of his dismal abode of misery 
and pain, Pliiloctetes says, 

ipltjiUil 

llnorrrt, Aitovnt, /Anif 

Kilwif fitOfftm Vmvvm. Soph. Philoct. 770 . 

To give them for their gratideation, which would cerfathly |« done,, 
if they were yielded at all. • 
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SiikUis furnishes us with the following passage, as a quotation froH 
the j^ax of Sophocles : *• 

^ r . . . . *«l ii: AvSfafftf f'tXsif * 

rvM^iK Nf<tT^«<y ffQrriSdS 

Now, if your correspondent will grant us what be assumes Co liinio 
■el^ the indulgence of being permitted to introduce a dative here, 
say (pixel f, the latter clause of the science will mean simply, ** yield¬ 
ing or giving up to thy friends, (that is, to gratify them and their 
wishes,) those agitations of mind, whatever they may be, expressed 
here by ^oerriSaf.*' In the same manner, 1 conceive, 'AviXA^i fj^sUf/Jsr 
to%igiiily, to give up your resentment to AchiUiu, that is, to 
McrUicc it to tbe most important of all ol3|iects, the ^liiUiation of a 
nan, whom we cannot dispense with. Though constructed in a 
maimer siimlar to the quotatbn from Herodotus, the mi^pression of 
Homer is not so far equivalent to it, as to admit of a translation by 
tbe same English words, an idea which Lord Monboddo has too rashly 
adopted, and hastily ratified, by the sanctioir of his approbation. 

- This change, which seems necessary from the genius of our language, 
does not proceed from any new character superinduced upon the native 
•ignificancy of lAeUlijiM. In English, a difiereut verb must be em* 
ployed, according as we consider on the one hand the object given up 
as merely an imaginary, or real claim, and on the other, as somethii^ 
which'tiie surrenderer has actually in his possession. In either case, 
liowever, there is obviously a surrender of something, which, it is 
understood, may prove gratifying to him, in whose favor tbe resign- 
ment is made, lliese several views of the force, which pedii;fu 
appears to derive from the relation in which it stands to tbe worcls 
Under its government, might receive much light from an enumeration 
of expressions in the Latin language, similarly muiected with, and 
infittenced by, tlie corresponding and nearly equivalent terms, remitta 
and t^ndono ; but in illustrating from a dilTerent language, it may be 
imident to be concise, 'rhougli cen^mare peceata Atheniemihtu may 
signify, ** to forgive the AtiieniaiiP^their misconduct,” it does not 
follow, ..that tmdtmare ininticitias reipuilktr ought to be explained by 
saying, ■ to forgive the commonwealth its enmities; yet the verb 
Mndfinarc chies not assume a new character in the latter exfflitssion, 
but intimates, in both instances, a surrender of something for the 
glhtification of ttmse for whom the resignation is made. In such 
expressums, Schcller has properly expressed its meaiiuig by, lemanden 
fiH GtJttUen etwas ualerlasson. RenttUere, which seems very nearly 
connected witli i^ constru«i in the same manner, and admits 

of the-same change of signification, (if that cmi be so called, which 
u a mere difference of in the two langui^ges) according to^the 

retatimi in wbicli It stands to tlie words immediately under its regimen. 
One .might almost be tempted to think, that Horace bad 
fisSifiey ^oXoy in bis eye, when he ivrote, 

- - Protioas et graves 

Iras. . .. . 

- Marti redouabo. Cum. lib. iii. 3 . SO. 

^Wpa^^indnoocUiate Blars, 1 w31 sacrifice my bitter tesestnenM* 
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" The«> expressions, if there be’ any analogy betwixt the two Ian-. 
fuages,*a position which scarcely any one will be to 

deny, clearly deoionslrate that 'though in the passage from Hcrc^lus 
/xs^njju.! may be projierly enoogh tramiated by the English verb to 
forgice, yet in such passages as that under disctissioii, it cannot be 
renderrti l>y the same verb, and can tiiean only, to sacrifice resent- 
uient to Achilles; that is, in order to gratily, and consequently to 
conciliate him. The reason why so great a sucrifice as this is required 
at the hands of Aganieniiion immediately follows; because he is iiicon« 
trovcrtibly tlie gn^at safeguard and bulwark of the Grecian host. 

Notwithstandjng, howevet, all that lias been done to estllilUh flthl 
explanation by argument and qnotalioii, I am very far from presuming 
upon its conveying precisely those setitinients, by which the senteiico 
was dictated to the mind of the unrivalled Bard. I do not conceive^ 
that this new attempt to elucidate these lines, difiers substantially from 
thosf' opinions, which have been already udvauced by our.ablest 
Critics; uor will any charge of puerility, or ignoKwn e of Greek, that 
polite argument in proof of his own supenoriiy, which your illustrious ' 
friend has brought forward with such triumph, deter any man of sobet 
sense from being guided by his own deliberate^judgnieiit. Take the 
sentence in whatever way you will, there are tlifiiculties to be encoun¬ 
tered, which I question, whether the ingenuity of any commentator 
will ever be able to resolve. So unsatisfactory are the explanatiomf^ 
which have hitherto been offered res{)ecting them, that they appear to 
have in some measure baffled the acuteness of the most sagacious; and 
many a century may elapse, marked by the mutual recriminations of 
angry Critics, ere a second Porson arise, to dart a beam of light and 
inteiiigence through the deep obscurity of such subjects of dispute. 
Guided by such semtniciits as tJicse, and unprejudiced by any pre¬ 
sumptuous confidence in (he accuracy of my own explanation, I shall 
wot be disobliged by being opposed or refuted; much less shall f 
assume a tone of ili-teniper or writation upon so trifiiug an occasion*. 
It is not only unmanly in itseff; it is degrading to the cause of 
classical literature; it is unworthy the dignified tranquillity, which 
ought ever to predominate in the bosom of the retired worshippers at 
the shttne of Antiquity, to fall to wrangling about a disputed line of an 
ancient, with peevish scurrility. Let us canvas each other’s opinimis 
freely and candidly: industry may be. stimulated by cxerrion ; and 
from the collision of minds, mutually excited, the republic of letters 
may eventually derive »ome benefit; but every genuine friend to the 
good cause will, on all occasions, decry the meanness of personal 
abuse; he will despise it, when he has the misfortune to he assailed 
by it; he will uniformly discourage it in others; and as far as con-^ 
cerhs his own practice, and his own principles, hT he esteems dtt 
iqnnion of laaukiud, himself, or his pursuits, 
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> SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

1 

To Mr, Barker's Edition of Cicero's Two Tracis. 


,NO. II. 

The two following Notes arc taken from the Varia Led tones 
of Minretus : 

De’Sened. c. 4. 

[Though the reading of postquc ma^isque is evidently wrong, yet 
■ Emesti retained it, and seems to have overlooked the sub¬ 
sequent conjecture of Muretus.] 

£nnK versus de Q. Fabio Maximo ita vulgo apud Cic. 
leguntur. 

Ergo jtoatqur magis^ue viri nunc gloria claret; 

sed in multis veteribus libris eorum postremus ita scriptus cst, 

Ergo magiwiue rirt nunc gloria claret: 

ut valde verear, ne quis, ut versum, ad cujus mensuram aliquid 
deesse videbat, expleret, de suo addiderit illud posfijHv ; ego autem 
potius crodiderim illud maghifne. geminandum esse ; non raro 
enim contigit, ut ejae voces, quuj geminanda erant, semel tantuin 
ab imperitis librariis ponerentur: notum est autem mugh mafrff,, et 
rnagk maginffUe, s*pe ab antiquis sertptoribus dici, pro quo Ennius 
fbrtasse dixerit magistfite magtsquC) ut sit simile^llo Catulliano, 

Omnibus inqtie loeis cclebrttur/ama stpiiUi; 

Claresculque magis mortuH*^ atquc magis.'' 

Tar. I^ctt. 1. V. c. li. p. 13S. Edu. Ruhnken, Lug. Bat. 1789. 

jDc Senect. c. 23. 

(( Jocatus est, ut solet, Plautus, cum in Pseado/o ita cum lenone 
. loquentem induxit coquum, • 

Quid sorkiHone/aeiatn tgo le kodie meity 
Item Uf Medea Peliam eoncoxit senem : 

Quern medkamenio, et suU veumis dleitur 
Eecisse rursus ex sene odolesceHtulum, 

Jtemteegofaciam: 

neque enim Peli^ Medea, sed ^sonem e sene juvenem reddidit} 
cum autem rec^isset, idem se facturam^Pelise, effecit, ut infelix 
senex natatdia suanim manibus concideretur: quod si cotfuiu 
tUe item feci^et juvenem Ballionem, ut Medea Peliam fccefat, 
non sanebpnam neque expetendam operam ei dedisset: fieri etiam 
potest, ut personae servient,' et cum loquentem induxisset homi- 
nem sordidum et abj^tum, de ihdustria perperam ab eo narrari 
ireterem iUam fabulam fecerit: quod si ^iceronis ettam Ulud c 
* Cttiont; Mdjqre ita legendum es^ ut sane legendutn puto, Qtto 
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qnidem he profu rn'cnlem haml snne ^uis facile recoxerit : 
rum tale aliquid hie quoque commuiiscendum est*; nara aut 
decorum id, et consentaneum Catoni credidit, quod et memoria 
vacillare yspoyrtxov eo-rlv, et interdum habet aliquid gravitatis in 
magnis viris minu 3 ,accurata fabularum et talium rerum cogpitio'; 
aut hoc quoque inter Ciceronis ufiap-nnAotroi numerandum 

est.” I'a I-. Ijccit. W. c. 10. p. 132. I recommend the reader 
here to turn to the Lxixth page^of my little work. 

The following Note is taken from Valckenaer’s CatHmachi 
EU'gmmm ErujCnienla : 

De Sencct. c. 14*. 


M'nufa certe poadn convivis Atticis commendabat Socrates 
in Xenophontis Sip/ip. p. 512. 35. ijv, inquit, r,ftiv cl xatZes piKoou^ 
xuXi^i •K'jKi/a kvi'\iSti'xKMcri'r' x«y« ev I'cifyeiot; j^ijadctriy eoraf* ■ourcoj 
•V i-JTiJ TOO ol'^io (i^^oeiv, uhh* to iruiyvicc^ 

Ua-T^pev d(*i^o/jir?da: h?cc verba spectabat Ciceronis Cato Major 
dc ■'Scj/ect. in his c. xiv. p. 422. pocnla—mtnntn aUpte rorantiai 
Librum Sfifntnaiiorum vii. sicorditur Macrobius, Friniis memis 


poit v] ulo\ jam temaii.s,r* di'iCur.ium l ananubuf^ pocuUs mimtliori- 
dm: cum liis comparat Pontunus Varronis ist-, Dum ^rmone 
ewnahitn -variamm, sed Macrobii convivw tacebant; qute enim 
posui hwc continua sequuntur : pretfextaius, sold, jiiqitit, cibm 
cum suutitrty tacilos efficere, pot us loquaces: at nos et inter pocula 
sihunus: dtscurstint correctoris est scioli ; tliscursim variantibns 


cst iircdd. primis : non dubitanter corrigo, disenrsim rorantibm 
poctiti^ tu/uul/orihus; quod habet a Cicerone, atque ita placttit 
Macrobio, ut et alio transtulerit (ut Xenophontis hrt^txdKnv Lucian. 
T. r. p. 636. 58.) vii. Salurtt- initio c. 9. Mvan^elus — exercebo, 
Dharumi nostrum, si tamen minutis ifhs suis et roran- 
tibuH rcsponsionilms satisfaeiet consufenti: hie Pontanus meminit 
porulorum ('iceroiiis rorantium : illuc etiam spectat Macrobius ii. 
Sali(rn,,q, 8. p. 349. an Flatonem astirnas kaurienda passim vina 
suush'te, et non magis infer rninuta poculn jucuudiorem liberation 
renufuc im itaiionem—non itnprobasse: isto capite dicta pleraque 
debet Gellio S. A. xv. c. 2., ubi notat Cretensem quondam suae 
xtatisf qui Platonicum Athenis mentiebatur, nehrisque et ingenti^ 
bus poculis omne ingenium ingurgitabat: in Macrobii I. 2". 8af. 
ipso initio, couvivalis l<£titia nnnusadis poculis ofiebatur,^' 

Bat. 1790. p. 255,6. 

Upon the following passage I have neglected to offer a single 
observatioti, and Graevius and Ernesti have not any, though it hat 
long exercised the pens of critics and commentators. 


De Senect* c. 20. 


Nemc me lacrymis deMret, neque futurti Jlebt > 

. Faxit. 

In the Animadvr. Crit, ad Cic* Tmc. Disnp. m the Mise. Obss. 
T. III. Vol. 1. p. 403*—5. the reiider will find many Hinarks» 
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whicby however, contain nothing, which is satisfactory, %:pon this 
passage. [As I haye mentionetf the Misc. ()hs<t., I will here take 
the opportunity of remarking the following Note on C. Nepos 
MilHufL c, 8 . ^ 4'. in Vol. ix. T. ii. p. 201 .: “ Mira com/tas: 
plane puto asscutiendum Schotto* qui hie scribit contminiitas, ut 
intelligatur arquabilitas ilia, qua: se anteferebat nemini,sed reddebat 
omnibus coh/uti/tnem in the xLivth page of my work on tltc 
words comnn J ,vsandrum ai^/ac hautanum, 1 have cited 

'‘Grasvius, vi'ho says, « Meus antiquissimus et Ti'ithocan, nuniuunein : 
nec dubito id iualiis quoquo codicibus reperiri, sed neglectum ab 
erudltis fui^'se, cum tamcn nihil certius sit, hunc esse Tullii 
manum.’* In the Cxiioni as die reader will see by turning 

• to the cm. p. the word roin/naucm Is written at full length.] 

“ Tusr. 1. 15. \t.r J'i(ni*iu dcfit faxit : Buherius c Cod. 
Leidensi rescribit, h^siiut, et interpretatur do mu- 

lierc, qux incipiebat canorc it! pompa funebvi: /m;;y/ 

dictani esse hanc feminam, jam monuerat ad hos versus Ennii 
Scaliger in Cfiiak'cfh., efc Vossius in Ktuinnf, ct vir doctu.i in 
Mkceit. OOs. ihit. vol. i, p. -1:03.” Ernesti’s ( ierrovit^na. 

“ Fumrtr apud majorcs dicebantur ill;e, ad t[uas funus pertinet, 
ut soTorein, matrem 5 nam prxficce sunt plancLus principes, non 
doloris : fitnerus autem dicebant, quasi jtniftrus ad quas pertinet 
funus: fservius in Virg. Jla. 9. 487. 

-JVVe li’, t»a titncra, 

Produxi, prt’^ufii ucithiif mt rn!iura Inn : 

Epitapliium Ennii ap. Cic. de Sea. 73. c. 20 . et 7«<>r. 1 . 34. c. 15. 

it. extr. sic legendum censet Seal. Cedal-yi. p. 283.-: sed libri 

pleriquc tietfue. funero ftetu furit: ctiam apud Virgilium .sunt 
magna sententiarum divortia,” Gtsnei’s Tln‘>. I.nt, ** I'n- 

ntrte. apud Romanos dicebantur, qua? sanguine defuiicto proxiinsc 
funeris ergo lessum faciebant, ct veris lacrymis funus proseque- 
bantUT (nam prxficx plauctus tantum, non doloris sunt principes), 
seu qux proxima ad funus consanguinitate acccdobant, et ad quas 
funus ipsum pertinebat; ut sunt mater, soror, uxor, avia, socrus, 
filia, neptis, fratris et sororis filia: has Solon terminat gyro; 

8 wk, i, e. citra fratris aut .sororis nepotes, vocatquc imxYJm'jr xifioi 
eniih funus : igitur decemviri, cum leges Solonis, adjuvante inter- 
prete Hermodoro Epfiesio, in Latiniim converterent, raj smxi)hUs 
Solonis fumras appellarunt,” Laurenbergius’s Jntii/uarim. I 
would read here, not Jktum, but lemm^ if we are to understand 
funera in this sense; Lesius” says Laurenbergivis, <* quid 
sit (ait Cic. I. 2 . de I*eg.) veteres interpretes Sex. .^lius, 
L. Acilius, non satis intclligerc se dixetunt i sed Acilius suspicari 
vestimenti genus aliquod funebris; Ailius (esaum, quasi lu^ubrem 
^ufationtm, ut vox ipsa signilicat [quod co magis iudico verum" 
esse, quia lex Solonis id ipsum vetat]; in xii. lab. Molkres. 
Gems, Fli- liadunki. ISive. Lessum. I'isv-neris. JErgo. Habenio : 
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Plautus Truculent Of Theth ettam lamenlnnda lesmm fecit flio,** 
Gesner« in his Thefi. Liupp. Lat., after having cited the same 
^jassuge of Cicero, adds : « Ergd his verbis lamcntalio lugubris in 
funeribus prohibetur : lessum autem habere hz diciCuf forma, qua 
ferias bubere, habere comitia^ quum hera toti familiar lamenta- 
tionem impcrat.” Pareus, in his Lex. Vlaut. refers to True, 4. 2, 
V. 17., and to Meursius and Kircbmannos de Funeribus. The 
passage of Kirchmann is this: « Apud Romanos lota et uircta 
fuissc defunctorum corpora satis jam superque demonstratum est: 
hujus vero curam ad mulieres pertinuisse Muretus 1. S. Far. I^eek 
c. 19. probat hoc versu Ennii, 

Tanjuinii corjms buvafnminn larii tt v.nxil : 

dicebantur haj mulieres proprio nomine Serv, ad JRn. 

7.-: sed et apud Athenienses sequtorem sexum mortuot 

Javisie, flaruin ex Platonis Pliddoney ubi Socrates venenum bibi- 
turus sic loquitur, «jcs7 yuft ^Sij slvai ^.>vcr«jut.;»ov vietv to 

ctuf^i^axuv, xa) rule yjvuii;* vufis^sty kx§6u Aouaiv/* 

р. 57. Lug. Bat. 1672. Laurenbefgius, with Servius, as we have 
seen, says, that the fuuera: were the nearest relations, and this it 
evident from the passage of Virgil, 

- ff, Uia fwnera, MATI2R 

VroduJiif pri-’initr ocatos, aul tulnira UiTf. 

from whicli passage we also learn, that the office of washing the 
corpse was also performed by these fnnei'a '; and this observation 
is 80 far important, that it reconciles the account of Laurenberv 
gius with the account of Kirchmann. 

De Amie. c. 19, 

Malto'i wfulio'i saint simaf. edetidos <?«•■'#*, at araiAiia munus expie- 
imadt: “ Gr.eci -ctiam ante rcliquas dapes sal, velut amkitioi 
t i/muolarUy Iiospitibus apponunt,” Alex,ander’s Geiiiahs O/es, I. v. 

с. 23. where ’I'iraqucllus refers to « Erasmus CkiL i. Cent. 6. 
e. 10. et ('h!/. 4. ('eal, 9. c. SO,*^ Dr, Harwood, in his New 
latrwinrfian to the Sfudq amf KnuU’lab^e of' the Kerc Testament, 
vol.it. p. 2(>J>. makes the following remark: ** I have only 
add, that by the Ancients, salt was esteemed a sacred symbol of 
concord and ’ friendship : to Ais our Saviour’s directions to his 
disciples refer, who, exhorting them to cultivate mutual harmony 
and peace, and to maintain an inviobble ujiion and affection one 
for another, saith to them, Haxe salt aamug poursch'es^ and peace 
one* with another., Mark lx. 50.: see Wetstein in loc., who pro¬ 
duces many passages from the ancients, in which salt is con¬ 
sidered as a Symbol of peace and friendship : see also Dr. Benspn^S 
Life of Christ, p. 712.” Mr. Burder observes in his OrietUai 
Customs, vol. I. p. 38. 3d edition, « Baron Du Tott, speaking of 
one, who was desirous of his acquaintance, says, upon his depar¬ 
ture, * he promised in a short time to return: I had alr^y 
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attended Him half way down the* staircase, when stepping, .and 
turning’briskly to one of my domestics, Ih ing we 'ant ci,(j/, says 
he, wwc bread and sail: what he requested was brought; when, 
taking a little salt between his lingers, and putting it with a 
mysterious air on a bit of bread, he eat it with a devout gravity, 
assuring me that I might now rely on him’ (Pt. i. p. 214.) : 
among other exploits, which arc recorded of Jacoub ben l^aith, lie 
is Said to have broken into a palace,, and having collected a very 
large booty, which he was on the point of carrying away, he found 
his foot kicked something, which made him stumble \ putting it 
to his mouth, the better to distinguish It, his tongue soon informed 
him- it was a lump of s-alt j upon this, according to the morality, or 
rather superstition, of the country, where the people" considered 
salt as a symbol and pledge'of hospitality, he was so touched, that 
he'^left all his booty, retiring without taking away any thing with 
him, (D’Herbelot BiOi. Orieuf. p. 4GG.)” 

De Sened. c. f. 

I shall here make the following quotation from the Review of 
my work, to w'hich I have before alluded, in the CailU/raas M-a^ 
gazine: ** * I know not,’ says Mr. B., < whether Grammarians have 
ever observed, that ne tfuidewy in the sense of not even, which 
have generally, though they arc a few exceptions, some word 
placed between them, is merely ner quifUan but it certainly is 
the case ;’ we confess tlvat this note staggered us a little, and 
haying paused some time in considering of' it, our verdict turned 
our against Mr. B., and we are inclined to think that he is wrong, 
although he gives us a very formidable array of quotations to 
defend his argument: 

- SvLd’it mvltum,fvualmque luhcrut, 

Auauh itUm," p. 'I H. 

I could have wished that tlie Reviewer, to whom I am 
really indebted for some useful suggestions, as I have stated 
in my reply, had been so condescending as to present me 
with the arguments, by which he had at length arrivetr at the 
conclusion, which he modestly calls an inrilnafton lo f/tinb, that 
1 was in the wrong : youn^ as 1 am, I am old enough to pay very 
* little regard to gemoai assertions, wlien they come from men 
of greater learning tlian himself. The Reviewer admits, that I 
have produced a ver>/ 'formidable nnaif of (juotations fit aefend 
my argument^ which is founded upon these points—1. That, if 
ne tjiadem is to be considered gs one word, the i is dropped, ds in 
neynirquam, which is allowed to be neitlier more, nor less, than 
nee'<f»kffuam- 2, That wet is often used by itself for ne t/u/denif 
by the ellipse of tjuidem — 8. That instances may be produced 
from the best MSB. where uer, not ne, is used with tfniaeat (I 
. example from Justin, and I now add the following 
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from Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii, c. 67. Ne dcfiere quidem, where 
BureA says »Exenipl. VETUS habet NEC d^ere ^uidcm; and 
where Ruhnken adds Sunt mihi ad manum bina editionis pritnae 
exempUy quorum alterum ne habet, altenim NECf: I doubt not 
that, if the Latin MSS. were carefully examined, numerous exam¬ 
ples might be soon collected)—4. That my hypothesis- very satis^ 
factorily accounts for the origin of the phrase me quitiem, w’h^eas 
no attempt has, as far as my reading extends, begn yet ma^e, to, 
account for it on the common hypothesis of ne quifJem ; perlmps 
this mention of it in your Journal may draw the attention of* the 
philosophical* inquirer into the origin of ex|l)Tessions to this curi¬ 
ous subject. What a vast field is yet open for the exercise of 
ingenuity, and of learning, upon such points, may be seen by turn¬ 
ing to the Review of my Publication in the Lirittah for 

A:*'ft 1812. pp. 353, 4', 5, 7, 8. I would earnestly exhort the 
Student never to rejst satisfied with a bare knowledge of the use of a 
phrase, but to inquire,^ with a spirit of philosophical curiosity, 
into the principle, on which it rests ; ha- sunt, ziercitatiunea insend, 
hfiC rnnicn/n rnenti,:: thus will philology and philosophy kisi 
each other: criticism will thus be no longer ranked among the 
trifling occupations of human genius ; it will thus be no longer 
condemned as the waste of human intellect. 


Trm. Coll. Cam. Jufi/ J. - ' 


JC. II. BARKER. 


^ NOTICE OF 

(I HORATII FLACCI OPERA, 

Cum variis LectioTiibuSi Notts Variorum, et Indke Locitpl€tissim9. 
• Tom. IL Londini. 

F.Atiacted from the Bnti:th <>ritic, of April, 1794. 
fVith alterations an^ndiUtions. 

No. IV. 

rp 

J HE purchasers of a Variorum edition may in several respects 
be compared to jurymen, who are supposed only to know what the 
occasion immediately brings before them ; and the writer of the 
preface to sOch an edition seems to resemble a judge, whose 
office it is to hold up every striking circumstance of the case, to 
exhibit a clear view of its general merits', and to assist tho^e\.to 
whom he addresses himself,- in forming correct concepimns, and 
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passing impactlal sentence. > But lest vre should ourselves hof 
likened to Lord Biron^and » proclaimed for men full of compkiisons 
and lirounding floutS}** we will not press these resemblances any * 
farther. B-easonablet however, we do call it, that he,'who selects 
notes from various critics, who, with various degrees of talent, 
■and for various purposes of illustration, have endeavoured to ex- 
pLiin the same ancient author^ should be expected to favor his 
readers with some intimation of his own opinions upon their com¬ 
parative excellences, to give a short representation of the character, 
by which they are severally distinguished 5 ,to unfold, now and 
then^ the order of their succession to each other j to touch upon 
circumstances, if there be any, of literary, or personal hostility, and 
perspicuously, if not copiously, to lay open the principles of selec¬ 
tion, which may have prevailed through his own work. There is 
a medium between conciseness and prolixity, which men of sense 
are at no loss to preserve •, and he, who from false delicacy, or 
Conscious incapacity, says too little, sometimes multiplies those 
difficulties, which, in point of fact, are removed by him, who says 
too much, whether he be impelled by motives of petty ostentation,' 
or superfluous solicitude. 

General celebrity excites general curiosity, and by exciting it, 
makes the explanation, of which we are speaking, more necessary. 
/What' is distinctly kitow n by an editor, may be known very im¬ 
perfectly by many readers, and before they can determine with 
propriety upon the execution of the Work, they must enter fully 
into the views of the person by whom it ■ is conducted. They 
must see the reasons which operated upon his mind in the different 
structure of different parts, and tlten, by examining tlnem both 
separately, ami collectively, they will understand the whole with 
precision, and with justice will approv:<|^ of the correspondence 
between profession and performance, between that which raises 
expectation, and tliat which gratifits it, between general rules and 
their particular application. ^ 

It is the custom of scholars, and perhaps the duty of reviewers, 
to compare the materials of a Variorum edition, with the contents 
of those learned works, fnwrf which they are extracted. But such 
toii ought not to be imposed upon the general classes of readers } 
and indeed one great and characteristic use of such an edition, is 
to supersede the necessity'of laborious 'and complicated inquiry, to 
collect what was before scattereii, and to throw within the reach 
of many, that information, which, in the ordinary course of things, 
is accessible only to few. ' The superficial and the learned are 
alike expected to read it, and the same explanations which add to 
the knowledge of the one, tend at the same time to guide the 
dt^ions of the other, • 

f l^e, admit witl^ut reiuctaneei and vrithout reserve, . the discre- 
tidhery. right of an editor to reject one critiC| and employ another | 
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to use the works of the same critic more or fes$ j to dismiss and 
recal Htm at will, or at will to retain him in perpetual service.' 
But there are cases, where we may also insist upon th^ right of a 
reader, to be'^itiformed of the causes^ wliich have ptodu^d such 
preference, and we conceive, that in stating such causes^ an editor 
would meet with many valuable opportunities for showing the 
justness of his choice, the delicacy of his taste, and the adaptation 
of his previous researches to his immediate design. They who 
deny this right, are' governed by rules, which are to us totally 
unknown; and they who contend for it, will have on their side the • 
general wishes of those who read, and the general practice of those 
who write. As to the exceptions which might be adduced, arid 
of which we are ourselves well aware, they are not very formid¬ 
able, either from number or autiiority ; and the plea which they 
furnish may easily be invalidated, by the examples of Gpevius* 
of Grotiovius, and* other illustrious scholars, whose characters 
the learned^world has long contemplated with reverence j- and 
whose works have spread before inferior writers such models of 
regularity, as may be understood without difficulty, and imitated 
with advantage. 

Of the Critics, whose observations are admitted into the Vari¬ 
orum edition of Horace, many stand in the highest class of hterary 
eminence j and upon the whole, we are convinced that they who 
have written most ably, appear most frequently. But in oxder to 
secure the assent of our readers to this general position, «id at the 
same time to preserve that accuracy, which, in justice to the 
editor, and to the public, we have attempted in every part of our 
observations upon this splendid work, we must descend to a more 
particular statement. 

In our former Review, which was chiefly employed oir the 
csij^logue, we took the liberty of remarking, that one conjecture 
of Bishop Hare, one explanation by Dr. Taylor, and one emenda-^ 
tion l)y Taylor’s friend, are omitted in the second volume of the 
Var. edit. That in neitlier volume can be found the contents of 
Waketield's" Silva Critica, ' Parts I. and IL nor of Markland^e 
Kpistola Critica; that from the EpbHes, to the end of Horace’s 
work, De Arte Poetica, the Observations published by Markland^ 
at the end of the are by mistake ascribed to the very 

learned Mr. Bowyer; and that from Waddelus, who in thirty-one 
pljices might have f umtshed interpretations, or conjectural readings, 
for the second volume, only one emendation is produced, videlicet, 
on verse 112 of the 18th Epist. lib. 1. Now we leave it with 
readers to decide on the comparative merits of the criticisms-whiclt^ 
are, and of those which are not, inserted from Waddelus, Buinto 
are confident tliat they will not blame our fidelity, in vhuBatl^l^ 
Markland’s claims to Markland’s observations; tod we rirust, that 
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thejf. be disposed to praise our indttstrjr, in communicating 
froip H^re, Taylorj Wakefield/ and Marklandj, those materials, 

' vKich it would have given us great pleasure to see in tlie Variorum 
edition, and'which, from their intrinsic worth, are intitled to the 
notice of scholars.. 

After 'careful inquiry, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
the fate of several other critics is not only various, but to us, more 
than once inexplicable. Some, like the ay-yeXoi, or the i^ayys\otf 
Jn the ancient drama, come forward, tell their tale, depart, and 
return no more. Others, like the leading Dramatis Personse, 
appear and disappear, as occasion may seem to require. A third 
class, like the chorus, when they have once taken tlicir station, 
preserve it to the close. Something like this, in an uncommon 
manner, and to a degree uncom|non, may be done with the 
distinct knowledge and deliberate choice of an editor. ■ But 
wheresoever it is done, we could wish to have been previously 
informed of peculiarities, which, however irregular iniappearance, 
ma^ in reality be quite judicious. 

The names of Desprez, Sanadon, Dacier,' Muretus, Bond, aiid 
Pulman, as subjoined to their re^ective notes^ do not occur again 
after a few hrst odes of the first book. Barnes’s Homer is quoted 
once on the second Ode of the same book, and no more. Tlie 
notes of Rutgersius do not appear beyond the same book. Zeunius 
is for the first time ‘introduced in the first Ode of the second 
book, and is> used, more or less, to the conclusion of the second 
volume. The notes of Lambin, Cruquius, and Torrentius, are 
employed in the first and second books of the Odes. No traces 
are to be found of them in the third book. But in the fourth, 
they re*appear, and do not again vanish in the succeeding parts of 
Horace. Baxter, Gesner, Cunningham, and Bentley, are happily 
found through the whole work. The same, probably, may be nid 
of Linnaeus, from whom we learn, among pther particulars, that 
palma, the third text word in the second line of page 2.^ vol. r. 
means Phoenix Dactylifeia i and that Hirudo, the last text word, 
in the last line of the last page of vol. ii. means Hirudo Medici- 
. nalU.. The Venusinse Lectiones of Klotzius are very properly 
employed through the Odes, and, so far as they could be, in other 
parts of Horace. From lanus, copious extracts are made through 
thd four firsf books of the Odes, and his edition, it is well known, 
extends no further. Markland’s conjectures, subjoined to the 
quarto edition of the Supplices Mulieres, and Wakefield’s Obser- 


* Kitoi^ing that Mr. W. does not.ase accents in iii$ Silva Critics, in liis 
Ttanshitinfl of St. Matthew, and many oti;er of hU tcarncd writings, wc, in oiir 
Review for Felnrasry, exeepted him from thoce who ti^ed Utctii. Uut, on eon- 
inllsng his Olwcrvations, wo 6 h( 1 occenti, osttd there, though not in any patwage 
quoted by tite convetbrs of the Tar.Rdit. of Horace. 
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vationsi pu&lbhed in 1776,* are turned to ,a* very good acoountr 
Waiidclus is seen about eight time«^ m the Hrst volume, and once . 
in the second. ,A few detached remark^* -from Bos, Toup, . 
Schrader, Mr. Gray, and the Adventjir^, occur in the,first 
volume of the Var. Edit, and in die second, we find a note frenn 
Dr. Warton’s Essay on Pope, vol. ii. where the Doctor had in 
view the Epigram of Philodemus in Reiske*s Antfaologia. 

To these we may two original and very unimportant explsb- 
nations, communicated to the editor, on the nrst and second Odea 
of the first book; one statement/ accompanied with disapproba- 
tion, of Mr;# Wakefield’s interpretation of the word igravcy in 
Ode II. lib. 1.} one alteratipu in a line of Ennius, quoted by 
Baxter, on line 11. of Epode xvri. v and one very disputable 
change of punctuation on line 4. Oile xxxyii. of the first book, 
which may or may not be seen in any of die printed editions, said 
was from memory jmparted to -Mr. Homer, by a person who had 
no claim to the merit of proposing it. Oi the information derived*' 
from Taylor’s Civil Law, and Hare’s EpistoU Critica, which are 
•mentioned in the catalogue, .and from a book of the latter, called 
“ Scripture vindicated,” which is not mentioned in the catalogue, . 
but rclcrred to in the notes, we have already spoken. It remains 
4or us to express our firm conviction, that the value of the Var. 
edit, is considerably uicreased by the readings which Dr. Combe 
has produced from six manuscripts in the British Museum. 

In regard to Muretus, Rutgersius, Desprez, Sanadon, Dacier, 
Bond, Pulman, and Schrader, we would be understood to haye 
spoken of the notes, which are immediate])r and expressly taken 
from their respective w'ritings, and inserted in tlic Var. edit, | for 
we find the names of most or all of them occasionally and concisely 
mentioned, either in the VV. LL. of the work before us, or in 
qotes selected for that work from other writers, and especially in the 
notes of Janus and Bentley. 

Here we think it incumbent upon us to notice a few cimim- 
stances with respect to Janus. In pagi{|03 and 94. of the Biblio¬ 
theca Critica, Part iv. tlie learned and acute Mr. Wagner has 
written several strictures upon Janus, some of which we shall 
enumerate. Janus, on v. 32. Od n. lib 1. seems to sayj that 
Horace drew his imagery from Quintus Calaber, quod puero vix 
jgnoscendum, says Wagner. The age* of this writer is.^ not dis¬ 
tinctly known, tliough it is highly probable that he lived long after 
Horace. Vixissg eum Seculo tjuinto post Christum natum Rhodo- 
manus ex stylo satis probabiliter coir.git—Vid. Prefat. Pa]iiw* ad 

' Ah IK t«>a, ami tuo»i; ,vuicli lollow, in onr Httview, itovvii to tile tUMit* 
position of a stop, wliieti we Have noticed in Odcxxxvii. US. }« with 

two notTB iu page SHS. verse 1 . are aigned Editor. Two aotei on Oila from 
Hare, have the same signature. 
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Qttia£.^aL jS^xiu9» in his Onomastkon literarium, p, HI. ^ol. it- 
peaces Calaber among the carminum senptores qui ad te'hipora 
Frincipatus iWiastasu^Vug. reforri pos^uwt, and of course brtng$> 
him down to the sixth century. The Oxford editor of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, in duodecimo, supposes the work ascribed to Quintus 
Calaber, to be the little Iliad, and upon this hypothesis, to which 
few of our readers, we believe, will assent, the lines of Calaber 
might, be knowti to Horace. Imaginem haiic, are the words of 
Wagner, ductam e^sc ait (Janus.) e. Q. Calabro; and, with 
Wagner, we think that a strange error has been committed in 
chronology, which, however, for our own parts, wb are disposed 
to forgive, on account of the high respect we feel for Janus. We 
are told tlut Janus complains of an error in the press, tliough witli 
what .justice we cannot determine. Klotzius quotes the same 
lines, and properly says, compara cum his apud Q. Calabrum, lib. 

V. 71. Kv7r(ti$ et/trrt^etms. x. t. A. Vid, p. IS.wol. i. Var. edit. 

Upon Ode iii. ,lib. i. v. 9. Janus ascribes to Marcillus some 
lines, which, as Wagner says, really were written by Pindar, and 
we add, that they are quoted by Plutarch, in the work de tarda 
Dei vindicta, and may be found, p. 494. in the Oxford edition of 
Pindar. Janus, upon Ode xiv. lib. ii. v, 26. mentions Toup’s 
reading of sujperbis for superbum, but omits the line which Touj(l 
had produced from Ion of Chios, to illustrate that reading. In 
Ode I. lib. 1. Janus explains Sunt quos juvat, by sl<r»v ou? Tepverttt. 
But Wagner substitutes rs§wei. In stanza the 1st. Ode ii. lib. 1. 
IJira joined with grando is explained by Janus, %'>x^,Ksutoc, for 
v^hich Wagner proposes On stanza the 11 th. of the 

same Ode, patiens vocari Caesaris ultor, Janus writes 
xfltAric-S^t KaiVsejfs^ j but according to Wagner’s opinion, 

rAaf is more proper tliau iiyroi^e^'jovt Jind nuonfos than IxSixy^Tr,?. In 
Ode IV. lih. 1. Janus explains choros ducit, by ikprCvsiy and 

Wagner exclaims, augeantur Lexica hac nova loquendi^ formula. 
In Ode XVI. stanza 3. Deterret is improperly explained by fotpu- 
which literally |(^nifies pcrjferam pulsare et ferire, ut 
mail Citharoedi dicuntur ?r«pa7rAijTTe»v, cum iiiconcintie citharain 
^Isant, and is metaphorically applied to persons wlio are mente 
pcrculsi et attoniti} vid. Constantini Lexicon. On Ode xi. lib. 2. 
iatius explains devium^ joined with scortum, by a 

word, which, in the fragments of Callimachus, is used de Virgine, 
and which Janus, says W. infeliciter traiistulit ad scortum. Ip 
Ode XIX. lib. 2. Janus explains yjmwrtctw, by* o a 

ward, says W’agncr, which occurs in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, and wlitich was familiar to the Judm Gruecissantes, but not 
Veteres Graeci, whom Horace read. We assent to the 
of Mr. 'Vlfagnei's criticisms, and wc have detailed them 
benefit of thoi^e purchaseits of the Var. £dit.,who may not 
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iiave Jin their possession, or within thoir reach, the Bibliadieeji 
Critica, from which-they are taken. Our motive for Averting to 
them, is to state, that through die good fortune, “'or good sense, of 
those who were concerned in the Var. Edit*, of Horace, only one 
of the foregoing passages, to wliich Wagner objects,' is found in 
that edition, and occurs diere p. 212. vol. i. in Var.lject. taken 
from Janus. * 


* Icnie^Ii to ivfiirlj the Review of Horace has been already extended, com¬ 
pel! U3 to omit ytany observations of onr ovru, Uf>oa the sense and the rea<ti8g! 'of 
controverted passages, opou peculiarities in the style of the Epotles, not hitherto, 
we believe, remained, niwl upon the authenticity of t wo line* in the work de Arto 
Poetica, which we should not have presnaicd to call iu question, if onr doubts 
had not been founded upon iminerowt, and, we think, weighty reasons. We 
cannot, how ei'er, rtfuse oureelves tUc satisfaction of laying beftne oiir readers an 
in^srpri talion of a pasMge ia Jerome, which occutnxl to ns as wc were going 
throitgti the notes upo|j Hurat-e, and the praise of wliich S', diw; 1o the'vcry sa^. 
ciuiis and karned Mr. Gaches, late Fellow of College, Cambridge. In 

page of the Var. etut. vol. i. arc these words, Sanctiis Hieronymus scribit 
te duos Srclos lii.e. Hibernos) in Gallia vidis<.e.It:)iiiauo catlavere vescentes. 
The passugc whieh.the writer of this note, probably, had in view, runs, we 
believe, ihus: Cmn ipse adolesreutalus in Gallia vtderim Attaeottos gentens 
Britauniciuii humnniv vc'-ei carnibus el cum per silves porcorutn gregca, et 
arnientiiruin, pccuiUmiquc veperiant, paniorum mtes et fuiutHuraui yapiUoa 
.ab'iciiidcrc ; (1 has solas eiborum delicias arbttsari. 

Mr. Gibbon tiiUs into a great error about this passnitc : he writes thns, ** When 
they Inmtcd the w oods for prey, it is said that they attiicked the sliepherd rather 
than his flock ; and that they curiously selected the most delicate and lirawny 
parts both of males and females, which tlicy prepared for their horrid rcpashl. 
Vol. II. p. Now Mr. Gaelics, suu mane, and without eonvttUing Jerraie, 

conjectured that pastoriun tiates ct fa'miriaruni papilla' wi'n/ used by Jerome, 
not of Iniman beiti:.'^, hiif of the porconmi et arincnlorinn peciuJuinque greges, 
whicli the Attacotti found in tite woods; and upon cxamiaiitg the context in 
Jerome, we arc convinced that bis conjecture is just, as well as iitgeniiHtS. 
The general pruposition which Jerome lays down is. this, Qnis ignorct uiMDtt'. 
qtiantqiic gentem non commnni lege natarfe, sed iis quorum apiid se copia est, 
vesci soiitum. If oni readers will be pleasi'd to look at the Uiustrations of this 
position, in Chapter vi. Book ii. adversus Juviniamini, they will probably accede 
to ttie opinion of Mr. Gaelics, when they And that Jerome mentions incideiittMg 
the eating of human flesh, and that lie was led by his subject more immediately 
to s}1bak of the food which was found iu nfrundonce, by the Attacotti, in nuem^ 
tivated forests. * 

Camden cites this passage from Jerome, but as his book was written originally 
in Latin, w« caiinut decide what sense he aflixed to tlie w'ords.- Hie old tnnia- 
lator of Canulet), Fhtlcmon Hoi laud,. 4 'endem tbi'm according to die semegiccai 
by .Mr. Oihhon ; bnt on turning to page 1)9. of Mr. Gough's translation, we were 
furprised and pleased to find that his opinion coincides with that of Mr. Qacln^ 
ami we arc Imppy to praise the sagacity of both. Now Mr. Gongli’s Canulea 
was published in 1739 ; but we understand the conjecture of Mr. Gtmhes to have 
Jiiecn made not long after the appearance of Mr, Gibbon’s seroud volume ia 
17B1. itisihcrefora clear that Ats conjecture was original, and iloubtles! Mr. 
Gough also was indebted to lav own penetration only, fur an opinion, which be, 
like every other scholar, would be glad to have confirmed by such authothty'iu 
that of Mr. Gaches, ' - ■ 

We have not Mr. Colman’s, hook; but if our luemor^ docs .uotdc^Te uo, >he 
lays a strong and u proper stress upon the traii»tipQ whicli Horace tinges in fine 
166. to O major juyenum. Now.the following irate, which we extract fitvt.the 
407tb page, vol^ V. of the Miseellaneae Ob8etvattones,publishe4 «t Ams^rdiun^ 
m» 3 f iadttce our readers to itnag^e that Horace had a particular vleoiat* 
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The preface writer of the Var. Edit, informs us that in, those 
parts, erf Horace’s works, to which the labors of Janus were not 
exttindedy he has endeavoured -to lessen this defect^ by choosing 
the best and most useful notes of other interpreters. Accordingly, 
we find that, from Torrentius, Eambin, Cruquius, and perhaps 
Zeunius, larger selections seem to have been made in the Epodes, 
the Carmen Serulare, the Satires, and the Epistles, than in the 
Odes, and this ns a fact which deserves notice and commendation. 
The art of poetry is enriched by large quotations from Nannius, 
and from Jason de Nores, the whole of whose very scarce and 
excellent work, might have been inserted, we think, without any 
great injury to the credit of the Var. Edit. Bishop Hurd, whose 
criticisms upon many particular passages are justly admired by 
those who may not agree with him in his general view of Horace’s 
design, is quoted four or five times on the Book do Arte Poetica, 
and once on the Epistle to Augustus. Thus have we endea¬ 
voured to give a faithful account of the multifarious matter con¬ 
tained in die Var. Edit, m'c hope to have been guilty of no 
material error or omission, and we believe that the most captious 
Critic will hardly accuse us of having ventured upon one unfounded 
objection, OT.one ungracious reproach. 

luet us, however, nope to be excused for expressing at least our 
well-founded wishes, that, in the absence of Janus, a little more 
use had in the second volume of the Var. Edit, been now and 
then made of some of the critics, whose notes disappear after die 
Eirst Bo(^ of the Odes. From Dacier, we«parted without much 
regret: but when Janus was no longer at hand, w'e diink that as 
8 poet of antiquity is said to have extracted ex Enni stercore 
gemmasj so a modem editor mi^t here and there have gleaned 
valuable matter from Sanadon, Rutgersius, dec. for the notes of 
the second volume; and in this opinion we are the more confirmed, 
because the Satires and Epistles of Horace, are often involved in 
obscurities, which, however they may escape the attention of 
superficial readers, are known and confessed by accurate scholars. 
The quick feeling, and the explicit acknowledgment of difficulties, 
in an ancient writer, may be considered as a most sure, as well 


tii« poetical laborx of the elder soU of Puo, even in an earUer pvt of the work. 
'We win produce the whole pax^e. 


An. Botft. V. ifi).. 


-Ttwiue 


Rcetiu» Uiticiuii ctnoeQ Ucducis la ut«*. 


iPlGriq^ sic intelllfi v<dunt, «|iuiri*$criptHm> sit, dedttee*, et omnibns dirtnm 
Eosth, <|ni operom locant Theatre. At Melius aliquid offerelmt vetns Selmliastcs, 
■ 3 td. JSerij»it Trafciedia$. Etun opinor, cura hanc 

cotttpohSi^t in Uisde tr^erdia fiiisse orcupatnni. Qnib 
cw de tragosdhi kMige i^ura hie suit, qavo ds atiis ^libn* 
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ai most^honorable criterion, not only of dbe ingenuousness', but of . 
the judgment, for which, a critic can deserve our respect and con- 
'iidence. Hactenus de Horatio, says Markland, in *his Explica- 
tiones, p. 261. in quoauctore post omnia quxin eura scripta vidi, 
innumera sunt, quse non intelligo. In toto opere vix una est ode, 
sermo, vel epistola in quibus hoc non scntio, dum lego. We 
applaud the spirit of this concession, withou? acceding to the strict 
letter of it. But after repeated and diligent perusals of rile 
writings of Horace, we know where the greatest embarrassments 
are experienced, and where the most urgent necessity exists for 
every kind au& every degree of aid in removing or alleviating 
them. 

We formerly read with much pleasure Mr. Colman’s transla¬ 
tion of the Book de Arte Poetica, and from some of his notes we 
derived very useful information. Tliis work had been mentioned 
to Mr. Homer, and Vc are inclined to beH(.ve that he would not 
have refused to Notice at least two transpositions, which Mr. 
Colman proposed.* It is not in our power to decide whether 
these transpositions were known to the surviving editor, or dis¬ 
approved by him, and therefore omitted j possible it is that he 
thought of Colman, as Gesnor thought of Daniel Heinsius, upon a 
similar occasion. ** Danielis Heinsii transpositionibus%quo noa 
aiiimo carere posse arbitrabar.” See Gesrieris note upon line 79. 
dc Arte Poctica. 


' Mr.-Cul.uan would carry backlincii and Sltf. Indoctus quid ento Kape' 
ret, and insert them immediately afinr the iionh line, £t fruj^i emwtqat. 
Tie thinks, also, that nmcli embarrassincut would be removed by taking the lines 
beginning at ver. ‘251. Verum iibi plura oitetit, &c. down to line 374. ending' with 
non eoncesserc columnar from the. ortler in which they now stand, and putthq; 
them after the ;>84th Hue, ending with vitioque reiuotus ab omni. 


^ Though, like Gesnor;' wc disapprove of Heinsins’s transpositions, we beg 
leave to lay before our readers the test of Horace, in the order which Heinsliis 
rveommends, and which they may easily compare with that of other editions. 


Qnis tamcn sxigaos el^os «i»iscrU (tutor, 
GntimnBtici certiint et adttuc snb judiett lis est. 
Mus-i dedit fidibus Divos {tuerosquo Ueorum, 

JRl pugitem victorem et equum certsmiiie priauia, 
£t juvenum cures et Uben vins refene. 
Archllocham proprio rabies u'm&vU,lMnibo. 
llunc socci cepere pedem, grutdesque cothanu, 
Altemis eptum Semonibus, et poputMs / 

Vinceotem strepUus, ct nutum rebus egendis. 
Veinbjus eitpoai travels res comteu uon vutt. 
l&dtgnatur item privatU ac prope socco 
Diitiua carmiuibus, ssmri cutua Tbyestse. 

Sidgula quisque lacum teneant sortite deoenter. 
Descripus scrritre vices openunque colwvs, ' 

Cur ego si nequeo iguoroque, poets salator? 

Cur ncscire podens prevoquMa discers ontot 
Interdum tamen, Ss^. 



< ' • 

T^einsins seems to have grea^ confidence in the propriety of fiie three 
transpositiom, an^ assii^ his reasons for making them in page ttfi. of nit' 
Notes updu Horace, published at Leyden, 1629 . and often sobjoin^ t.o 10^ 
celebratM work de Satyra Horatiana. 
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commendation is due to die industry and fidelity, of tlie 
Variorum editors, in their collation of the first edition of florace, 
fKtseserved in ‘the King’^s library. Tlie faults* of that edition are 
Stated by Gesner, in Ins Pracstdia, and in his note upon line 140, 
of the Second Epiitlc of die Second Book of . Horace, They 
prove, in his opinion, that the edition was formed only from one 
manuscript, Mdiioh the printers implicitly followed : and from this 
singular circumstance he judiciously ir\£p;t& that the good readings, 
which occur in it may be depended upon as proceeding ab antiquo 
codice, non ab ingenio correctoris. He pronounces the exemplum 
of that editiop, with which he had been furitishetl by a friend, 
ffbro cuivis mannscripto facile contparandum, and by these words 
M'c understand, «o/, us we erroneously stated in our First Review 
of the Variorum Horace, that « he prefers it to every manu¬ 
script,” but, as we now state, that he puts it upon an equal foot¬ 
ing of credit with any manuscript. Such, uphn re-consideratio», 
seems to us the sense of GesiieFs words, and* in regard to the 
faults, which are justly imputed to it as an edition^ they do not 
shake the opinion which we conceive Gesner to have entertained 
and expressed of it as a mere manuscript. The propriety of this 
distinction will be obvious to every reader, who considers the 
difiercnce between the contents of single manuscripts, and the 
contents of editions, which are usually formed from more manu- 
acripts than one, and into the text of wliich conjectures are some¬ 
times admitted, after they have long stood the test of examination^ 
and hsM been generally approved by scholars. 

It wIk not without solid reasons, that we, in our first Review, 
lamented the omission of GesneFsPrsesidia, in the Var. Edit, and 
for our own justification we shall now bring forward one of those 
rea^ns. On Ode vji. v. 15. Book the 1st, arc'these words in 
GesttOr's edition : Hie novae Od® initum Zarot. Now a reader, 
who has met with thePr®sidia, in that edition, would immediately 
know that these words refer to the Editio princeps of Horace, 
The same words occur on the same line in die Var. Edit. But in 
the Var. Edit, we have not been .prepared for saying that the 
edition of Zarotus, and the Editio princeps arc tlie same, and 
therefore a reader of the Var. Edit, only, would look in vain “to 
the catalogue, when he ia'desirous of knowing what the word 
Zarot means. This difficulty will not be remov^, even when he 
advanced so far as the 140th line of the Second Epistle of ^hc 
Second Book, for Gesnet there says, pulcherrimam sententigun 
paritlectio Zarott, but without, telling his readers again what he 
had told them, htfore iii the Prasi^ia, that by a conjecture of 
Hattmre,/the first edition of Horace is ascribed Antonio Zardto 
jParinemi et Mediolano*. Oar readers, however, when they meet 
of Zatotus in the Var* Edit. tee that it 
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valent to the words Editio I^rinceps, and-surely they will not 
blame 41 s for tWs attempt to give the information, which might 
with ease and with propriety have been communicated from, ano¬ 
ther quarter. 

The introductioii of Bentley^s notes highly enhances the i^lue 
of the Var. Edit, and does honor to the judgment of those by 
whom it was conducted. Through the Odes, through the Epodes, 
through the Carmen Seculare, through the Satires, through the 
Epistles, and the work de Arte Poetica, the scenery wears to pur 
view a bright and cheerful appearance, from the irradiations of 
Bentley^s genius. Perhaps, in the first volume of the Var. Edit, 
we recognise many clear vestiges of a regular and systematic 
selection, which aimed at the production of such passages as . 
might display to advantage the sagacity of Bentley, in the esta¬ 
blishment of general canons, and the emendation of particular 
words.—Of such a^ are discussed most frequently in the conver¬ 
sation or the writings of learned men, and of such, we venture to 
add, as have furnished his numerous and fierce antagonists with 
the most favorable occasions of confuting him, and contributing 
by their remarks to the public stores of useful criticism. In the 
second volump, also, we meet with Bentley often, and in various 
instances, too, where a scholar would be glad to meet with him. 
How far, indeed, he might with propriety have been introduced 
upon other passages, where wc looked for him, and looked in vain, 
is a question upon which we have employed the most accurate 
examination, and formed the most decided opinion. But reasons 
of delicacy will not permit us cither to announce that Opinion 
in broad and strong generalities, or to support it by pertinent and 
minute detail. 

From the perusal of Bentley we now rise, and uppn fPrmer 
occasions too wc liavc risen, as from a coena dubia, where the 
keenest or most fastidious appetite may find gratification in a pro¬ 
fusion of various and exquisite viands, v^hich not only please the 
taste, but invigorate the constitution. We leave him, as we often 
have left him before, with renewed and increased conviction^ that 
amidst all his blunders and refinements, all his frivolous cavils 
and hardy conjectures, all his .sacrifices of taste to acuteness, ■ 
and all his rovings from poetry to proses still he is the first Critic, 
whom a true scholar would wish to consult in adjusting the text 
of Horace. Yes, the memory of Bentley has ultimately triumphed 
over the attacks of his enemies, and his mistakes are found to be 
light in the balance, when weighed against his numerous, Hi$ 
splendid, and matchless discoveries. He has not much to fear, 
even from such rivals in literary fame as Cunningham, Baxter;, and 
Dawes. deserved to obtain, and he obtained, the honor-, 
able suffrages of kindred spirits, a JLennep, a Ruhnken, a Hemstet- 
V 0 L.VI. No.Xn. E 
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huis^ and a Porson. In fine, he was one of those rare and exalted 
personages, who, whether right or wrong in detached initances, 
always excite attention and reward it-^ways inform where* 
they do not convince-<-always send away their readers with 
enlarged knowledge-—with animated curiosity, and with whole¬ 
some exercise to those general habits of thinking, which enable 
them, upon maturer reflection, and after more extensive 
inquiry, to discern and avoid the errors of their illustrious guides. 


SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY, 


NO. II. 


next specimen on the list is an ode from Anwaree. 




3 jv 


Ut -e 




y j' 




y f * 


wWMa 


* How can t pass through this life wiihoiit thee ? how can I count 
niy days and nights without thee?—With blood dropping from iny 
eyes have 1 besmeared my vest: alas! Sorrow has deeply inflicted its 
wounds within my liver. It is thy blest lot, to receive deligihs upon 
delights: but ah! what do I from thee but misery and distraction 7 

It was an inflituation:-from favoring heaven I received it; lest 

my soul should forsake me through the pangs of my love.' 

It is evident, that in most of these odes several beets have been 
omitted, on which account the sense appears unconnected: indeed 
neither this nor the following can be called a ghazal, as in each some 
distiebs are deficient: and in all, an attempt has Ireen ma<l« to sturdy 
the duties nf a translator, viz. to give the signification of the original 
without introducing idiomatic peculiarities. 

. From Sunaee 

^ »&a 
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»s*^ i>* «As»a 

JiA^ wUS jL 

u*k^ y&fj^ 

* Ooe day, when 1 detained thee from his view, 1 marked the garment 
of his soul rent in pieces. But when the two martyrs met, and beheld 
each other, he eyed thee as if thou wert the sun from bead to foot. 
Again, O Sunaee, he longs for the presence of his beloved:—ah! 
never before were two such lovers in this world I’ 

The third person would probably be preferable to the second in the 
second beet, on account of the latter hemistich. 

From Khaquance. 

• iNiil yJ 

«>w«l yXjiiis. S^J.«U 

Jjie CJiS, jS fi *au 

^UUw yH^yj 

«« 

AjiSj yiXmA 

^j£bS yS JlSSS 
*ly^ 3^ jUfcsy \S 

9 W 

uV® ^ 

Ujd^ ijl CAmwXXs >n>l 

‘ Asas *- 1 * 11 ^ U 

j' 

aLwoXao t,^ Aj jS> 

* ^ ^3^ 

jjS J^y&> J «2m*mo 3 J ^ 
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aIuJ* 

^Ul 

O^ - ^ ’ O^aXiw Am MMdlii 

Cj]^^ Ji jjlc A«i^l 

oW» ^ u*^ 3^}^3^j 


* Thy charms ensnaring like a bendocl Springe were Heaven, into 
which ftew the whole world, which arlorcs thee. The servile ear-ring 
bespeaking thy woe martyred my mind ; the complaint, that murmured 
on thy lip, murdered ray soul. Tliy ringlets led astray even the deceiv¬ 
ing angel Sheefan (Satan—Eblis) thy face captivated the proud Sul- 
tauns of kingdoms. The love of thee brought to view the day of 'the 
resurrection: the trials of it unperceived worked out salvation. Whilst 
travelling on the road of alfliction, wiienever 1 stood before thy cheek, 
my heart became cheerful as the arghuaii. Those two ringlets are 
chaips, which reach to Heaven: do they not then imply the reverence 
due to the head, that bears them’? From which time the world has 
once ‘ more been deserted; because there are on earth chains that 
reach to Heaven. Wliatl though thy servile ear-ring be deemed a 
disgrace, how gladly for those tresses, would the seal-ring of Solomon 
P»^y fhy ransom I The sweet beverage of Kawsar* flows intoxicating 
on thy lip, and Khaquanee bears tlie scars of its fire within his heart. 
Thou art his Keblah, * his presiding star, his theme, his model, his 
jewel, file Ocean of his Eloquence: ihoii art the refuge of the people, 
the revelation of the Imaum, the fortress of delight, thou art the Quad- 
hee that provides for tlie King, nay the very image of the Sultaun. 
Throughout the whole world have I gone witli my lute, hound by love 

to thee, body and soul.'-A. ring in the ear was at Rome, as well 

as in the East, a badge of slavery: and the - 5 , cabalisti- 

cal triangles interbraced, by which Solomon was fabled to have wrought 


his miracles: jmUj. however is an Arabic word, whicli is never used 
in this sense, excepting when applied to a or some great per¬ 


sonage as Mubhamedf from whence its contrast with will 


appear the stronger. The Persian word may be used in a some¬ 
what similar sense; and Khosroo in a beautiful ghazal represents the 
reception of the Prophets as of no trivial importance in f ara- 
dise. The arghuan alluded to in this quas^dali is a tree with red 


* The flood is here alluded to. 

* literally the Constellation lawea; lawsa is Gemini: Aljawza Orion. 

* A nver of Paradise flowing with nectar. 
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fruit and flowers of uncomiuoif beauty: thus Ferdoosee in. his Sh^b< 
nameh 9 iakes inenticm of it. . 

* ■ 

KiKuLo 


‘ His cheeks are red like the arghuan, young and sprightly are hi* 
years; and bis good fortune in its bloom/-- 


From Janice. 



ob jJ 44.^. ijjl 

i L;-^WJk^r3 
==a A^sa, 

OL)T" 


^ ^ 


Outjl 








I c^l<3lj ^A la J 
UliLc Ci^uXj v^/oU 

olo J (Juc\j (yUJ c)^ ^^!£=i 




vJJjO 

OUsT As^ ^J j ^ jiS 




* Dost thou not remember thy trusty old friends ?—oh I blessed be 
that thy practice! Attend not to each man's complaint;—m&ch rather 
give us reason to complain of thee. Why should our riches become 
a s|iackle to us 1 both in this world and the next let us live free, and 
men of distinction. It may be, that they will call thee an angel: 
reply then, that the benevolence of so good a Being falls not to the 
lot of mortal man. Did heart>scorching love at any time And pk^ 
sure ? alas! its votaries perceived not its scars, but snrrendered their 
souls. The soul of Parweez (Khosroo Parweez) found no more extasy 
in the blandishments of Sbeereen, than Ferhad. Yet Jamee is 
constant bird of tlie bower, whibh has been caught in the springe ‘of 
sorrow and of woe/-The loves of Khosrooi Sheereen, an<f 
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Feflmd have been too often noticed to require recapitulation. A bird 
is a. favorite simile with an Oriental poet, as welt as the rose rand the 

cypress, with the former of which the,^^ or large fighting nightingale 

is elegantly fabled to be in love, with the latter the which word 
is used in the Persian Pentateuch to express the pheasant. Another 

fiimoiis bird is the Huma or Humaee, which is always on the 

wing, and causes each head over which it flies in process of time to 
wear a crown; but what particular species is intended is uncertain, 
for at one time it refers to the Phoenix, at another to the bird of Para- 
tdise &c. The or fjjSo which both Turks and Persians also 

call ySa, and of which a particular account has been given 

in the Oriental Collections, approaches the nearest to tliat rara avb: 
for it has 50 orifices in its bill, which are continued to its tail, and 
after having existed 1000 years builds its own funeral pile, which it 
lights by flapping its wings, during which operatimi it sings most liar* 
nioniously through these several ptfies, and after it b consumed, a young 
one arises from its ashes. The similarity of x'jwos aud in sound, 
and ringing before death may strike many: that hvkvos was derived 
from it is improbable, but it is possible, this Eastern fable being, as can 
. be proved, known to the classic writers, that from the correspondence 
of sound they attributed this property to their yJxvos or cycuus: 
kikih in Saoriurita signifies the blue jay, and their most favorite bird 
' kekUah the cuckoo : Ferdoosee thus writes in the Sli'ab-nameh; 

j! jjj 

* Filled with bis beat the Kergus is caught on fire, and the earth from 
hb breast beneath hhn flames. The uJUe or which tliey by way of 

e|fithet call aeerang or thirty-coloied b alluded to in 'Hhafezz 

^&c. and a particular amount of it may be found in the Sh&h-nameh, 
especially at the birth or the famous Rustam. 

Cambridge, June 1812 . D. G, WAIT. 


ILLUSTRATION OP A PASSAGE IN THE NEW 

TESTAMENT 

..Wb beheld fteo 'mrnen grindir^ at a miU^ in a 
manner most fordbljr illustrating the saying of our Saviour, in 

j \ * jWhkins tranriatea koldLk * the rngfatingale.* 
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the account given of tlie ancient hand-mills of the Island of 
Cyprus. They were preparing flour to make our bread* as it is 
always*c«stomary in the country, when strangers arrive. The 
"two women* seated upon the ground, opposite to each other, held 
betweenjhem two round flat stones, such as are seen in Lapland, 
and such as in Scotland arc called querns. This is also the mode’ 
of grinding corn in the villages of Cyprus. In the centre of the 
upper stone, was a cavity for pouring in the com; and by the 
side of this, an upright wooden handle, for moving the stone. As 
the operation began, one of the women, with her right hand, 
pushed this handle to the woman opposite, who again sent it to 
her companioh,—thus communicating a rotatory and rapid 
motion to the upper stone j their left mnds being all the while 
employed in supplying fresh corn, as fast as the bran and flour 
escaped from the sides of the machine.** 

Dr. Clarkes Travels^ 2d Vol. — p. 428, 9. 


Notes on Fart of the POEM of FESTUS JFIENUS; who 
extracted the Sulstanre of Hy as he himseff euimitSf from a 
Punic f'oyage to Cudizy to i/te litter l^oirSy to the Scuileyy 
or Scillt/. islnndsy to Cornwa/fy to frelandy and to Albioni 
a Potfnffdltperfarmed by liitmlcOy the celebrated Carthaginian • 
uhhuiral. 

so. IV. 

V. 113 . Propinqiia [i. e. Jerni] runu* insnla Albionnm patet. 

I have already written a note on this line in the. Class. Journ. No.v. 
p. 176 . Strabo, in the fourth Book, and at the 201st page, has 
transmitted to us a description similar to this line, and happily explains 
the above passage in Mela: Near to Britain lie many small, and one 
Isnrge, island, extending towards' the north, but parallel to Britain: 
it is more considerable in length tlian in breadth : its natives are wilder 
than the Britons; they are cannibals, and at the same time devourers of 
herbs and vegetables : they deem it honorable to eat TfiK coBTSES 
of tlieir parents, and publicly to lie, not mer^ with many females, but 
with their mothers and sisters: to feed on Ionian flesh is, iude^, a 
custom of the Scythians." 

I feci no necessity to copy the map and the description of Ireland 
drawn by Ptolemy, because if has been so ably explained by the late 
English translator of the Itinerary written by Richard, the Monk of 
Cicencester, A.D. 1399*" 

V. 113. Tartessiisqne in terminos ^strymnidum 
V. 114. Negotianditnoserat; Cartbaginis 
V. 115. Etuun cnloni et vul|^, inter Herculis 
V. 116. Agitans colunmas, dIbc adibant cquora 
V. 117. Qii«~HiiDflco Pienns mensibns vix quatoor, 

V. 118. tJt ipae semet rem probaase r&tulit 
V. 11$. Enavigauiteiu, poase transinitti adseiit. 

These lines, and thirteen others coinmeiicing at v. 130. prove. tha| 
AvienuS copied liimilco. 
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V. ISO. Iflc nulla late flabra projienunt ratrm, 

* V. iSl. Utc begniii humor aeqnoris pigri stupet. 

Taqitus observes in Tlie Manners of the Oetmans; ** At the further 
axtreniity beyond,the Suiones there is another sea, whose sluggish* 
waters seein to be in a state of stagnation: by this lazy element the 
•globe is said to be encircled.’^ And in the IJfc of Agricola he remarks: 

** The sea in those parts is said to be in a sluggish mass of stagnated 
water, hardly yielding to the stroke of the oar, and never agitated by 
winds and tempests: the natural cause may be, that high lands and 
mountains, which occasion commotions in the air, are deficient in 
these regions; not to mention that such a prodigious body of water, in 
a vast and boundlete pceau, is heaved and iui|)elled with ditficulty." 

Stnibo, ill the second Book, and at the 104th page, objects to the 
following description drawn by Pytheas,—who “ had asserted, that 
near Thule it was neither completely land, nor water, nor air, but a 
mixture of the three, similar to the inert fish, the marine pulmo, in 
which the earthy and watery particles remained suspended’*; that this 
mass was the connecting link of the universe, tlwit it was neither ac¬ 
cessible on foot, nor in a ship; that he ha<l seen the figure of the 
pnimo, but that he reported the other facts upon authority. At Thule, 
[which is supposed by Edmondson, in his View of the Zetland Islands, 
to be the modern I'oul^, or some part of the mainland of Zetland,] the 
milder fruits and the tenderer animals are, he adds in the last page of 
the fourth Book, few in number, the sky arul the light-^ the sun are 
not cleart the heat of mid-day is trivial, and wore not tm corn depo¬ 
sited in bouses and under sheds, it wonld be spoiled by the incessant 
rains.” How true is the latter delineation of Shetland and the Ork¬ 
neys! How invariable is nn/ure Plutarch, in his Treatisei'hcie 
in Orbe Lunee, says: “ Ogy.gia lies directly west of Britain, at the 
distance of about live days’ sail; and above it arc three other islands, 
equally distant from Ogygia, and from each other, in one of which 
the Imrbarians supposed Saturn to have been confined by Jupiter: these 
three islands lie near a large continent, but Ogygia is more remote 
from it: t^e continent itself recedes in the shape of a circle, and thus 
forms an immense bay.” Plutarch further adds, that in these three 
islands the sun sets only for a single hour in the space of 30 days.*’ 
Camden and O’Flaherty suppose Ogygia to be Ireland. Mr.*Faber, 
.in hhjDissertatUm on tf^Cabiri, (vol. ii. p. 404.) supposes Ogygia to 
be Ireland, and tlte tIviTe islands, Iceland, SpUzbergen, niia Aova 
Zambia. Dionysius Periegetes, c. ii. v. 30, 1 , 2 , 3, 4, 5, fi, records, 
that “ The North Sea is nara^d the Ocean of Boreas: others term it 
the Frozen and Chronian Sea ; while by othgrs it is denominated the 
* 6 eEid Sea,' from the faintness of the sunbeams; the sun moves slovvly 
and shines only for a tew hours upon that ocean, and is always ow^r- 
shadowed -with clouds." Pliny, I. iv. § 2 /. adds a long descrip¬ 
tion of our I>enmark, Prussia, Polaml, Sweden^ and Livonia, which 
is admirably translated and explained from page 1 p 8 to 207 of * Pink¬ 
erton’s Origin of the Goths1 had attem)ited the same task and 
arrived at Uic same result. The Cimbri term it Mori-marusa, or the 
Dead Sea, says Pliny, in the principal passage applicable to our jmet. 
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and the Chrmian Sea beyond the promontwy In the Welsh 

tongue mor i$ the sea, and marv, deadt in the Irish muir-erdinn 
denotes a thick, coagiilatcii, frozen sea. 

Now the favorers and the opponents of the Cel tic, antiquity have 
universally produced and invented so many conjectures, as to the 
barbarism, or the refinement of the early Celtas of the Augustan ag^ 
or of Nero’s later reigii, or at the yet lower period of Severus^s cam* 
paign in the south, and in the centre, of Scotland; they havepublished 
inferences from the same passages in the Classics so very contradictdiy, 
and, in my humble opinion, so wide from the sobernhss of impartial 
truth, that I will Yiot venture my neutral, accommodating, and unpreju* 
diced pen within the hot line of tire, and amid such furious com* 
bataiits: 1 would uot presume to decide between the learned Pinkerton- 
ou the refined f-iolhs, and on the Celtic savage, and the equally 
learned advocates for the authenticity of Ossian, wh<isc Caracol his 
translator affirms to be the son of the above Emperor Severus, Cara- 
calia: nor between the Celtic ctynudogies of Chalmer’s Caledonia, and 
of Jamieson's Scottish Dictnmary, which derives the very same words 
firoin those Saxons and Angli, wliom Tacitus saw in Denmark ; whom 
Charlemagne oppose<l on the bunks of the Elbe, and the Rhine; and 
with whom Bede, and the Saxon Chronicler talked in a Gothic dialect; 
and whom Pinkerton allures into Southern Scotland, and displaces very 
conveniently fur them, both the Irish colonists r>f Galway, and the 
Irish colot^of Scots, or of the classical Hibenii resident even to>the 
]>resent agAi three-fourths of the Higlilands. 1 would merely coo- 
fine my remarks to the above passage of Pliny, and, without resting 
too much weight, on so slender aa-eed as the etymology of the above 
three words, asserted to be borrowed from the oldest Ciinbric, I would 
modestly propose the quotations subjoined from the Classics, only 
premising that the Welsh or the Celtic speech is the coeval sistef of 
the Hebrew, of the Sanscrit, of the Punic preserved upon min^tHis 
* coins, and hi the Comedy of Plautus ; that it is older than the Gredc, 
which had slowly emerged from the early Chaldee in Asiatic luoia; 
that it was used in books or ou tablets, says Plato, spiking of his 
own era, and of his own ocular experience; in short, that it wai a 
language prior to the famous Pythagoras, who conversed with its 
Druids^ and with the Brachmans,"and that it was thus early adapted 
to the poetry called the Triads, not merelYLof the later, but ^f the 
most ancient classics, who have preserved their poetry. My first quo¬ 
tation is taken from Herodotus: “ The Cynetes [whom our=Htiuilco 
re-discovercMl on the river Tartessus, or at Gades,] inhabit the uiost 
western parts of Europe," This tribe was Welsh, says Davies.^ lia 
L* 2. Herodotus adtis : “ The country now possessed by the Scyth^ms, 
lielonged formerly, [we may ask, but we shall ask in vain, how many 
centuries ago to the Ciiuinerii: this people; when attacked by the 
Scythians, deliberated what it was roost advisable to do, a^nst the 
inroad of so vast a multitude.*' He then briefiy- describes their civil 
war, and adds, that die survivors of the war fled from their.caMintry, 
which in its abandoned state was seized and nccujNed by the Scythians: 
they fled to the Asiatic Chersonese, where the city of Sinq^.is at 
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prese&t 9 ^^tedr*' Prior to their flight he describes in the first Book, 
t^ir rftvnges and their incursions into Asia the less: after the above 

numy eentvriee mast have elapsed, during which both Ginope 
was^lt, and the hundreds of other florishiog and commercial cities 
around the Euxine, or Black Sea; which he visited in the fourth cett<» 
tury before Christ: he observes that ** there are still to be found in 
Scythia wails and bridges, which are termed Cinuuerian.” 

A learned German has remarked that the hills, the rivers, the lakes 
in Germany, those grander outlines of nature, which admit of no 
changes in a lapse of one thousand years, except by the action of ex¬ 
tensive volcanoes, and of ruinous earthquakes, calamities from which 
Germany has been fortunately free; those prominent features of a 
countiy, to which every mother-nation, as it colonises die land, gives 
names highly appropriate and significant in its parental language, and 
through all its dialects; a German scholar, I say, has remarked, that 
the mountains and massive waters of his country have most certainly 
received from the Celtic, or the Cimbrian, nearly all their appella¬ 
tions, as the Albis, or the Elbe, from the Welsh J\lp, and the south¬ 
ern AJps from the first Celtic syllable of our ancient name Alb-ion; so 
fer and so wide extended that venerable and almost innumerable race. 
Chalmers, in the two volumes of his Caledonia, traces to a Gaelic, 
Welsli, and, Erse root the rivei^, promontories, and hfils of North and 
South Britain, and verv naturally ascribes the permanence of such 
Gaelic appellatimis to t&U fact, that all Britain during the first miile- 
nium after the flood, was peopled by Gaelic, or C^ticAribes, who 
gave the first, to these features of nature a name and a title. 

As this subject may be novel to some of my readers, T will add a 
few fiicts siinitar to the case of Germany. The country of Thibet b 
region intermediate between Tartary on the north, and the two 
Indiat on the south: all its hills, and lakes, and rivers, are denomi¬ 
nated ^m terms very picturesque |md comprehensive in the Mogul 
langitage. The titles of the same ihree uutluies of both the liidias are 
alone to be explained from the Sanscrit; and those of Palestine and 
Assyria alooe firom the earliest Hebrew, or Samaritan: the latter of 
mhieh is proved firom the *' Book of Kings” to be the oldest Persian 
and ParthW* Tliese three historical facts seem deebively to indicate, 
tint these three regions were peopled in the first millenium after the 
Bbod by three vast fiunilies, or hordes of three distingubbed tongues, 
and that. V. things yet vn-called, they called,” and “ gave to nothings 
«local habitation and a name.” 

earliest accoimt of the migrations of the Cimmerians, or Ciin- 
Iwi, of the Gaelic and Celtic tribes occurs to Herodotus, the second 
in the'classics, and particularly in Plutareh, in the “Life of Cains 
Marius/ th^r gallant conqueror, the third in the Germany of 
hbtoibin l^tus, the fourth in the traditions preserved in the Webh 
triads atfed poems. We have above quoted Herodotus on their migra- 
iMnn to Watt Eun^. Plutarch describes them as qjected from the 
^Ifcrth^eslof Germaii^; in one vast body of 600,000 warriors, add 
the-classics; by a wide inundation of the North Sea; sm event which 
psmldy.^vc rise and exbtenee to the insulse Batavorum, and pre- 
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pared the way to the more modern creation of the Zuider-Z^ G««tr 
describes the Bel^ic tribes, who numbered 400,000 warriors, as thp 
iirst siftutliern nation, which sustained and the fiirioits assault 

of the Cimbri. Repulsed in their attack, their east numbers teemled 
upon the Rhine, inundated southeni Gaul, and were eveetualiy checked, 
routed, and dispersed by Cains Marins at the feet of the Alps. Inteb 
ligent travellers in the Pays du Vaud, or the Wallais, or or the Wab 
denses, have heard their descendants yet speak the venerable Celtic, 
or Welsh tongue. Pliny h^rd of the Welsh terms Mormarua^ and 
Chron, as significant in the language of the Cimbrica ChersmsestUk 
Tacitus adds: ** The Cimbri, a^jotniog to the ocean, possess tim 
same [north-west] part of Germany ; now an incmisiderable people, kmt 
great in reputktion; vestiges of their ancient fame remain wide and 
afar, encampments on either side of the river, and an ample sfmee, by 
the compass of which you may now measure the depart^ force ana 
the diminislied mass of the nation, and then you may give credit to 
the magnitude of their armies.*’ " The first pillar of the Cymry mc^ 
add the Welsh triadi or traditions written from the third to die twelfdi 
century after Christ, was Hu Gadarn, wliu first brought the race of 
the Cymry into the island of Britain: they came from the land of Hiv, 
(i. e. Jaon in the Hebrew, loiiia and the north of Greece, and Thrace 
in Homer,) and they passed hither over the M6r Tawsh, (i. e. die 
'IV.ulh-onic, or German, the Tuisco or Dutch Ocean.) 

y. 133. Ailjicit et iUud, plurimani tntei giirgitet - 

' V. 124. Extare fuemn, et seepc virgalti vice 

V. 126. Retioere puppiin. 

1 am ill doubt, whether by fueua the poet desired to represent the 
kelp, which every tourist to the Higlilands desenbes, or the slu^sh 
and chaotic mass, which Pytheas assigns to the Frozen Ocean. The 
learned Dr. Vincent, in the Arrian, and that profound classical scholar 
Pinkerton, in his History of the GoUis, (vriiose memories collect admost 
eveiy material from Oriental and from European geography*) agree, t^a* 
the Mare Tenebbosum of the Easterns exactly resemtH» the Dark 
AND Dead Sea of the Classics : for both of these surround the iKnth> 
em portion of tlm earth. In the '* Shield of Achilles,” Homer drawn 
around its rim this circum-ambient ocean: he undoubtedly used t|ie 
matter of Asiatic and Phcenician naviggtoRi to the nordi. 1 have 
gleaned a few flowers, which the above two geographers have neglectr 
ed. Rabbi- Bei\)amin, in Harris, v. i. p. ^52.'gives a &ii accqunt of 
polar scenery: ** We travel by laud to the frontiers of Tzio, or Cliina, 
which is the very extremity of the Eask- this country is washed by thf 
Nikpha sea [i. e. in the Tartarian idiom, the coaguhied and emgtiued^ 
which is liable to prodi^dus storms, by which when mariners are sur¬ 
mised, they are cast frequently into such straights, that not being ahla 
lo & out, they are, after they have expended their {Hovisum, staryt^ 
and die.” M. Polo, at 622 . of Harris, adds: ** At the ^tie^ 
mity of the region of the Tartars is a country reaching to the flnrtWi 
north, called the Obscure Land, Terra TIsnebrosa^ becimel^ 
ing the greater part of the wintry months, the sun appears fji, e. hi 
the frozen zone^ or pohur and the very oAr it IAmA gndfittfW 
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dark, as brinies in the morning with u«: Russia is a great country near 
to that tiokbeni darkness, and reaches to the ocean, in whi^h are 
islands ^i. e. Nova Zembla and - the Kuriles,] abounding in talcons and 
eagles.** Ebn ,llaukal, in the excellent translation of Sir William 
Otiseley at page the eighth, has recorded the existence of this ocean: 
** Between the land of Gog and Magog, [whose fetftilies Moses places 
in the north, and Ezekiel connects with the Scythian warriors, and 
Mercator's map of Upper Asia plants in the promontory of the Tchut- 
koi,] or of V^ouge and Majouge, and the Northern Ocean, all is 
desolate and waste, without any buildings." 

V. 1S4. Dicit hlc nihilotniniu 

V. ii5. Non in profnndnm terga demitti mavis, 

V. 1:26. Parvaque aquaruin vi supertexi solum, * • 

V. 127. Obire semper hue ct hue ponti feras, 

V. 128. Navigta lenta et lauguide repentia 
V. 129. Inter nature belluas. 

The former observation on the shallowness of the German Ocean is 
obviously true, if you cast the slightest glance on a chart of the sand¬ 
banks of .Holderness, and of Holland. The lafter proves the uni¬ 
formity of nature in our climate; for seals and whales are frequently 
killed on the coasts and at the estuaries of our rivers ; yet they are 
eoUtary instances. The gregarious herd of whales is, in our age, 
chiefly hnnted in Greenland ; it is the belluosus oceanus. It is a cu¬ 
rious fact, that the sea, and the atmosphere of Thule in the age of 
Avienus, or rather Himilco, if we revert to his verses 103 and ICO., 
should in our age resemble minutely the seas and the atmosphere of 
Greenland alone.' 

And since the reader has perused these extended accounts of the 
classics and the easterns, he will not be displeased to contrast their 
obscure and imperfect narratives with a modem description of polar 
scenes, drawn by me literally from the journals of ships. 

In the country of Greenland, every object is grand, novel, and in¬ 
teresting ; grand, if compared to the mild scenery of a moderate cli¬ 
mate ; novel to cultivated and luxuriant Europe; peculiarly interesting 
to the British nation, so enriched by its animals and so strengthened 
by its distant commerce. The air and the atmosphere itself in Green¬ 
land, or Davis’s Straits, or even on the Southern Continent of the J-lud- 
son territory is grand and novel. Clouds and darkness surround that 
throne of wild savage nature, and, as at the imperfect creation, pnove 
dn the face of tlie deep: fogs continue thick, motionless, and heavy, 
and often noisome and putrid during a month—so black, that the 
mariner cannot s^ a foot bef(fflre him, cannot see his own hand when 
his arm is stretched out, cannot handle a sail, or clear the deck ;—so 
black that the human eye is nearly blinded, and always strained by 
making an effort to see' objects. This impenetrable mi^jestic gloom fe 
awfully sublime: it is the darkness that may almost be felt by the 
hand; so massive and solid it is; 1 could almost term it a dark pic- 
turosque concave painting. ’ , 

^Wild nature is thus seen to rei^ over an extended region of magni- 
«(1 ronmntic scenery: over a vast circuit round the globe from the 
'Mk^toins-of Lapland to the coasts of Labradore, the space of 
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miles in latitude; a continent 'of eternal snows and of wcumulafed 
ever-iiozcn mountains of ice, and probably at the cen^l pole only 
tenanted by the majestic'beasts of the ocean. 

In consulting the journals of different whale-fishttries, 1 read the 
following expressions:—” Passed 70 leagues of land, a wildterness of 
snow, houses, villages, covered with it; niett^ only near their cbim> 
nies; and those holes are surrounded by the dogs of the cogjutiy, a 
^curious scene. On -——'sent seventeen of the crew to fix an anchor 
in the ice : on striking a brittle part, ten fell into a .wide chasm to a 
considerable depth; were drawn up with difficulty.—Saw a Dutch 
vessel moor under a brittle ice-borg; it divided, fell and crushed the. 
ship to atoms. The Moravian missionaries assert, that in their short 
thav^ or summer, these cataracts and inundations of icy fragments of 
immense size are so frequent, that no vessel could survive their shock, 
or navigate those seas. We passed a feld higher than the top-maet* 
head ; ice swims one-sixth of its mass above, and five parts arc below, 
the surface of the sea.—Saw an icy mountain aground in 20 fathom 
water: it was three’miles in circumference, and of course equal to tlie 
area of a large town !—moored the vessel to a large piete, as the water 
there is smooth, because it is not allowed .space sufficient to be rough: < 
thirteen other ships bad anchored to it, and were towed by it several 
leagues!—Sculled by a field, which extended as far as the eve could 
reach, which was remarkably high, and larger thim the city of London. 
—Were surrounded ten days by one piece, which locked up. the 
whole bay, but it heaved and broke with a loud noise, and opened us 
a passage.—In danger from several of these floating rocks, fiOO yards 
in thickness, impelled by op{K>site currents and striking each other 
with great violence: one of those struck on our ship, would have 
strained and siiook and squeezed her planks together; and crushed 
her crew in a nioineiit in her bosom." 

The uiitravelled European cannot easily compreliend the landscape 
(if it can be named so) of a country of 16 , (MX) miles, composed of 
gigantic^hills of ice piled near the side of other |)endant bills, or only 
severed by chasms of icy vallies: a country, unblessed witli one fiower, 
or tree, or shrub, or any pro<luctiou except furze covered with snow; 
its bq^oni so desolate, chill, and bleak, that scarcely the deer, though 
formed for speed, can trot and arable upon it; or the bear, though 
nearly famished, can prowl; or the native dog, though so strong, 
draw the delicate sley over the fleecy plain; a country so broken ana 
so slippery, that tlie hunter of the deer and the bear finds hb st^, 
though in snow-shoes, highly unsafe, ^nd too often fab return to be 
impracticable; that every journey by iaml is extremely dangerous, and 
a precipitate &I1 into the inuiimerable openings in the ice, nearly as 
oertain as it b fatal and irrecoverable. 

It is a thought which expands the mind, to conceive this polar circle 
to be composed, not of solitary trivial ice-mountains of thirty, or ev^ 
three hundred miles in len^h; but to be one umnterrupted series, 
one solid inernstatioo of ice around the bodjy of mother earth, wMch 
(as the Russian travelkrs assert with probability) tmmty suniiners of 
Italy could not melt, muoh less the three summery moi|riis, and nine 
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wintei^ ot Greenland.—And all this World of ice extrads from the 
Aqiericaii to the Asiatic shore on the West, and to the Siberian,on the 
; over so large a proportion of (I will not say) the habHMe 8ur> 
^ce of therarrA; but rather of the ** dead and frozen” ocean, in 
which “ is that Leviathan who was fonned to take his pastime therein I” 


V. 129. -Si qnis dchinc 

Ab iasulis jSstrimnicis lembum audeat 
ITrgere in unites, axe quit Lycaonte 
Rigescit aethra, ce^spitem Ligumm snbit 
Cassum incoterum: namqne Celtarum 
menu 

Crebrisqne dudiim praeliis vacuata sunt, 

Liguresque pulsi, nt ssepc fors aiiquos 

apt. 

Venire in ista, qu» per horrentes tenent 
Pterunaqae dnmos: ereber his scnisstis 
locis, 

a 

1 am happy to add, that from the 4l5t page of Richard of Ciren> 
cester, in the English translation, niy comment above on verse 11 .'is 
fully confirmed. ** Beyond Ocrynutn [or Lizard point,] are the isles 
called SygdileSf [or Scylly] which arc also denoiuiuated (Estrymnides 
and Caeaiteridea j frequented by Fhtenician, Gallic, and Greek, mer* 
chants: as may be proved by its names Hellenk and Ram's head” 

If the above passage be compared with Caesar's warawith the power- 
fal navy of the Veneti, seated on the banks of the same river Loire, 
in his age, and with the powerful alliance between the Cornish miners, 
or the Irish meichants, or the Devonshire exporters of tin, through the 
Isle of Wight, the reader will, I trust, be convinced that the poem of 
Avienus is extracted, as he himself avers, from the Punic Voyage of 
Hhnilco, and contains in the above fifteen curious verses, a very 
ancient odrrative of the civil wars between the Celtic, or Welsh invaders, 
and the savage, ignorant Aborigines on the banks of the Loire. Caesar, 
in the second book, and in the 14th section, protests that the Gaulish 
chieftains, routed by his legions, always fled to Britain, and in the 4ih 
book, that the British sent auxiliary troops to tlie Gauls, and that the 
Gauls knew its shores from their old commerce. A dark chasm occurs, 
indeed, in the naval history of the Phoenicians and the Cadiz-Cartha* 
ghtians. to the river Liger, and during many centuries, I can only 
collect in the classics a few scattered and isolated facts; in Tacitus a 
confession, that the shores of Ireland were known from their trade, and 
in Ctesar, that the maritime Britons were polished by it: the passage 
in Strabo on the navigations to Cornwall of the Tyrians long anterior 
to the Roman conquest; and an inference drawn from Herodotus, and 
ifrom his ignpram^ of the tin island^ and from the implied superiority 
of the Phmnicians in the lucrative science of Western and Celtic gep> 
.grapfay;—these are four beacons, which assist me, as the Punic light¬ 
house, now in a min and vitrified by age at Corunna, assisted sailors, 
to penetrate the glocmi and daiic ages of Panic commerce; though they 
were the Aiq^tan age of Carth^ and its trade, says Herodotus, in 
a sentence, in which he mtimates Im acquaintance with their annals in 
bil early age, at tlw close of the fifth century before Christ. The rea« 


Rigideeqne rapes, atqne niontinm min» 
Cttlo insenmtar; et fugax gens hoc 
quidem 

Diu inter arrta cautiam diixit diem 
Scercta ab undis; nam sali metueiis erat 
Priscum ob perlclom: post quies et 
otinni, 

Seenritate roborante aiidaciam, 
Persnasit aids devebi cubilibus, 

Atqne in niarinos jam locos descendere. 
V. 145. 
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son of this imperfection in the' history of l^re and Carthage, is the 
early aad frequent destruction of the naval and colonial empire of the 
^Tyrians and Sidonians—by Nebuchadnezzar after tfie ftimous prophe* 
"cies of Ezekiel and of Isaiah on their ruin, and by the yet ^riter Syriac, 
Assyrian, and Persian kings, whose naval wars with tliem are recorded 
in many extracts from the Phoenician historians preserved in Josephus, 
in his Work against Apion, and in Eusebius;—by Alexander's cfemo- 
litioD of Tyre; by the rapid rise of Alexandria and Cyrene, in Egypt, 
of Carthage, and .its conquests in West Africa, and of its colonies or 
emigration into Spain, Ireland, and Cornwall;—seats of trade which 
super'-cded the utility of Tyre as a cdmmercial city, and whicb caused 
a revolution in .the commerce of the world, the efiects of whii^ are felt 
to our distant age, and in our very distant isle, in the vast superiority, 
which this commercial revolution gave td the Mediterranean, and to 
the British seas, over every ocean, and over every trading people. 

As a corroboration, or a feeble resembl^ce to the above passage in 
Avienus, the foUow'ing singular tradition is found in the oldest Welsh 
poems: it occurs at if short distance from the verses cited above on 
the arrival of the Cymry under Hu Gadarn: ''There were three 
usurping tribes, who came into the land of Britain, and never departed 
out of it; the Coranied, the Lloegrwys, and in a very late a^ the 
Saxons. The first [the Coritani of the Classics, and placed by them 
in Holderncss,] c4me from the land of Pwyt; [equivalent, synonymous, 
and sym|>bonous, with Pliny's Baltia, as the P, and the B, in the city 
Pristol for Bristol, are interchanged by the Welsh.] They aie now 
about the river Humber, [the proper name in the Welsh poets for the 
Abus of the classic.*!, and for the Au of the Gaelic dialect,] and on the 
shore of the M6r Tawch [or Teuch-tonic and German Ocean]: these 
tribes deprived the Lloegrwys of their government by wrong and op¬ 
pression ; and afterwards they deprived the Cymry of their sovereignty 
and crown; for they united with the Saxons and partly iDcorporateci 
with them: all the Lloegrwys became Saxon, [in their dialect] except 
those, who are found in Cornwall, in Deira, [or Yorkshire] and m 
• • • • two cominots (eomitatiis, or counties.)* • • • 

" The second of the benevolent tribes in the island were the 
Lloegiy ys: they came from the land of the Gwa^-gwjfUf (or of the 
Veneti in Ciesar, near tlie river Liger, the modern Loire,) and these 
had sprang from the primitive stock of the Cymry, (or were the Cel- 
tarum nianus, Liguruiu hostes, of Avienus, at v. 135.)" Richard of 
Cirencester, at page 83. even ascertains the year of the peqpUng of 
Our island; ** In the year of the world 3000, or about that time, as 
some persons atfirm, Britain was first inhabited and cultivated, when it 
was visited by Phoenicians and Greeks." Csesar confirms these Welsh 
traditions in book the fifth and in the twelfth section: " The intermr 
of Britain is inhabited by those whom immemorial tradition records to 
have been named the aboriginal natives of the island; the maritiBie 
part b^ those, who passed hither from Belgium, with intention of 
ohtainmg plunder and of waging war; all the latter are usually deno¬ 
minated hy the names of the tribes in the pardiitid country: (as in the 
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instances of*the following clans resident on both shores, tlie Belgsc, 
Carqiibii, Damnonii, Moruii,..Uedui, Damnti, Atrebutes, an4 CetiO' 
niam,—and of the following cities, which are equally British and 
Qaalic, both in the chart of Julius Caesar of the latter country, and 
in the maps of Britannia in Ptolemy, and in Richard of Cirencester; 
Parisi, Condate, Caesaroniagns, Brige, Pontes, Noviojmigus, and 
Mediolanus; a crowd of others, and even of villages, might be col¬ 
lected frdm the Domesday book.) After coniiuencing hostilities they 
remained there, and began to cultivate the fields. 'I'iie Bntons are 
immensely populous, their hovels innumerable, and similar in form to 
those of the Gauls; the number of their cattle too is prodigiously 
great.” ' ^ 

Diodorus, in the 5th Book, adds, that “ tlie island is well peopled, 
and that the tribe around the promontory of Balerium [or Cornwall] 
is"inore civilised from its intercourse with merchants ^nd more cour¬ 
teous to strangers tlian the others.” Cicsar conveys to us the same 
cliaracter of Caiitium, or Kent, and Pytheas and Pliny of the Isle of 
Wight, or Victis. Hence the total southern coasts far prior to Caesar's 
age, was comparatively poltslied. 

A very near connexion, indeed, was formed between the two most 
contiguous counties of the modern Normandy and our Kent, according 
to the second book of Caesar : he observes that in the age immediately 
prior to lii.s own Divitiacus, the most po\^errul chieftain of Belgic 
Qaul, obtained the government, not only over Belgium, but also over 
Britain. 1 have mentioned above, that Ca;sar describes his naval wars 
•with the Vencti, and with their British allies, at the mouth of the 
river Liger, who both had adopted skius instead of linen sails and 
thinner bides for inferior uses, and whose lofty vessels were able to 
resist the furious storms and the rolling seas of a climate far more 
tempestuous than the smooth Mediterranean. I must now. tiiiLsh my 
notes to tins part of the poem, premising, that the repetition of the same 
name (as of the Cilbiceni in the verses 303. 320. 255. and of the Ceinpsi 
in the verses 300. 257 Hnd 193.) is a circumstance which easily enables 
ns to detect the situation both of the tribe itself and of its neighbours ; 
atid that the custom of tracing a tribe by means of so eternal and promi¬ 
nent a feature in nature as a river, is highly satisfactory in the Ger¬ 
mania of Tacitus and the Baetica Hispania of Avienus; for Viy this 
' means we can ascertain the Cyiietes to have settled on the Anas, or 
the modern Guadtana, of whose situation Herodotus was ignorant, as 
he had merely learnt their most westerly position in Europf^” 'Phe 
learned and inquiring reader will need no invitation to consult any 
new maps, as the very large ones of Spain and Portugal, of date yet 
more iiiodem than those of D’AnvUIc, and Mercator, with which they 
may be coiiipared. 
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COURSE OF STUDIES PURSUED AT OXTORD. 


J^J^oTHiNG seems less unflerstood, or more industriously misrepre¬ 
sented, tUan the course of studies, which this University reformed and 
Settled some years a^o, and which is now pursued even iuore vijriorously 
than at the time of its first institution. In the present chapter 1 
propose to explain very minutely its several parts; and to throw in 
occa^io^aliy such remarks 'as seem necessary to meet the objections, 
whicli are now and then aliened by hasty and superficial observers. 
A phJiTif'f studied sketched on paper is, I am aware, often very fallaci¬ 
ous : and nothi ;; is more easy than to mislead the public hy a plausi¬ 
ble statement of this kind. I have, myself seen outlines drawn, divided 
into studies of tlie first year, of the seconti year, and so on, which 
appeared to comprehend almost all one could desire to learn either in 
literature or science: |)ut the persons W'bo execute this pl.in imisl be 
mtjre fortunate than common, if the matei ia;.5 on which they o|)erate 
are capable of bearing it. In a University, one fourth \«art of which 
chaiij^es every year, the new coiners differ so widely in age, in capacity, 
in disposition and turn of thought, in previous kiiow'ledge and attiiiii- 
ments, that it seepis inconceivable how they can be classified in this 
manner, w'itliouta sacrifice, not of extreme cases, (for that must happen, 
in all comprehensive plans) but of something worth preserving and 
improving in all. The books and the portions of science allotted to 
the first year are such as many, by the most diligent study during four 
year.i, can never go beyond; while others come so ripe and forward as 
to be quite tit to begin where the former end. The facility, again, of 
learning, the rale ofadvancement, varies in such wide proportions, that 
no fair classification can be founded on this basis. It is idle to think 
that any system of education can equalise the powers of difiereot 
minds. The nominal rank and precedence of the student, like rank in 
all the liberal ))rofcssions, must be detennined chiefly, not by his 
merit, but b} his standing; the habits of society, the mixed and 
entangled interests of life, require it: but in ohtainiug this rank, it may 
be contrived (and it is the great secret of liberal education so to 
contrive it) that emulation shall be an active, steady, and commanding 
principle. Compnistoii in such cases is ridiculous. It acariSely 
succeeds even in a nursery ; and, as we advance in years, is less to 
wished for, and is in fact less practicable. Constant admonition, the 
eoiisciousifess of an overseeing eye, the fear of reproof, and the hope of 
praise, are indeed of service, are even necessary to overcome the desul¬ 
tory habits of youth, 1o check its wanderings, to fix'its resolutions, and 
kedp it to its puipose. These, however, are secondary and*inci(tentUl 
powers: they serve to refit and keep the machinery in order; but 
the great spring, which moves and invigorates the whole, is einulatioR. 

According to the last regulations, the University Honors are 
obtained in the following manner. 

When the student is about two years’standing, he is subjetttoa 
public examination, which admits him, not to the Degree of Bachelor 
VoL.VI. No. XII. F 
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of Arts, but to thnt ititermediate step, which still retains its old title of 
Sophi^a Generalis, The old exercise was a logical disputatidn in the 
public Schools on three philosophical questions, which had long 
dwindled intt> an insigniticant form, before the present exercise was 
substituted in its room. At this previous examination, he is expected to 
construe accurately some one Greek and one l.atin ^ok at least: the 
most ditiicult works are. nut required or encouraged, as there is no 
competition between the candidates, and an accurate, grammatical 
acquaintance, with the structure of the two languages is the point 
cliiefly inquire<i into, Xenophon, Homer, Ilerodutus, Soj)liorle.s, 
Euripides, and Demosthenes, among the (irccks, and Virgil, Horace, 
Sallust, Livy, and Cicero, among the Latins, are the most usual .books. 
Besides this, he is exauiiued in some compcndiuia of l,ogic, ^generally 
Aldrich’s,) and in Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. It is not llioiight 
repu^able for a candidate to have, omitted either (»f these branches, but 
one of them is absolutely required; and in all. ca.se.s he is made to 
translate a passage from some English author into f,atin. All this is 
done ill public. Eight caiidulates may be examined in one day, who 
are all present during the whole time; and tliere is commonly a 
numerous attendance of Junior Students. Iiuieed there must of neces¬ 
sity be an audience, because every candidate i» bound to attend one 
examination before he is examined ium.«<df. I'he number, however, far 
exceeds wliat tlie Statute requires, and the School is often quite full. 
The Examiners are three in number, annually appointed by the Univer¬ 
sity, and sworn to the faithful performance of their fluty. 

If the student fails on this oc.ca.sion, it passes aub sihntio. He does 
not receive his certilicate at the close of the day ; and he may present 
himself again the next term. 

After liaviiig passed this examination, his studies are directed more 
steadily to the other, w'here the honor he act}uires will depend entirely 
on his own exertions. He cannot present himself till" after the third 
year is completed, and it is common to defer it till the end of the 
lourtb year. He is then examined lirst in the rudiments of Religion : 
a passage in the Greek Testament is given him to construe, and he is 
tried, by questions arising out of it, whether he has a proper view of 
the Christian scheme, and of the outline of sacred history. He is 
expected to give some account of the evidences of Christianity, and to 
ahbw by hh answers that be is acquaintefi with the thirty-nine Articles, 
and has read attentively some commentary upon them. He is 
examined again in I^iogic, the object lieitig chiefly to see that he has 
just and firm conceptions of its leading principles; and on this occa- 
rioD, selections from the Organon are often introduced. 

Ibe Examination then proceeds to Rhetoric and Ethics. Upon 
these subjects the celebrated treatises of Aristotle are chiefly used :*ami 
whoever is master of them knows what an exercise of tlic mind it is to 
acquire a thorough insight into the argument, and whut a sfirious 
discipline the stuflent must have undergone, who bus accomplished 
this point. The accurate method observed in eac.h treatise renders it 
not a {leridtsdug, but* merely an arduous task: the. preci.sion of the 
liuiguagc, the dose connexion of the reasoning; the enlarged pliUoso- 
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phical vietv’s, and the itiimense ’store of principles and maxims which 
they cantaiii, point them out as the best calculated perhaps of any 
single works for bringing into play all the enei^s of the intellect, and 
for trying* not merely the diligence’ of 'the scholar, but the habit of 
discriniiiiatiun which he has formed, the general accuracy of bis 
thoughts, and the force and vigor of his niiiid. If it be at all of use 
to divide, to distiuguish, and to define, to study clear arrangement and 
order, to discern connexion, and to comprehend a plan composed of 
many widely-separated parts, hardly any works can be pamed, so well 
adapted to all these purposes. To these is often added, at the option 
of the student, the treatise on Politics, which is in fact a continuation 
and completion of the Ethical System. 

Besides these treatises of Aristotle, Quintilian as belonging to 
Rhetoric, and the philosophical works of Cicero, esjKcially that De 
Ofiiciis, as belonging to Ethics, arc a<lmittcd. And these last, as being 
of easier attainnieiit, are of course the'choice of many candidates. But 
nciilicr of them arc strictly itulisirensable. 

In examining vivi^ voce almost two bundre<l candidates every year, 
nearly in the same departments, much skill and care is requisite, lest a 
certain routine of questions be introduced, which a student may learn, 
and give to them some plausible answers, without having drawn his 
knowledge from the original. source. Nothing but practice and 
constant vigilance, joined to a familiar acquaintance with,the several 
books, can etfectually guard against this abuse. Aud hence to a by- 
.stander the Examination may often seem vague and desultory, when 
the design only is, to probe the candidate here and there, and to 
ascertain tliat his reading has been serious, not loose or superficia], 
or, as might sometimes happen, none at all. 

At this Examination the student presents what number of Classical 
Authors he pleases, provided they be not less than three, and those 'of 
the higher order, including botlrlanguages. It is not unusual for those 
who aim at the highest honors to mention Homer, Pindar, - one, two, 
or three of the Greek Tragedians, and Aristophanes. Thucydides b 
seldom omitted. The other historians, and the orators, are -also 
included, according as the student's line of reading has been. Of 
Latin i'^iithor.s, besides the poets of the Augustan age, Livy, Tacitus, 
Cicero, Juvenal, aud Lucretius, are the most usual. In the books 
that he names, he is expected to be well and accurately versed. And 
ah hough great encouragement is given to an enlarged range, yet a 
hasty and uiischolarlike manner of reading, however extensive it may 
be, will not obtain reward, aud is in fact much di^untenanced. 

Besides the questions proposed viva voce^ many otliers in the 
<lifierciit branches of the Examination are put, and answered on paper, 
wi>jle other things are going on. And in this manner also the ci^i- 
<laie’s knowledge of I^tiuity is tried. 

'I'lic Mathematical Examination is quite a distinct business. It is 
conducted indeed at the same time, but is chiefly done <m paper, if 
tlie student has advanced far in those studies; although for every 
candidate, who presents himself in Mathematics, t^re » an oral 
exainiuatkm.. in which, with a table of dit^raws hefore him, he b 
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called u)[Km, not to give full and long demonstrations, but^ as the 
Examiner tuni-s over a corresponding table, to answer questions relating 
to the properties of iigures, and the inode of proving certain theorems, ^ 
The soundness of his scientific studies is thus made known; and be 
has problems, which require time and close attention, to solve at his 
leisure on paper, while the examination passes on to others. 

It must be well known to every one who has had experience in life, 
that, notwithstanding this formidable array of books and sciences, 
great numbers of candidates must be allowed to pass, whose attain¬ 
ments in both are, from various causes, very inconsiderable Still if 
the system be so conducted as to encourage exeition, it would be 
absurd to reject those of the most moderate preten^ifins, who have 
passed through their period of residence with goo<l conduct, and a 
tolerably regular attention to the prescribed studies. Nothing hut 
extreme incapacity, extraordinary want of school education, or gross 
Idleness at the University, will absolutely exclude a student from bis 
degree at the regular time. Of this description some few are found 
every year. But even these are not finally rejected ; they may appear 
at the following Examination, and, unless the same iasutKcieiicy is 
again observed, gencrall> pass. * Only six candidates can be exami¬ 
ned in one day: and every candidate must produce a certificate of 
having attended two entire days of some former £xa31INATion before 
he can lie admitted.' 

Of those who are thought worthy of Honors, there are two classes 
in the branch of Literature, and two in that of Mathematical Sciences; 
and nothing hinders a candidate from being distingiiiohed in eacii 
branch: indeed this double Honor is veiy frequent. The second 
class of each department is divided into two parts, an upper and a 
lower; so that in fact there are tliree classes of Honors in Literature, 
and three in Mathematics. The iiidividual« of each class are arranged 
among themselves, not according to merit, hut in uipliahetical order. 
It has usually happened, that above one third of the whole number of 
candidates have been placed in the list of honor; but of these by far 
the greater part are in the lower division of the sec(»nd class. All 
these names are printed: the names of those who simply pass and 
obtain no honor, are not printed. If any candidate is rejected, it 
passes mh silentio. His certificate is not delivered to him. 

The Examiners are sworn ofti'cers, appointed for two years; they 
«re four in number, and must all be present, unless prevented by 
sickness or some very urgent cause. The School is in general mitcn 
'Crowded during Examination-weeks, especially when a candidate, 
who enjoys any previous reputation, is to appear. In such cases a 
strong interest is excited among all orders, and great attention is 
paid. ^ 

It will lie evident, from the statement here given, that the students 
are prepared to pass lids examination, not hy solemn public lectures, 
delivered to a numerous class from a Professor’s chair, hut by private 
■stmly in their respective Colleges. This method of study is the next 
thing which rqguires to be exfdained; for upon this point also the 
world are greatly, and in some instances purposely, misinformed. 
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The mode of instruction by 'College Lectures, which prevails at 
both th« Engli!H]i Universities, is an innovation upon the original plan, 
;whicli furineriy obtained among them, and which is still practised in 
foreign universities, and I believe in those, of Scotland. Some peculiar 
advantages there arc attending each method, and tlie best method 
perha)>s w'oiild be that which slioutd unite both more completely than 
is tlie case with any modern university. If, however, they are compa¬ 
red one against tiie other, as means of instruction, the preference seema 
strongly due to that of College Lectures. 

Under this system the pupils of one tutor are easily classed accord¬ 
ing to their capacities, arnl the stock of learning and science they 
bring with them. When tVirmed into these subdivisions, the choice of 
the lecture may he adapted to their peculiar wants, and the lecturer can 
perceive, individually as he goes along, how his instruction is received. 
The heaviness of solitary reading is relieved by the number which 
compose a class : thi<« nunil>er varies from three or four to ten or 
tw- Ive : a sort of emulation is awakened in the pupil, and a degr<^ of 
animation in tlie. iri-truV l<tr, which eamiot takepbee with a single pupil, 
anri which approaches to the vivacity ut a public speaker addressing 
an audience. At the same titi.e he can address himself to individuals, 
satisfy their scruples, correct their errors, and in so doing, the subject 
being thoroughly sifted and handled is seen in a variety of lights, and 
fastens more durably on the mind of those who ate listeners merely. 
Indeed, the impressirm tims made l)y theorems of science, and by 
processes of reasoning on every subject, is so much more vivid, and the 
means are at band of ascertaining so satisfactorily how each pupil 
receives what be hears, that the business of teaching is made less 
irksome and fatiguing to both (tarties; and in a few weeks the tutor 
is enabled to form a juster estimate of the abilities, and quickness, and 
mental habits, of his pupil, than any other system could explain to 
him in as many years. 

In reading the principal Classic Authors also, w'hich fonns a great 
part of Oxford Education, the advantages of this method are not less 
conspicuous. A habit of accuracy, the last habit which a young man 
acquires by himself, is thus created. A thousand }>omts are remarked 
as he grres along, which would have escafierl a solitary student. Bad 
school-practices are corrected. Principles of taste and criticism arc 
conveyed in the most striking manner, Iwcause they arise out of the 
occasion, and arc taught with the example before him. Opinions of 
men and booh‘s, and whatever else is connected with the topics as the^ 
occur, are easily communicated. The scheme of literature i$ 
gradually unfolded to bis mind, according as he is able to bear it, and 
to profit by it. In fact, there is no work of the class here alhided 
w|)ich may not serve as a text-book ; with which information of every 
sort may. as the occasion requires, be interwoven ; and the mode of 
imparting it may lie adapted to the individual who is addressed. It ht 
thus ^that the stores of one mind may most efliectually be transfwM^ 
into another, whether concerning matters of literature, or philosophy, 
or religion, or the conduct of It is in these readings that the Bill 
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merit of those ancient mo<!cls is ma^de prominent, and brought home 
to the feelinj^s and apprehension of every one. They serve as 
specimens and exemplars, according tb which private study inav be, 
formed and rdonlderi; for in private study, after all, the great field of 
literature must be traversed. And hence is established that intercourse 
of mind, which, imperceptibly, gives a tincture even to the most 
thoughtless, and marks a lasting stamp on others, who are hardly 
conscious of the successive impulses, by which the impression is conti¬ 
nually worn in. 

In the more ambitious display of a public Leeture, there arc, beyond 
a doubt, advantages which private instruction cannot have. The 
effort of the Lecturer is naturally greater, his matter* more carefully 
prepared, his tone and diction more elevated and impressive. There 
are emotions which eloquence can raise, and which lead to loftier 
thoughts and nobler aspirings, than commonlv spring up in the private 
intercourse of men : when the latent flame of genius has been kindled 
by some transient ray, shot perhaps at random, and aimed least where 
it took the greatest effect, but which has set,&U the kindred sparks 
that lay there, in such a heat and stir, as that no torpid indolence, or 
low earthly-rooted cares, shall ever again smother or keep them down. 
From this high lineage may spring a never-failing race; few indeed, 
but more illustrious because they are few, through whom the royal 
blood of philosophy shall descend in its purest channels, hut will 
hardly be brought down to mingle with the baser alloy of the unschool- 
cd multitude. It is not, it cannot be, the most effectual means by 
which instruction is to be conveyed to the minds of the great majority 
pf students ; and to do this, surely, is the prime object in any syr>tcni 
of national education. 'Hie siiccesiiini of illustrious names brought 
into notice by the other mode, is apt to cast a delusive splendor over 
the prominent masses which it Illumines, and to withdraw nur atten¬ 
tion from the thousand inferior objerls which are crowded in the hack 
^rounii, less captivalin*:, it is true, to the iinaginatiori, hut equally 
intitled to the care «)f hue philanthropy. I would not undervalue 
lliese higher doings; but we mu'-t be cautious how they lead us out of 
the track of plain and s<jber industry. A thirst for distinction may 
interfere with homely duties more really iniporlaut to maiikiiu^ Our 
husbandry truly on a large scale; but let n.s hew’are how we sacri¬ 
fice, after Ihe exair.pic of vain ostentatious hrccdeis, the food of .some 
twenty or fliirty., for the sake of making a proud show of one. Such 
produce is not the true nr certain test of skilful luaiiagemcnt. If we 
aend out into the world an annual supply of nieij, whose minds are 
imbued with literature arcorrliiig to their several measures of capacity, 
impressed with what we hold to be the soundest principles of poligy 
and religion, grounded in the elements of science, and tauulit lu»w tlvjy 
may best direct their efforts to f.irther attainments in that line ; if, with 
this common stock, of which they all partake, they he encouraged 
afterwards to strike otf into the several prutbssimis and employments 
of life, to engage in the public service of tlie state, or to w atch over 
and manage the lesser rfircle of affa|l|B, which the independent gcntle- 
pen of this country, and of this cou^ry only, conduct in their respec* 
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tlve neighbourhoods; I ttiiiik we do a greater and more solid good to 
the iiatjon, than if we sought to extend over Europe the fame, of a 
few' exalted individuals, or to acquire renown by exploring untrodden 
•regions, and by holding up to the world, ever ready to admire what is 
new, the fruits of our discovery. • .i* 

not this be lonstrued into an admission ^tliat speculation is 
di.scouraged. The fact is not so. But it is not, and it ought not to 
be, the business of a body. It is for us to execute au established 
system; to te.jcb -.ud i<> recommend what is thoroughly approved. 
liulMduals iu I he task of discovery ; and fiiey are better 

lifted for that ta.' k, <( ihv. sk* well infonned in what is already known. 
Ill ca-'^e th» > d'.miid Wr lewarded for their honorable search, “ if 
truth^haii .qioken to them before other men," let them in the 
imnic of tnuh not withhold the secret; it will be eagerly listened to 
Iiere as clscivliere; and if, after due probation, it be found to be 
indeed the voice of truth which spake it, our system will thankfully 
rtsceive the wholesome aliment. But to cx|iect that every crude 
opinion or untried theory shall enter as soon as it demands admission* 
and take its place amongst us, while wc rise up and make room to 
receive jt, is against all reason and the analogy of things. Let the 
ex|)eriments be tried, and repeatedly tried, in some insignificant spot, 
some corner of the Ihriii: but let us not risk the whole harvest of the 
year upon a doubtful project. 

There is one province of education indeed, in which we are slow in 
believing that any discoveiies can be made. Thescliemc of ilevela- 
lion, we think, is closed, and wo expect no new light on earth to break 
in upon us. The sacred \ olume, we know, has b^n abused, (as what 
gift of the Almiglity has not been abused !) fur the worst and 
wickedest ends. It has been hidden from the world, it has been 
corrupted, misinterpreted, and perverted, so as fo become an engine^ 
of fraud, error, and blind fanaticism. These arts and these acts of 
violence we liold it our especial duty to remedy and to guard against; 
to keep strict wulch round that sacred citadel, to deliver out in due 
measure and season (he stores it contains, to make our countrymen 
look to it as a tower of strength, and to defend it against open and 
secret enemies. It stands conspicuous in all our streets: it catches 
the oy^in every direction, and at every turning: and we should think 
all our views incomplete widunit it. 

But i have, while pursuing these topics as they pressed upon iny 
attention^ left two or three |ioints omitted, which belong to the detail 
of our {iTocecdings. 

Notwithstanding (he high authorities quoted against the practice of 
composition, it forms part of the business of education in each College. 
I’hcse exercises, Jiow'ever, are all in prose, with the few exceptitmjj^ 
furore alluded to, and tlie^ are alteriiiKely Eiiglbh and Latin. In 
some Colleges a selection of the best is made every week, and read 
publicly before the College by tlic authors. In others they are coUec* 
(cd at the end of each term, some judgment is pronounced upon 
them, and those w ho have ^vritteu the best .arc thanked and com* 
mended. ' 
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It 19 the practice of most Colleges (certainly of all the larger 
Colleges) to examine every student at the end of each terni. in the 
studies of the term. On this occasion he presents written notes and 
abiidgriients v^hicli be has formed, and gives an account of any other* 
things be has read, connected with the main course of his studies. 

There have also been for about forty years Prize Exercises, proposed 
by the Chancellor, in Latin Verse, and English Prose; to which our 
present Chancellor has added one, at his own suggestion, in Latin 
Prose. These are open to the whole University ; and the successful 
compositions dre recited in the Theatre in the most public manner at 
the annual Commemoration. The number of exercises usually given 
in is fifty or sixty : and occasionally a Prize in Englisii Verse is added, 
which has brought forth poems of no common merit. ' • 

Such is the outline of the studies of this place: an outline, which I 
do not say is incapable of being improved and enlarged, but which 
does seem to comprehend all the leading objects of liberal education. 
In particular, it might, without danger of interfering too much with 
the more etheient studios of private Colleges, of more frequent 

public lecturing than is at present practised. 13iit to sup}H>sc that 
there is no such lecturing, is a great mistake. Bcsiiics a course, and 
sometimes two courses, in divinity, I have already mentionetl that 
lectures in this way are read by the several Professors in Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, Anatomy, 
to classes drawn from <iifl'erent Colleges, at the option of the indivi¬ 
duals, or under the advice of their tutors. Public lectures, which are 
rather detacheil dissertations, are also read, one in each term, to the 
whole University by the Professor of Poetry, and the Professor of 
Modern History. There is likewise a Course in Modern History 
often read to a select class, in which the doctrines of Political Economy 
have by the present Professor been much introduced and discussed. 

That Political Economy therefore is unktiown or discountenanced as 
a science, is equally wrong with many otiier imputations against us. 
The best works iu that branch, as well as in the elements of Law 
and Politics, are in the bands of many students, with the full appro¬ 
bation of titose who regulate their studies; although it is never 
forgotten that to lay a foundation of liberal literature, ancient and 
modern, before auy particular pursuit absorbs the mind, is oUr main 
business. Any student also may obtain assistance from the Professors 
of Saxon and Oriental learning. But it is seldom that classes are 
formed in the.se branches. Jk few individuals, enough to keep up the 
succession unbroken, have always made them their favorite study. 
But no account is taken of these matters at the Examinations for 
Degrees. 
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HISTORY. 

Sum is the abundance of the materials afforded by German authors 
within these few years for this part of our analysis, that a mere cata¬ 
logue would 'fill a volume. But if we confine ourselves to those, 
whose woiks bear the stamp of learning and research, our labors will 
be considerably circumscribed, and the adoption of this rule must 
necessarily exclude a great number of useful productions, but which 
a’-e destitute of that particular kind of merit, which it is the object of 
the present work to.j"ecord. Thus, notwithstanding the philosophical 
spirit and fine w’riting, which disiingtd.sli tlie pages of the illustrious 
Piince-Primate Charles dc Dalberg, in his “Character of Charle¬ 
magne, ” we must pass him over almost in silence, l or the same 
reason we cannot give an ample account of “ Becker’s History of ihfe 
World, continued by M. Wol'.mann. ‘ a wotk intended for youth; and 
the Histories of France and England by M. Heinrich, and the History 
of Ireland by M. Hegewisch of Kiel are of a similar description. 

For the reason .above assigned, wc must also omit several biogra¬ 
phies, which in other re pects deserve the highest praise, such as the 
excellent accounts of the lives and w-ritings of Hugo Grotius and Sir 
William Temple, vvliich have been given to the world by Professor 
Luden of Jena. We are also under the necessity of excluding the 
collections of maps and historical monuments, w'hich have been pub¬ 
lished in several provinces. These stupendous enterprises have been 
for the most part commenced for many years, and on that account 
they do not properly belong to the literary history of the present age. 
They are besides already well-knowm to tlie learned world. Of tnis 
description are the Monumenta Boica,” the 18th and 19th volumes 
of which have recently appeared at Munich. This is the proper place 
however to mention a great work now in preparation by Baron. 
Aretin, the royal librarian at Munich, viz. the History of Bavaria ilk 
the most ancient times. His work was announced in a copious Pro- 
dromus printed in 1808. A Collection of Historical Monnments is 
also printing at Pest in Hungary, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Kovarich, Kultsar, Abbe Eder. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that such books as treat of modem 
bistor)’’, strictly so called, cannot And a place in our present report. 
Thus, for example, whatever may be the real merit of the Chronicle of 
the nineteenth century, by M. Bredow, or of the Chronological Mamial 
of the History of tlie present time by M. Wedekind, these works cannot 
be noticed. It is but fair however to state that M. Bredow’s ** Uni- 
Tersal History, poBtical and literary*’ has g'onetluroagh three editions 
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in the short space of as many years. It is a most excellent elemea/ 
tary work, and ought to be translated into every known language. 
There is anotlier estimable work of Uie same nature by M. Oruse of 
Oldenburg, accompanied by historical charts to mark the various' 
epochs from A. D. 400. but it is painful to remark that from some 
unknown cause the author has not been able to continue his work^ 
beyond the eleventh century. 

NOTICE^ 

J. We shall have but little to notice on the subject of ancient' 
Greece, for the “ History of the Greeks,” in six- volumes recently 
published by the learned M. Eichstadt of Jena, whatever may be the 
improvements he has made, is merely a free traiislation of the English 
work of Mitford. But the able historian of Charlemagne and Ivlax- 
imilian, M. Hcgewisch, to whom we are indebted for several classical 
inquiries into the histtiry of the middle age, the Finances of the 
Romans, &c. has given us some very valuable « geographical and his¬ 
torical fragments on the Greek colonies, on the motives, which occa¬ 
sioned their establishment, on their earliest condition, and on tlieir 
subsequent advancement in population and political influence.'' 
Altona, 1809. 

2. The excellent book of Professor Heeren of Gottingen with the 
title of “ Ideas on the Politics, Alliances, and Commerce of the chief 
nations in the ancient world,” 2 vols. 8vo. and which has been trans¬ 
lated into French by M. Desaugiers, has reached a second edition, with 
manifest advantages front Ute erudition and industry of die learned 
Rultier. In speaking of Egypt, he has availed himself of the recent 
work of M. Denon with much success. His first volume treats of the 
nations of Asia, and the second of those of Africa. It is proper to 
mention here that M. Heeren is the author of the “ Essay on the 
Influence of the Crusades ” to which the French Institute recently 
awarded the Napoleon prize, as the best production on the subject. 

3. The learned arc already well acquainted with the « Lexicon Uni¬ 
verse; Rei, Nummarie Veterum, ct prsecipue Grecorum ac Romar.o- 
rnm cum observationibus Antiquariis, Geogi-aphicis, Chronologicis, 
Historicis, Criticis, et passim cum cxplicatione Monogrammalum,” 
Lcipsic, <> vols. royal 8vo. This work was published towards th© 
end of the last century by the Rev. J. C. Rasche, and the learned 
author has now maifle some valuable supplements and additions to 
this important work. Tw'o volumes of a new edition have iccenily 
appeared, in w-hicb the author has proceeded the length of H. 

4. Professor Brcdoiv, above-mentioned, and who recently (1808) 
published notes on the work of 'Pacitus de Moribus Germanorum, 
published in IbOG a new edition of Eginhard’s^ife of Charlemagne, 
with excellent variorum notes. 'Phe last edition of Eginhard, previous 
to M. Drcdoiv’s, w'as that of Schminck, 1711. 4to. with several com¬ 
mentaries, and a detailed account of the historian. M. Bredow’s 
edition, however, it is almost unnecessary to say, is far superior to any 
we have yet seen. 

To tlie above notice we ought to add an account of the edition, 
which appeared in 1807, of another historian of the middle age—-we 
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Httean Bithmary whose chronicle’is so necessary to elucidate the tenth 
and elavrenth centuries. The ibllowing is the title “ Dithmari, Episcopi 
Mersebargensis, Chrorticon. Ad hdem codicis qui in tabulario regio 
Dresdae servatur, denuo rccensuit J. F. Wisini, J. F. A» Kinderlingii, 
et A. C. Wedekindi, passim et suas adjecit notas J, A. Wagner, Cor¬ 
rector Gymnasii Merseb. Nuremberg one vol. 4to, S20pp. The -new 
editors have been reproached with having altered in some places the 
text of Dithmar, as given by Leibnitz, in consequence of their predi¬ 
lection for their J)resden manuscript. But every person must allow 
that the notes are complete, and throw the fullest light 'on the obscure 
passages of the work; circumstances which prove tliat no later annal-i 
ist of the middle age has been treated by his editors and critics with 
so mhch ability as in the present instance. 

5. Witliin these few years, a series of solid and learned Essaye on 
the history of the middle age have come from the pen of Professor 
Hullmann of Franckfort on the Oder. We are particularly called 
upon to notice his History of the Finances of Germany during the 
middle age (1805) £Wid a History of the Origin of the Drqits of the 
Crown in Germany, which serves as an appendix. Subsequently (1808) 
he published a History of the Origin of the States of Germany, and 
latterly the same diligent writer has obtained two prizes from the Royal 
Society of Gottingen for the best essays « On the History of the 
Administration of tlie Domains in Germany,” and “ On the History 
of Byzantine commerce to the end of the Crusd,de5.” Both memoirs 
were printed in 1808, and their perusal will convince M. Hullmann*! 
readers thathis active and enterprising genius is capable of Conferring 
still greater obligations on literature and science. 

0. The History of the Crusades assumes new interest from the 
manner in which it is treated by Professor Wilken of Heidelberg^ 
Deeply versed In Oriental literature, this historian has availed himsw 
of materials which were shut up from most of his predecessors who 
have treated of these memorable wars. The first volume of 
M. Wilken’s “ History of tlie Crusades ** contains an account of the 
first expedition, but tlie second is not yet published. Another writer, 
M. Hacken, has also undertaken to write the History of the Holy 
Wars, and his first volume has appeared: his narrative is lively and 
animifted. M. Spalding’s “ History of the Kingdom of Jerusalem,*^ 
which was published previous to the above two ^rks, is also full of 
interest. 

7. History of Maximilian I. of Bavaria,** by M. Wolf, vol. 1st, 
Munich, 1807. The author of this valuable work having died before 
completing it, the continuation has been entrusted to M. Breyer, his 
colleague in ih#Roya1 Academy of Bavaria, who has already given 
many proofs of his historical powers, particularly in the great and 
^blimo views, which he has taken of the study of natural history* 

8. “ Nkstoh, or Russian Annals in tlie original Sclavonic, com¬ 
pared, translated, and interpreted by Augustus l.ouis Schlqetzer 
Professor of History and Politics in the University of Gottingen, Sfc. fltc.** 
In announcing a work like the above, we. call the attention of the 
learned to the labors of a long and well-spent life, dedicated entirely 
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to the study of history and the political sciences, particularly of those 
nations which Providence has placed in the north and north>eas€ quar¬ 
ters of the continent. Catharine 11. by an imperial ukase, issu^ so 
far back as 17fi5, charged M. Schloetzer, then a humble Academician 
of St. Petersburgh, with the task of rescuing from the chaos, in which 
it was involved, the ancient history of Russia. After evincing his 
talents for the enterprise by several minor productions on the subject 
since that period, M. Schlcetzer has now published his great work, and 
dedicated it to the grand-son of the empress who first patronised him. * 
The present |5ortion of tlie annals of the great family of mankind is 
perhaps one of the least known in Europe. M. Schlcetzer’s work 
elucidates not only the old chronicle of the monk Nestor (the 
Gregory de Tours of Muscovy), which discloses the origin and proVress 
of the greatest empire now in existence, but also the history or the 
alliances and connections of these Sclavonian hordes with their neigh¬ 
bours, with the empire of Byzantium, and with our western Europe. 
In the notes, commentaries, digressions, and other critical disquisitions, 
which accompany his translation of the Russian annalist, M. SchUxtzer, 
with that refinement and vigor of intellect, for which he is distin¬ 
guished, has compared, corrected, and illustrated the various points 
of contact of the history of the ancient Muscovites with that of other 
nations at the same epoch * which must render his work *)ne of the 
most solid foundations for a general history of the modem natiorjs of 
one division of Europe and Asia. The first volume is entirclv tilled 
with an introduction to the anc ent history of Russia, in which we find 
the most luminous and striking view’s of the essentials ot historical 
criticism in general. The second volume contains the ancient history 
of Russia previous to and during the reign of Rurik. The third con¬ 
tains the reign of Oleg; and the fourth tnat of Igor. The fifth is in 
the press; and the work is to be completed in twdve volumes. 

The opinions of M. Schlcetzer as to the origin of the founders of the 
Russian empire have been combated by a yount; scholar, >M. Gusta- 


* M. Schla'tzcr*s other woika of magnitnd*; are lua “ History of the North” 
and his “ History of Lithuania,” one vol. quarto each. Mr. Pinkerton, who has 
recently presumed to cxpldin the origin of the Northern and German hordes, does 
not seem to know these cla'>sical works even hy name, far less those of Maseov, 
'Hiumnan, Gebhard, atp a Uioiisand other profound German historians! To tlie 
honor of the German literati be it spoken, that their extensive knowledge of the 
languages, both ancient and modern, renders them truly coiimopotiteit, when they 
undertake to elucidate any subject connected witli Antiquity or History.—[Note 
by M. Viilars.] 

* M. ^hlcetzer treats of the Greek fire in the course ofhis remarks. But at the 
time of'writing them he had not seen the ** Lihcr ignium” ^f Marcus Grapcns, 
printed at Gottingen in 18C>5. The learned and ingenious M. Beckman in some 
observations on this book and its author, in the Gottingen Literary Journal of the 
same year, seems to think that tlie Liber Ignium” was originally written y 
Greek, but translated into bad Latin by a monk of tlie middle age. A critic in 
tlie Jena Jonrnal however maintains that the Latin is the original, and that it is of 
the 1 ith or 12th century. He also refers to a curious dissertation published in 
1749, containing an account of every thing that has been written by the literati 
of the middle ages on the subject of tlie Greek fire. It is intitlea ** De Igne 
OnecD » M. C. &novie.-<Tiiebitiir J. C. Titius.” 
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VUS Ewersy member of the impeTial academy of Russian antiquities, 
vrho en^jleavours to set up another hypothesis in an essay published at 
Riga in 1808. According to Mr, Ewers the founders of the Russian 
empire came from the south, and were Chaz ires, a JTurcomanian 
nation. M. Schlcetzer, junior, who treads in the steps of his father, and 
to whom we are also indebted for several learntd works has ably 
answered several of Mr. Ewer’s objections in giving an account of bis 
essay in a weekly journal printed at Mittau in Courland. 

This ingenious cridc (M. Schloetzer jnn.) has also recently Dec. 
1808; given proofs of his talents for history by a prize 'dissertation on 
the origin of the Sclav!, who peopled Russia. His paper was adjudged ' 
by the imperial academy for Russian antiquities at Moscow to be the 
best, ijut the prize could not be awarded him consistently with the 
rules of the institution, the author being himself a member. 

9. A man of genius, who has acquired great and deserved celebrity 
in a department of literature quite liifferent from that of history, 
M Kotzebue the dramatist, has suddenly started into the first rank 
among historians, byjpublishin^ in four volumes “ The Ancient History 
of Prussia,” Riga, 1808 T-his history commences with the most 
distant, or rather with the fabulous era of Prussia, and is regularly 
carried through all the revolutions, down to the remarkable peace of 
Thorn in I'fOb. A period of sixty years ensuing, comprehending the 
peace of Warsaw, the Reformation, and the Secularisation of Prussia, 
to its subjugation by the Knights of tlie Teutonic order, forms a new 
epoch ill the history of Prussia, as it does in that of all Europe. 
M. Kotzebue has here undertaken to give a picture of the numerous 
important events which are connected with the annals of the whole of 
the north of Europe, and witli those of Poland, Germany, and the 
Hanse Towns during the middle ages. It is our duty to state that his 
task is executed with that dignity, vigor, and graceful expression, 
which history requires. 

For several years past M. Kotzebue has been an inhabitant of the 
shores of the Baltic, and has been diligently employed in collecting 
materials for his work in the libraries and archives of the various 
towns and provinces, as well as of monasteries and private individuals 
in Prussia, Russia, Poland, and the Northern States. Every where 
he found the most precious documents, but at^onigsberg, chance 
threw in his way a treasure, which surpassecfljjbll me rest. The 
“ Archive Secrete ” of the Teutonic order, which was shut against all 
former historians, was opened to him by accident; and in his preface 
he gives a sketch of its contents. It is sufficient to say that such a cir¬ 
cumstance has given him a decided superiority over all his predecessors; 
and the manner in which he has availed himself of the abundant 
resources thus acquired has proved that like Corneille, Voltaire, 
Sv:hiller, and others, M. Kotzebue is equally eminent as a historian 
and as a dramatist. 

10 . Switzerland, as most of our readers will recollect, has long 
since found a native historian of great merit in the person of Muller. 
On the continent his admirers arc in the habit of comparing him with 
Tacitus and Thucydides, and certainly th^ majestic dignity of hijs 
style, the vigor of his portrt^ts, the grandeur of his ideas, and the rich- 
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ness of his hnagination authorise the tomparison. But M. Muller has 
an advantage even over ^lese ancient historians, which the rircum- 
stands of the times in which they lived prevented them from possess- 
tfiisradvantage is displayed in his laborious and profound 
tescarffJft'S hito ancient records, which stand unrivalled in point of 
accur^y- The historian of Switzerland conducts the history of his 
country from the origin of the nation through all its alliances with 
France, Italy, and Germany, which renders his w'ork an indispensable 
appendage to the history of diese countries. 

The fost four volumes of this valuable work were reprinted w'iih 
considerable additions and alterations in 1806, and in 1808 appeared 
the first part of vol. v. which commences with the restless life and 
unhappy end of the Duke of Burgundy, Charks-lv-ihncmirei and 
brings us down to the end of tlic loth centuiy. The succeeding 
volumes will contain the history of the Reformation and of the event* 
by which it was accompanied in Switzerland. How interesting will it 
be to see this important era treated by so great a master! 

As M. Mulleris writings have rendered this the Augustan age of 
literalure in Switzerland, it is incumbent upon us to numtion a 
** History of Theodoric and His Government ” in 2 vols. by M. Hurter 
of Schaflhauscn. It is a w'cll written book, and augurs favorably of 
the author’s future career as a historian. 

We ought also to notice as a historical tract of considerable interest, 
« All Attempt at a Diplomatic History of the ancient Constitution and 
Confederation of the three smaller Cantons.” It appeared at Zurich 
in 1808 on the occasion of a national festival, and is from the pen of 
jtf. Galdim ih Tkfenau. 

1 1 . Tlie voluminous “History of Germany,” by the late M. Schmidt, 
has been brought to a conclusion by M. Milbiller, The last volume, 
which contains an alphabetical and a chronological table, appeared at 
Ulm in 1S()8. The entire work is divided into two parts, viz- the 
ancli&nt and modern history of German). The ancient pan occupies 
five large volumes, and the model^l seventeen. Mr. Milbiller, vho 
succeeded M. Schmidt with so much success, is also the author of * 
useful “ Abridgment of the History of Germany.” 

12. We have it also in our power to announce the conclusion of the 
kamedand judiciom“ Histoiy of the Hanseatic League ” by Profes¬ 
sor Sartorius of G^:lngen. The third volume, which appeared in 
1809, brings us down to the year 1669, which tlie author assigns as 
the termination, or rather the date of the last public act of a confede¬ 
ration, which had long proudly florished among the contending 
nations of Europe, but which had been many years verging to its 
decline. A fourth volume, which has been announced, will'merely 
contain the documents necessary to illustrate the work. 

The above ought to be regarded as one of those important works, 
which are calculated to throw the most valuable light on the history, 
the politics, and the commerce of the middle ages. The researches of 
M. Sartorius are profound in the extreme: it is only necessary to cast 
the eye upon the notes and appendices to be satisfied with his diligence 
ltl4 teaming. 
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Another very useful work long ago proposed has been lately 
ferougftt to a conclusion. This is M. Becker’s History of Lubeck, the 
c capital of the Hanseatic Towns. It is a full and authentic history of 
the place, accompanied with abundance of explanatory and 

notes. The third and last volume in 4to appeared at Lubeck'fi^806. 

13. Alearned student of the university of Gottingen,but now attached 
to the library of the university of Griefswald in Swedish Pomerania* 
Ruhs, published (1803 and 1806} a History of Sweden, in 3 vols. 
8vo. It is unquestionaljly the best account of that country extant, 
and forms part of the voluminous Universal History, published at * 
Halle within these few years. 

14^ Up to the present time no good history of Hungary was to be 
found. Dr. Fessler, of considerable literary eminence in Germany, 
has obviated this complaint by an excellent work, in 6 vols. 8vo. It is 
particularly distinguished by comprehensive and enlightened views, 
and bids fair to rank with the best historians of ancient or modem 
d.*ys. 

As connected w'ltii the history of Hungary, e Hnd the following 
work pxiblislied at Pest, in 1808, by Mr. James Ferdinand Miller: 

“ Epistolce Tmperatorum et Regum Hungarian Ferdinandi I. et 
Maximiliani II. ad suosm Porta Ottomanica Gratorcs Ant. Verajitiunif 
Franc. Zoy Anger Iltt-sbrck^ All. Wyss, et Christoph. Teujfcnhacki 
tjuas ex :iurograj)his odidit, etc.” 1 vol. y vo. 

15. Since the year J<S()6 Baron Hormayr hO'. been engaged in the 
publication of several volumes of a “ History of the Tyrol,” Titbingnim 
Colta, This ingenious and patriotic writer, who is also the author of 
the “ Austrian Plutarch,” lias taken the celebrated Muller for his model 
in the present instance, and has followed the footsteps of his master 
with due success. The task of detailing the history of the brave 
Tyrolese*, who from the earliest ages have been noted for their attach¬ 
ment to tlieir religion, liberties* and laws, could not have devolved 
upon a moic competent author than Baron Honuayr. His acute and 
judicious criticisms on tlie earlier and fabulous part of their history do' 
great honor to his learning and penetration. 

1(». M. Mannert, one of the most laborious and learned adepts in 
histoij and geography, published in IS 07 at Nuremberg his valuable 
work rui tin.' remote periods of the history of the Jjjavarian nation. It 
forms a large octavo volume. 

17 . “ The History of'Freves” by M. Wyttenbach of that city is % 
most useful work. Few places merit so much attention as Treves, in 
consequence of its being the rival of ancient Rome. The works of 
Brower and Hontheim are mere compilations, but M. Wyttenbach has 
had recourse to materials hitherto unknown. The Hrst part of his 
■york printed in 18 O 7 contains the history of the ancient Trsvirois^ 
consideied as a Gallo-belgic colony : the second, (isoy) the state of 
Treves under the dominion of Rome; and the third (ISP}}; under that 
of the Francs. The fourth and last volume (IS1 t)'i contait^s die liistory 
of this city as forming part of the Germanic empire, until its recent 
conquest and annexation to France. The.work is full of plates. 
(Treves, Hc/u vllf 4 vols, igpjo.) 
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18. In 1806 there appeared a secoitd edition of the « History of the 
three last centuries,” by Professor Eichhom of Gottingen, a work^which 
will be found to be a most excellent text book for the study of modem 
history, abounding in ingenious and enlightened views of society and 
manners. 

10 . Mr. Frederick Eichhorn the son of the above gentleman, and 
professor of Jurisprudence at Franckfort on the Oder, has published 
the first volume of a ** History of the Constitution and Public I.aw of 
the Empire of Germany,” ' This first volume goes no farther than the 
end of ^e ninth century. Besides the perspicuity and accuracy of the 
inquiries it contains, the present work of our young Jurist acquires 
additional interest from the passing events of the day, which have 
given to the Germanic body a new existence under the denomination 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, which the author attempts to show 
is conformable to the ancient constitution of the empire. 


SERIA BIBLICA. 


NO. 1. 


The object of Bn'ant, in his volume intitlcd ‘Observation* 
upon Four Passages in Scripture,’ was to prevent the obloquy 
and ridicule thrown on them by some persons, in consequence 
either of their ignorance of the true purport of these narratives, or 
their unhappy disaffection toward the Sacred Records in general; 
by showing that the miracles related in ilieni are pointed and signi-. 
ficaiit, evincing not only supernatural power, but a uniform refe- 
fence to the persons concerned, their history and their religion. 
The lateness of the discovery, arising from the depth of the 
proofs, leads us to infer, that there is store of evidence still to be 
obtained upon diligent inquiry in favor of the tiuth of the Jicrip- 
fures ; and also that there could not be any fallacy in the nuiTative, 
as the historian could propose to himself no advantage from a 
scheme, of which the developcment was not to take place for two 
or three thousand years. 

The * Four Passages’ are : 

1. Bai.a AM, reproved by his Ass, 'Numbers, xxii. &c. 

2. Sampson, smiting the Philistines with the jaw-bone of avi 
Ass, 8tc. Judges, xv. 15—>19* 

3. Joshua, stopping the Sun and Moon, Joshua, x. 5—15. 

4. Jonah, entombed in the body of a large fish or Whale, 

Jomh, i. 4 - 17 . 
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If tlie lulilor of the Clavssical Journal thinks the following com- 
pendiftijs view of Mr. Ih'v.jnt’s Criticisms upon the above texts 
wortlij' of ills acceptance, they are wholly- at his service. 

JP. JR. <S. 


J. BALAAM. 

The Afidian, of vviiich Balaam was a priest ''probably, from his great 
reputation, Nunib. xxii. (>. the lii"!-priest,) lesiding at Pethor/ was 
an i-aloniite pruvintc of that name, to the east v>f the iuke Asphaltites^ 
peopled bv tliejiroj'jeiiv of Abraham ami Kcliuuh ; and not the similavl}’- 
naiMt’d legion near the Ked-Sea, wheie Alo^cs took refuge for forty 
years, I'x.ul. ii. I.j. Balaam imk-ed is said. Numb, xxiii. 7. to be 
brought from Aram, or Syria ; and i:; still more fully represented. 
Dent, xxiii. 1. an of Aram iXakaram, or Me-opoiauiia: hut if in both 
thr^e pa-sages, by the eii-y and not unusmfl suh,<t:tiition of a “1 fora 
*T," for Aram we ivid Adam or Edom, and dismi'.s Nuh&raini as a 
glo>s, tlie whole bceoiucs consistent. This vve shall not hesitate to do, 
if we coir-ider. 

i. Tliat ^^ahiiraiin means the space between the livers (in this in- 
.stiuire, the En(duate.s and its tributary the Abovras,') whereas BaluHin 
came from Petlior, “ by the shii>'le river of the land of the children of 
In's people.”’ 

C. Tltat lie came “ n])on liis Ass, withon/i/lwo servants/’ Numb, 
xxii, o*?. uheieas llie immense desert between Mesopotamia and Moab 
eould oidy be traversed by camels and ciuaiaii'.*'' 

i3. That he caim- on tlie j«tint rmpii.-itioii of the elder of Moab and 
»>»' Muiian, Numb. xxii. 7. whcrens there is no Aiidian or Pethor iu 
Vle-opolamia. 

1. 'I’hnl he was met by B dak, “ at a city of Moab which is on the 
bonier of Anion, which is in the nlniost maist/' Numb. xxii. 3(). i. e. 


' (/.illetl ?»y t!i'‘ ftreel,*! n'rp, amt In Taeilns pr«b.iMy v. J.y inter- 

preled ‘ Ji I'oek , in-te.nl oftK-iug explained from ils tfebicw etymology ‘ina, ‘ a 
place of jn-ophei V.’ Peter, iu lae opiu'oiiof He-yeliius, li:;< lias addhtoi..,! eioau- 
ing, uno P.iiara, uacieiitly ceicbiattd for its hiji'uc t-oi'lcn, is prop-ably of tlie 
iiuiie I'xtraction. 

* The coiiver-e of this mistake, vi?. a T for a ‘i, oconvs piohahly Ps. exxiv. 1. 
and 1 (Ihron. xsi’i. 2. Coni^mre g Sam. siii. tif. and i Chron. xviii. **, j. 7. and 
muity oilier pas-ages. 

Nninl>. vxii. ri\cr .so partienkiriwd, cannot (as Ta> Clerr supposes) 

nu'iui -.1 ir’the r.nplnafes; bothy changing, on the autiiority of many of 
the vei.-ions,H single k tu-r in the original—for ’DJt reading “US* or 30JI, it heroines 
ktiilQinure ntcupa'.ile of that intcipretation, and signifies of the cliiidrca of 
Oiiuu', O.'iian, or Anion,’’ a powcrtnl (ribo in Seiraud X-luoni. 

.Suit was traversed by A braliaui’s servant, Gen. xxiv. IVi. and by Jacob, 
Gen. \x\ii. lo. wheieas the armies ofCra.-su-, Antony, Ti.ijan, JiUian, and 
(lordian, in their expeditions to Babylon aiiil the East, w ent about by Syria 
nortii, iiiiii (-i'o.<i.se.<l tiio FaipiirHte.s at Zeugma nr Ocreiisiiini ; as well as the Assy- 
lian armies, on their way to Jiida'a and Egypt. Solomon built Tadmor, or 
Palmyra, r.ear the western extremity of the desert, for the use of travellers. 
(£Chi-on. viii. d'.) 

VoL. VI. No. XII. 
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t<* the soutli of Moab, not toward tlie Euphrates, which was nearly 
north ; and,, lastly, " 

5, Tlmt on his way he was carried by his ass into '* a field,'’ and r 
among ** vineyanl.s, ’ Numb. xxii. *23, 2t. whereas Mesopotamia, 
tlioU!.'h fruitful toward Armenia, o» the side of the Euphrates is a 
peifeet de^ert, without any grass or trees; and that no vines were to 
be found, even at Babylon, we have the testimony of Herodotus; 
(r. IP3.) while iMoab, and Midiaii, and Edom, were in a high state 
of eidtivation in this respect.* 

These arguments, -coiiiunclively taken, prove that Pctlior must have 
been an oracular city or temple in JVJidian, Cealled also Edom,) near 
Afoab, of wiiieh Balaam n.is very prtihahly the Arrhimage, orirhief 
diviner. Here the worship of Baal jjcor, (the Peor-Apis, or Priapus 
of the aneieuts,) and, most likely, of his attendant the a^s, {u tncipally 
pre\ailed. Thi'* luiimal, in its wild state, lemarkably beautiful,’’ and 
an einhlem of liberty. Job \x\i\. 5, was first (it may be presumed) 
made an oiiject of veneration in these thirsfy rr’fyfcus from its |)ecuiiar 
sagaeity—perhaps by snuthng up the air, and thence inlialiiig tJie 
moisture—in discovering springs of watcr.^ The female ass had the 
farther rtcommendatioii of supplying niitiimcnt, which in these <lis- 
tricts-*^ could not he derived from the cow, (though worshipped, on 
this very account, in the more fertile ]>lains of Euiypl,'! and was there¬ 
fore ]W(»hahly preferred for the saddle; as that both of Abraham, 
Gen. xxii. 3. and of Balaam is rendered by the I.W. r, 

That the asinine species did not then luar its present rlespi^ed eha- 
raclcr, in the heathen idea, will appear—if we rceolleet, iliai they 
carried Bacelms and .‘<ileniis, a.s well as the saerofi vessels m the Myste¬ 
ries of Ceres; that the first of those deities, indeed, was reputed to 
have placed them in the cele.stial sphere (as Jiaving saved him from ii 
niighlv deluge) with their i^siryr} or cril), itself [)erhaps a distant 
adumbration of the Ark ; and that both these cons tel hit ions are reek- 
oued ominous of serenity.* It proves nothing hostile to this oh^erva- 


' Sec Nuinl*. XX. 17. xxi. as}. Isai. xvi. 3, U. Jcreniiah xx\iii. 3a, &c. 

^ Marl. xiii. 110. ^ 

5 Sec IN, civ. a. To this f;U*nlly, wc can liardly clouht, allnsion is inatle, 
Ch*ii. xxxvi. at. where t!>n word OJD*, traii.slaled ‘Mules,' .should (on the aiithu* 
rity of the Syriac Version, and the Vulsjatc,) be, translated ‘ Waters;’ implying 
that Allah first remarked this valuable instinct of the Asfi, and what well deserved 
honorahlc record, taught its useful application. His name, derived ri oin pu, ‘a 
fountain,’ appears to confirm this conjectnic. Tacitus, (Tlist. v. .3.) with tlie 
'Venial mistake of a heathen and a foreigner, seems to have jumbled together the 
stories of Allah and of Moses; (Niiiiib. xx.‘i.) for it is, surely, not too n-tlned 
in his rupen to have the Petlior in question. See not. 1. p. 3^1. « 

So in Job’.s stork, which would naturally be adapted to the barr-miiess of his 
situation—whether Ur was an Arabian provinen in the iicighboiirhood of Midiaii, 
or actually a part of llio latter country—Sho-as.se.s arc exclusively mentioned, os 
best .suiting a sandy soil, (i, 3, xlii. ItJ.) for “ Edom’s dwelling was of Uic dew 
of heaven from above;” (Gen. xxvii. 39.) whereas to Abraham, who was going 
to “ ahuid of brooks of water,” (l)eut. viii. 7.) Pliaraoli gives both he-asscs 
and she-asscs, Geti. xii. Hi. 

s Tbeocr. xxii. a. They were probably placed in the lieavens by the Edomites, 
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tion, that tl)e Greeks* anti more moclorn nations, by their proverbs 
anil llirir treatment of this unfortunate animal, have evinced a tlifl'rent 
opinion; or that Fjiilaarn tnated tluit, upon uiiich rode, with $0 
much severity : as the iuijnited sanctity, in countries where the ’OvoXat- 
rpia was estahiished, did not extend heyon.l the enshrined individual, 

Tlie general inferences then are, 

1. That llalaam, a man highly ^dfted, hut devoted to the foulest 

idolatries, and persevering; (nolwitljstaiuiijMj; iho tlcnum ialious of the 
Almiehiy,) in his in'fatiiaterl determination to servo was re¬ 

proved hy his own oracle, which he tlieii found to he invested with 
faculties loftier than even lie ha<l suspected ; aral constrained in ffeli- 
^w/o.'with words not his own, to “ hlcss those whom the Lorfl had- 
blessed," Numl>. xxiii, 20. This hlessiu*';, extorted tVoin the mouth 
of an enemy, must liave <;reat weiirht. 

2. A fartlier eflect of the Miracle would he, that Israel, seeing a 
fact evliihiiing might Ih voiul that of the cods of I'.doui and NJidian, 
would despise siiperHitions, hy which they might otherwise (from their 
future eoiiliguitv to tho’^e nations,' have hotii sciluced. 


3. But a principal conscqm nre is the suhstMitiatiag of a prophecy 
dolivereil, received, and recoided, hy an enemy ; referring to events, 
many of which did imt take place for several age;*, till \ersions of the 
Sa led History preehuh d all interpolation. One pail of it, in parti¬ 
cular, demamh remark: “ He iCuRiST^ sb.d! suite tie lorne.rs, 
n/tNS). of Moah”—-where the LW tra'isl.ition, ■I'yiy.oiCf.c, oioyryoC;^ 
is piohahly the Ix'ft—and destroy all ih** ehild:en of Sith." Now 
Pintareh, m his ‘ Isis and 0-.in\,’ expressly idenfd’.es Seth with TypJnm 
or IVur-Apis, in whose tejiiple the \.as jiraelised hy the 

Egyptians. 

It remains only to add, that Balaam, liav iiig tauglit Balak “ to cast 
n stiimhiini; hloek hehue the <‘hi)dreii of Israet, to eat things unto 


idols, and to commit forntcalion,'’ I'lcv. 


14. reiunied home. Numb. 


xxiv. 2j. and was there slain, xwi. 7 , 8. 


N. B. The D'Tp, ‘ the mountains of Kiddim,' (or the easf^ would ill 
apply ,0 comitiics licvond the Euphrates, which, as aho\e observed, 
lay nearly iiortli of Moah; ami much more probuhly means some 
eastern eminences, as distinguished from otiuvs in the west. Such 


tlieir votaries ; as “ the wisdom'’ a'-eviord to that people (Jerem. vlix. 7. Obad. 8.) 
doubtless iiicliided astroiioiny. Dion. 102. 


‘ ’'Ovo; iTfJj AyjiMv, ovow wiCa, 9j9v Bnvmt;, *. T. >. Soc JereTO. xxii. l9. 

In veferouce to tliis obstiuiiey, if we adopt the idea (favored hy iivaiiy of th« 
vei'sions) that the ass only bent to the earth, or bowed down, in rewrence to 
the aiijrel, we hml a proverbial iiiii.viin enneiit in tlie East—‘‘ not to proceed in 
any road, Sv 0 ovof oxx.<«9tf, ‘ w'here an ass had bent its knees.’ ” 'rid" maxim 
Pythagoras (aecordiiiff to Merinippus, Ti; —often confounded with 

the Idimuvans—j snliBCipteiitly intiodueed into his institution". 


Meaning perhaps, ‘Magi, or Piiests of the first order.’ So Poti-piiora, 
priest of Phar, or the sacred Ox or Cow; Petaphree, ofKcetbcSuD; Pvtosa- 
«ns, of the deitied Crocodile; PetosirU, of Osiri9> &c. &c. ' 
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were Hor and Seir, with respect to the Ereb, or western ridi^es; bofti 
described by Ju>eplins, Bell. Jud. iv. s. Tliesc ran parallel in a di’ 
rcction north ai^d south, and llie v alley of ‘salt lay between them. 

Upon this sub'iect, the IojmumI raniiev wrote an Tssay. To 

such as can be amused with llii>piuit levity tni a text of ^elij)tulv, the 
abstracter rcconnjiends <iedde3' ‘ Critical lleniarks,’ in lot\ 'Ihis 
coninu ntator sets tmt with pronouncing the whole “ t(! have ail the air 
of aiejicndarv tale.’' Ilis observations on \xii. are -.rosslv profam;. 
11 is version of ‘ lad baths,’ in the story of Anali ; and iudeed 

every part of bis \u>! k h'lmi-ve ijiid.iltim disci rpnt fnmi the ju nte, pro* 
fuuu<i; and reverential di. (piisiii<m-> of Mr. Bryant. 


‘2. SAi\ll».SUN. 

Sampson had been bound, and delivi ied to tlie Philistines at I.c<bi.‘ 
This name, as interprcfeil by Aijuiia, Syinniachuj, iVc. c-i%yj:v, aiul by 
Jerome, ike. iMdxida, must have leferenre to sC’-» e aiiiiaal ; and was 
probebiy, with its inunes.ike founiaio, (of which wo ait* informed by 
iVlieh. t/lycas, «!tc.j sacred to the as',' on aeconnt tif its pwuliar 
instinct in discovcriiii: water, and its bein;> here, as well as in Efloin 
and Midian, reputed oracular. On ibis bypotbesis flieii the object of 
the Miracle, performed with the fresh jaw-bone of an as*, upon the 
worshippers of that animal was ,'like that of Balaam, Nnmb. xxii. iS.e.) 
two-fold ; to prove the superiority of tlie <yid of Israel to the Ciumaiii- 
tisli dcitie-s, and to deter the Jews I'rom beii.'; smitten by the e|>ideiinc 
idolMry. 'I'his, indeed, was the drift t'f all Si.mj'soii’s preteriiatural 
ofieratioijs; and, particularly, to briii:; lido abomination with the 
Israelites Baal-pc(»r, or Priapu«, the j<od of fountains. 


* This, Jerome and Kciand (in his P.ilcxt.; idcijtdV ivith Ifuiinnh, Jodi. \y. 
10. or Klcuthcropolib; hut Bryant thisiks J.i-. iu was nnne projn-i ly lin'!<*ni|>Ie, 
and Honnah a city of Pliilistiiii, not far to t>.»' of (Jaio, -.intiuhc rral lilcu- 
tberopolis^ Ozolus, or Ashdod, and c.on>erjn«jitly tlu* nt aicnt to Hcliron, wtieiice 
Sampson was brought captive, of any in tiiaf n: tins lail<*r name being the 
substitute for the !Ior and Horniah in F. ioiii, Nniiih. v\i. 1. Jo>b. xii. I t. fSec 
Jerom. in <)l»ad. i. and ltd. Palest, p. 7.Vj.; lint tin- iiuine of tin* ci*y, Jodg. 
i. 17. was most probably .superseded, to give eflcct to the niiiitclc conm'cted 
witli the name of the temple. 

* So TiK, ‘ UrLi Onagri,’ near Kade.sh, Petra in Edom, &<*. and many 
Grecian names of similar import, derived by the early oolonisalion of (Ireeee 
from Egypt, Phili.oliiu, and the region.* almut Tyre and Shhni; e. g. Ee. lu or 
Lechapum near Cormtli, above whieli lay what .Stiatio ealls rn ivst.-i Zfy,, and 'J'lm- 
cydides 'O^oj 4vfi'o.». Tlio fountain Pirene in its neiiThboni iiood, discov<'red hy 
Pegasus (who found Hippocreue by liis foot) is mo.st piutiabiy from ni-), * Oritt- 
ger2 So, near an old statue of an ass at ISaupiia, in Argolis, laii a stn-ain ei»M»..d 
Amyinone. Now, On, is the primitive liame of this animal, whence gvr< 7 pio;, or 
Onager; and Amem-(ODH)-or, Aqua: ylsinfiriai. So likewise ovow yv/ivi; <pro. 
cisely the same as Lechi-Clioinar,) mentioned by Strabo, viii. and Pansaii. iii. 
®n tlie coast of Laconia, near the ruins of some Egyptian temples, etc. So, lastly, 
©te^ai ’ovii«i (Strabo, iv.) jiear Lyons, in Ganl. 

There was also, it may be added, a Petra in Maecdon (or, rather, in IHyritim,) 
near Dyrrachium, Luke iii. called also I..celii (Pallad. Fu>e.^ which farther 
proves the confonoity iu ritual worship among all tliu cities called Petra. 
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If thcip wore here a Petiu, or temple of rliviniition, as Bryant con- 
jecluros, from the Philistines haviii;^ assenibletl* at this place to re> 
ceivc S;Miip.soii, Jiirli'. xv. f). the iiiJinc im|v>s{>ri upon i^ (ftaniali Lechi, 
fJr. in coitscijuoifci* of tli:it diieflaiii’s subsequent victory, 

would imply not simply ‘the east inf; away of the jaw-bone,' which 
was only a topical action, but the n^jedion of Lcclii and its idolatruui 
worship. 

That Sampson diil ind si ike his tliir-.! at this fountain, wliich, like 
nianj others in lilu^pt, (Irci'ce, and the Past, was e^teeiiiVd sacred, mii^ht 
arise fjom his b ars of l!ie Piiilistinos, vcr. 18. or from the curse recently 
dciiouncwl ajjamst it and its rites. He therefore iniohes (Jml for assist¬ 
ance* and a miiacidous discliaiLC of \\ater lakes place from the jaw¬ 
bone, which lie call-j Kn-iiac< ori, ‘ the frmntain of iuNocation.’^ lire sub- 
sccpient jihra.sc, “wliich ii in [..cclii at tliis day,” imjilvinp; any thiii" of 
hnii; duration, (1 Kiwi's xii. J.q. ‘2 Ciiron i.'. S. Di-ul. >i. 4^. JosJi. \iv. i.) 
by no mcvii.s idimtities ibis icinpor n s s'lpjdy with tlie fuuntttin Lt-clii, 
yiiiich (notwUh-itmw^'; ^;‘p. i( ully ajjpntjirh'ted iianu’) is described 
by mans authors as hnm pnor t*> Samps time; hut refers lo its 
natural iintcccdcnl, the name Kn-fkiceoti, wliich, with the connected 
iniracle, was f«>r a con-; h iithlc peiiod pivscived at tinit place. 

'J’o llie el'jcctioii, tl.'al Ifjc jawbone coidd not contaiii water enough 
for the purpoa*, may In* oppir-cd the widow of Sarepta’s cruse of oil, 
1 Kini's wii. 1.5. the oil of tl e 'f'lmnamito, 2 Kings iv. l>. the loaves 
and tidies of the N. T. Ac. if indeed au ohjedion, professing to limit 
the operation of an a\ov,ed iniracic, deserves any answer. 


N. B. The stow of the foxes w itli the tirebraiids, Judg. xv. t, . 5 . as 
doing efti'ctual injurv to the enemy, is vindicated by Ovid. Fast, iv. 
(isI, 707 . passage.s wtiieh imply, though the author himself aiHrms 
the i onirarv, more ihun a solitary inslaiiec of mischief, to justify a 
general and amnial memorial; and is liirlher explaincil 1 »\ Lyeopliron’s 
/.aaTroL'.i;,* and Suidas roc. vi.cida. The Roman eelehratioii of the 
feslivab 'I'filpium Combunlio,’ recurred about the middle of April, 


Tlu’ir solemn enca>iij‘iui-iit seems lo imply, ll 


.some peculiar iionor 
iiiple at this place. 


Tlie 
upon 
loiu; 
• ob« 
lehus 
rise 
nth 
idly 

be«>i iulrmli.ced with the Jiiutu I'^'acnt, I'lui. H. N. viii. 41. rec irtls it as eom- 
nioi! ill Affita. Jlelh-phage, * tin? loinplo of tl;e Jaw, mu>t liavo been, uol at 
Origeii sta’c.s (m Matt, \xi.) a residmjce of the .loviisli priests, who had thejuuvt 
of till' victims, hut a temple of this ('auamitisU idoluLry. 

» L\\. m'lvi iriy eIrlx'»^Q; 
not to bo found in the poi 
* invoked ’ God of Israel. 

^ ‘ A fnv with a hrclmuid at bi.s tail,’ as Cassandra, vor. :>4t. calls Ulysses- 
wilh reference both tu bu ciuuiing and Ui« iiiivcliief. 


tri 11110 \/M lia t III lits/SMS.sy» 

t’ho-.-jj.lvrj, implying perhaps tliat spiritual licailh was 
liluied i‘iuuiucl of Ijcchi, bift in the living water of the 
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wlien (as Bochart, ia liis Ilicroz. rciuurks) there was no harvest in 
Italy. lienee, it ssiu-il have hceu iiuporicil iVom a warmer cfimale; 
and from I'.m'iie, Caloinl. PaliVst. we leain that at Jeritlio infinite • 
Aprili hificum 'jluvenvere jum et mulun'icere incipiebat -et hordcum 
matuiihci!. 


3 . JOSHUA. 

Thai tijo verses 13 and 14. of Joshua x. are interpolations, is hifihly 
j)r<>lKih.e tVoiiJ the wor<l.s, “ Js not thi.'^ written in the hoiov of Jasher?”* 
'I'lien ioilows liie qnolation from thi-' hook, “ So the sun sti»od still, 
Are." file foiJm*r part of verse 13. “And the sun," Ac. appears to 
he a •jlos'* of the ijiioter. 

The pa.iSifiif’ lllo^t p!''>l)ahly refers to the idolatrous worship of 
Giiienii ;:u l where (a-> in ether |)arts of C'uiaan,*’) we iiave 

l■ea•^on to lid >k, s-iood two iejiip!e,i, of tie* snn and the inooii, wh</»e 
oiaejes wete l ow ro he silenced, a, d witii tliein ilu;^superstitious oi llie 
Ca..-iai.ile'5, tspet i lUy of tiie fiihLomtC', >i'j'.jriesse(l. Against tiie 
eslaini died inlerpielafioii it may he idiedyeit, 

1. I hat tiie (1 eniiou of the plde.e>, <»\« i wl'.cli tlie.se two luniinaiies 
are siipposul to have stootl, is ver\ imsadsfi'torv. A.i iinnv extends 
to a .i:ieal <iist<;iite. If to Jo'-lui i the sun appe.iie i to “ stand still 
upon (iiheon,” to those who were east or ue-it of tiini it would appear 
eastward or westward of lh.4t place n’speeti^-. !v. All speeiiiealion e.f 
plaee indeeit vvouUt have heeii to.idly sin>ei huous, if the ohj*;et had 
been sinsjhN t* "ain li.ne to pursue the enemx. 

The same, and even ej'eatei, diirunllies m t iir with reiiiinl to the 
liinon. J'oi the I'.iotin eouhl never be se« n so l ear the sun, as liotli to 
seem stationed over oI)jee*s in close viciuil>, wliieh ^il- ap.eais liom 
laischiu-., Jerome, Kpit.iphiu Panhe, Ae.) was the easi' of tliheou 
and A,I a Ion. Neitliei could her full li.uhf, if sl:e had been in the op¬ 
posite part of the lieaveiis, have been of aiueli .service iu the picseiice 
of the sun. Besides, she is euj<nned to siand still “ in the valley of 
Ajaloii!” 

2. 'riie duration of the day could not be measured, 'fiicy had no 

tiuio-keepers, and dials would hi, useles.s. » 

" ‘ Ja- itr ’ i-i nil-' liii'i'- i. la. ia a passage roferrmf; to c'm luiislaiiei s by *onic 
cctiluries posterior to tliN evi-nt. He must tlioretore liiiiivfil' have bei-n far re- 
moveil tioiii the hays of joshaa, of which he writes ; and hi.s qtioter, of course, 
6tiJl furtiier. A similar ihsiance is found jViimb. wi. 11, where a marginal com¬ 
ment must have been adinitied into the text, as “ the wars of flic Lord” only 
commenced at tiie lime aliiirti d to, and writing itsidf is supposed to have; been 
introduced by Mo'i's, vvlio in tliat ea'-c could not rcfisr to any prior writer. 
Jasiicr docs not appear, from Jo.«epbos, to have made part of flu* Jewi&li caiit.'n. 
AV hether indeoit it be tin* name of an author, or of a treatise, is unknown j as in 
Origpii’s Hf'xapla we n a<t tffl Bib>.i'oy toS E-jhv:^ and in the Volgatp, In Lihro 
Ju.<tnrt:m, (iKitius uideavoius to re.solve the vvlioie miracle into a poetical eni- 
belli>s|iiiicni, or a rcdectiou of tiie sun from the clouds for some iiours atlcr liU 
setting! 

* Betii-shan, Beth snr, Beth-meon, Bcth-baal-meon, and Bethshenesh, (which 
Jerome, in Ins Ounmast. interprets Domm Suliif) very near Ajalon, Ac. From 
^abf ‘ llic moon,* were derived Lubaiioh, Libuaii, M. Libanus, &c. 
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3.^The battle t<»o was now over, ver. 11. and the storm roinc 
down: *‘Then spake .losliua, A'c.” ver. 12. the prolongation of the 
day, therefore, was unnecesiaiy. ^ 

Lastly, The enemy had been chased to Pjothdjoron, and tliencc had 
fled “ to Azek‘ali,‘ and niito MuKkedali,” cities farther to the south, 
in the neiglilxiuriiood of Kglon and l.achisli. Joshua’s vliole progress 
from Ciibeun hud been snutliwurd, with tlio sun beiore, and Gibeon 
anil Ajalon nearly behind liiin. 

In favor of an alteration of the voision, it may be considered that 
the word QTT, translated “ staitd thou still,” properly signilies, ‘ re- 
in.sin thou silent,’ and so i-« inteipreteil by Montanui^ ami otla'rs. In 
tl.e’tiisl of tlie spurion* verses a difterent \\»jrd used, wliicli 

prine.s that Ihe pa".va'jes in the tnc) verses, 12 and i;V are from difle- 
luit miters. Jasher, indeed, If s not a word about the rio-ou ; neither 
can hi.. “ midst oi !iea\cn, ’ be referred \.i'h any precisioi-, to “Gibeon 
ami tlic v.diey of Ajaion.” 

(idu'on, v.iiieh’‘vr-’ one of “ the royal eities,” Josh. \. 2. was, very 
probably, guilty ol the presalenl idolal:’,. Us iia?ne, from JOJ, * a 
bill,’ and on the sun, implies this. So Irkewisc Ajalon* (denotes 
* the place (or shine; of the moon,' whose iemjrle, we find, was in a 
valley ; and Beiijamin of 'I'udela iidonns us, that L'liristiaiis still call 
this place ‘ ru<il de Luna.’ As the gods and the altar.s however of 
this friendly people had been hd’t untouched h> tire iicw-comors, to 
them thi.s victory might pos«?ihly hy both be ascribed. To wean there¬ 
fore the one, ami lt> deter the otlier, from this impious su|>erstilion 
more ellectually Ilian by a mere arbitraiv edii (, .lo>hua “ in the sight 
of Israel said: ‘Sun, upon (the high place of) Gibeon, lie siltnt; 
and thou, i\loon, in tlu; valley of.yjalon,’" ver. 12. Then properly 
follow.s, \er. 1.j. “ .\nd Joshua returned, Ac.” 

These words loshna nndouhlediy, in his zeal In establisli the w'orsliip 
of the true Gml, uttered rather as a prayer titan as a command. His 
wish was accompliihed ; for (iihion, subscipiently, boic a high reli¬ 
gious eharaetcr.^ 

'fhe above eorreclion is strengthened by the consideration, that 
neither the Prophets, Ihe Psalmist, nor ?t. Paul, although tliey often 
ref r to the divine niir.iclc.s, ever mention the cireumstame of the 
aun's sfanding still. ((Jrot. m/ec.) The only allu.sion to it occurs in 


' Tlie T<>i'aelitos must have stupiiod at Hetli'horun ; or they would have sutvered 
eiiiiaUv with Iheir oiieuurs, troni tlie storni. ’I'iuy had prev ioiisly indeed made 
a foired iiuirch, which would render re.st necesstary lor them, as they had pyr- 
ibrmed in one night, what had before cost ihein’two. (Numb. iv. IT.; 


w * Sol, t;i (iihhon, site, ifc. So Aqnila erijJ-o, and Sjiiinuuduis KaD/ev. The 
LXX .iloiiehave Xt'iTj.'; the Latin, however, of the Syrivie and Arabic versions 
cuueur with it. The Vnlgate tr.msiatcs, Vonim (Oboun »e morearis.—Qu. Is our 
word ‘ oe.aii,' to be traced to this origin s’ 


Sun among the ancient Hetnrrians, Ciermaiis, £i:c. signified ‘ the moon and 
Ai, or Aia, in tiie language of Egypt, *a place.’ ■ 

* 1 Kings iii. 2. i. It appears, indeed, to have stood next in Uoty repute to 
rihiloti and Jerusalem. 
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the Apocryphal book of Ecrlcsiasticus, xlvi. 1. 4.' where however, by 
a double mistake, flic sun is said to have gone back,” instead of 
standing still, and one day to have been as loii^ as two.” 


4. JONAH. 

The history of Jonah is attested by our Saviour, who would never 
have appealed for the illustration of a fact to a Oalilc.ui apologue or 
novel. His date’is not quite certain; but that he was jirior to Jero¬ 
boam, appears from 2 Kings, xiv. 25. Gath-llephcr, in the tribe of 
Zebulon (as well as Naz;iretlj, a few miles to the south of it) was in 
"Galilee of the nations;’'^ so that out of Galilee did arise prophets,* 
John, vii. 41, 42. Goming from a mixcil people, he was jirobably of 
unsettled principles, thougli like jjalaam. Numb. x\ii. 18. tin* old 
prophet, 1 Kings, xiii. 1. &c. represented as “ a servant of the Lord;” 
or he would not liav e thought it possible to elude Jiis power.^ I Ic 
never indeed show’iui any regard for duty, exeep^.vinder divine con¬ 
straint; and, wher that was reinoied, he retimieif to his old super- 
stitions. This miglil in truth be the i-aiisc of employing him upon the 
present occasion, to evince the superiority of jeliov;ih to both the 
prophet ami his deilies. 

The forbearance t)f his shipmates was nmeh greater than that of the 
Jews toward the true prophet of Nazareth; of whose death and resur¬ 
rection his hynm in the fish’a belly, " Thou hast brought iny life from 
coiTuption, Arc.” (as well as Ps. xvi, 10.) is strictly vaticiuatory. But, 
to begin in order. 

Upon his arrival at Joppa, as not disincline<l to the prevalent ido¬ 
latry, lie appears to have put himself under llie proter'tion of the 
female * deity of the place, a large iisii or whale, r.uder the name of 
Dercetis or Derceto ; w-liose supposed daughter Semirami-:, acconting 
to Ovid. Met. iv. 44. w’as changed into a U.ive (TOV, Jonah,) Liie, 
de Dcit Syrii), Diod. Sic. iii. These, two objeets of veneration in 
Palestine were, likewise, worshipped in many parts of Syria. 

1. Dercetus is an abbreviation of the Git-ek ’Aras-yanr, or Atar- 
cctus, i. c. Venus Piscis, under which name that goddess was adored 


* Haliakk. iii. ll. obviously, from tliv context, refers to tiie passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, the grandeur of the Deity desce nding on Sloimt 
Sinai, ntid his moving all nature. 

* .So called from its vicinity to and intermixture with several Gentile states, 
the remains of the Canaanites or aliens from Tyre, Hamath, and the cities of 
Syria-—as well as, probably, some of the Piiibstincs, Josh, xix. i:k and evt'it 
Gath-Hepher might b«t so named, to distinguish it from Gath of IMiilistim. The 
contagious effect of this neighbourhood was such, that few of the Galileans weVt 
lip to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover, S<e. 

A prophet, however, the Jews, probably on account of his refractoriness, 
did not hpparently from this passage, allow him to have been. 

* If the Tarshish here mentioiied were the Tartessns of Spain, he attempted 
to flee as far as, in the existing state of geographical knowleilge, tie well could. 

s Coiitur istie flibulosa ccto (Flio. H. N. v, S3.) Tbb Hcsychius calls SaXov- 
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xit Iljerapolis/ Fiom boU» Sti-abo and n^sycliius we learn, ‘ that 
Atargatis (whom Ctesias iiientities willi Deicclo) was also railed 
Athara; sm<l lliis, or ’'Ah.-c, flstymol. IVlaj'ii.) is the name j^ivea to 
Venus by the Egyptians/ anKiiig whom slic, ot lier ecjuivaleni. I'l's, is 
likewise denomiaated"A9L'&», (Flat. Is. et O'.ir.) and, in the character 
of Atargatis, tliis deity was always represenled as a Celiis. Manilius, 
Asfron. iv. says, she Iriinsfornied herself into a lisli; and Ovid. 
INIet. V. 331. that ble- concealed herself in one, to escape some great 
danger. She was, *in fact, tJie same as the Venus Marina, whom the 
Greeks denominated Ilovria, ’iCirt-Troyria, n.-^ayia, &e. ail with refe¬ 
rence to the sea. She is eonstanflv represente<l as Queen of the Ocean, 
Oifjli. Hymn* 28. Her. and Leand. 24.0. Ov. Fast. iv. yi. !():>.’ Hor. 
Od. I. iii. t. I.ucret. i. 3. 8, Apuiei. Mel. xi. Ac. Tins accounts for 
Jonah’s particularly u])plying to Jjcr upon this occasion. 

2. Jonah, ^ a Dove,' was an appellation decmc.fl applicable to one sent 
upon a divine mission; and hence, among others, Jrdin the Baptist had 
his name. To Vei^’jf'covro'/c'n;; this m^’sticafbird was espccialiv conse¬ 
crated, from its having announcod to Dnic;d»on, at sea ev /.sievaKt, 
good or bad weather. (Pint. De Solcrt. Avin.) Hence it was much vene- ’ 
rated, chiefly by the natives of Babylonia, Syria, and Palestine ; * and 
whci'ovcr Atargatis was worshipjtcd; and from it many cities had the 
surn une of ’IiJ'/tj, as Antioch in Syria, Goza near Joppa ; (Steph. 
Byz.) and even the sea upon this coast, from Gaza to Egypt, was 
called ’Jainov. 

Jonah therefore, residing as above stated, not. (1.) was most likely 
one of the Idniin, or worshippers of the Dove :md Cctns, and might 
thence even have hatl his niune given by the people of Gath-1 Jepher, 


• Called also Boiiibyce, in Syria. Here, according to Lncian (De Dek 
Syria) Khc was represented as half-woman ami halfli.sli. Some have supposed 
Aturgatis a coinpositioii of Atar-dag (yn, ^ Piscis;') but Biyaiit prefers Atar- 
cctus. 

- At Afarbcc'k in Egypt, Venus xVtar was woibliippod, (Herod, ii. 41.) and 
probably umler this appearance. Beck is tlie same as the Hebrew Beth ; and 
signifies a city, as vm'II as a temple, in the aneiont Coptic. Baohi (Woide's 
Lev. Copt.) 'riius Bal-bee wa> ‘ Heli Ciritus.' 

At Ashdodaho Ihore wore similar riles, as wc learn from Diod. Sic. ii. who 
meations likewise Somirauiis; and fartlicr informs us that, at Ascalon near 
Joppa, she had only the head of a woman, the rest being fish, lieshdt tN jnsctm 
mulUr. The human part, perhaps, proeeedrd out of the mouth of tlie fish flike 
the Indian visknow) both there, at Ashdud, and at Joppa. At Asbdod, liow- 
ever, the deity was inaseiilinc, ami wnr^l»ippld umlet the name of Dagon, 
1 Sam. V. 3. where wli.u reinauied standuig was piobr.bly Dajr, or the fish-part; 
the hiiinaii head and jialnis having been ciu olEby falling before the captive and 
'jnsiilted Ark of find. Tliese deities were once worshipped in Canaan, exclusive 
of Philistim, nr Palestine Proper, 2 Mace. xii. C'6. Josh. .xv. 41. and xix. HT, 
where the Beth-dagon in Asher’s portion, *‘ reaching to Zebulon,” must have 
been near Jacob’s city, Guth-H«'pher. 

3 The two last-named poets assign hor marine influence to her extraction, 
calling her Airos-iropof 9a>K'satt{^ and orta mari (Ep. Her. xv. 213.) respectively. 

♦ Tibiitl. I. vii, 18, Phil, apud Euseb. Pra’p. Evang. viii. and Diod. Sic. ii. 
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as a prophet and a priest.* It is even probable, that he had officiated 
at their altars, lie did not ^o to 'i'yre or Sidon to take shipiMii", but 
to Joppa, the primitive seat ot'this idolatry haviii. more taith in his < 
own deities, wiidni he had a<iopted from the Phiiistiiies, than in Ashirte 
and Baal. Jn the storm, however, he owned “ lie feare<l (Jod as 
Naatiiaii, 2 Kiiif^s v. 15. and even Balaam, who vet was devoted to 
Baabpeor. His direction to the mariners, “ Cast me forth into the 
sea; so shall the sea he valin,’' he ni«44t have uttered by a divi'.'e 
cogency, flsoTrvsyo'roj; otherwise, he could nut have been so certain of 
the physical consequence. The moral consequ.ncc was still Muae 
happy, for the mariners, seeing the niira< le of the wliitle, “ offered a 
sacrifice unto the Lord, and made vows,” They were appallo-' at 
witnessing a real Levialhan, against which their embh jiiaiit al oi;c had 
no power, swallowing up a strenuous votary of their '■uper&lition^, fliis 
they would naturally report on tlieir return, and it would ipiickly idu r- 
ward be confirmed by the stranded Cetns di.i<:orging tlu- pioti.u t; 
an event, which would brand with disgrace lhei|j>>oasted empress i>f 
the seas. 

The euornioiis bones of a sea animal, long preserved ami Tev^went.'d 
at Joppa, whence l*liny (il. N. v. 25.) infoiiiin n>, they were cetricd 
to Rome to be exhibited by the/Tfltie M. Scaurus, sceiii io ( outinn 
this account.^ These hones were preserve<l the more nutnralK, from 
the monster's being thrown so far inland, as to lodge Joieih 
(LXX.) This implies a low coast; .md such, tlial of .loj.p.i e.; if.e 
water being shoal from Gaza to the Nile, so that lliia^elqii!r.t w:»s < ar- 
ried ashore (he tells us) on mens’ shoulders, and the road at |)i^-3eur, 
according to Poeock, admits only boats. 

Now fishes of this magnitude are never seen in these, or the luigh- 
bouriiig seas.'*' The one in question tlu'refore imisi have heen soul ofi 
purpose from the north, to he stranded on a shore, where a hugv. li^ii 
was an object of worship. 


P. S. This miracle therefore, as well as the preceding three, was 
significant and appropriate: there was an analogy between the <*rii te 
and the punishment. At Carthage, or at Tyre, the propriety would 
have been lost. 


* * lonah,’ in many countries denoteil a prii st, vr,of>iT»i; ^^Hrnyrli,) 

or priestess, Herod, ii. .‘>4. See Soph. Trachiti. Paiidaji. vii. and lloin. Odyss. 
p. 62. 

^ The very ship, in wiiith he sailed, had perhaps the imi^u of the Ceto. 

^ See Pomp. Mel. i. it. That these hngo relics could have no connexion wi^ 
the fable of Perseus and Andromeda is obvious, from the scene of the lalter 
being laid in A^lhiopia. Apoliod. ii. 4. Uygin. Astron. ix. 

^ The one, stated by Zonaras to have been killed in Scvcriis’s time with fifty 
bears in its body! and a second, said to have infested the Kuxiiie, &c. «liHler 
Justinian, from its love of sailor’s flesh, for fifty years, (see Procop. iii. Mich. 
Olyc. iv.) are not easily to be swallowed in these days. 
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The reader will not expect ftom the abridger of Bryant a discussion 
of VVilliarn Diunimond s Dccaiis and Dodecaris, his allegorical 
Muiiarchs, and hit Paranulelloiis. In his ziniiacal system he regards 
Balaam as the dragon, (p. 2.05.) and Joshua as the«raiii, or lamb, of 
astronomy! (p. iyd.) VVitli collie arbitrary corrections, some ingenious 
cotijei tnn'.s, iuul some cottiessions of diibciillies, wliich neither correc* 
tiou n<»r conjecluie enabled hi..i to surmount, the live kings of Gen. 
xiv. ami Jo.th. x. are (iv})osed into the live intercalated days, by which 
the civd liiHetvd {i'oiii the astronomical year! (pp. 235 and 236.) the 
day, during u inch the sun stood still,’ implies a period of time of 
* about 126 liouis!’ (p. 23/.) Lehi, or Leclii, rel'ers to “ the ass's 
heiyl , lsiie<l ‘by oiienlaiiits in the iirst decaii of Leo!” (p. 360.) and 
En-liakkitre is iuterprot ti ‘ the fountain of the palm-tree pulp ! 

** Bui luAN,” impiiies the di.tserlator, “ how came Sampson to give the 
name of En-luikKmc to the place ? ]knoiv not; unless it were that the 
palm-tree is sacred to the, Sun, and particularly in the sign of Leo.” (ib.) 
Alus ! what uigcruiity i.s there, whicli hypoiliesis cannot lead astray! 


lUDLiCAL CnmciSM* 

To Tiin Edjtou of jiie Classical Joubmal, 

Some of your correspondents have wished, or attempted, to 
explain the Hebrew word at the 14-th verse of the Lxviiith 

Psalm. But perhaps they might have succeeded better, if they 
had considered the noun in a connected vit'w, or as joined with 
the preceding and subsequent verses, and the history which 
occasioned them , to these points, or rather to the sense of the 
whole ode in which the word is found, I would beg leave to 
advert. 

1 am quite of opinion with most commentators, that this Psalm 
was composed by David at the time wdien the ark was removed 
frofii Kirjath-jearim, in order to be forwarded to Zion in the city 
of David, to be placed there in a tabernacle, which the king had 
prepared for its reception. The ark had been neglected in the 
reign of Saul, and no inquiry had been made at it, as we read id 
1 Chron. xiii. 3. All the congregation of Israel, aware of this 
error, went up with David to Baalah, which belonged to Judah, 
to bring up from tlience the ark of God the Lord, who is repre- 
•sented as dwelling between the cherubims. And David and all Israel 
played before God with all their might, and with singing, and with 
harps, and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and with cymbals, and 
with trumpets, (v. 8.) During this procession I suspect that the 
song whicli was sung by the female singers,* under their master, 
and guides, the Levites, was what we find in this Psalm-song 


* See V. 1^* of this Psalm. 
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now before us, from v. 13. to v. 19.*^inclusive. And the reason 
why it is in the title called “liDTD, a Psalm-song^ arises^ as 1 

conceive, from this song or ode, which is introduced in the midst 
of it. 

The ode, together with the verse preceding it, I npw proceed 
to illustrate. 

V. Vi. The Lord God ^ivrtli the ^vonl, 

<>1’ those that I'iroelaini the siad tidinsrs the rompany is groat. 

I borrow the" word from the close of the preceding 

verse. By the noun may be here understood the signal of 

victory, which was often proclaimc<l or published by a chorus* of 
women; and thus the word those that announce the 

glad iidingSy is of the feminine gender. The term is not 
improperly applied to an assemblage of women in other places of 
Scripture as well as this : see Exod. xxxvlil. 8. and 1 Sam. ii. *12. 
And thus at the resurrection of our Lord, tho^pious women to 
whom he appeared announced the joyful news of the victory over 
our spiritual enemies, to which the ’AVoixiov before us has an 
obvious reference. 

V. 1». Kings of armies fly away on all sides; 

And the iidiahilants ot‘ the house di\id«" flie ‘poil. 

There is a repetition of the verb in the first line of the originul, 
Tl"nl shall Jlecy shall Jtee. But surely there seems no 

necessity, as some have conceived, to drop one of these verbs, or 
to change it into an infinitive. As Jordan was a river of some 
distinction in Canaan, and the expulsion of the nations was on 
both sides of it, such expulsion may possibly be alluded to in this 
repetition ; or it may relate to their complete routing, the rapidif y 
and universality of their flight. Such repetitions are not uncom¬ 
mon in Scripture : see 2 Kings x. 4. Ps. Lxxxvii. .3. 

jT'B np, Habilatrix damns. I rather understand this noun 

in a colledive sense, and have i-cndercd it the inhabitants ; 

and it should be noted, that both this noun, and the verb 
that agrees with it, are of the feminine gender, and therefore 
rightly applied to women. The meaning of the stanza is, that 
the kings and their wdiole armies w'ere so completely routed, that 
the women, or the most feeble persons, could seize and distribute 
tlie spoil: see Josh. x. 

> In the spiritual sense, or as relating to Christ’s victory, it must 
mean, that he perfectly discomfited his host of adversaries, and 
left the field to the possession of the. humble and peaceable class 
of his followers. 

' It may not be amiss to observe, that the verbs in this and the 
preceding verse, arc all in the future tense, which is often used in 
Hebrew for the preterite j as, on the other hand, the past is used 
for the future ; and these changes arc made occasionally without 
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the conversive A'au, as well* as with it, or by means of a distant 
vau.* But as the Hebrew language has properly no present tense, 
and the language of the odhas a prospective, as well as retro¬ 
spective, view, or contains both a history and a pfophocy, I have, 
therefore, the better to suit both, rendered the verbs^ hitherto in 
the present time. 

. J4. Have y<; lain anioiii; nilOtish ; 

\i! as of a do'.e oyt-tlaid with silver, 

Aiid l:i‘r ffaHtPvs of ti'P \t id.iut S'dd ? 

DX. I understand tlie particle here interrogatively; 

and conceive that the address is now to the ark in its neglected 
stafe. The'prosopopoeia is bold and abrupt, but very beautiful. 
The furniture of the ark was the cheruhims on the top of it, 
overshvtdowing with their wings the mercy-seat, between whose 
expanded wings the Schcchiuali resided, alluded to, probably, in 
the next verse. 

Ib. The dua> noun, may signify Jiearfh-storicsj or 

pot-ninf^rSy and allude to a custom among the Arabs of setting 
their pots, on two stones, or brick-bats, against a third lixed stone, 
or part of a rock, for culinary purposes j which stones were 
commonly of a dark sooty aspect: and amongst these it is pro¬ 
bable that the ark was thrown as among dust or rubbish in the 
days of Saul, and thus became in a squalid and filthy condition. 
Or it might have been thus neglected bijbre the reign of Saul ; for 
tlie ark is supposed by commentators to have remained at Kirjath- 
jearim, or Baalah, upwards of forty years, tliat is, from the time 
that it w'iis scTit thither by th-e Philistines, til! it was removed 
from thence in the reign of David ; and during part of that time 
the Israelites worshipped strange gods, at, Baalim and Ashtaroth : 
*cc I Sam. vii. 3, f. and Dr. HammoiuPs note on this word. 

Ib, 'Phe expression VYIH which properly signifies, 

ttvV/i the 'vcrdancif a/'pure goldy I luvc rendered as an adjective 
and'Substantive, TivV/i verdant agreeably to that passage of 

Milton, Pa.r. Lost, ix. oOL with burnished neck of verdant 
gold.” RTr. Merrick reads, />/’ gold. Tlie allusion is to 

tile color of the fine met.d, and the expression an instance of that 
figure, calleii by the Rhetoricians lla C'jw. 

V, li. When Uie AlnsiKlity tiisj .»-«! kinys «,ti it, 

It M!i.s of the snowy whiteness on Salmon : 

The Hebrew rt;!, at the end of the first line, is by LXX. 

rendeted -r’ and may possibly lefer to the ark^ a 

noun of the common gender. But I takf* this pronoun to be a 
feminine absolute, and to allude to the whole ark with its furni¬ 
ture, over which w'as the dw'clling of the Divine Majesty; and 
the verb that follows is of the same gender, and relates to it. 
This passage has been given up as inexplicable by some of the 
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most able commentators: see Merrcck*s Annotations. But tlie 
sense of the whole appears to be this, that although' tlie '\);rhole 
ark had lain neglected or among rubbish at Baalah, yet before that 
period, when thfe Israelites fought under its banner, (sec Joshua 
▼i. &c.) when it was continually attendant on their victories over 
Jericho, over Sehon, king t)f the Amorites, and ()g, the king of 
Bashan, and all the kingdoms of Canaan, it was tlien preserved 
in a bright and most pure state, in the most resplendent w’hiteness } 
or like the snow on the hill Salmon, which lay on this side 
Jordan,' and was usually covered with snow from its vast height. 
The measure or proportion of some of the lines in this ode piay 
seem unequal j but we must be careful not to stretch it to our 
own rules, for it may have been of the nature of such songs to 
consist of irregular stanzas. It is farther observable, that Houbi- 
gant, and one MS. in Dr. Kcnnicott's Collation, read noSliD with 
caph instead of beth - It was of snowy whitene^S/>///:c Salmon. 

V. 16. Is the hill of Gud, a fiiiitfiil Ini), 

A hill of luft;v .sniiiiMits, the lull na«>han ? 

Having touched upon Salmon in the foregoing verse, a moun¬ 
tain remarkable for its long snows, which at their melting en¬ 
riched with their moisture the inferior plains • the ode next 
proceeds to mention the fruitful hill Bashan, which lay on the 
other side Jordan, and was now become so far a hill of God, as it 
was the residence of his people ; thus reminding the Israelites of 
their victories and of their possessions on both sides of tliat river. 
I am inclined to think, that instead of the former we should 
with LXX. Vulg. and Houbigant, read lltn. /> ///c hill of God 
a fruitful hill, thov opuc; the mistake of 2 for "T is easy, espe¬ 
cially if we suppose the Bashan of the second line placed just 
under the fornaer. The word properly signifies gibbosities, 

at protuberances ; but LXX. read op'j^ T&rvgMfjiCvov. If this be the 
sense, we might render, a hill oj rich eminent ies. But the word 
is used again in the next verse, where I must prefer the idea 
(f lofty tops. I am quite of opinion with some other commen¬ 
tators, that we shoilld render the verse interrogatively— Is Bashan 
the peculiar hill of God ? But if this be not allowed, and we 
should retain Bashan in the former line, and follow the sense of 
LXX. in the second, we may render thus, 

A lull ofOud the hill Bashan, 

A hill of rich omincncirs is the hill Bashan. 

V. 17. Why tremble ye,yt; high-topp’d hills? , 

This is the hill which God delightoth to inhabit: 

Surely Jehovah will taberuarle forever. 

Why tremble ye, &c. For whose root, as Archbishop 

Seeker observes, is not elsewhere in Hebrew, I would read with 
one MS. ITCtn/l with J? instead of These are a sort of 
kindred letters, the tsade being more properly the Hebrew, the 
othejr riifc Chaldee; and they wUl be found to be not unfrequently 
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put for each other, more especially in the books written during* 
or aftrt, the captivity : see Wintle’s note on Daniel ii. 14. What a 
.grand and august idea is this, of the mountains being seized with 
a sort of tronibliug at the approach of the ark of Ood ; as if they 
were each wdth astonishment apprehensive of the honor of its 
reception ! 'I'he like expression may be met with at Psalm cxiv. 7. 
and for a similar occasion: Tremble, thou earth, at the presence 
of the Lord.” 

The preference is now given to Zion, which ’ is the favorite 
mountain wherein the ark of God should jrest, and on whith the 
lentj^le should be erected for a perpetual residence of the Divine 
Majesty. But as there is no affix to the verb LXX. xara- 

o-?fvjvx('r-:», in the last line j and as the Greek word used for our 
Saviour’s residence in the flesh is plainly borrowed from it, I have 
rendered the word intransitively, so that it may not only refer to 
the constant resid^mce of the Sclicchinah during the. Jewish 
polity, but to the incarnate residence <"'f rh* Word, that was made 
Jlcsh and dwelt among ms, or, tabernacled in us, when that polity 
was at an end. d'he passage in this view must be considered as 
prophetic of the incarnation of the Redeemer: and to this event, 
and the consequent glories of it, in the ascension especially of our 
Lord, the two next verses of the song may be adjudged to have 
a more especial reference. Or we might render the word by 
an easy paraphrase, wilLJix a tabernacle. 

'ilic dial lots Ilf (jiid are twenty thousainl tliousands of angels, 
i. e. 'ecoiidary or iniiii<tiiiig spirits. 

Tlie I.ord IS upon (lieiii, a Sniui in tbc holy plare. 

The chariots. The original is singular, but many MSS. of the 
first authority read it plural. The armies of God are great and 
glorious, those especially that usher in any signal victory. The 
iron chariots were most powerful and fatal instruments in the 
ancient warfare. This may occasion the designation of the 
Almighty, when combating his enemies by this formidable vehicle ; 
innumerable hosts of angels were also attendant on his presence, 
'^riie word or (as N is often put for H and n for ') may 
signify, of iteration, or sccondari^. From itei'avit, comes 
scenndus, and or Piiy secundi. Some would understand 
the word as only meant to multiply the thousands, and then to be 
of the like form with adifciim, and pjp posscssio: But 
LXX. read svkmCvTwv florentium, sc, spirituum j and I rather 
flgree with this version and the Syriac, in referring the term in the 
plural form to the secondaries or ministering hosts of God who do 
his pleasure.'' The word appears to be met with only in this 
place •, but there is a plural term something like it in Ps. cxxiii. 4. 
which comes near to the sense which LXX. assign to this word. 


' John. i. 14. 


» P». ciil. 20,2t. 
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In every view, tlie passage is understood of the angels or blessed 
spirits, who excel in strength and do his commandments^ hearken^ 
ttig unto the voice of his *uoord. 

ib. The Lcfrd is upon them, Dil inter illos—among them^ 
in the midst of, or upon them. The heavenly host are 
his supporters, and in or upon them is the Son of God in 
his dignity. Many MSS. read mn', some with, but the greater 
part, instead of, Thus was the blessed Son intro¬ 

duced into the world te conquer his and our enemies with a 
multitude of the heavenly host. Thus also was the Law delivered 
by Moses on Mount Sinai in the midst of a large collectiop of 
angels; when Mount Sitiai was altogether in a smoke * because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire. The Schechinali or divine 
Majesty came down in a thick cloud in flaming fire, or with a 
shining company of angelic spirits, illustrated by flames of fire, 
as in Ps. civ. If. or as we read in Deut. ^pexiii. 2. He came 
with ten thousands of holy ones, i. e, angels, when from his 
right hand went a fiery Law. As this extraordinary assemblage 
appeared on Mount Sinai, so Sinai seems to be here used for any 
general assembly of these blessed spirits; and this is what I would 
understand by the last words of the verse—a Sinai in the holy 
place—In the holy place on Mount Zion was the sanctuary or 
temple ; and the divine presence, which appeared over the taber¬ 
nacle at its consecration on Mount Sinai, never left the Israelites 
in their journcylngs, till they came into Canaan where Mount 
Zion was, and where also was the holy place, wherein the Sche- 
chinah continued to reside bc'twcen the cherubims, attended by 
companies of blessed spirits, like as on Sinai. 

\. ly. Thou hast gone up on high; Tlioii hast led captis ity captive ; 

I'Uou hast taken gifts J'dt mvn ; * Even alsoybr the fehellioiis. 

At the residence of the Lord God. 

It has been observed by some commentators that at the preced¬ 
ing verse the ode begins to assume more plainly its secondary 
or prophetic sense, or to be transferred from the ark to the 
Messiah, who was to take up his abode amongst men; and this 
sense is continued in the verse before us j which in its full view 
is scarcely applicable to any thing but the ascension of our Lord, 
however some of its language may have been occasionally applied 
to other signal victories, and more immediately to the ascension 
of the ark on Zion. Our l.ord, after having resided upon earth 
to fulfil his great work, at length ascended up on high, in the' 
most literal sense, or to the highest heavens. And this he did, 
when he had finished all his extraordinary achievements in this 
lower world, when by his death and resurrection he had vanquish¬ 
ed all his enemies, and lc<l captive those who had captivated his 


• * Exod. xix. 
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brethren of mankind and confined them under the basest thral¬ 
dom. When he had subdued these he rcceiv.’d of his Father 
gifts, iti order to impart them unto men, the mavifold gifts of 
his blessed spirit, winch he communicated even to the rebellious, 
to those who resisted and repulsed him at the time of his incar¬ 
nate residence •, or M^hen the Lord God took up his tabernacle 
amongst us, whereof that which contained the ark was a type, 
or when he dwelt in the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

There is something so peculiarly striking in the expressions of 
this last verse, and so exactly descriptive of*Christ’s exaltation, that 
one tan scarcely believe but that it was originally intended 
in the prophetic mind, however unknown to the persons who 
sung or uttered them. Some reference may be discerned in them 
-to the seating of the ark with its furniture and tabernacle in the 
holy place on Mount Zion ; from whence many blessings were 
imparted to the worSlippers} but the fairest and best interpreta¬ 
tion which can be affixed to the language is that which refers it 
to the event and consequences of the ascension of Christ. 

I know no better sense for the last words !T 1312^ 

• V: : • 

than that which I have given, which may refer to the residenco 
of the divine M.rjesty upon the ark, as well as to God manifested 
in the flesh to destroy and triumph over the works of the Devil. 

The song is concluded with a joyful chorus of praise to the 
great author of all our blessings, thus, 

V. ‘JO. Bifssed bo the Lord; iir daily Isadeth us, 

Imoii theGud of oiir salvaiioii. 

V. 21. 'Gic God that h for us is the God of salvation; 

With Joliovah (he T.oid are the escapes frojii deatli. 

I will beg leave to subjoin the whole translation together, as 
follows, 

V. 12. The Lord God givctli the Word; 

Of those >vho proclaim the glad tidings the company is great. 

I.*). Kings of armies fly away on all Mdeo; 

* And the Inhabitants of the hoii‘:e divide the spoil. 

14. Have ye lain amonust rnbbisli; 

Yc wings as of a dove overlaycd with silver, 

And her feathers of the verdant gold i 

15. When the Almighty dispersed kings on it. 

It was of the snowy whiteness on Salmon. 

16. Is the hill of God a fruitful hill, 

A hill of lofty summits, the hill Bashan? 

17. Why tremble ye, ye bigli>topped hill".? 

, This is the hill whkh God delighlcth to inhabit j 

Surely Jehovah will tabernacle for e»ef. 

lU. The chariots of God arc twenty thousand thousands of angels, 

(i. e. secondary or niinistring spirits:) 

The Lord is upon them, a Sinai in the holy place. 

12. Thou hast gone up on high; thou hast led captivity captive. 

Thou hast taken gifts for men: Kven also for the rebellious ; 

At tlic residence of the Lord God. 

SO. Blessed be the Lord, he daily loadetli ns. 

Even the God of our Salvation: 
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SI. 'i'fit: JV-M 't> for US is the God ofSalvalioti; 

.h-!/u\uli the Lord are tin; escapes from death. 

'riiis ode ib concise and beautiful, and must be allowed to stand ’ 
in the first aiuriiighest rank of poetry, 'i'hc transitions in it are 
frequent ami striking j the ideas solemn, appropriate, and grand ^ 
the change of persons sudden and extraordinary, but not unnatural. 
At one time the Psalmist makes the singers atldress themselves to 
the neglected ;irk in the laiignage of sympathy and compassion ; 
then again it is spoken of in its triumphant state in the^third 
person. At its approaoliing exaltation the song rises into a kind of 
rapture, and the surroumling liills are <le.:crlbed as iu a paivc of 
trembiiiig animation at the favor or Iionur bestowed on that wdiich 
is to receive the ark j when n<'t the height of Salmon, nor the 
fertility of Bashan will obtain for eitiicr the preference. From 
thence the prophetic mind is trail .ported to the real incarnate 
residence of the Saviour of the world, the gymd antitype of the 
ark, to his ascent to hcviveu from Mount Olivet, and to the bless¬ 
ings conferred on the world by his incarnation and its conse¬ 
quences. So fine a song, so sublime a piece of poetry, is very 
well worthy the introduction that is prefixed to it, and the large 
company to announce and publish it, as well as the solemn ble^s- 
ing of praise and 'acknowledgments to (Jod which follows it. 

yi <'oi!\'jiiy r.iniHii-PBiEsiT. 

Driohlivell, Berlcs, Aifg. 21. 1812. 


LAMBEllTI nos liEGUL.E PILECIPUM 
ACCENTUUM, 

To THE Editor of the Classic.al Journal. 

W ISHING to contribute something important towards tl,'0 next 
number of your very ur.eful publication, I liavo thought it M'orth 
the while to send you a copy ('f a short treatise on the principles of 
Greek Accentuation, by tlie celebrated Lamdi-rt Bos. As it fur¬ 
nishes us xvith all the leading rules, which .ire necessary for the 
acquirement of this part of Greek literature, expressed so briefly, 
and, at the same time, so very clearly, I am inclinc-d to believe that 
it will be at once interesting and instructive to several of yqur 
icariied readers. As to those, who profess to despise the system 
of accentuating altogether, they are at liberty (if any such there 
be) to read, or pass over, as they think best. It is usual, at the 
present day, to see men, who cannot gain a character in any other 
waj, endeavouring to secure one to themselves by a perverse singu- 
lanty of opinion} but this practice has at length grown so common, 
that it has become quite trite and hackneyed. —^Why did Wake* 
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lisjid iiffcct to despise accents ? Surely either on this account, or 
because ho did not understand tlicm. The same answer may be 
applied to the perverseness and false pride of such'as would actu¬ 
ally Miribr theinscdvos to be “ incerps’il and demy-natur’d ” with 
absurdity, nitlier than forfeit one at.^in of their alleged creed to 
the superior reason of common sen?,*. If Greek accentuation is at 
all usetul, why reject it ? and who can deny its utility ? * 

By the w'ay, wx' are informed that the enlarged and improved 
edition or May i ll's Girrk Thccanrns^ supeyntended by Dr. Maltby, 
is to appear with th(‘ Greek un-accentu.itcd. Dr. Maltby’s learn- 
tng hnd judgment arc known to be such, that tins deficiency can 
only be referred to tlic (jnantum of trouble requisite to fill it up. 
'riio drudgery would be considerabh'; but are there not persons 
who^e time and tficnt are less v<'luabie than the time and talent of 
Di. Maltby, who woulds be gl.ul of that part of the undertaking for 
a irlfiln'; coinp-.-ns.iVioti ? Ant! could ih-- be laid out either 

ini'-;e m' railv or more prent ’.hlv ? 

1- J. '. 1 iA ' FAR RAG :> IJDELLL 


:! lins Pyr'cipiur Accoifiann, 

I. ■livi'itllhns \ etubiibsirnl Gnrci x'ribendti ti i non sunt, ut ex anti- 
(jiii- MSi’. .'pi'.ivei. Quia verb lu'dir, ct a itingo tempore, in Grteco- 
i>im libii', tiMiipaiUiir, iu;c suo carcut usu, brovitor quaidam de iis 
monend.i su?n. 

II. /]ci't'itliis Cbt ])roiiunciandi ratio, qua s)dlaba alia in pronunciando 

altoililur, alia deprimiliir. alia inllectitnr ct tnrdiiis trail;tiir; qnod 
invlliMiil /loltr AeceiUlis, .jiijr snnt ires; ) not i (.b*: asccndeii- 

tis vtH'is; fi/vnvh (' ) not.i tle' centleinis; ('irci/ni/fyrus, (" ') nota primo 
a^ce;'^'_lentls, dein dcbcenden:!'-, vocis; eonsLUi, <‘y Acnio ct Gravi; sustl- 
net ct tjuasi circumagit vt>cem, Nomina ab remubica petita videntur. 

III. . S'potest eb',e, vid in lAipyJ ■-.yllalia. tpiale \<>cabulum tiici- 

tur ; vel In pri'iAli.yi,':, quale ; vel m anicpenidtimaf 

qnale 

/v nabf|uam staibltm', nisi in/bw. Onir.is t'niin AcAttusm 
fine vocis fit Ginvi-^ in oiatlorn-, conlc.-vtu • hoc solo modo Gravis scri- 
bitur, alias snbinlelligiuir in syiiabis, t]iubi.. inv J. v,’;.'.'-’, nec Circiwi- 
JlcAHs cst Imiiositus. Sic rur.-ft/ t'L I’l ptioro syllabd hf’bentia 

Acutnniy in postoiiore iutclligiinUtr luiberc (rnret’W .• enjusmodi verba 
ideb VDcautur px^vriva. 

V. Circujtt/lcA'is scribiinr, vel in ultini't, et vocabtdum sic notatum 
vacatur TTifitirTtinyAMoi ; vol iU pcnrJ.'iKi':, Ct vocatur •n^oxi^ic-Trauivor. 

VT. Onniis dlctio ur.um ex liisce irilms Accciiiibus necessarib requi- 
rlt, prxtL»- alitpioL voculas numosyi] ibas, qua* plane accenfu carent j ut 
0 , K, cl, at, cO, [cvx., ovjCi2 *•’> f £?>J Ik, [^4,] «, a'l, tquvindt) sicut deilO- 

lat;) qnum verb pro sir usurpalur, acuiiur, ur et qiumdt) in fine 
periodi pouicur. Acuitur ctiam oC sontentiafti claudens j ut, «ars«/^ij- 


‘ On tU«; buhjiicl of Accents see I’oisou’s Note t.a Mudea, v. t. £mT. 

• • • 
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VII. Non plnre'! prxter unum Aciitum natura habet quacquf vox. 
Quuni tamcn vox aliqua duobus notata est accentibus, prior est natu- 
rails, posterior adsciticius, quern accipit a dictione enclitica, qux turn 
suum accenium amisit. 

VIIT. Sunt autem dictiones enclitic^y quae ettri rcu iyKfiimtt ab indi» 
nantifij diet •• sunt, qu.r in vocem pra'cedentem mclinant, eamque suo 
accentu afficiunt: 

Artie. T«w, r*w, pro Tinej, t» pro rm. 

Nom. Tist T*, indeBnitum per omnes casus et numeros. 

Pronom. juav, ft$Vf (^v»<rAv, ersv, roh erf av, ei, I, fttv, 0 -^ 1 , 

Verb, tpnfirt et ttftt, in toto pvjcsent. Indicat. excepta secunda singular!. 

Adverb, irees, w, TTAv, trofiti/, vart, -nafit. 

Conjunct, n, ys, rat, fet, tfijy, >«>» C''*''!] 

IX. Enclitica, abjecto suo accentu, ultimam pra’cedentis vocis 

acuit, quando oa acutmn habet in antepenultimoy vel circwnjkxnm in 
penultimd ; ut, T«y«$* van. f* 

X. Non tamen semper xejicit Enclitica Accentum, sed retinet ali- 
quando, nonnunquam etiam plane perdit, et non transmittit accentum. 

XI. Retinet Enclitica accentum in Initio membri, vcl etiam singula- 

ris emphaseos gratia; Ut vl dyatvS' oa}, eu e-v riy /<^*y /Saa*- 

iAx’ i pi^et n. Verbum lerr'i quoque in initio membri, aut post 
voculas auKf «xxcc, retinet acutum, sed retrahit cum ad priorem 

syllabani ; ut timt avS^uvast •« X- T. X. «XX’ te-rn’ avK {W<y. 

XIT. Retinet etiam Enclitica accentum, quando ultima in vocabulo 
properispomeno desinit in consonantem duplicem; ut, «f6?xi^ paavf 
tequalis mens. 

XIII. Retinet paritcr accentum Enclitica monosyllaba post vocabu- 
lum paroxjrtonum ; ut ipta^nx irrr Xoy#? »rri. 

XIV. Amittit verb plane accentum Enclitica monosyllaba post 

vocubulum paroxytonum; ut, Xa'yatf ,w«v* rav. Similiter post 

perispomenon; ut, xyxvxf pat. Post oxytonum etiam quidem amit- 
tit; ut, «y«'g rtf ubi pro graw scripto super ponitur aculus^ 

REGULiE GENERALES. 

I. Monosyllaba contracta, et qu®dam wlia natura longa, c^rcum- 

flectuntur; ut yav$, avfy y«i7;, y^xvit rrxlft vxf, rravt vuf, Sed 

brev a, ctl '-nga non contracts, acuuntur; ut,«?, aXs, vovi, 

II. Dissyllaba cum constant ex duabus brevibus, priorem acuunt; 
Ut, X«ye;, ftatof. 

III. Dissyllaba constantia ex duabus longis, pariter priorem acuunt; 
ut, 

IV. Dissyllaba priore brevi, et posteriore longa, itidem priorem 

acuunt; ut, tfxs, Xayav, '' 

V. Dissyllaba, cum sint priore longa natura, et posteriore brevi, vcl 
positione longa, priorem circumflectunt; ut, trSpax, ffUftat, ^ptast xX?(r<;, 
atKat. Quod verb qusedam voculae tales dissyllaba;, ut aimf rebvy, xxi- 
«•!{, acuantur in priore, non verb circumflectantur, Jarry, xxTv*^, 
K, t; X. uti regula generalis poscit; ejus rei ha:c est ratio, quia illx 
sunt propiic dux voces, quarum posterior est enclitica, qu® accentum 
rojicit in pracedentem, ut *>5 «, *«/ ar»{, ral tv*' qua coaluerunt in 
uham* 
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VI. Polysyllaba, ultima longa, acuunt penultimam; ut 

Excipiuntur Attica Me»eXt«$, qu.v, lici!t in ultima sint 

longa, servant tamen accentum in antepenultima, ubi erat in commu- 
nibus, hitnXxti, Sic et lonica; ut, Ahu'ut pro Aintitv. 

VII. Polysyllaba, ultimam habentia brevem, acuunt antepenulti- 
mam ; ut, avi^aiTrtSf uiuAoi, rwriftnoq. 

Excipiuntur qu • dam : 

1. Vocabula quasdam deminutiva ct dvrivata ; ut fcjg/*!*, quae 

retincnt accentum ,in ilia syllaba, ubi erat in genitivo vel dativo primi- 
livi ; ut in^/, », t.X, vut»trKot a tncrruf ab ^rr/* 

ab m 

2. ^ Praeterita Passiva Particip. pt, tjtv,«/*.'»«;, yfygaftfiiyoj* et adjectiva 
verbalia, ut, tuwtws, ygatwrUf. 

VIII. Diphthongi at et « in fine vocum habentur in accentuum 

ratione breves ; ut seu'gwTro;, TvvrT«,tt«», e/***. Excipi solet adver- 

bium dowi. Scd ratio cst, quia oiKot est antiquus dativus pro 
•s'**, in quo supprimltur priepositio tv. Vetcres enim, vocales longas 
non habcntcs, in dat^’is Imjusmodi scribebant«, addentes »ad latus, pro 
quo dcinde u, et i subscribebant; ut TEiLfljOAO', pro tk citi. 

IX. Ewet ov in fine habent circumflexum: ut /3««r;;'eS, ‘ra^retpiou, l^av. 
Excipi solet i^ev adverbium, et Uu exclanratio. Ratio, quod h.- c acu- 
antur, est, ut distinguantur, prius a verbo iJov, posterius a genitivo hv 
nominis <oj Ivlum. 

X. Compositio retrahit accentum ; ut o-e^>e;, if «.rrl%u^. 

Sic particulfe «, tw, ovs, ». t. a. in compositione retrahnnt accentum j 
ut, TflfMT'ls, lUTeSKTOS* TTflfiJtWTfl;, UTTHt^iUTiff «X«y«J, iiXt'/O;’ K<Vi!T4;, 

^VTy.lViiTCf. 

XI. Praepositioncs dissyllaba: quando postponuntur suis casibus, 

retrahunt accentum in priorem syllabam; ut 6ieu iV«* 

pro 7r«g«6 « 7 r« srarjot. 'Am vcro et hoc non faciunt, scilicet Ut 

disiinguatur prius ab vocati\o vocis tim\ rex i posterius ab accu- 
sativo Jovem. 

XII. Composita ex nomine et prxterito medio, cum activam signifi- 

calioncm habent, acuuntur in penuliinui ; ut, h«xiye$, qui de Deo 
loquitur} nvi viuuni byundit; dispenmtnr; «■«<}•- 

rgoipo(* qui liberos aiit ; Tr^svTeToxaj, qutr prinia vice pepcrit; iySvcp^ytSf 
qui pisces edit. Sed cum passive significant, accentum habent in 
iintepcnuUimd ; ut, a piscibus devoratus } primo- 

geuituSf SjC. 

XIII. Genitivus pluralls substantivorum prim.r declinationis cir- 
cumflectitur in ultima : Ratio est. quia contractio est .£olici et 
Jonici etft ; ut ixAintit exXtrecutt ixhnSr 

Sic etiam feminina adjectivorum icrtia declinationis ; ut. qlv;, rif 
itiuSv' c fitXxi, II itcXxtvet, tv> ftiXmviiii’ « r£t 

XIV. Scd adjectiva prima: declinationis, derivata a masculims 
sccund 0 , genitivum pluralem parem habent masculino; ut, i 

tZ* tfyiaiy, q ceyttc, rwv ttyiuv, 

XV. Terti.i* declinationis genitivi, ut dativi dissyllabi, accentum 

habent in posteriorc syllaba j nominatlvi autem, accusattvi et vocativi, 
in priore; ut,_ n vw ‘*7 ‘*'*‘*' X**i*'’f *** 

neti X JC*i^'** X**t*^' * 

Reliqua usu sunt disciinda. , , 
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NO. V. 

C .'.p. U. 

IN GiniPOTiMM KKCE.M. 


.Soyro. 2. 


Pauca sunt, ncc m^igni monicnti cm, qux in nMij'odf’m Il-gern, 
jamdiu annot.'.ta cumIjccloro ccinrnimicaio colo. Oido v:ibUimi 


is erit quern servavic lirKnckiii-!. 


ir/t :fi 


V. so. 

AiiTXVT}< ri rr ; 

STig|«mf absolute positum pro us-.oi rt vcl idcst, 

petentes aliquid vel onnueb, ('\o.'npli i vix, dcfciuli pot'st. l/'.t i 
apiul OEd. Col. (ver. 1091'.) quern cit.U lirunckius, ali.i videlur 
ratio. Ibi Citim cum click ciiorus ijeh', 

ftoXtii <>S rHas Ktii TiTiXiTaii, siguillc.it, ci'cdo, Dclcctor iJils niilii hoc 
conccsburis, vcl ea conditioiie illos amo, ut concedant quod poto, 
nempe ut duplicia auxilia vCiiiant huic urbi et civlbua. Alla lectio 
oTt^eifTi; adhuc detoriorem sensum oHicit. Nobis in nicnnein venit, 

Au'rttvrti '4 tC ; 

id cst, ** metuentes an non acquioscciitcs tali rorum stain ? ” de 
Synizcsl »* »y vide cpite iiotavit Brunckius ad vers. 999. hnjus 
abulat. 

V. 269. K*'i ruvru roi 

MijV xvTii; 

M»jr’ out yvunttcuv 

Rectedicitur yht unit»( Heoro-i ; non recte dicituv \ '-j a timcic 
yutxiy.ut. Et hoc pcrspectum fuit Brui'-tkic', qui t.itnen vulgatum 
deS'iicli*.. Est cui liic legend;;in vidcoiv yv-.J-yx vel Nos 

iiOliim reponi voiuinini y<i; pro -/>,?. J't (piidem Sopliceicm ir.i 
Sci'ipsisic valde probabile e^t. 

Dcdit Brunckius n *>osrtt(£ xiymy anm'manna menm icutas? quo 
quid profecerit noti video j netpie ipse sibi satisfecit. Idem 
postea liberas conjectune quadrigas cfludlt, nullum sc dubitarc 
afiirmans quin Sophocles scripserit j leno et nerspicuo sensu 

Oi/^i ^vtnxeoi i w^.34 T< jw’ n-eiXiv j 

Tu, lector, leniorc rernedio contentus, vovsiculum sic emonda, 

Oyi^< evxjrSijM Xiyftn; 

id est, Nonne inlellcxisti anlea quod im coydarh ut dicam ? 


V. 680. 


-fteoOovireo y r,Hi K rupy/;. 


Multb dilucidior fierct srntentia legendo fMnCo'jTeo pro ^xSoZrety 
quemadmodum infra in hac fabula verbum illud bis usurpatur \ 
sed sic non responderent strophica. Ergo reincdium alibi quscren- 
dum est, Et jam succurrii mihi scribendum esse, 

^ *A^geI/«* y* iVif H 
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*Afi^ev«r« est vKivcvcst, Sic apud Euripidem in Fragm. Eurystlieit 
rui (S^oruv ruj^eii nf^KtrxnTx. Et Suldas J t« vi^itrKazrtTu 

*«< utir Ixtrdfftuf i^xy. nx^a^uyfAKrait Se vrdyrx fUTru. 

V. 1019. Ka} Ktjf i <pvt,a%rS jKsjSjy/'i * 

T« »hh«rgiaf,(.iym, iliquit Sclioliastes, y-xt fth clfcttv- eVi v**? ye«i^M 

ixvriy. Scd adjcctivum ut credo, Articulum non admittit-; 

jieque si adniittat, video ut talis sensus inde elici posbit. Legezi- 
dum opiiior 

Kxi 7r«5 0 e| Ifreu rS fcti^ivx ; 

id est, T» ^vo-xfTh vcl, ut vulgatun]^ vertit Brunckius, ^'KO- 

modd f^enuhsc et non grnuissc idem sit ? 

V. 127f>. dXX' ouiv u.:>.ai 

' ^xXxi^y.i x'lUxTeis ST:yy5ra. 

Verisimiliter mppiilc Brunckius dnas r-s a I’octa hlc dcsignari, 
scilicet, iir'xxy fl^^oga/, humorcm c.v ocidis manantemy et x-xXx^xy 
ui^xvuiy ^tandincs sanij;uinis. Unde cquidem conjeccram legen- 
duiii esse ^ 

xXX' t*tXxi 
^xXn^ti d' xtfiUTiiiy eriy'/sT*. 

Scd feliclus Porsoiius, 

^aiXxTx 6' xifAXT6vr<r myyiTo. 

V. 1.721'. XiJTga? fcJijSyis XtvFinr'y OiS’iVave iStl, 

*'Os Tx y.XtW xtvtyfiX'i’ r(S»y xxi y^xTiTr/ii qy 
*^Oo-TJ? ev ^i^Xai araXiVw* xxi ru^Xti 

e<rov KXii^oitx 'duy^i 0/i>ifiy. 

Vorslculus tertius non bene cum reliquis cohcerct. Reponit 
igitur Musgravius 

Ov T,j eu ^6? txfov rK'f rvy/.^; sTioAf-T^v ; 

Quem gnis non civium cum fclicilulis invidid aspexit ? 

Scd vulg.ito propius legeS, 

‘ Oy TK 5rfl>.«rA'v vxi rvy.xt, f,Tio>i6,v:v 

Qjtcm ef foy fnnas enjus gnis non ch innty et ext. 

In Prometlieum. 

V.,8<S 1. (pfimv ci CBffixiiJV U't (t-a;, 

TltXxtr'/lx fi;A'iy.T4i‘v 

^xydvTXi vuy7i^i»i>v^*iT» ^^ciFU. 

Ill his verbis pnecipua diiricnlras c\ eo oritur, quod duploK 
dativus ab uno verbo regitur. Ouidni igitur lollatur ista difRcultai 
locum ita legciidi), 

®?0!fly 5: V|»< 

rJtXxa-y'x *5 Sei-JT*; O^X^Krirtv 
* 'A^ics SxftyjiX yvr.riP^6v^>irx f^Kdi. 

id est, negaJut dcua vt corporihm snix frimilury scd Tara Pelasga 
ea cxripiet Fa'ininci Mantis yiocfurnd audacid domiia. Axftiyrx pro 
vulgato S«tt!yTvy exhibetur in Cod. a BuUerocollato. A«,ubr<»( quod 
dedit Blomfield est ex conjectura Paiiwii.. 

In Supplices Virgines. 

V. Oix tvit^trtr r« uh jit* xi^av x^triv. 
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metro repugnaty cum formetur 'ex xflwf KtK^'Uuf tttK^lfuu. 
Exexnplum hujus vocis ex Nonno citat Morellus, 

’£$ ilavot irt^oTfASTM*. 

Lego itaque hot loco, 

OvH, TO ftH ft Illf^OV KftTH*. 

V. 679, Znrec fisyx* rtCoyrtfi*, 

T«» ^S¥tO¥ df V7n^T»T0tf 
* O.; oeeXim lofAv «imt¥ o^6o7. 

Voces At* vni^reeror Librariis deberi credo. Rescribo 

T0> fi^OTUV 

Of irtXiS ¥9/UM etttreoy i^fot 

V. 702. Ev^Kfto* y ET<fea«(y * 

MoZar», hal t uetSoi. 

Lego, Robortello atque aliis partim prseeuntibus^ 

Evpuftos d im $uf*otf 
MovtSL* KxtoiiT* uoiiei. 

V. 783. 'lot yet fioviiTi^ £>^(K«y r^etf, ^ 

Versus monente Fauwio ab Aiitithetico dissidct, quare legit quidem 
ille 

*I«i y» 0ov*if ivitKoo viZotf, 

£t earn lectionem Hesychii auctoritatc defendlt Butlerus. At in 
Grammaticse rudimentis docemur nomina iniparisyllabica in <s et 
v;, si excipias acutitona non contracta, formare vocativum o.iigu- 
larem in t et v. Itaque legendum opiiior 

'!*) yi ^ovii Toiii^iKot o-iZxf. 

CANTABRIGIESSIS. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


As Dr. Clarke has not replied to Mr. Bellamy’s remarks in your 
former number, which seem now to be brought to a conclusion, 
I take the liberty of occupying a page or two on his Essay 'upon 
Gen. c. t. V. 26.—His assertion that he has rejected any precon¬ 
ceived opinion of his own will not appear accurate to those, who 
know that the opinions concerning the Trinity here developed are 
the old exploded errors of Noctus and Sabellius, and which were 
revived after a lapse of many centuries by Emanuel Swedenborg.— 
His f^ars concerning a ,Deist’s ridicule are surely misplaced j that 
surely can be no argument to a Christian, particularly to one who 
makes God pray to himself—(Compare John c. 17. with p. 318, 
9. of Mr. B’s. essay) Now as to his Hebrew Criticisms, what 
is said about 'IDK'H amounts to nothing but this: the word 
properly and strictly mqans to say or speak, but the word of a 
superior to an inferior amounts to a command ; it may not then 
improperly be translated the Lord commanded^ for the Lord said \ 
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especially as the Lord can speak but to an inferior. Still as he 
transl'ates the word Commanded to prove that the words were 
spoken not to the persons of the Trinity, but to inferior agents, 
and in so doing assumes that which he sets out to prove, his 
argument is illogical, being a petitio principii. First let him show 
that these words were spoken to ministering angels, and then we 
will allow die change of said into commanded not to be improper; 
His assertions respecting are not only yrithout found¬ 

ation, but make several passages unintelligible, unless we are 
to believe with him the verb to be passive, and yet to translate 
it as if it -were active. As the points are the addition of 
Jews 500 years after Christ, with all the disputes of Christians, 
and their application of the old Testament before them, they 
cannot be regarded as unprejudiced. Nor should any person avail 
himself of them, farther than producing them as the opinion of 
the Masorites.—^'Tq^tally therefore disowning their authority, the 
word in question may be either 1st person plural, future aedve, 
the third person singular, perfect passive, or 1st person plural, 
future passive. Nothing but the sense of the passage can guide 
our choice, and respect should be paid to ancient versions, especi¬ 
ally the Septuagint, it having been made before the birth of our 
Lord, and therefore before these discussions arose. It is therefore 
unlike the points an unobjectionable witness of ancient readings. 
But not to harass your readers with a subject so often discussed, 
I will confine my observations to the Pentateuch. Now the word 
occurs in Gen. ch. 1. v. 26. cli. 11. v. 4. Exod. ch. 19. v. 8, 
ch. 24. V. 3. 7. Numbers ch. 32. v. 31. lu all which 
passages the Septuagint have translated it by jroi)j<ra>aiv or Tfjnjrojtwv, 
nor does Holmes exhibit any various readings worth notice, except 
that a very defective MS. numbered 59. has iroi<r».as53t in Exod. 
19. V. 8. and it also appears, that the Hebrew MSS. used by them 
had in Gen. ch. 2. v. 18. and cli. 3.5. v. 3. which they 
also translate by votvitj-uiixsv. Whoever will take the trouble of 
con.sulting even our English version, will p-'rceive that the mode of 
translation chosen by the Septuagint is the best, and in several 
instances the only one which can be used. And although Mr. 
B’s « It shall be done,” may in some instances be sense, yet, even 
then, it is not the literal translation, but a substitution of his own. 
It is true we are frequently obliged by the context to do this, but 
ihat cannot be allowed in a case where appeal is made to the 
literal meaning, and where the whole vis of the argument turns 
upon what tense, mood and voice the verb in question is to be 
taken. 

In Gen. ch. 11. the common translation is, let us make us a 
name, properly, we will make us a name, for if 3d person praeter 
passive, it would be, a name hath been made, or if 1st person 
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plural Future passive, we shall be mifde a name. Common,sense 
shows us which we must prefer here. In Exod. ch. Jf). v. 8. the 
people promise^ to do what the Lord commanded, here we have 
« All tliat tlio Lord hath spoken—we will do,” or, it hath been 
.done, or we will be made, wdiich very words again occur in Exod. 
2J. V. 8. 7. and Mr. Bellamy’s « shall be done ” is not the literal 
translation of whether it be in Kal or Niphal, but is a 

gloss and gratuitous assumption not fairly rendered, for it is 
rendered as the literal meaning of the w ords in Niphal, whereas 
niKVJ in Niphal must be either third person singular praetor, and 
there signifies it has been done, or first person plural future, when 
its signification is. We will be made. The same may ho said of 
Numbers 32. v. 31. and the children of Gad, and the cliildren of 
Reuben answered saying, As the Lord hath said unto tliy servants, 
so will w’c do. But the very connexion in Gen. 1. v. 26. obliges 
us to conclude the verb to be plural, and Go<} said w'c will mak<j 
man in our ijnagc after our likeness—which is explained after¬ 
wards by—so God created man in his imago. In the image of God 
created he him. I aver these w'ords to be t!ie literal translation of 
the Hebrew. Yet Mr. Bellamy tells us that “ :iS ISloses in this 
narrative v/as speaking with the people, he informed them that 
God created man in Uicir image, viz. in our imago, says Moses, 
which image he obviously applies to themselves.” Obviously 
indeed ! But has Genesis any appearance of a tale toid to a multi¬ 
tude ? has it not rather every mark of an historical composition to 
be read and not addressed to a public body ? Nay, w'oro tli'> case 
as stated by Mr. B. hloscs would have said in your image—bosiilcs, 
God, in ordering the creation of man, would order it after a pattern 
then existing, and the very next verse wc sec again declares, that 
the image after w'hich Adam w'lis created was not that c»f the Jews 
in the desert, but of God—In the image of (jod created he him. 

This construction therefore of Mr. Bellamy’s is delusive ajid 
forced, in a degree unparallclled except by some other So'cinian 
interpretation. Hebrew scholars will find no difficulty in what 
he has said concerning the plural form of Elohim. Of the three 
words he alledges in this tract to be all singular, the first D'Ql!/ 
is properly plural, St. Paul having informed us of three heavens at 
the least, the secojid D'JE) may as well be plural, although there be 
no singular of it, as divitije in Latin and riches in English. It is 
a strange doctrine that because a word has no singular, therefore il 
must be singular itself. As to D'lSO there were an Upper and 
Lower ./Egypt; of course the word is properly plural as with us, 
the Indies, the Sicilies. TJie usual Socinian parade of texts 
teaching the Unity of God affects those only who deny that 
Unity. 

Jn p. 316. he says << Neither could an infinite and incomprehen* 
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sible joeing be an object^of oilr worship, unless he condescended to 
manifest himself in human form, because there would be no object 
for our adoration to which may be replied ; God is a Spirit, 
and although I can form no idea of a Spirit, having never seen one, 
still can I worship God, as I believe eternity which I cannot 
comprehend. In p. 318. we are told that as the soul dwells in man, 
so the Godhead was the father who dwelt in Christ. This ^gain 
is an ancient error, that Jesus Christ had the Godhead instead of 
a soul. The Athanasian Creed, compiled for the purpose of 
providing against all possible errors concerning the Trinity, says, “of 
a riasonablcr soul and human flesh subsisting.” Several more 
unscriptural and heretical expressions occur, to refute which it 
would only be necessary to copy authors in the possession of most. 
But if Mr. Bellamy is seriously disposed to revive and defend the 
old, obsolete, and long-abandoned errors of the Anthropomor- 
phites, and Sabelli;ms, he ought in fairness first to remove the 
arguments which anciently drove thc:e Heresies out of the world, 
and not attempt to palm them now on us covertly as the 
doctrine of our Church; see p. 316. ad ealeem, and 318. ad 
medium. And should ho be inclined to make this attempt, permit 
me to recommend to his notice Bull’s Defensio Fidei N. which I 
promise him will aft'ord not a little employment to such as will 
fairly study it,-.md not, as Dr. Priestley, look it through only. 

I must take the liberty before I conclude of noticing the ex¬ 
pressions of Sir W. Drummond, in your 7th Num. “They 
(serpents) crawl upon their bellies, and cat the dust, without having 
a suspicion that their guilty progenitor walked erect, talked 
Hebrew to Eve, and fed upon apples in Paradise,” with some other 
sentences betraying some levity on a subject important to all, and 
considered as sacred by most. 

IV. JR. dc B. 


Critical and Explanatory Itiinarks on the Uippolytus Sfepkane- 
2dtorus s li'ith .Strict ares oji the Emotes of Professor 

V. 1, IloXXYj fxiv iv iSpcTOici, xcvx 
* xixXyiiiui H'j-xgiif r stm' 

oVoj T3 irlvTOu Tf^acva;y r 'u-lrXxvrtxiCv 
valovciv gT<rw, opx'jTSS 
Tou; fi.lv (re^ovras rdfj.u ‘jrpsa-^iuao xgurr,, 
oiPaXXto 8’, olroj ^povoOcriv sJj fte-ya. 

The Professor here cites several instances of being used in 

the supposed sense of esse. But, as tlie author of tlie article on <he 
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Professor's edition of the HippolytuSt <in the British RevieWt No. V. 
has well observed, the verb is never used in tliis the supposed sense, 
but inith a refercMB to Jame and character : (I by no means approve 
the spirit, in wliich tliat article is written, but let ns render unto 
Casar the things that are Ceesar*sJ : hence then we may lay down 
tills canon, that can never be so usedf bnt token it is sp- ken of 

persons^ as is justly observed in the Review of this Play in the British 
Critic for July 1812. p. 561. where other instances of are 

cited. But what will the Professor say, when I bohily assert, that 
this passage of the Hippolytus is not to be classed among those cases, 
where this verb can be supposed to have the sense of esse at all ? The 
ingenious author of the Critical- ISiotice of the llippolytm^ inserted in 
the Class. Journ, No. IX., has alone entered into the meaning of the 
passage, yreiwflwi licet omnes criticif dicam quod sentio : his words lire 
these: “ Ita hsec distinguit M., at distinguerc debuit sic, hitf mox 
^v^»nv r «cr«, dein ixUv ut sensus csset, /vgo, humani generis patens 
dea neque uno nomine celebrist Venus nominor ab omnibus^ gnkunqne 
intra caelum et mare habitant^ (DU sc. superi ct /nferiy) et qiiicnnque 
intra fines Atlanticos habitant lucem soiis videntes^ (sc. mortales) : 
male igitur statuit M. KiKMftxi' hoc quidem loco significare sumj* 
I must confess, that I cannot construe the passage, as it is pointed by 
Professor Monk; and yet the other interpretation is so simple, that I 
should be surprised that it had not occurred to other critics, if I did 
not know, by my own experience, that it is one thing to know the 
meaning of every word in any particular passage, and another thing, 
to know the meaning of the passage itself. 

V. 77. etiSsog bs TOTcufjiluKri k*itsuh bpoixoig. 

The whole passage, of which I trust tliat I have, in my Classical 
Recreations^ given the most satisfactory explanation which has yet 
been given, (as, indeed, Dr, Parr frankly confessed to me,) is thus 
transited by Muretus, in his Var. Lectt. 1. viii. c. 1. p. 172. 
Edn. Ruhnken. 

Tibi hanc carojlnm dita nexil nn fero, 

Aptam e virenth pratali intonaa coma: 

Quo netjoc protervnm pastw unquam inieif pecus, 

Ncqne fateis ujujuam renit acies improbte. 

Apis umflores cere libat intefcros. 

J’nris htmestus quos rigat hjmplm Pudor, 
lilts, tntiffisfri quos sine opera, perpetem 
Natura (Incuit ipsa trmpnremtutm, 

Pus carpi te illiiic: imprabis autem nqfas. 

At tu uuretB rtpim rinculum conue 
Arnica suscipr, piaquud porgit munus. 

Thus it seems that Muretus understood the word ettittf in the same 
sense, in which it was understood by Brunck, who is quoted in th§ 
Class, Jour, No. IX. p. 199. in tlie Critical iSiotice of Monk's Hip- 
polytus. 

V. 140. (Tw yap evfisof, Z kouftce, 

■7t’ ex llavosf eW 'Exurag, 

^ (repvoiv Xogw^avrav, 

1] peirpog ovqtletg ^oiTotEiov. 
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on the Hippolytus Stephanephorm, 

« IJygin. L 2. c. 28. Hit etiam dicitur, cum Jupiter Titanet 
oppugnarety primus ohjecisse kostibus terrorem, qui panicus appellaturf 
ut ait Eratosthenes : Panicis terroribus similem originem dat Polyanu$ 
Stralag. i. c. 2. quod caput, excitatis Polyaeni descripsit 

incertus auctor Libelli de fncredib. ab Leone Allatio vulgati c. xi,: 
monuit Cornutus de N, D. h\yi<r^xi rxfx^eis Txf xipniUve xxt 

«>oy«u$: aliis lleeiriKa vocantur Vcl n»:»f ififearx, ut in. Scholio 

Theocr. ex Codicc Gencvensi edito a Casaub. in Lecf. Theocr, p. 258.; 
Panici tcrroris divinitus object! meminit aliquoties -Eurip. in Med* 
V. 1172. Ilipp. V. U<2. Rheso v. 35. ; non quidem Panicos appellans, 
istiusmodi terrores ex incerta causa exercitibus incussos mcihorat jam 
Thu c yd. 1. iv: c. 12,5. ubi notatDuker. et 1. vii. c. 80. K»i iratn 

er^XToTtiaiit y-aMirrx reii ftsyirrotf* kxi ^ttfutra lyyino^xif fltAA#; 

71 Kui » tVKTI Tl Kxi jrO>itfAMS, Ml 6V 

Uvrn: luculentum exemplum tcrroris Panici Galatis prope Delpho» 
divinitus sic incussi, ut in furorem prope versi se invicem conficerent» 
ubi praebct Pausanias, 1. x. p. 853. » rp inquit, rpirvt 

fftTrirmi Uxtixif’ r» xlrixf cviitfudf ^sif4sfT» be. T«i/Tou (lldew; nempe} 
yiyviriui.** Koppiers^s Obss, Philolos- c. x. in EratostheneOf p. 
121. Lug. Bat. 1771. 

V. 445. K'jvpii yup ou tpoprjrov) ijv ttoXAjj pup. 

The Professor says here: “ Mss. et Edd. ante Valck., qui 

e Stobaeo Lxr. p. 386. 30. p. 239. Grot. repoEU.it spa^nrox, recte; hunc 
enim loquendi modum adamavit Eurip.; vid. supra 108. Orest, 226. 
228. P/ieen, 367. 385. 976.: ubique subauditur : tritissima 

sunt hujus structurse exempla apud Latinos Trisie lupus stabuUs* 
Dulee satis humor, Variumy et mntabile semper Femina.** Either 
or v^SyfMt, may be understood: thus in a passage of Heliodo- 
rus, cited by the Professor on v. 408. we have, »u» tvmrus tZeOi 

fF^ZyfAx aTTu6f*nrs*, xxi i^ilxt feirxf ip* ixeirt^x Xx/x/ixto^ ** Repone mcL 
Xxe-TSf Kxi ifi^Kmxoi vf>Syfix n xti^xiroi —illud autem v^Zyftx venustatis 
Grseex cst: Lucian, in Asinoy vfxyfxx tuMrxp^iv^rofy hospesy est res 

quam nemo magnopere curat .• Hcliod.-: Aristoph. Eccees, v. 441. 

yuvaljtsi 8’ elvxi Tpuyp^ voupoiJTixov.’* 

Toui^’s Emendationes in Suidam, vol. i. p. 23,4. Edn. 1790. If I 
remember rightly, Stobxus has the following passages from Hippo- 
damus and Sthenidas: Barixtm pin yif tupipecro* xfXypxy mi ivr^u- 
Xxxret vni xyf^xirttxs again, xvrx fuv w ^xriXuXy X(^f^ 

Tiy xxi xiixtpta^f ttriy mi iian^^iXxr iutrxTafy SvrripixraP 

xvt^ux-m. 1 add, too, me following passage; a-apat n 

T «5 -ut hie ^ Cicerone negotmn positum putat M. A. Mure- 

tus V, L, II. c. V. aptius respondet Ovidii ex Panto u, Ep, vii. 37. 

• 'Res timida est omnis miser: 

Martial. X. Ep, 59, 

Res est imperiosa timer : 

quod in talibusloquendi formis solet omitti, XS^I^ etiam apud 

veteres adest: in Eur. Orerfc v. 70. xtra^aa XiV^ ivrrvxJ* ^ipaf : in 
Platonis /one, p, 534. B. xavpat xv^f** arain'rss irriy xx) irriiya* xai ii^ar : 
apta quaedam dedit Koen. ad Gregor, rfe Dial, p. 150.*' Valckenaer*s 
Adnotationes in Adoniams, Theocr, p. 3. 
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The two passages of Virgil, cited byi Professor Monk^ 

Triatc lupus stabuliSf 

- —. rarium et mutubile semper 

' ^eminay 

though they are generally considered as analogous instances, are 
nothing to the purpose ; for the noun animal is understood in botli 
passages : “ Tac. Ann. i. c. 46. Dum palrest ct plehem^ invalidn et 
incrmiatCiinctatione^ficta ludificelur,{or inermin animaliaf* E. PalairePs 
Thesaurus Ellipsiwn Latinurum, Londini 1760, p. 31.: the same 
remark, if I remember rightly, is made by Sanclius, in his Minerva : 
in the following passage the ellipse is supplied, Natura homo munduin 
dique dedans animal e^ty Seneca F.p. 

I shall conclude these observations with remarking another j'lirasc 
of less rare occurrence, for the U'>e of the Student: — “ T«i 

flrg«Tasi jroA<«j, : pcrmuk'i qiiidcm dantur simllia, 

.qualia prostant ad Euiap. Pheru. nonnulla p. 71.; vix qnicquam 
tamen reperietur, quod ad hanc clegantiam accedat; fAi'acrTov 
X.^nu! in Meleagro dixit Sophocles apud Lucian. T. iii. p. -137.: hinc 
tta-xifiTrn est ap. Suld. in v. in Aristfiph. T^ps. 

V. 1030. fciyae tIij : Traxyux fii'/x (ppexroi, Ct simllia, dcdit 

Toup. Emmid. in Suid. in. p. ill.; proplus accedit I'lautI, Satis 
scitum Jifum mnlierisy \n Mcrcaiur. i\\ i\. L. C. Valckcnaer’s 

Ticcent Idyllia Thcocr. p. 146. “ Xitxipavirxi i^ee^av^, faiyx T< 
verba hscc pttyx n pggias illud innuant, majores solito et ingentes I'uisse 
easdem ceroasy qu« etiam,mox majores taurisy pde-^rcHi ^ Txv^ai dicun- 
tur; x^iaf enim idem ibi, quod et <juem postremuni linjus loci 

sensum egregle illusti at pracclarus cam in rem ap. A then, locus 
1. XV. p. 677. ubi de Mauro leone ab Hadriano prosirato ait, ©» 
iusr» T«» 9rX%e-iav T»f AtSvtiv *» uwinyM o ' 

ftiyx x^utt arr», belluam ingentem {atp-eat monster of a lion'] ; immo 
haud aliter de ingenti apro, Crtcsi temporibus Mysoruni agros 
vastante, dixerat itidem Herodfitus, 1. i. c. .36. b rf Mvo-im Ovf^vfawf 
<rw 5 yt'nrxt ftiyxy nper ingens : adco, ut ab utroqiie illo auctore 
de apro ac leone insignis magnitudinis clicatur ftsy* x^.;*», quod hie de 
majoribus solito cervls a Calliniacho similiter dicitur, t. ; 
qua! locutio ctrtcroquin ab Herodoto ea in re adhibita, p.\y<£ x^f*’* 

pro magno apro crat quodammodo Atticis propria : unde i« x^P^ 
fvKTuy pro fi/urat dixit AvisLoph. ah initio alibi rov •Khxx.avs- 

pro v^^xuauiTx, Erplit. p. 3.36. ct »«>.«» Ta TirSlm ’exni> sell 

pulcras habes mammtllasy Lyshtr. p. 840.: adde Julian. Imper. Orat. 

* Tims ill the Prometheusj v. 31. 

»V* o5t» ^iwvnv, oSt' Toi/ fif j:'J7 

.. . . . . . < 

Stanley (witli uiiiny other critics) is mititakcii, when he cites 47o-xaasau 

aiialogons instance: l>r. Bntier well observes, ** Mihi qnnleni minus recto vide* 
tw prnvocwre ad Sept ', Th, v. 103. illnstris Stauioi., alia est eiiim figuradictionis; 
hie syllepsis, illic catachr^sis.'’ 'ihie verl* (Ixavcq is implied after fu/vb: Giaco* 
nicllins cites in the note upon this pa.ssage several instances, to which Uic student 
would do well to attend: he,' who wishes for more examples, will find them 
abundantly supplied in my Critical Remarks on detached Pasmtges of Demo»thene$y 
inserted in tlie Class. Joum. Nos. 111. and V. : and be may also consult my Class. 
Rest. p. 143. 
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yf. p. S9S« 0 n’oToy Ti 7 i(i« 0»«3 TO gualc sit iUud nufaeti** E. Span* 
heiui’s Obss. in Hymn, in Diau. p. 201. Ultrajecti 1697. 

V. 4jiJ. 0!roi fj!,3v o5y ts tcSv '?r5e?k««Tf^eov 

S^OViTlVy U'JToi T slciV h p.'J'j<TCtli «c<. 

The following conjecture is not noticed by tlie Professor: Locu- 
tioncm a ftova-ttii uvai df poetis, vel etinm historicis intelligit Eustath. 
:id IL B. p. 262, 2. 198, 80. hue respiciens, wVtj e» t», ** Mvftr 
^garvTretxeueTiOf T6, h' ifttv os ui) h pttvTctts t’lui’ o origi 

a-oinTiJy Tw» tt'TchS^ ^.oyim .Processor Monk. No 

notice is taken of the conjecture of the ingenious, I add, the learned, 
G. WakeftelJj upon this paS'.agc, whose noil* is as follows: 1 2'im, 
c. ix**. V. lo. T«vT« uiMrstf er rovreti UOi: sic I^atini, ut exempli gratia, 
Horatius, epaem non intellexcrunt editores, 

Ilium fiirltithi socra, sieui mi'ua fsf mos — 

AVav/o ifU'd meditam niifftirum, tntusin illis: 

Ita, me jahonle, tilslinguendns est iste loc.; si eniin mos erat illi, unde 
JiuU’? R flani!, ergo sivnl jiums esl mos ad se<pienti.i; nam modest© 
dicit sv‘nuiil io/cre nf^-ditari nisi nugas ; ef Jam . ivlco Asetnsium hanc 

projivlotalom perspexisse :-He.s)ch. emat nlabo, IVP; yima-Kwr Vs-o y<- 

9»s-xwvi scien.'-f i. e. scias ; nam, secaiuluiu j\n:moniurn, fr?* pro 
yt\i.‘j ; nostcr vero, i'r»* y.'isi/: unde el'ganu.-ime Paul, ad J^!ph, 


1 . O. T0;.ro '‘’i9 

* "» 


o-fi yttii ; si fiiunekil ncu cffiigisset memoriam 


h.cc \v‘nu-)t.ts, rectius ad liiinc modum cora:iiaiisset pi’Ocul dubio 
'riicocihi oct.ivum Epigramina, 

itvSiX'ffi, TTiv's’ i'g’IV 

i^Jr xui :o; ov cevc-.^i : 

minus cleganicr rom adniinislral:at "^rou]!.; hoc autcin, quod nos 
oiferimns, undeqnaque venustiim ct Svracusani ingonio dignissi- 
muniflf I had met with this passage < ai ,'icr, I should have added 
it to my itply to Sidneyensis, insevred in the last Niimln r, relative to 

tlie syiU.iK of IVt’j].Apluliomns Ptv.iifmn. «AX’ h rouToti dt i 

fl-etij, s]{ (i^tTs) —rg.i>-7£^srae» : XeiU'ph. dyi'itp. ill. init. a fUv 

Kvg «5 sv rewrat; el alii n^m raro : mihi displicct vulgata lectio 
Hi})pol. Eur. V. 4.52. ; sic leiitalnsu. 


CIVTMC T iiJ-IV iV tX'.OTXli UU 


Optime loco convenit receptus ’nZ uvrai smsus ; vitlc qua: de h. v. dixt- 
mus in seel. 27.” Silva Crilica, jil. iv. p. 197,f!,9. liut the emenda^ 
tion of the lUppoIytus is unnecessary. 

. 4-h(). sinv s frrtf.oai, xi'* ///yoi S-AaT>;|j»oi. ^ 

Tlie Prnlessor here cites hiorace : “ Quivis comparablt lloratianum 

P'.p. I. 1. 33. 

rcrrft armitia, mheruque cupidiitc pcdiis ? 

Sunt rerha et voces, tptihus hvnc hnire dok.reoi 
• Piitish, et nuigHaai tuorhi depmerc purtem.” 

So too does Murotus in his Var. I.cclt, 1. /. c. 4. p. 13. Edn. Ruhn- 
ken Lug. Bat. 1789., wlio makes a very proper distinction between 
the passages: « Non tamcn uterque idem intcllexit; nam ilia de 
magicis carminihus^ hie de sermonibus pbilosapbicis loquitur, a quibus 
vera omnium morborum animi petenda modteina est: quanquam si 
quis Eurip. quoque idem kut aAPujytfji'ssy ti»« signlficare voluisse 
censcat, libentcr me socium ipsius sententite ascripserim; gauJet enim 
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poeta ille ejusmodi sententiis, que ^leque a populari consuetudine 
discedant, et philosophicum tamen intra se aliquid occultent.’* 

I here also add the following Note of Muretus, which proves that 
ttxitff like find of which I spoke in my Ciaisicai Recrea- 

iionSf p. 388 —40. is a middle term : Signihcationis ambiguie ver- 
bum esse honorentf tradidit Gellius; idque probavit his verbis ex 
O’^^.tione Q. Metelli Numidici de triumpho suo. Qua in re quanto 
universi me unum antestatis^ tanto vobis, quam mi/iif majorem ivjuriam 
atque contumeliam Jacitf QuiriteSt et quanto probi iujnrinm Jacilius 
accipiunty quam alien tradunt $ tanto tile vobisj quam mihiy pejorem 
konorem habuit : nam me Hnjuriam Jerrey vos Jacere vuft, Quirites j ut 
hie conquestioy istic vituperaiio relinqmtur: eodem 'autem rfiodo 
Graeci quoque cum fere injamive ac turpiiudinis significatione 

ponatur, nonnunquam tamen pro gloria accipiunt, ut» 

xotXiv ye /aoi Touvubo; i^cttveUKrag, IPhati. v. 828.] 

Et <9)j/3ai; KctXXuTTOV ovsiioSf 

Et xaXov y Svsi^os rco vscoot) vvfi^ico : 

sed et xXttf nonnunquam in malam partem accipfitur, idque non ex co 
tantum intelligi potest, quod apud Homerum sxpe legitur xaXe$ 
xXiosy ut ex CO conjiciamus esse etiam aliquod xAi'es eu xxXot : sed multo 
magis ex hoc Euripidi versu, quern apud ipsum dicit Helena, 
ouww viy ‘EAsvjjf uiap^poy eS/.?Te xAeoj 

Var. Leelt, 1. vi. c. 18. p. 139. 

To the instances, similar to the htpdx^fti nv yitli> in 

Ep. /. ad Tim. c. vi. 5. cited in the 258th and the 487th pages of my 
Classical Recrealionsy 1 add the following passages ; 

** Plutarch, in Agide p. 820. ph fix<riXtv( avto? turn ^aipfetiTt 
rti* : in N. T, 1 Tint, vj. 5. t«» m-r [^I have in^ the 

Class. Recr. p. 497. cited .®schylus’s Choeph. v. 209. Kicrx<pie^i»] 
(cf. 2 Tim. HI. 8. ubi KXTi^txfpiyot tc» mui*), ub' ex Eunapio, ^if^tx^/usng 
rh y«tr dedit doedss. et pi. Rev. Alberti, Herodian. 1. ni. c. 10. «i 
ftiy -r» ^ttipfu^ayrt l Xenoph. 1. IV. Mt06tt^fiiyM inri jc^oytg revf 
iq>6xXp»vsy quod ipsum iEUan. V. H. 1. vi. c. 12. ii»(ps«t^^yxt rxf 
iira T^f xK^xTaxac-ias.” P. Horrei Obss. Crit, in Scriptores quosdam 
Cr. Histortc. p. 73. , 

I add, too, the following passage upon the use of in the 

sense of mixture ; ** ifci^uy » /xt^iaff A1£<I>&E1PEN : hac potestate 
occurrit Gen. c. xxxiv. 5.: add. comm. 13.’* Abresch’s Animadvv. ad 
Hespeh. quadam Loea in the Misc. Obss. T. ni. p. 274-. vol. v. 

Upon the use of Kr««Te$ in the sense of incantationy in the Hipp. 
V. 318. 

pibv eif eiraxTow 9n](My^g i^Sgwp Tmg ; 

Upon which I have touched in the Class. Recr. p. 401. I add Hesyf 
chius: ** br«y«jwtyx, rat ixxxiiffmy t^apuuiy (j xxxrnttKXy forte scripserat 

Hesych. Kr«ywy«, ixxylfuftcy T«i- Abresch in Misc. Obss. vol. vr. 

T. II. p. 397. 

EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 


Trin, CoU. Cam. July 3, 1812* 
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POSMA NUMISMATE )tNNUO DIGN^ATU3i, ET IN' 
CGRIA CANTABRIGIENSI RECITATUM, 

ODE GRyECA. 


Crinetuque timendi 

'Sideris, et tcrris mutautcm re^a Cometen. iMcan* Phartalj X< 5S9 

Tils ^porwv, or !» vu$ft.ivcev uvaret 
yaax (reierai, ^ofiov o>j ^0j3s*T«i, 
eitropwv opOotlcrt xopett; Sojxov yup^v- 

-o6p.s.vov ^AiZct ; 

Tij ou ^p^<ret vstlov $u?Ji<T<rar 
Bvcrirvoois rapotra’opt.svov wootitnv, 
xu\ x'J^ivZov sx ,3«0la;v a^uctrov 

STtvet xs^aivuv ; 

<^su yevog (^airwv uXuov’ (/.strstiuti 
Ss/SsTf ^povToig otxspetp^vov a^a5, 
x»i xoLTUiQairtv crrepovoLv rs 

Ssivgy xtirav. 

h> y^§ ougavolcrt Seog xuStfrai, 
mireg uv&geoTrot pts\opue<rOix nayrif, 

05 r smrvsvMV avsfMig xu^spv^ 

■ffvevpku St/sAAaj. ' 

alh a^Qirog Tpo^i[t,uv Si* cuotv 
dalf^ovog ^oira ouvouriSf 7reepo0(fct 
h xKu^'Mveariv jreAayouj fi.xxpu'is r ««J- 

-Aflticriv ’OA'J/A?rou. 

itiag up* oZv xAwT«7<riy Zp>v<av 

afji.?pccg fieXiJ^so ^Ki^otpov ^auvStgy 
Sinrsg oyp^ utrvof xotrs^si, Omv rs 

/xrjveg Apto^Sot j 

MS iS*) tog yeya$ev tSwy 0 voiptuv 
aXiov itsilovru 'ngotronroy Aovg, 
xu) ^ipovr* stit cojWMVOu ^ti^gaiV 

acrsrsToy pityAav* 


VoL. VI. No. XII. 
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Poema, 


rig Ss xtug^ioiv (^ojSoy Iflirostcev, 
si irat* axr)f * exrtrufMva <rxoTsiv»v 
KTpaivoVf Xaieiis Krt vkrttig eXxst 

' vuxTu v^amv ; 


TOUTO JU.8V fio(Uju.9urr9v iSsiv* jSpgrwy Ss 
vXsTov lx9rXi](ra'e(? ^gtvatSf w xofJiMTOCf 
og rtoLv TSfAvstg othv h (JLScrot<nv 

otiSsgog a(rrpoig. 


^Ipt fMlf (Tg/SatOTOV* 

ours yag Suvaroio trxfiu, 

ev6* vvep^arov rrourmg c^vog 0yae- 

_ - . _ 


Ttou TtVf avfl|aiffoi,* xsylcoo’iv aXfi«| 
svdaA^y av’ a»«v o^ars; ttov Ss 
uiTwy aypovg Amev trrsgsvToig 

ev j^dovi ir^cp ; 


o^aju.ou xstXal jtttvu^ovTi xgwui, 
iFcog yag; evvogwv vofM^sg ^eeipm, 
a>\^a xMn-fvoyri Zpocroig axq^a- 

-T0»(riv a^oufot;* 

sy yvaKTi r* oCpotvlocg uir’ S,y(yct,g 
^XonarTovei vupxarcrog h xstKki^oTpvgf 
irap&ivtov dyvog vri^ctvagf xgdxtav rs 

^gvffeet auyx. 


^et/' (TO^wv TracXdeiysyscay avoiae 
liMptag ereu^s pMTUV avtiK&g, 

<rride<riv r* ifMrvgucrt ^pcrmv xed 

dy^ag fir’ 


%md ydp mp\ croiif xoimtu, 
tog OTScXa^trsK trug &irh SaSof uretv 
xcd ^oVoV) fAopoio (osKettvav iXscv, 

ySv Trpog SticauruV' 


ngf^ KderoxAucrsei; irst^o; ysvsdXov 
avs^wv, <nro$(^ \p0«^o(|9f Kear^ttg 
tmxyeg x$oy^g vt^lw Wxoy rs 

arrsposvTflf 


j 

t 


Cf. Piadari ATirjLUf u’r *'AA<oy {xX(»4»vr», v. T*. (UeyaiaiuB Editionis, tom. ii. p. 4i. 
* Gf. Piodari aXc/m t. tff. s Coosiilatar Wbistonus. 
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^ TOiya^ h Xoioii wvp 

‘jTOXXxKig <ru(ji.^Xs^a KairvcS SvmStt 
^oii[M<riVj TTXKxv re y&m 

yapu; OfMtvXoc. 

Toiyag, &v fA^ $ufAov ^sovri Ttsrpxf 
Iv ^patrlv, yuitfie rgopt-BovT* ^dcxTSf, 

;^eg(r^y o1 ^a/vovd’ wrspoffra xal 8i- 

-xaj a^&^rftroi' 

rig yup ey ftitrxig rapu^aTg aptuvsjv 
xxpBlag * Tofgyptar ; r/y avijpj 

oj xpurtov woXX’, agj^opteyoj 8s x-aupde, 

u\]/i ^opgtroM ; 

sv yap owgavou TSpaTS(r{riv 6pyav 
elropx hiov'^XodVf Tcavripoig 
efXfjtveoicrav iraftara, xa) 8ua“ap^fls7 

hlfAXTi TraAXsi* 

Tj; 81 Ttniw^v exTSTotreu $o/3o»(r»y 
xyqioig ; Ti 8’ «v 'Ko\u)(stp' ’JSpjvvuy 
rap^eotf (rejxyxlg aperuTs fiefAxXwg 

xx) Qsoarsvrcop ; 

t/? Ss rrxl^Mv ^ApfAOvlugt K(nncriV 
*Poi^og ayareop (jueXstov uoid^v 
$6<r?riy wTrairey T§onri^oov re xsSvwy 

ayXaov av-So; ; 

^p>^v yag, w Nsyriwyg, -Tsfl*, SgsTroisra 
e^o^nv xapvQV (ro^iagy rxeSaartre 
8sivoy ayyo/a; ctfOTTsg op^vay 

aXiou uxTig. 

vgecTOg eSpegf to; wA(^xaj^i^9^ xo/xara, 

^»<rixa xaXXKrrtuifAevov vgoiruvraev 
arregaiv, ^xsi dsodev ^poroT; 8i»> 

-prjfAX rro^sivov' 

TTgaroj 6ygs(, c«; »spa7(ri * vuyeiig 
aXlou (fteget irtXxs ijSs deeX^roi;^ 
xai xTo^ajo’iv aidspo; uyg<fnjr«f 

|y$poo’ay vSeog. 

Cf. CEdip. Tyraa. v. 892—893. et quae ilx annotavit Etmsleias. 

Ad N«wtoDi sententiain: vide Maupertaisium d« Gomctii. 
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Poffna^ 

t! dvdcroTuriv, ri^ag eS ^auvhv, 

v»iMrog trruKug ^\<Syet, (xa) rig olSeVj 
6yxTog cSvy $eo5 hwKnfJnv /) Bperawt^ 

' »X«o$ e\0oi;. 

’fk 

av$og HcSfeirTOV veorotrdg %<sr'ji>f 
/a.ij8* wreXflereo ^gOToXoiyoj''iijSijf, 
ftviBe hotjiog uliJMtitrM Ifnav ySv 

TTrcoftao'iv uiwv*. 

«XX’ or’ iirrguTrTsi xura^^oiXxQg ayphgj 
retXKtug ^pl<jr<rot ff-evog, air?§ eLtrrgoig 
Dvgavou cTT^gjff xMgii), /3i)8«i«r’ I- 

-tt) ^iJovoj ouSw. 

et 8s vpOfA.vuTcu xpetBlu o'a^eg tj, 
tlxyog sErarsToti p^aXswov ropetwip' ^ 

8siv^ xPuc^si TroXejttoio xu/x’ li' 

Il9ye(ri Bop^etf 

«yytXo5 Ts ^pxurov sxmv SXe^sv, 
alsTov TTotg* *E(nreplag r^ourtv 
KettnrersiVf vp'i¥ dptrregov ^ovou 9rXi)!r>- 

-dijvai, sj ociav. 

xaX^ivixov dttf xergetv uvetrira: 
t)v ydg $0xXeUtg <rTB<pdvtio[i.* eSeoxs 
vixet, <^o/3oy ifc^aXoV s;^- 

-dgaiiTj ^a^ay^», 

ce; or’ ev tpv[M»9 I'&hcn 

Aygleiv ra^^sOvri Xsovrog ctMdv, 
ocrrs $iipiwy ^x<riAsu$ vpoffavTcev. 

ev^trou Ijbkjxsv. ’ 

JOANNES TYAS. 

In Comiiiu JUmximit, 181?. ^ C'oll. Trin. alumn. 

POEMA NUMISMATE ANNUO DIGNATUM, ET IN 
CURIA CANTABRIGIENSI RECITATUM, 

ODE LATINA. 

Honesta Paupertatis law, 

^^0EM ta'sub alin&, Fauperie^, casft 
Amplexa, casto igtufrieris sina^ 

neque ad fltictus vocabit 
, Ara doloa meditata, iiautam ; 
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Neque enita merces #;rimine principem 
Vestibit ostro; iiiartia nee 4ucem 
Tropaea, nec frondens olivae 
Ciiiget honos, sed inermis setas 

Faimo et clioreis tradet agrcsitbua, 
Vallisque, cantos nota pnertiai 
Muiccbit infractae senectae 
Cnnitiem, placidasque rugas. 

O Nympha, sacrorum incola saltuum. 
Tecum, loquaces circa avium domes, 

Et fontium insomnes susiirros 

Tempus agam, Dijadumque setleS' 

Sub iinminenti tegmine rupiuin 
Scro revisam vespere, et iinmemor 
Splendons, obiitusque cura^ 

Sorte Truar potiore reguiu. 

Quo more priscos aurea ssecula 
Finxere divos, tuque Pelasgia 
Firmasse iiarraris juventain, 

Geute rudes agitante cultus. 

Felix, recessus inter amabiles 
Qui pace floret! Sive jacens humi 
Pcrcurrat antiquis avorum 
Nomina perpetuata lagis: 

Seu feriato deditus otilo, 

Myrtosque carpeiis et firagiles rosas, 
Parvos rubescenti coronet 
Flore lares, bumtlis sacerclos. 

Ergo itda cceli pascua roribus, 
Spiransque odores liortus, et arbores 
De monte pendentes, et antra 
Puinicibus laqueata vivis 

Anni salutant perpetuas vices, 

Frugum ministras. Dives ager turaet, 
Tellusque sub ccelo feventi 
Fronde na\'i, redunita turget.' 

Ergo' labores nunc bene providns 
Conimittit arvis, vel satnras dvea , 

Per prata competlens aven4 
Mota petit fruticeta ventis;»• 
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Nunc larga fraudat jugemt mcsi^ibus, 

Fructus4]iie rauiis pinguibits invidet; 

Aiit ilte decerpens aprtci 
* Veris opes, nova n'aga portat^ 

Vel serta, Florae munera, 

Ad muictra, syivis et grege tet^tibus ; 

Ncc cortiei itisculpto>s .aiuorcs 
’ Tempus edit, meinorique saxo. 

O quid sotulo pectore ? 

Nam iKiuca desunt pauca ))etentibus, 

Cuneque visura?. tyrannos 
Stramineos fugiunt penatcs. 

Qii&vis sub unibrA spes datur et nictus 
Fermittere auris praetereiintilms; 

Nec fallit' iiicautos futuri ^ 

Lene jubar [»roi)eraiitis horse. 

Hie forte rostris aptJdr ct foro 
Lingua* coruscct {M^odiga fulinina, 

Regesque vel regum ininistros 
lucrepet. Hie patema ferru 

Aratra inutans quserat Ibericos 
Inter triurii}dios funera. Me juvet 
Cum Pane sylvestriqiie MusA 
InuGCum sociasse vitae 

Parvos lionorcs; me teiierse niiecs 
£t mala pascant, non procut a foco 
Eudi reclina|um scdiH, 

iMfDte dies rcvocante laslos: 

Dum vernat retas blaiida, niinis cito 
Lapsura. Tristls quid sapientia 
Prodest, quid Inipendeiitts aevi 
Sotlicitas aperire portas I 

In Comtiis Maximis, MARMADnCUS LAtVSOX, 

1S12. Coll. Div. JouRii. alumn. 


* Fatlit” bic hUet sigaifieat, dent in into apud Horatiuni loco, 

* 66g|etb «erta fides meat 
Fu1|{eitteiB iiup«ilo An-UiU j\aicai 
FalUt.” 



[As tiv following Oration, printed* in 4to. at Leyden, 17M, together with the 
excellent Diatrihe—de PniiippI Macedonis indole, virtutibiM, etc. hat not 
been repnblisbed with tlie Tracts of the great Valckenaer, in 1^84, or in 1808 
and 1809, it is reprinted here for "the nse of those scholars who may he desirous 
to complete their collections. Another inaugural speech .made by the same 
iilustrions Critic at Frankfort, in 1741, will be inserted in a future Number 
of the Classical Journal.] 


L, C. V, 

Oratio depublicis Atheniensium monhu8,pro temporum diversitate, 

crescentis labenthqne Reipublkae cmisis. 

Dicdi publicc die 3. Junii mdcclxvi. qunm adiret Linguae Graecae Professioneni 
^ ^ in Academia Lugduno>Batava. .. 

Mttpnijwe Rector, — Pet'illustreo ae Generotiasim Curtdorea Aetdemiae.-^Ai^lmimi, 
Nohilissimi, Civitatis Praetor^ Coweulatt Judieea ; qvique hia a conailiia estia vel 
ah acth ciri gruvissim}.—Quacutique doetrinarum aique eruditioniagenefe eenaemiri 
Pro/esaorcs chtriasuttL^Qui Tribunali Academics ea al> aetiSf vir spectatiaaime.-^ 
Oracuhrum dtvin&t'um interpretes Fenergndi.—Matheaeos lector praestantiasime,-— 
Arliam et scientiamm Doelwea conmttiaaimi,—CiveSf Hoapitea^ Natatium Splei^’ 
dore, Mururibmj Virtule comqucuif csjuacunque, ordims auditorea honoratts- 
aimi.—Voa denique Lectissimi Juvenea, qui Doetrinarum hie Staiiia InvigUatiaf 
Musarum Alumnif Academiae Omammta. 

QuuAf constans rcram sit humanarum Ordo, ut, ab exigiiis initiis 

f uofectae, posteaquam ad summum pervenere graduxn, seu sensum 
abcfactatae cadant, sive etiam levi momento praecipitentur ad imum, 
inter homines, literarum cultu, vel usu remm exercitatos, neminem 
arbitror esse, qui mirclur, corpora quoque concidisse civitatum, quad 
claruerunt olim; atque ex omnibus antiquis popults, quorum ret 
gestae sint ad nostram usqtxe memoriam propagatae, nmlam posse 
gentem commemorari, quae suas sibi leges, sues mores, sua custodl- 
verit instituU; praeler iiniciim illam per orbem terraruni sparsam, quae 
veritatt historiae autiquissimae Christianaeque disciplinae perillastre 
praebet documentum. 

Hac excepta duac nobis potissimum gentes innotiierunt, in quibut 
ingcnhi hominum c:ipitalia menu mentis suis literariis cam vim indere 
valuerint, ut, exsuperata seculorum barbaric, ad nostram memoriam 
propagata, videantnr in uUimam usque postcritatem perduratura. 

£ti.am ante duo annorum millia literis consignata vigent fna^oniin 
virorum scripta; perierc civitates atque imperia, quorum illt memi- 
nerunt, universa. 

Romani vetercs, civili virtute prae ceteris gentibus eminentes, quia 
rebus secundis non exsultantes sapere meminerant et consulere, mu- 
^issime invicti, suam plerique civitatem existimabant Diis auctoribut 
in aeternum conditam: si^ et orbis ilia Regina dudum concidtt, et 
nobilissimarum Orientis Graeciaeque urbium vtx cadaverosae quarum* 
dam ruinae supersunt. 

Quae lunga seculorum aliquot mora tacitis creverant incrementi% 
civitates vefmedio vlgore saepius uno vefttt impetu iacuerunt pro- 
stratac, vel seuescendo fuerunt attritae, vel magnithdiciem suam suttl-' 
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nere nop potuerunt; sed plerasque knta ^uaedam vitlonim tabes 
peTe4it» into nonnunquaxn ictu infiicta repentino^ * 

Cansas incrementorum atque interitus civitatum qui qnidem per- 
^crutantur non • infructuosam tractasse videbuntur historiae partem 
‘Cognosccre desiderantibus^ quaenam hanc illamve rcmpublicam fata 
xnanea^t: hos ctenim, priorum seculorum cxperimentis erudites, 
•ntqj’e ex practeritis futura providentes, arte quadam instruunt ad exer> 
cendam diviaationem* quae una omnium licita sit atque innoccn- 
tis ' a; 

Hoc quo vivlmus scculo inter Philosophantes rari, quod mirandum 
. cst, in intimam Gracciaimsecedunt; nemo sic tamen est iriter homines 
Philosophos antiqnitatis osor, suaeque tantum actatis. ctiriosu^. ut 
Athenas saltei^Atticas, illas omnis elegantiac, humanitatis, ct scien* 
tiarum inventrices, non censcat admiratione sua dignissimas. 

Qui per aliquot annos cxcmplaria Graeca tractavi, si hac horn 
Graeciam milii veterem campum sumsero tutissimum, in quo liberrime 
spati&ri possit oratio, nihil equidem vidcor facturus, Anditores 
Erudltissimi, quod vobis fiat nolentibus, aut acejdat incxspcctatum. 

Ex tranquilla, Musarumquc adeo sacerdotihus opportiina sede, 
in hanc Talladi dicatam a PERILLUSTRIBUS ACADEMIAE 
NOBILISSIMAE MOBERATORIBUS evocams, non sane diu 
snultumque mecum ddiberavi, qua materia piiucis tractata provin- 
ciam mihi demandatam adirem. I’acile intelligebam, ex Antiquitalc 
Graeca talem cligendam, quae hnic clarorum hominum panogyri non 
^prorsus inincunda videretuv auditu, quaeque muneri, quod suscepi, 
anintmum disconveniret. Non itaque niinis pervulgatam, ncque 
abstrusam elegi, sed quae omnibus csset, historiae certe Graccae atque 
Athenarum veterum amantibiis, attemperata ; iiota uamque viri 
Docti non inviti sibji pacientur in memoriam revocari j ceteris omnia 
videbuntur facillima, ncqne inutilia cognitu, praesertim hoc si sibi 
vere pcrsuasmnt, in historia Graeca mnlta reperiri, quae cum rebus 
possint Belgicis componi, quaeque cum huius Foederatac Rcipublirae, 
antiquarum nulli postponendae, statu qnodsimmodo congruant. 

Fuernnt cnim nobiliores Graeciac civiiates totidem rcspublicae, in- 
< testinis Ulae saepe motibus agltatae, atque inter se jjissidenles ab anti- 
quissimis usque temporibus; sed adversus peregrinum hostcni, libor- 
tatis^ue insidiatores coniunctae, institutoque saluberrimo public! 
conciUi Ai^phictyonict vinculo foederatae; ad quern senatum augustis^ 
siinum a civitaiibiismissilegati rerum sacrarum publicacque Graecorum 
salutis curam gererent. 

Duo praesertim inter ceteros Graccos cminebant, moribus, institutis, 
studiisque a se invlccm disiunctissimi populi, Athenienses ct Lacc- 
daexrumii, post bella praesertim cum Persis gesta potentissimi. Hi, 
postea certantes inter se super Prinetpatu, nunquam tamen dominatnmr 
m ceteros sibi Graecos arrogamnt: liam nobilitatum illyid apud 
veteres Scriptores imperium, quod nunc pen^s I^accdaemonios fuerit, 
nunc penes ^thenienses, unius etiam Epaminondae virtutibus impera* 
toriis aliquandq Thebants comparaturn, non fuit sanequam in ceteras 
gentes Graeciae, sed maritimuin duntaxat in insulas Aegaei ma^is, et 
dybiates aliquot Otaecas in oraThraciae roarittma positas. 

•Una de istts nunc nobis diceiidi subministrabit argnmentum, 
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omnium nobilissimsi civitas Atheniensium j Jjuae, post tempera Persica 
ad snmmum evecta gloria^ brevi centum et qmnqnaglnta 

unnorum spatio decuii omne pristinum amtsit. ... 

Neqiie iUud adeo mirabilc videbitur, in historia exerdtatus gentem 
tot olim spectatam virtutibus, tot rebus praeclaxe*gestis mclytani« 
quorum maiores, adversus potentissimos Asiae Reges libeztateni 
patriamque religionera tutati, parva saepe manu profiigavei^t exer- 
citus innumerabucs, gentem adeo fortipidinc quoque nobiHtatain|ir,3MBl 
illata clade sic qbrutam fuisse, ut antiquum vigorem nunquam postea 
recuperaverit. 

Huius etiam ingeniura populi semper fuit idem, sed civium mores, 
diversis temporibus fuere diversissimi* tJt incrementorum Attic^ 
rei^ublicae, sic splendoris obscurati causae plurcsfiierint extei^e atqii^ 
:« medio positae ; sed causas equidem intemas et veras a civitatis arbi- * 
tratus publicis esse moribus repetendas, dicam, Auditores Honoratif* 
simi, De publicis Atheniensium moribus, pro tempomm diversitatc 
c^escentis labentisqueReipublicae causis. 

In his moribus enarrandis simpliciter et humane loquar, neglecds 
hac vice verborum ^electu, et compositae orationW cura; quia nullis 
ornamentis convestita nuda placet in historia veritas. 

Et quum primum dixero de publicis Atheniensium sub Regum im? 
perio moribus, dicam quales libera fuerint repubUca; turn temporibus 
Persicis; cumque inter Graepos imperium obtincrent; quales bello 
Pcloponnesiaco fuerint et postea; tandem, quales temporibus Mace> 
donicis, quibus una cum moribus fortuna fult civitatis prbecipitata. 
Sed in tanta copia, snmma duntaxat rerum capita tangere dccrevi, nc«i 
verborum lenociniis, sed orationis inomatae brevitate vestram mihi 
benevolentiam conciliaturus. 

Vos itaque, Auditores omnis ordinis Humanissimi, aliarum quaeso 
cogitationum vacui me Athenas usque comitamini, dicentem’ ceite 
bonis ominibus pro humanitate vestra prosequimini.' 

Ut alibi temporibus antiquissimis, in Graeciae quoque civttatibus 
penes Reges fuit imperium, quod Athenis per aliquot .secula steut 
illabcfaclum. 

Atheniensium Reges, et, nomine ferme tantum ah his diversi, qni 
in illorum locum successere, magistratus perpetui, bello duces, domf' 
publfcae religionis crant . moderatores, Senatus Principes, Pojmli 
Rectores. 

Rerum istis temporibus in Graecia gestarum tenuis tantum ad nos 
pervenit memoria. 

Illinc tamen aestimare licet, Regum imperinm fuisse plerorutriqne 
moderatum, atque una oxnnium excellentissima virtutum iustirii com- 
mendabfle; qua, siium cuique tribuentes, turn vivi valde placv^^e' 
multitudini, turn post obitum, in ista temporum simplicitate, ^gni 
nonnulli fuerunt a civibus iudicati, qui hunoribus sempitemis velut in 
humantun genus heroes colerentur benefici. 

Postquam paucas accepissent leges, easque ex amore ductas huniaint- 
tads, aTriptolemo, Buzyge, Regibusque primis, ad rectae rationis , 
usum, ad nuptias legitlmas, ad ms aequabile mansuefaems Attibos, 
occupatos plerosque m solo sterili diligenter excolendo habuisse 

constat, ut in agris viventes, simpltces, ad parsibioniam, tempetan- 
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tiam, iustittam, laudabilitci* compositos. Cumque viri Principes, 
imperii prttferendi nulla concitati cupftlitate) bene' moratae m«.ltitu< 
dinU .stbi facile benevolentiam veris virtutibus abstincntia pararent et 
continenda; rar^lsimis intcrea motibus ac seditionibus Rempublicam 
deprehendetis agitatam; et, si qua lis, ut sunt Humana, de regno inter 
adS nes oriretur, ab aequis illam mox arbitris fuisse consopitam. 

Atqtib istis iam temporibus amore patriae flagrantissimos, pro qua 
cl)Mnunis commodi causa non labores tantum quosvis excipiendos 
existimarunt, sed duraturae praeterea laudis percuss! cuplditate ne 
mori quidcm recusarunt, certis constat rerum documents, vetercs 
Atticos illis libenter opitulatos, qui alibi terrarum opprimerentur, 
aut aliorum iniuria pulsi* velut in porium se tutissimum Athenas 
reciperent. ’ ‘ 

Huius tamen humanitatis ne tempori quidem recentiori, corrupt* 
morum voter! d!sc!pl!na, deesse exempla confitendum est ; ut haec 
adeo virtUs, qua periclitantibus atque aliorum iniuria pressis, sponte 
nullo suorum commodorum respectu succurrebant, in hac humanitatis 
schola semper viguisse videatur. 

In istius aevi monumcntorum defectu, praeteTcetera, priscos mihi 
populi mores una maxime res commendare videtur. Tragoediarum, 
postea, rebus Atticis fiorentibus, aut iam iuclinatis, scripiarum, 
plurima nobis innotuerunt argumenta. His plerisque scribendis quae 
tandem res Atticis ingeniis praebuere materiam i Infanda facinora 
per Graeciam pleraque primis istis scculis perpetrata. Gives quidem in 
illis etiam Attici fuerint nonnulli >mmemorati; nec sua tamen culpa 
^ere, sod aliorum scelere calamitosi. 

Pleraque feritatis et crudclitatis exempla Tragicis aliae praebuere 
Graeciae civitates nobiliores; ne unicum quidem, opinor, recordabiniini 
Tragoediae tabs argumentum, quod Athenarum dedcrit sub Regum 
tmperio civitas, istis -temporibus exemplar temperantiac, mansuetu- 
dinis atque aequitatis. 

Civil! prudentia reruraque gestarum gloria Regum emincntissimum, 
pro communi Graeciae salute labores aditurum et pericula, quod ad- 
ministrasset imperiniu in ccrias a se classes dcscripto populo restituisse 
novimits, et prima iecisse popularls regimints fuudamenta. 

Sed huius ilia successoribus neglecta, postquam uobilis ille con¬ 
servator Athenarum pro pairia inteiiisset, in usam revocata, crerfcis ad 
ccrtum sihi tempus magistratibus, magis adfirmarunt Athenienscs; 
quos libcrtate tamen, quam sibi vinoicassent, non abusos, illam 
comprobasse liquet reipublicae fopnain, quae sapienter ex plebis esset 
atque optimatium impmo tempcrata. 

Turn temporis apertum virtuti mcriiisque ad honores aditum fuisse 
novimus; civium optimos prudentissimosciue Icctos magistratus, qui 
tuendae civitatts stu^osi dotibtis essent iisdem ornati, quibus Reges sc 
populo probasscnt; quos sibi pracfecissent magistratus, eosdem ' illos*^ 
saepcnumerp constituisse bello duces, sic iudicantes, qui paffis orna- 
menta domt retinuissent, hos militiae res eodein animo prudenter 
admintstraturos. 

Atque iu mellOTibus parei« non recusantes, inter se plerumque 
Concordes, malis intestinis diutissiine caruerunt Athenienses; quorum 
sncHres temporis vel maxime cmnprobat diutumitas, qua in eadera 
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mo^eratt regimlnis forma cc^statiter prop^modunj ad %>lonem usque 
perseverarunt, et Pisistxatum. 

lam ante tamen, qoam accederet ad rempublicam Solon, liberamm 
civltatram tabes Athenicnsiumanimos infeceratdiscoircUayquaetandjmi 
erupit in seditionem. 

Plebs aere alieno ditionunque prcmebatur inlurus vexata j factiones 
optimatiiim fuere diversae, qui suis quisque conunodis podintta ^u e 
corroborandae invigilarent, ^' 

Utrosque tamen salvam voluisse rempublicam jllud esse^ videatnr , 
'documento, quod, ne distracta factionibns interiret, visus utriqub pard ^ 
fue^it constituendus, qui, praeditiis ampUjlfsima potestate,* concordUm 
re^integraret, scriptisque legibus rempublicam adfirmaret. ’ 

Nec sane mirabimur unum omnibus placuisse Graecornra istbac 
*aetatc sapientissimum Solonem. Iniimam ille plebem, cuius erat, 
natnra contemptor, ab administranda republica cum rcmovisset, hue 
in re ceteris gratificatus, temperamentum tamen inveiiit, quo cum 
potentibus tenuiores aeqnari se quodammodo arbitrarentur. 

Non imperii, quod retinere noluit, incensus cupiditate, sed, quod 
ipsius discimus Sol9nis testimonio, sola temporis dura coaclus neces¬ 
sitate iussit, ut pecuniae creditae debitoribus condonarentur: quo fun- 
damenta reipublicae noverat alias labefactum iri, hoc ille tempore 
necessarium iudicavit, ut plebem agitatam compesceret, atque aere 
alieno oppressam in libertatem vindicaret. 

Pacatam saluberrimis legibus et iudiciis cum civitatem fundaskt 
Solon, concordiae plerisque futurum videbatur vix dissolubile vincu¬ 
lum ; sed unus mox optimatium vinculo, frustra Solone reluetan^, 
perrupto, populi’ prorsus infiegit libertatem Pisistratiis % malisque 
artibus oppressam rempublicam summa tamen moderatione rexit. 
Nam, seponite tantisper, Auditores, imperandi cupiditatem, magnorum 
illam ingeniorum semper-agitatricem; quis, obsecro, Bsistrato 
ad omnem virtutem civileni magis paratusi quis blandus magis et 
a6fabilis? humanus, modestus, benefiqus, iniuriarum tolerans? quis 
cultor iuris et aequi studiosior ? quis ipsius Solents legum, quae quidem 
ab imperante retineri poterant, observantior ? 

His legibus ad pristinos mores revocati, sub imperio Principis 
optjfui fuerunt in universum fortunatissimi} et, si venim fateri veil- 
mus, diversis etiam aevo recentiori temporibus re^bononim civium 
Athenis fuere raeliores, quibus modum tenere neseta populi quae dici- 
tur libertas a viris iuit egregia virtute praestantibus imminuta. 

Hippiae, morte fratris exacerbati, superba dominatione cum popu-» 
lum liWassent optimates aliquot, qui hos inter emineret, Clis^ene 4 
artibus ad evertendum adversarium in republica patriciis usus, a 
Solone constitutam reipublicae formam paucis mutatis redintegravit. 

A CUsthene restituta libertas, sapientissifnis iUa Soloius leg%us 
fundata, civium moribus ad veCerem disetplinam revocatis confinnatas 
diutissime permansit. - ' 

Turn vero legum honestatisque studiosissimi, pura potius-mente 
Decs colendos, quam meditata piece, vel sumptuous sacrificiis ar^« 
trati, id praesertim operam dedlsse videntur, ut ne quid inpatriis 
novarctur institutis, sed a maiortbus tradita caste jeustodtrentor. 

£t, dum civUis cura concordiae plerosqut ammaxetf quam . tandem 
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SIm ae^ttaHtatem probasse censebinms ?' Non illam, quae omnibus 
Idem, sed'qnae suum singulis tribueret: quae pro mentis quemfque 
hdnorafUt $ quae malos ciyes poenis castigaret legtttmis. 

Praeerat isthoc ^evo monim disciplinae senatus Areppagitlcus, in 
^uem bon admittebatur nisi vitae laudabiliter actae inte^itate pruden- 
tiaque commendabilis. 

^niuscujusque vitam inspiaientes et mores, immodestos admoni- 
tio^iisvcl poenis coercentes, praeciiAiam tameii censores Areopagitas 
curam gessisse cogqovimus sevens rudimentis imbuendae iuventutis; ut 
, bonestisilla studiisesse^ et voluptate quadam temperatis dedita labori; 

)>ps, in quibus libcraliter ^ducati constanter perseverarent, atque 
' omnia privata 'patriae saluti postponerent: a iuventutis, cnim 
catione, hoc seculo neglecta per Europam, morumque disciplina 
teneris mentibus indita, publicam quoque pendere noverant civitatis^ 
intern; atque illud adeo, quo iuvenes flexeris, illuc adultos incli- 
natnrqs. 

Aui^oritas ista Senatus sanctissimi dum inviolata mansit ad Peri- 
clem usque, Concordes inter se Graecorum Athenienses in universum 
fuere paeificatores. 

Isduc instituti severa lege cives in Kepubltca imllis discordiis agi¬ 
tata^ quanto opere hostibus, potentissimis etiam Regibus, cssent 
formidabiles, adventantibus' Persis Athenienses primt certis bellicae 
virtuds documends demonstravehint, atque id in omnium oculir 
antmisque defixemnt, quod postea, Pdybhm sequutus, Livim verissime 
scripsit, adversus coaseniientes nec Regem satis vaiidum esse nec 
tytannmu 

Res istis temporibuS in Attica vel vicino mari gestas, a clarissimis 
ingeniis nontiihil ampltficatas, quid ego Lugdunt Batavorum com- 
memorem i Sint illae plcrisque gentibus, ut sunt tueruntque semper 
admiration!, Belgas tamen et Batavos minus movent, quorum ma- 
iores constantisrima perdnacia per annos septuaginta protractum 
belltun pro Hbfitate atque imperii maiestatesic adversus Reges opulen- 
dsstmos gesserint, ut Adieniensium istius aevi clara facihora nullo modo 
possint ad illam nunquam satis laudandae Belgicae virtutis exsuperan- 
dam aeqniparari. 

Qusdes Belgae swientissimi Prtneipis exemplar illud emin^ntissi- 
mum GULll^MUM, et specimen illud illustre magni Imperatoris 
MAURITIUM, habebant Athenis isthac saeva tempestate coorta 
viros et gubematoies, quibus tuto Reipublicae navem committerent 
regendam. 

%Hi, suis quisque virtutn>us excellentes, ob res pracclare^ gestas 
maximis honortbus dignissimt, modicis fuere contend^ qui liberi 
popnli suRragirs obti^ssent, parci honorum dispensatoris, et, ne semet 
ipse glona mudaret, non Imperatoribus, sed Atheniensibus victoria- 
mm mudem contriWentis. Neqne illi laud^ adeo suae aotatis homi- 
num, aut xtaftias sibi postea ponendas dcsiderabaiit, oblivione tandem 
obscurstndas; et, benefactorum conscientia fred, soiidam se noverant a 
grata posteritate gloriam consequuturos. 

' Si qui forte mirabuntur,* tantnm apud reliquos etiam 'Graecos 
valuisse Thernistoclem, nt ^derosque Graeciae p^ulos concitare potu- 
erit ^ beUum contra Persas suseipiendum $ mtrari desinent, ubi ad 
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animura revocaveriaiyinte*’ ^ dissidentibus Graecis emndem omnibtts 
velut ingeneratum acerrimftm libertatis amor^. Huiq enim 
violandae si peregrinus hostis immineret) communis mox omncs aiiii. 
mabat utilitas, et, velut unius domus familia, concurrebant animosi ^ 
tanquam ad incendium commune restinguendum* reputantes, si 
proximus conflagrasset, incendium ad se traiecturum. _ 

lilud multo magis mirabile, suos sibi sic cives virum sumimom ' 
habuisse obtcmperantes» ut ipsius unius suasu, urbe patria teita^^ 
relictisy se suasquc res in naves transtulerint j ut| nec puerorum 
iacrymis neque mulierum eiulatu a laudabili proposito retardati, suuili 
sic damnum omnium utilitati postposuerint; ut pro Graeciae libeita^. * 
quibusvis se. pericuHs obiicere non dubit&verint ; ut Persas tandem 
deSellaverint. » . 

• Sed Graeciae libcratorcs, si hostes armis, socios animi mag^tudlM! 
superarunt et moderatione. 

Sinitc, Auditores, pauca vobis de multis magnanimae horum Athe- 
niensium moderationis documenta digito tantum demonstrari, 

Imperium in classem superbe sibi petebant Lacedaemdnii. Athfiw 
nienses, qui rerum^ssent navalium peritissimi, qui ducem habonent 
cum Spartano Rege non comparandum, qui alterum tantcm navluiii 
in classem dedissent, quantum ceteiri Graect simul omnbs, Athenieiisea 
tamen honorem sibi principatus ereptum passi tempoH se sapieut^ 
accommodarunt; quique patria cesserant, ceSSserunt etiam principatu, 
sibi satis esse iudlcanteS) si libertatis essent avitae custodes^ Graeciaequft 
salutis Principcs et auctores. 

Quid ? cum Persa Mardomus.per Alexandrum isttus aevi Macedoiui 
splendidas Atheniensibus pacis ostentarct conditiones ? 

Frustra Lacedaemoniis quid evenirct metuendbusy nunquam se 
cum Persis societatem inimros respondcriint, pacem a Rege oblatam 
servitutcm interprctatiy periculosam libertatem tali quieti prae^p- 
tantes. 

Quae tandem popuH fuit moderatio, postquam debellatum essec 
cum Persis, honesta toties utiUbus anteponentis ? quin ipsius Themis- 
toclis utile consilium, quia inhohestum iuud AristidacYideretur,inagito 
antmo repudiantis, quodque inlionestum esset, ne utUe quidem 
cantis ? Atque ita rebus isthac aetate, qua nulla virtutum feracior, . 
supfu laudem gestis, omnibus Atlientenses fecere maiufestuiui^-iaion 
fortitudine se tantum, sed- consilio, constantia, modemdohe,^ atqUe 
aequiiate plus quam ccteros potuisse. 

His moribus Persarum domitores indies ceteris Graecis inexspectata 
ceperunt incremeiita, resque Atheniensium ad quamdam pervenere 
maturitatem, quinquaginta tamen annorum spado terminandam. 

Persarum metu sublato, cum res esse coeperant prosperrimae, non 
ante tamen belli gerendt remissa fuit pcrdnacta, quam Graec&rum in' 
Asia civitadum libertas omnibus esset adfirmata munimends, fdedete ‘ 
praesertim, quo limites terra marique fuere designad^-^quos n trUn* 
iilirent, foedus Persac vtolasse censerentur. 

Dudum ante debitum tuip demum a sociis oblatum acceperunt 

Athenienses imperium^ Et quibus podssimum modis socimnin sibi' 

favorem paraverant ? Non ambidosa ndnoris ca|^lditate j non virorum 

Principttm itnibus; sed morwn sttorum iod^gtiute, humanitate, con 
>« • « 
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ti&entiay kutildaf fide praeser(un, quam privatim et publLce habebani 
sanctisstmam. * ' 

< QMatum in illud usque tempus retinuerunt imperiuxn, dum solis 
'hosdbus iufcsti* elementes in victos, sociisque auxiita ferentes, fidem 
datam sancte col^nt» dandisque bcneficiis omnium sibi amicitiam 
Cbneiliarent. 

Maris dominos turn temporis navibus opibusque ex vaga praesertim 
ifllTcatura comparatisy quique agros haberent natura steriles et 
infru^iferos* frumento, vino, rcrumque omnium ad vitam iucunde 
tpansigendam afHbentia tameii abundasse, omnium minime Batavi 
certe mirabantur. 

Sic pacis his temporibus bi cam Attica Respublica potcntiam fuit 
pTovecta,, quae paucis sapientioribus iam turn nimia videretur, at4ue 
eo esset sn^ecta* • 

Intellig^ant illi, liheram liemjmhlicam, quae tantis auctibus celcf- 
rime crevisset, diu quiescere non posse^ quod Hannibalis fuit in Scnatu 
Caithaginicnsium indicium, Jti hostem externum non haberett dmni 
reperturam, 

£(Cqois tamen hac aetate fortunatisstma fuit VL-pertus, qui statum 
reipublicae vel mediocriter voluerit immutatum ? Quibus bello fnerant, 
pai«% quoque clari virtntibus, sociis fideles, cum solis hoslibus cxer- 
centes simultates, cires cum civibus de virtute certabant. 

Exsaturati bellica laude, gloriac semper appetentes tom demum 
civilis scientiae normam ceteris gentibus praebere, cumque ingenio suo 
magis congruas pacis artes adamarc coepcrunt; in quibus admirando 
'studio colendis tanta constantia, corruptis ctiam postea moribus, elabo> 
rarunt, ut ad pacis artes tractandas naturi facti vid^entur, ad bellicas 
temporum quadam necessitate delati; nam, qui bello partam maiorum 
lauaem aevo rccentiort tueri non potuerunt, artium tamen, doctrina- 
rum, atque omnis elegantiae fidelissimi permanscre custodcs. 

f^ctores, Statuarios, quosvis alios excellentes artifices honore prc< 
xniisque excitantes, urbem Atbenarum magnis incrementis auctam, sic 
ut altero tanto maior esset urbium nunc Holhmdiae amplissima, pu- 
blicis aedificiis exomarunt splendidissimis. 

Qualex aliis |;entibus sin^ila vix secula singulos protulerunt, una 
Atbenarum civitas, hac et proxima aetate, uno velut partu plurimos in 
luceiu edidit. * 


Scrlptoitim illlc iam turn magna provenerunt ingenia, qui res 
posteris imttandas per tenrarum orbem propagarent. 

In Herodotumt cum suam scribendi snavitatem doctis adprobasset 
Atbenifnsium auribus, in Herodotuw a peritis aestimatoribus cumulate 
praecontapuerum Thvxs^didem ad eamdem laudem inflammarunt* 

Et quis nostrum nqwetur, Foeds suus quamprimum honos esse 
coepeiit^.plurimorum in arte divina mox enituisse siudia, laudisque 
cupidos aeternos suarum laudum maxime probasse praecones, Simoni- 
dem, et Pmdarum^ qui Graeciae fulcrum Athenas suis sibi sumserant 
carmiiubus condecorandas. Sed quid hac aetate natos, et proximr 
daxps, Foetas Tragicos, Comicos, c^erosque recenserem f 
.Philosopbismn, paucis illapi iudeibus contentam, hoc iam tempore 
d^Hmisse i^imus ingeniis Atticis; quo prodiit unus omnium veterum 
{^ospphi nomtne oignissimus SocrateSf cuius utilem bumanae socie- 
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tati popularem de moribus doctrinamt elcgantissimis PlatonU fabul^ 
contAminatam, puram nobis lienophnn repraesentavit. 

Quae liberis in civitatibus bene tundatis nata cum llbertate semper 
defloruit, Eloquentia, ilia pacis alumna, his ^acis tcmporibus mazime 
Tiguit in ista popular! Ubertate; atque huic eloqifentiae studio sic 
semper Athenienscs invigilarunt, ut illorum propria fuisse ceoseatur, 
quae in aliis Graeciae civitatibus vix excoleretur. 

Nati sunt Antiphon^ Andocide^, Lpdas: valiicrant illic in dioeodct 
iam ante Solon,, Pisistratus, Clisthcnes, Themistocles; veri taiueti 
nominis eloquentia in hac rcrum Atticarum maturitatb coepit a Pericles 
atque a Pericle propemodum ad culmen fuit evecta; quern oratorem 
isthac actate propc perfectum fuisse iudicabat, 

Vir pace belloque rdaximus quantum inter Athenienses eioquentia 
•laleie debuit Pericles, cuius.tanta fuisse dicatur auctoritas, ut iti_ 
imperio popular! ab unius Pxincipatum obtinentis omnia cQnsiUis 
penderent ct nutu; in concionem si forte prodiret agitatam, ut solq, 
vultu motus animorum sedare, ut sola manus maiestaLe civium cast!- 
gare potuerlt temeritatem; ut popularis in ipsa videretUr Severitate ? ‘ 
Sed suam ille sevaritatem humamtaiih, uiraiis interdum, midgare 
solebat condimentis. 

Multas enim egregii Rectoris dotes, animique .uagni bona defoneda'- 
vit priiicipatus retinendi prava cupidine: hanc ut expleret^ ad labe* 
factandam adversarii crescentis auctoritatem, plebis plus aequo cukor 
ea fecit, fieri certe passus est, quae perveisos in civitatem mores 
introduxere. 

Areopagitariim Senatui morum adempta censura, per Ephialten a 
Pericle futt auctoritas imminuta. Istius Ephialtae clamoribus plebs 
infiuta viros egregios urbe eiecit, atque in earn excrevit potentiam, 
quae maximum in Republica malum pepererit, imraoderatam concio- 
num licentiam. 

Magnam Pericles in aerarium invexerat pecuniae vim, cuius ipse 
coutemptor integerrimus nihil inde domum cuplditati clausam detu* 
leiat praeter abstinentiae laudem ; sed in plebem nimis ipunificus 
auctor fuit, ut ex ista pecunia merces iudicibus adsignaretur ; ut ilia 
partim civibus distribueretur, qua loca sibi pauperiores in theatrp 
redimerent; atque adeo ut belli subsidia, sociis indfignantibus, in 
festd^ ludorum cclebrandos cum populo dividcrentur. 

Quod armis et virtute sibi paraverant, largitiquibus intempestivis, 
atque in aedificia civhatis publica, picturis aliisque omamentis deco* 
randa, male profundebatur. 

Exhausto sic aerario, cum pecunia sine labore subministraretur, ab 
industria plebs ad inertiam coepit atque avaritiaum avocart. 

Sccundarum reram intolerantes, qui in pathim avorumque imtta* 
tione virtutis optimam reperissent disciplinam, propter illorum egiegia 
facinora superbiebant desidiosi. 

Bello tamen Peloponnesiaco quantum valeret prudens libeiae 
publicae Rector, exemplo suo Pericles deraonstravit. Agris vastatbs, 
bello vexati pestilentia confiicubantur, in urbe cadavera cadaveribus 
superaccumulabantur, suisque calamitatibqs totum succumbebat ctvi- 
utis corpus. Ut hie aliquando Leidae consul Ule pstrus Wsrpius, 
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sic oUm Athenis illaesa restabat civitatis wima Pericles, qut suls rem- 
puhlicaxn consiliis sustinuit, erexit, prostrbtam propemoJum excita^ it. 

Quamvis gravius, quam cetcri, premeretar, in quem omnium 
mala recuznberenc, bello solus ille viam invenit parandae salutis : 
nam ab ilUus deMum morte labi res Attica, atque omnia mere coepe- 
ruiit in detenus. 

Per biennium vir Summus bello tantum*interfuit, quod, diutur- 
ifttato’ temporis magnisque cladibus gravissimum, civitatis mores 
prorsus immutavit. 

Sanitatem cum populus recuperasset, animi morbus oratores invasit, 
suaque contagione totum civile corpus infccit, adfiictamque tandem 
rempublicam perdidit. *’ 

Quos timor externus, mojcimvm, Livio iudice, vinculum^ olim iiinxefat, 
quique noverant experti, quanti esset momenti primarurh civitatuna. • 
concurdia, in commune bonum consiilentium, discordiis Atheuienscs 
et Lacedaemonii disiuncti, dc umbra certantes principatus, in sua 
viscera saevientes, res tandem suas praecipitarunt. 

^uibusvis hoc bello malis externis Atlieniensesexagitati, gravissimas 
clades, socioram defcctioncs, quosvis hostes, om«>ia tamen diu tolera- 
verant; intestinis interiere dissidiis, suisque ipsi manibus mocnia 
diruere coacti, in tristisslmam incidere calamitatem, qua paucorum 
virtutc vix tandem liberari potuerint. 

Praeter discordiam, alia quoque mala bello Peloponnesiaco, et 
postea, Rempublicam Atticam agitaverunt, moresque public i pror¬ 
sus a pristinis degenerarunt, cum moribus autem simul fortuna fuit 
immutata. 

Morum huius temporis picturam velut in speculo suis in Comoedii? 
repraesentavit Aristophanes. 

Hinc intelligimus, severa iuventutis educatione prorsus neglecta, 
longa felicitate corruptos in eadem plerosque incidisse vitia, quae 
magnas civitates semper perdidenuit; et, pro continentia, aequitate, 
fide, probitate, avaritiam, luxuriam, superbiam, crudelitatem, in ista 
olim virtutis palaestra Atlienis Atticis tenuisse principalum. 

Et fidelior nos magistra docet Instoria, (pleraquc primum paucis 
ut coraplectar,) illos ante moderatac libertatis tutores immodioam 
nunc probasse licentiara; pessimis adulatoribus niorigeros, in diem 
mutabiles, temeraria saepe condidissc dccreta ; fide violata Sl>cios 
tractasse cmdeliter; cives ctiam egreglus indignissimis modis exagi- 
tasse; suis nunquam rebus contentos plura semper stultc concupivissc ; 
Poetarum admiratores theatra potius frequentasse, litibus potius et 
iudicHs vacasse, quam bellicarum artium aut virtutis sc darent magis- 
tris erudiendos. 

AUieniensium etiam Respublica concionum administrabatur tcmc- 
ritate; quas cum maximam partem homines confecerint, in suis 
quidem rebus iudicandis pro gentis in^nlo callidi, sed earum tamen 
ignari plerique, qmbus utilitas reipuMicac parari posset augerique ; 
cumque penes hanc etiam plcbem ius fuerit sufiVagii ferendi, quis 
nostrum dubitet, Auditores, dum numero praevalerent, picbis auctori- 
tatem fulssc maximam, et, concitatae saepe concionis fremitus, quae 
legum Instar decreta conderentur? 

In tsta reginuius' forma malum immedicabile sola nonnunquam 
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leniri poterat yirorum piincipum pmdentia, si <|iu populo probati 
concionibus praeessent moderatorfis. , 

, Sed ea, sublato Pericle, coeperat in concionibus dominari licentia/ 
ut persuasisse vidcrentur, imperiitm populare in j^tulantia situm ; 
in negum contemtu libertatcm ; aequalitatem in odiosa quaevis 
dicendi confidentia. 

Et quidni fateremur, Auditorcs, non temperatam popularem liber- 
tatem, illam tamen magnorum ingenionim niuriccni, ^quos enim 
vetercs maxime jniramur, ©nines libertatis fuerunt ^ilumni;) ixnino- 
dicum tamen libenatem, bonis saepe civibus et vicinis giavem, omni- 
bus, qui baberent, fuisse tandem pemteiosan) i 

Is^hac certe licentia derivata labes plerasqiie peperisse videtur 
calamitates, quae rernpublicam Atticam oppressere, ncque immerito 
Ciceroni tota Graecia vet us hoc uno maloy concionum immoderaia liber^ 
tale concidisse videbatur. 

Hujus origo mali a multitudinis est jflabellis repetenda: nam in 
concionibus ab arbitrio nutuque pendebant concionatorum, qui his 
fuere temporibus turbulentissimi. 

Integri quidem c'xfcs, et popularly invidtae contemtores, contra 
cetcrorum dexnentiam stantes impavidi, leges et rernpublicam animose 
tueri conabantur ; sed oratores plcrisque placebant, qui voluntatt 
suae non obniterentur; qui potentestt diviies invidiose criminarentur ; 
qui spe Graeciae principatus populum arrogantem lactarent; qui velut 
assentatores vultum et linguam ad eius semper voluntatem accom* 
rnodarent. 

Quanta civlum esse debuit intcCTorum Indiraatio, quibiis nemo 
rem credidisset privatam, his ubi viderent reipumicae regendae trad! 
gubernacula! 

Quanta ! cum homines vanissimi, propter solam dicendi quandam 
copiam populo com mend abilcs, viris exphiratae virtutis, salutaria 
magis quam speciosa snadentibus, istius aevi DemostheniiNiciae, simi- 
libusque vinreponcrentur 1 

Saepius obtaiam a Lacedaemonus bonestissimam pacem, bonis civi¬ 
bus adeo desidcratiim, ut coustantcr et superbe reucereut, dum fuit, 
unus semper effccit Cleon, bomo plebeius, audax, criminosus, turbu- 
lentuS| improbus , sed disertus, sed auctoritate sua ferex, seJ popuU 
gratissimus adulator. Et mirabimur, Auditores, ista talia cogitanti- 
hus nonnunquam fuisse dubitatum, utrum Rebuspublicis eloquentiao 
studium prof^uerit, au minus ? 

Ne reliquos nominem, quos acerbiiaie styli sui perstrinxit Aristo^ 
jjhancs, Alcibiadis cuptJitatibus et viliis infecta civitas tota prope- 
moduin insanire co(}pit. Atquc is ipse tamen saeptus experimentis 
didicit, quanta suornm civium csset in decernendo varictas et incoii- 
«stantia. 

Quoiics ab hulus aetatis Atticis, parva rumoris aura motis; de 
summis rebus inita fnerc consilia, quorum in horam mutabiles 'e 
vestigio poeniteret ? 

Nonnunquam p.aulo ante reiecta in concione suifragits suis eompro- 
babant j eadem, ubi domum rediissent, more suae gentis cavillsituriy 
quum decretum factum esse, qui fecisset. ipse populus admiraretur. 

Sed non alia re gravius, quam imperii peccarunt severitate. Domt* 
VoL. VI. No. xn. - . 
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natum affe^antibus foititer resistcre i>otuerunt, scd moderate ^impe- 
randi artem, «t ccteri Graeci, sic ignoraverunt Athenienses. 

, Imperium adepti socioram voluntate benevolentia stbi firmaverant« 
et lenitatc, quodque ii^dem legitimis armis retinuissent, suae velut 
uaturne conti'ariam nunc viam insistentes, amisenint acerbitate. 

Olim in hostes clementissimis nihil nunc in socios iniquum vide- 
batnr. * 

(Jmd miscros vobis pingam insularcs, Athcnas venire coactos, ubi 
his ipiis diccrctur, et litibus in longuni tempus extractis a Ibrensibiis 
riibulis vcxareiitur ? 

Quid custodes et inspgctores, in socias civitates missos, qui sua 
cupiditate omnium odia sibi couirahcront, qnique nullw adflictfiriini 
querimoniis moverenlur ? 

Quid tributum duplicatum, tautaque cxactnm severitate, ut bpna' 
sua venderc cogerentur, nullamque miscri salulis spem, sed cxitii sibi 
tantum quaererent solatium ? 

Papulo poterat ea res utilis vidcri, scd sapientiores noverant nulli 
imperio utilem esse acerbiiateni. 

Atque eadem sic mala rempublicam AtlicamT quae, dtlcta Cartha- 
gine> Romamim imperium adflixere, quum ubique Magistratuum 
hiiquit;ate vexati Romanorum socii de illorum cupiditatibu.s atque 
ininriis expostularent. 

Vuerit ab adversariis fictum, quod unus Athenienses scivisse scrlbir 
Cicero, vicinis Aeginetis, qui classe valerent, ut pollices praccidereniur ; 
illud tamen negari nequit, nihil illos inhonestum hoc habnisse tem¬ 
pore, quod in spcciem utile vlderetur. 

In legatis, tametsi cOinmisisse iudicarentur, ut ho5,tiuni cssent loco, 
ius tamen gentium alibi cum valeret, gentium ius turpitcr violantos 
Athenienses, quos in Asiam legatos Corinthii mlserant et Lacedac- 
monii, captos inauditosque in barathrum praecipilarunt. 

Crudeli.ssimum de iugulandis Mitylcnacis decretum, improbo con- 
ditiim impulsorc, rcvocarunt quidcni, ut erant, quamvis irriiati, 
natura ad miserictadiam prc-clives ; in Scionaeis tamen, in Meliis 
exempla barbarac statuere ciudeliraiis; ut minime sit niiranduni, qui 
.suas sibi sic volupiates ex aiienis cladibus comparassent, in easdeui 
ipsos incidisse calamitatcs. •. 

Quid socios dice ? cum suos ipsi praestanies viitute cives hoc in- 
primis tempore tractaverint contuindinsissime. 

lam olim suspicax popuhjs, viUuUsque ominentis invidiis aestimator, - 
excellentes viros eieccrat civitate, cjn.i carcre non ludcbant ingrata; 
his vero temporihus rerum novaiuianim snspectns obtnincare cuivis 
impune cum licuerit,hoc praetextu saepius Iniprobos abqsos qnis tandem 
dubitaverit ? 

Si quid eveniret praetor animi sententiam, cupiilis facile persuadeJf 
bant adulatores, non militum culpa cl.idem, sed ducum accidisse tcmc- 
ritate ; quos domum i-eversos auc oxilio miilctas.se constat, aut pecunia, 
nonuunqnam iniquissimis iudiciis iirsoutc;. mr.rti danma->se. 

SupiM vires ad conandum audaces, ct practer fimnium ex specialionem 
;ad gravissima quaeque buljeunda parati, quibus nova vidci-entur 
adepturi, rebus turbatissimi.s imperium in Siciliam usque pioferre 
cupiefites, dumi bello relicto, classem in Siciliam transmiscrunt in* 
structissipiam. 
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Unum habentes iniusti belli Syracusanis inferendi concitatorem* 
quot *quantisque illic cladibus* adibcti, quanta tamen, sues e Sicilia 
revociirc nolentes, quanta tameit in incoepto perstitere pervicacia! 

Et qiiis fuit expeditionis exitus? sic in portu Syri^curano superata 
fait Aihcniensium classis, ut, quod his ipsis verbis a C/cerowe scribitur, 
ul opes civilntis comminutuc cUpressacquCy velerisquc gloriae iiuitfraginm 
^factum existimaretur. 

Atqiie in ista tiirbatione reriim quibns rebus vacasse cives AtRenis 
opinamini ? Comoqdiis vacabant et Tragoediis audiendis, quibus non 
moderate, sed insanuni in modum delectabaiitur. 

Admirandae virtutis exempla, quae Roitiana nolMs historiu sub- 
ministrat, quando tandem pleraque Romana praebuit Respublica? Ante, 
opinor, quam Romae fabulas inciperent docere Poc'tae. 

'Quid Athenis ? splendida patriae defensorum facinora ante fuerant 
edita, quam populum Atheniensem in fabulis repracsentandis audien- 
disqueincredibilis agitarct iusania. 

Neque enim his sumptutJsis rebus vacaverant, qui parce, qui duriter 
educati soli pro Graecis pugnaverant, qui urbem agrosque "hostibus 
reliquerant diripiendfft, qui, Reipublicae aavc niediis in undis iactata, 
su.i tamen virtute steterant immohiles. 

Erant quidem in Comoediis et Tvagoediis, ad vitia corrigenda, ad 
animos bene conformandos muha ctftnparata ; plurima tamen inerant 
erroribus propagandis, viris optimis violandis, nervisque virtutis eliden- 
dis accommodata; et praeceptis utilissimis adplaudenies in theatro 
obseciui tamen in vita quotidiaua recusabant. 

Philosophis, si qui vitia civitatis retegercut, infensissimi, semper 
iitconstantes sibi atque inaequales Attici, Comicis faciles praebebant 
aures, mores civitatis et delicta civium in reli<iuam Graeciam efteren- 
tibns. 

. Improbi cives ex viitutibus suis in scena fiicrint ornati ; sed qui $ 
non indignelur, virus egregios, moribusqiie integerrimos, a Comicis, 
Peiiclen'i, tJiicratem, Kiaipkltni^ in theatro fuisse populo plaudente 
lurpiter o.ai'itatos ? 

Ad repraeseiiiaiula Poetarum dramata, ad ornandum theatrum, dum 
nulli sumpuii parcelctur, Ujticb exluuistum aerarium, a solis divitibus, 
quango suniptus ad belliim rerpiirerentur, adimplendum; dummodo 
aerarii liirudo plebs Attica, millis ilia ditiorum rnota querelis, thcatri 
magnificentia deiectaretur ? 

Quid void iiiagis clviiati pemiciosum l'ui''se censebimus calumnia- 
torum, quibus Atheuae his tomporibus abundabant, et sycophantarum 
iimltirudine ? 

Quid niainrum moribus magis injignum forousi lucro tufpltcr in- 
hiautibtis iudicibun ; qui libenter caliimniis aures commodarent, qui 
gratiim et libidinem omnia laceicnt, qui illorum saepe voeem 
audire recusarent, s-i qui I.egum defensores inuocentiae se patronos 
profiteieniur? ' 

St'cl vel anus Socrates esse poterit documenco, cpiam corrupta fuerint 
ct coutaminaia indicia. 

Si vctcrum Philosophorum in ista verae I'eligionis caligine optimus, 
si publiciis niorum niagister, si civis innocentissimus, si Socrates, ab 
obscuris quibusdam nebulonibus' i^npietatts accusaius, a vitio creatis 
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iudkibus veoeno fait necatus; qnid de allis, ad Ilium non C 9 mpao 
randtSy inlnria mclii uin oppressis, era eristimandum ? 

Post mortem Socratl*!, indies labente republica, Solonis legiim . 
(quid >eges sine Vanat prnficiwtt ? J Soionis legum confeJiip- 
tores prorsus degenerarunc a maiorumvirtinibiis; t\ind‘'m{\\iCy Plat one 
iudice. velut senectute desipientes, praeter AtiicI nominis quenidam 
fuleorem, nihii habuere, cur aliis Graociae popuiib aiiteponerentur, 

Temporibu’- Maccdonicis multo magis coiruptos Atheniensium 
mores si nunc aJgrederer vituperare atque iilud ostendere, sic laps.im 
prorsus Atticam rempublicam deciis omnc suum perdidisse, i.eque 
unquam res inclinatas in pristinnui i'uisse dignitatem restitiitas, quan¬ 
tum mihi dicendi campum vel unicus aperiret Demo^then-^.'. ? t 

Sed facilitate vestra, orationem diutius protrahendo, non abutar* 
Auditores Honoratissimi, quodque, insueta dicendi iucunditate pro- 
vectus, pluribus vos verbis, qiiitm debueram, fatigavi, veniam ab 
)iumanitate vestra benigtiissima me impetraturum contido. 

Nunc illud potius paucis agam, quod hie dies a me postulat. 

Vos itaque mihi nunc estis qua decet veneratione compellandi, 
PERILLUSTRES ACADEMIAE LUGfDlTNO-BATAVAE 
CURATORES, ET CIVITATIS NOBILISSIMAE CONSU- 
LES AMPLISSIMI. 

In umbra Patriae, in Academid tamen clarorum hodiedum vircrum 
nutrice, iuvenumque praestantium teracissima, in isthoc Musis meis 
tucundo secessu latentem vestra me prolixa benignitps in banc lueem 
evocavit, atque in hoc illustre produxit doctrinarum '1 hcatrum. 

Publice grates vobis ago, habeboque semper maximas, pro ingenti 
quo me ornastis beneficio, pro honorifico decieto, quo me non iiidignnm 
iudicastis, qui his clarissimis orbis liieraii Luminibus, qiii Jlcmster/ni&io 
collega adiungerer. 

Ad Venerabile nomen ITemsterhnsn seniio me conturbart : hznc 
humanitatis imbccillitatem illi enndonubitis, qui PiMcceptorcm optimum 
per annos triginta pio amore coluit amicunj atque observavlt, quique 
praesentem hac horn se speraverut adloquuturum. 

Ultimum ille quidem attigit hunianacnatuiae terminuni; per annos 
quinquaginta primum tenuit in literis huroanioribus, i: oni ie r.on tri- 
buente, locum; tantam adeptus per Europam noniiais ceu br'titem, 
ut ab exsequiis illud crescere nequeat, ad scram posterifaieni, dum suus 
literis ennstabit honos, propagandmn; neminem advci sariuni expcitus, 
Ut erat invidia superior, r»tro exemplo vivus virtutum suarum frucrus 
percepit uberrimos. 

Illius vero minima tantum pars publice innotuit, ut in suo literanim 
genere principatum obtinentis: quot vero quantisque ingenii scienti- 
arum capaci.ssimi, animique nobiiissimi virtutibus vir Excellentissimus 
etiam in senectute placida, quam Hemsterknsio nemogravi m cssc sen-' 
sit, eminuerit, Tibi, GENEROSISSIME COMES BENTINCKI, 
paucisque amicis, qui admirabili hoc viro familiariter ulebantur, soUs 
fuit perspectura. 

^uantumvis autem in arbitrio supremi rerum humanarum modera- 
toris nobis sit homuncionibus semper adquiescendiim, mihi tamen fate- 
bimtni* VIRI PERILLUSTRES, hoc praesertim tempore, venerandi 
Seois abitum accidere debuisse permolestum* 
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Vere vobis persuaseratis, illius exstimulatutti praesentia, cul honestiOA 
perbenigne concesseratis ab Acjidemicis laboribus quietem, demandati 
me mu icris partes vigilantius impleturum. 

Ego vero futurum speraveram, ut in administrando hoc munere per 
ajiquot annos, certe menses, illius consiliis monitisque* fruerer prud^ 
tissimis; ut super centenis, quae cogitaveram, oraculum illud, quod 
nunc obmutuit, praesens adhiberem. 

Rationes meas funditus evertit, spemque omnem mors intercepit 
imponuna, quae mihi amicum verum et fidelem ademit monitorem ; 
Academiae atque'orbi literato clarissimum lumen. • 

Carissimi Praeceptoris) sancta semper in hoc pectore vigeblt recor- 
datio; sed vos sinite, quaeso, VIRl ILLUSTRISSIMI,' ut meae 
miht consciu< mediocritatis ab illius nunc meritis oculos averlam; ad 
qqorum excellentiam si uullius facile contender aemulatio, ego saltern 
illcirum imagineni vobis nunquam repraesentare potero. 

Quando tamen ipsius benigno de me iudicio moti voluistis, ut Magnt 
viri vices in Academia, quam moderamini, suscipcrcm, censuistis, 
opinor, omni me virium contcntione daturum operam, ut noraen Prae¬ 
ceptoris minimum d^decorarcm, ut aliqua ialiem parte vestrae satis- 
fucerem aliorumque exspcctationi. 

Si sic dome iudicasris, VIRI GENEROSISSIMI, diviniNuminis 
ope fretus adfirmare audeo, omni njc modo laboraturum, ne frustra 
hanc de me spem conceperiiis. 

Atqueitavi.s me, MAECENATES OPTIMI, commendatum vobis 
potentissimo patrocinio vestro dignamini, optantem ex animo, ut 
doctrinarum custodes Reipublicae atque Academiae sic, ut facltis, 
administrandae quam diutissime ihvigiJetis, 

Divinarum humanarumqiie scientiarum Professores Clarissimif qui, 
praeler ceteras excellentes dotes, a me molesta vobis oratione non com- 
inemurandas, cminetis humanitate, vos qua suevistis alios benevolentia 
me quoque faciles in collegium vostium admiltite, fortasse non indig- 
num, qiiem f.ivore vestro honestetis. 

Vcsira mill!, viri Celebeirimi, semper obversabuntur exempla, qui- 
busexcitatus vobiscuni civium conimoda, atque Academiae splendorem, 
imparl licet gressu, meo quodam modo promovere connitar. 

In Academia Frisiaca Collegis et amicis usus, eruditione, prudentia, 
candBre Claris, partim eosdero, partim illorum similes cerio s<?io me 
hie hubitiirum, quibuscun! a longo mihi tempore culta full amicitia, 
nullis suspicionib js iiUerrupta. 

CetcTorum, quibus minus innotui, quosque aut nuper adeo, aut iam 
olim admirari didici, dum inimitabilem ilium Allicrtum Uchultemium 
hie sectabar adolescens; omnium vestrfim nunc benevolentiam obse- 
quio, et quovis ofGciorum genere, milii conciliare, atque amicitiam 
vestram demererl studebo. 

* Vos tandem, Leeftsdnn Invenes^ qui ad hunc bonarum artium mer- 
catum confluvistis, cuiuscunque docti inac, humanitatis omnes studiosi, 
multis vos publice cohortaii possem ad earum literarum amorem, dum 
florentes estis aetatibus, iuvenili pectore suscipiendum, quae vobis, in 
quacunque postea graviori disciplina volueritis elaborare, omamento 
lint atque aJiumento futurae. 

Sed quid ego cohorter spoute vestra motosj'qui Hemsterhuiiwn 
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habuistis praeceptorem, atque inter illius discipulo# Eruditissimiim 
Ruhnkenimn ? * ( 

Me duce qui volueritis uti ad excolenda Graecarum Literarum et 
Antiqultatis studia, medm vobis operant ea condiiione libens addico, ut 
severa lepe literfs invlgiletis. 

Si quij Miisico iam nunc amorc literarum concitati, ad veram eru- 
ditioneni viam adfectatis, habentcs incoctum generoso pectus honestoy 
quales alibi mcam se noniiulli tradiderunt in disciplinam, qualesque hie 
reperiri certo mihi persuadeo ; vos cum me habetote, qui tempus 
optime collocatum iri iudicem, quod vestris caste Musarum sacris ope- 
rantium commodis omni modo promovendis iusumscro. 


J.. 1 TIN POlin. 

Jlortns Ubi ? 

iS[ ATI* 11A herd laiidabilis borfus an 

Si {ictis; ilia niliil, nil valet ista, reor; 

\oti(ra cleiiiin propria floret disiuiirtu soroio, 

Aiterius supplex altera poscit opeiu : 

Tu luodo, duui poleris, ineciini liAc reipik-see '<ub ultno, 
Kt videas aiubir queni coliiere iocuiii; 

Nugiu aiisunt: iiec vas jicc inutilis uriin reiiidet, 

Anguiiis hand statuaiii jaetat ubiquo muuu ; 

Colics non Octi cun!u1at<\ mole luhorant, 

Xullusin amplexum vimina fuuiis agit: 

Non liie, quos linrtus prwscc.ta treavit, olores 
lN*r iVutices iMupli^ deilcicnte nataut; 

Sustinet arhorcuiii non Atlas ligiieiis orbcin, 

Eiiscs tVoiidiforos nun gladiator liabet ; 

tiic neqiic Naiades toriiuto c inariuore surgunl, 

Nec Thetis in sabulo pulvcrulenta ealel. 

Ingenuas passim veneres tanieii explicat Iiortus, 

Et N'enus una viget mille novata modi.s; 

riosculiis exoritiir, proteiidit bracliia queivus, • 

LieliMjitc diversd veste siquulnt hiiimis ; 

Dchjiieit vlato dumetuiii vertice pinus, 

Et coeiint ]mlehris lilia puleliia rosis : 

llividus hie bibulas furtiiu inhulabitur herbas, 

Sccrctiiiii et trenmio nmrmiire rodit iter ; 

Mox tuinefactus Hgros sinuosis ilcxibiis aml>it, 

Atque vagsis iieitiori priebet amicus a<}uas : 

Singula cur rctero? non laiidcs postulat hortus. 

Hie ipsa* Charites luxuitaru veliiil; 

Non Zonam Nalura tenet sine lege sohitarn, 

Laseivos socia conipriniit arte pedes; 

Undique disposUos lepide difluudit lionores. 

Sic tanieii ut nemo disposuisse putet. 


1302 . 


II. H. .TOY. 
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dioi^v/i Zve^'xTOv; aiviyfxoiriov’, 

(/IjU,a; TU?V)V(7«;v, 5yjtx,a9>jf rpi^o; 

opitj Tfitv (THoriM TroiriyeTu. LifcophrOH- 

Of late years, writers have been very f(»nd of deducing every 
classic name from the Hebrew, without observing whether such 
a deduction be or be not conformable to sense, and somcjnstances 
occur, in which one syllable has been sofight for in the Greek, and 
the* other in the Hebrew, from the idle supposition that the latter 
iif man*s original language. That the primitive language of man> 
kind w'as lost at Babel, will admit\}f little doubt, and It is not less 
certain, that the ancient Chaldee was prior to the Hebrew: is it 
not then probable, that as Abraham removed from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and became rich in servants, inasmuch as the language 
spoken in his family varied from his native tongue the Chaldee> 
it was called Hebrew I whether we consider him to have received 
that name from being a descendaijt of Eber, j from having 

passed the Euphrates, or w'ith Parkhurst, from leading the life of 
a pilgrim. This writer errs, when he calls it the most simple 
language in the world ; for the Malayoo, the Chinese in its gram¬ 
matical forms independent of the characters, and the many mono¬ 
syllabic languages in the east, are abundantly more so j he fur- 
tlier informs us, that “ it was certahdy framed by Him, w'ho not 
only formed the heart,” &c. This is a fond conceit, that many 
have indulged without the least argument, (for a refutation 
of which I vimuld refer the reader to Mr. Davies’s Celtic 
Researches,) and wdiich rests on a foundation little better than 
that of one of the dialects in China, the P.rli, and the Sanskrita, 
all of which are respectively pretended to be of divine origin: so 
the SLunic characters were hibled to be possessed of resusditating 
pow'crs, and in like manner Muhhammed has assured us, that 

the Arabic and Persic ‘ will be alone spoken in Paradise. That 
our Scriptures are written in this tongue, yields no proof j for 
it were natural to suppose that Moses would w'rite in the 
* language, which he and his brethren spoke, and the assertions 
of Jorgino Rabbins on the subject credat Judteus Apella: thus 
Gregory Nyssteus called Eunomius a blaspheming heretic for 
imagining that Man received any language from God; and 
Richardson, in his learned dissertation, observes, that <* Adam 


Tliat ill tli»; courtly diulcct. 
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has been taught dialects he never knew, and the language of Om¬ 
nipotence they have not Pushed to determine with precision.”^ 
Traces of an original language may be discovered in almost ^ 
every tongue, and the great antiquity of the Hebrew is acknow¬ 
ledged : but deductions of names, or places, should only be 
regarded as sure, when cither a relationship can be shown to have 
subsisted between each of the people in question, or when the 
grainmatical forms of their languages closely correspond. The 
antiquity of the Sanskrita is universally allowed, but at what sera 
it originated is'uncertahi: it would however appear probable, that 
some of the provincial dialects, whether or not they were in the 
same state as at present, were the groundwork, and that 'the 
Brahmanas polished and formed it as an occult language for their 
works of science and religion ;• for the Devanagari alphabet * is 
perhaps the most philosophical and admirably constructed in 
existence, the machinery of the Sanskrita orthography, is most 
wonderful, exquisite, and perfect, and the whole system of the 
language most curious and regular. The late Sir William Jones 
has clearly proved the mythological characters of Greece and 
Rome to have originated in India, and in his third anniversary 
discourse declares, respecting the languages, “ that no philologer 
could examine them all three, without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which perhaps no longer 
exists.” The Sanskrita was most probably the more ancient of 
the three, and as the Latin is but the JBolic dialect of the Greek, 
by attending to the letters interchangeable between them, the classic 
will find the same word with the same sense in each: but on this 
point 1 shall not touch, as I well know, that it has long occupied 
the attention of a learned friend, from whose superior pen each 
peculiarity may be expected; for a similar reason, I shall not 
notice the irregularities in the veibs of either, but merely show 
the correspondence of the tenses. But the Sanskrita is more per¬ 
fect than either the Latin or the Greek : for in it arc to be found 
Ae roots of almost every verb, and very many with fewer radicals than 
in Hebrew: for instance, Ld in Sanskrita, is to take—which is the 
root of Asejy-jSavw: ml to move, of moveo; rl to move forwards, 
of nio ; rl to ooze, &c. of pstoi pi to move, of iroDi and pes : hshrt 
to serve, of servio: kshvi ‘ to move, of ctvm ; pi to drink, of mvu-f 
&c. all of which appear evident by attention to Unabandhu signs: 
for when these roots are arranged in tenses, the coincidence is 
clear. 

* Not only does a vast similarity exist between the oblique cases, 
bttt between the respective terminations of the nominative case: 
thus Sivd corresponds with Musa, rcxfilas : kulam with reg- 


* The k U, not used by sonic graininarians in this letter. 
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num |nd g’uAov: hshree with Danaep, xoguctij, rpirifr,g, '/fgaxXejj^: 
khalapuh with DominuS) atrfo, woSc, TreXsxyj; pitri witli pater, 
• levir, maglster, xi^'p, rai with xiais, wsti? i go with honos, 
Argo, voos, c^s/d'co, Aececj tiail with laus, vayr; sugan with gramen, 
rx^TTTgov, Tfpr,v : gi'ihavis with piscis, lapis, ViJ'pic, ; Sakhi with 
(Tj'vrjTT*. As the Saiiskrita has eight cases, a strict correspondence can¬ 
not be traced} the accusative, with very few exceptions, terminates 
in anuswarah, which precisely answers to m and n final in Greek 
and Latin, as well as to ^ in Turkish: the datfi^e ends in e or 

au, not unlike to se, e, w—the implegientive in a, the ablative 
in 2 * or a simple visargah, answering to d, and the locative in e, 
o,pr i, au, m. Different words are irregularly declined. Like the 
Greeks, the Brahmanas have a ^ual number, the implementive, 
dative, and ablative of the one terminating in hhyam, and 
the genitive and dative of the other in mv or a<v; so in the plural, 
the dative and ablative termination is hhyah, and oi; or 
in the Greek, and bts in the Latin; but the su or shu of the loca¬ 
tive may perhaps correspond better with oic, one, and is: an anus¬ 
warah also marks the genitive plural' of the one, and orum, arum, 
and CUV, those of the others. Buf in these points the reader must 
consult his own judgment, for they are not the only Sanskrit* 
terminations, but only those which appear to me to be most 
apposite. But in the genders, the analogy is more obvious. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

krituk 

kritu. 

hi Hum 

nia;;nus 

niagiia 

iiia^iiUin 



^ s X* ^ • 


It is to be observed, that several words have their feminine like 
their masculine, as o xai >) dxr,5rj? in the Greek: and others ate 
indifferently masculine or neuter: in the Patronymics there it 
much resemblance, e. g. Dasdrdthuy Ddsdrdthi, IIy^Ksuc 
also in such adjectives as Lcthxus, from Lethe, e, g, gdrgit, gdr^ 
gdyd : so vtshyiUi vdishnSvd, pdrA, pdrinU, are not dissimilar from 
Troja, Trojanus, Sylva, Sylvanus, Ific, S^vivoe j besides which, 
there are others terminating in r, /, v, k, /, s, hhi, p, nia, ik. 
The comparative degree is 

krishnataruh krLhnuiari krishnatarumf from kt ixhnU^ black, 

iiistior 

O^UTfpv. 


' all is the geuitive singular of die 4lh dcclensioo in Snnskrlta, and bt ia Lalia. 
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kri»kmtumuh 

jiistbsinins 

o^UTuro; 


The superlative is, 

kris/inatHHiii kvishnataiuutn 

jnstissiiim just issimuni 


There is another form, however, which precisely agrees with the 
Greek anomaly, _ 

mull mafitfiiii (in tlin inascnliiii') muthhta 

yu^KKii KtO'hiMV X'tf y.ijTo;^ 

where the 7 is long, in both Sanskrita and Greek; but in the 
fonner both are reckoned as superlatives. Since the publication 
of No. 26. of the Edinburgh Review, it has been a f;ict too ,well 
known to render the assertion necessary, that one half of the 
words either in liatin or in Greek are to be found in the Sanskrit : 
but who will aver these coincidences to be accidental, after observ¬ 
ing the following table of numerals ? 


Primitives. 


Ordinals. 

# 


SaaskrUu. 

Pcrsifin, 





ifgrfimli itrtilhlimiiy wpwTif, Dor. 


1 ek, It; 

SC. 

Tfdtoiy primus, and adimil 


5 Dwi, ivtUf duo 


Dn'ltiyu, iiVTfpo; 


3 tri, triii, TfU; 


ti itiijUy rpiTo;, tci tills 


4 chatury quutiutr 


chutnrtha, quart i:s 


5 penchuHy w-vrf, «jiniiqne 


pavMma, -r'uTrro;, (piintus 


Hhaxh, »ex 

• « 

«• •• 

shnshtUy '■’k'o;, si'Xtiis 


7 saptttu, i-rn, i.q>tcni 


snphf.no, ' SilifjLo;, <;('ptimiis 


8 ashtariy oi'lo 


auhlilniUy ho,y us 

*■» 


9 nataiiy novcni, 


rutvlimu, '//aro;, uuuns 

m 





10 deseMy Hyut, dccnn 


(lusHmay iU’tro;, dcciiuus 


20 vinsati, vi{d»ti 


I'insulittima, vigesimus 

« 

30 triusaty TfiaKnruy triginta 


frimtiUitma, trigcsinnis 


40 chatvarinsat, qiiadragiiita 

i 

kitt riirhi sutlttma, qiiadragc- 




siiuus 


50 panchaaaty •sv/ri^wirny qiiitt* 


pauchusuttdmUy wsVTtaxo^-Ti;, quin- 


<]UHginta 

• V 

qiiugosiiniis 

... c 

• V 

40 shaahtiy »|.'x9vtm, scxagiiitu 

•• •• 

shashtiidriHty •'O'rri;, ^cxajjc- 





•* A A 

b 

and 


*an€l 




•• 
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70 suptat'i, septHa- mptalUAma, i^ciMixorrrl;, soptua- 

giiira gesiiuus 


fji) aitfcti, 'jydw,K«T«, octogiiita : 

i 

*.■•0 nai-ali, !v.>y)',tityT-4, nonaginta 
100 cciituni 


I 

I 

«Xm9 ' 


mfetitHmiy iy.’i^xfls-Td.-j ortogcsi- 

mus • n >v4 a 

nnrutftitninf ivvi/vcsffTs;, uoimgc* 

rV 

tutSAS 


bunus 

salatiimu, (‘iiitcsiiiilis. 


Chatur four makes the irregular orillnals^/M/^/ya and Curiifa, which 
briifgs rhagTo? to our recollection : and the Pehlawee or Old Persian 
was incontrovertibly derived from the Sanskrita, because a vast 
nuhiber of the terms in the modem language are purely Sanskrita. 
The abstract nouns arc formed by subjoining the aitixes to, tom» 
ya/it imatij and an: thus homo, whence lium/zTms, the abstract of 
which is hum««itas, and it is worthy of notice, that a in Sanskrita^ 
as well as in Greel^, possesses, in certain words, the power of 
privation: thus suru—asura, hstri^MTo:, aA:7r<^w;rof, and like the 
Latin, always joins c/tu (que) to ^another word. It has like each 
some indeclinable words, is more copious than the Greek in com¬ 
pounds, and in one of its forms exactly '•esembles it: but in a 
paper like the present, certain resemblances can only be noticed, 
not the structure of the whole language. 

The Sanskrita has two forms of verijs, which are distinguished 
by terms equivalept to common and proper: many verbs have 
both, and tlxc tenses are here selected from that which appears most 
applicable. ' 

Present tense, common form. 


Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

1 nuyhmi 

naydvnh 

7iuy0niah 

. ■} 7niAi, L)ur. 



‘k mydsi 

ttaydthtik 

naytuhu 

isTTfi, Dor. 

i ■ TrtTOV 

40 TftTt 

unijitti 

nuijiilah 

naymti 

I'j ■zt’cri 

iffTotroy 

ic-Tuvn Dor. 


It is in the present alone that any real similarity can be found 
to the verbs in jai. 


1 smaije 

Tw'.TTW 

aniu 

it smuyttse. 

'ry’TTfi; 
aiuiM 
fi iniHijati 

TyTTu 

amai 


Present, proper form. 

j smuijtnu 


smnijelh 

TUWTfTJ 

umayeti 

TyTTfTC 


mmyumuhi 

Tvrrefx.tf 

aiiiuiniis 

jimayatihi'i 

runrrrt 

aniatU 
snutyante 
TwiTTovTi, D«r. 

anuuit 
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1 tmayeya 
tuvru 
amem 

2 mmyelhah 

T'jutni 

aines’ 

3 smayeta 
• rCiTf-rn 

ainct 

j smayai 
S smayasva 

nitn 


Potential. 

amayfruhi *■ 


smayfyathdM 

TVTT»jr9V 

nmayeyatiim 

TV !tT‘>}TW 

Imperative. 

smuijficahai 

smnyeihtlm 

TV7fT£To» 


amayi'inaki 

TUItTu.'fA.If 

amciiins 

Hmmjcdhtam 

Ty7rT*iTi 

anirtis 

stmijeran 

TV iTTair* 

iitiiarent (of ihc imp.) 

sniayamahai 
iiiiicnins 
smaynilftrilm 
tuttet* * 


ama amato 
3 smayatum 

TVTTTSTIU 

ainet amato 


smaydam 

T'JTT^TICV 


aniatr amalotc 
snmytmtan 

TyTT'TX’yEtV 

ament anianto. 


In the verbs, the Sanskrita is more perfect tlian the Greek, in¬ 
asmuch as it has a first singular, dual and plural, imperative ; 
and than the Latin, inasmuch as it has* a dual and a first singular 
imperative: the imperative mood, common form, will, however, 
approach the nearest to the other two, e. g. 

1 jayahi 

2 jaya 

3 jayata 


jayara 

jayitUm 

jayatnm 


jtiyuma 

JuijiHli 

Juiynitu. 


* Although in the present the common form has been compared 
to die verbs in ,ai, yet it is not unlike to those in w, and indeed 
the difference between them in Greek is- not great; but these two 
distinct forms, although the distinction be nut now always ob¬ 
served, appear to me to correspond with the Greek active and 
middle voices : for the proper form should be used, when the con¬ 
sequence of an act reverts to the agent, and the common, when it 
passes to another: in original works the proper form is called 
atmunepadee and ma or mWat and die common parasinai padee and 
pa or pawat: but a near parallel cannot be drawn between the tenses 
in the middle voice and those in the proper form, although, •gene¬ 
rally speaking, die dual and plural numbers bear mutual marks 
of resemblance, e. g. in the present TvvTOf/,s$ov, TuvritrSov 

TuirroftiSoty TyTTTS'r^!, Tuirrovrai, and it is to be remembered, that the 
second person singular originally ended in e<ren, as smayascy 
ruTTTea-xi. Consequently as tlw middle voice, like the proper 
form, possesses an active signification, I have, as before observed, 
made choice of the most applicable form to draw my parallel, for , 
it is evident that the Greek middle voice, as to Jot'my is merely a 
modification of the passive : in forming the Sanskrita passive, ya 
IS prefixed to the terminations of the first four tenses, and i occa¬ 
sionally before each person of the last five: and it is remarkable, 


' Like the two olheo, tlic SaiKskrila combines various prepositions, &c. with 
tt>c< verbs. 
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that this voice U conjugated with the terminations of the proper 
form^ Vhich has been shown to agree with the Greek middle, e. g. 
^act, ist. fut. pr. form dStd^ he will give, dd^iid he will be given. 
*The Sanskrita has likewise its augment, as in the' first preterite 
common form, 

1 ajatjam I qjaydva { ajaydma 


1 ajatjam 
tr'jrtrvf 

ainabain 
Q tijmjah 

irvTivti 

simabag 
3 ajayat 

trwirt 


qjmjatam 

iTvnriTBY 

tyaya/am 

(TuitrirrtY 


tyaydma 

iTVYttS^n 

iiinabaiiins 

(yuya‘a 

ir^Ttrtrt 

innse>atis 

ajutjtm 

»TUKT 9 » 


• anrnbat * { { amabant. 

Jt may most frequently be observed, that where the Greek 
changes o Into t] in the dual, the ,third person dual in Sanskrita 
either has a long vowel, whilst the second person is short, or else 
that the /// is changed into /. 

Second preterite proper form, answering to Aoristus a. 

1 iludhuve dudhuvicaki I dudhurimahr 


amavi 

2 dudhurhhe 


amavisti 
3 dudhutc 

irtucrt 

aniavit 


dudkuvdthe 

# 

tTliVw'TOV 

dudhuvati 


(Ti.Ti'tjiAiy 

ainaviiniM 
dudhuvidhve, Or 
dutikuvidvi 

tVlWerTt 

antavistis 

dudhuviri 

tlTHcrrtY 

amavenint. 


In the second person singular common form, it is dudliavitlia, 
this tense has as many rules for its formation as the Aoristus a. 
Third preterite common form, answering to Aoristus p'. 

1 adam \ adam I adama 


dpik'iani 

2 adah 

/rv-irt; 

dcdKi-iis 

3 adat 


adatam 


ndafam 

ii-j-xirtiY 


tTVirg^lV 

deilerdiiiiU 
udata 
t ri It IT f 

dedcratis 

aduh 


dcdcrat [ ' j dederanr. 

There is an equal number of rules respecting the structure of 
this tense, as respecting that of the Aoristus /S': and were it com¬ 
patible with my plan, a table answering very nearly to that in the 
Eton Greek Grammar might be drawn up. It is to be observed, 
that some of the modes in this ten^e end in ariy corresponding with 
,ETi> 7 roy, and others in an/, corresponding wdth dederant. 

The precative common form agreeing with the optative present. 

1 deifit'am deyatta deyanma 

rv'KT0lfA^ TW*T0ljWi» 

aiMfm amemns 

3 deyah deyaHam d^jasta 

tOjttwj ‘tunroiTBY • runrurt 

amPs ametu 


3 deyai 

amet 


deyastam 

TVST«frtlV 


* dtyasuh 
Tivnur 
ainfent. 
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The conditional mood common form, answering in signifipation 
either to the future or IVorist optative. 


1 wlattyam 

t 

siniiivi'i'ini 
« lulutyuh 

• I 

TV 4'' t; 

, aniiivoris 

tC 4^ I'll 

aniawi'it * 


ailnsytrea 

nilmi/fitiiHi 

r'J if'iitw 

•ttUwjtthnn 
Tyi| r>iv 


nilasyauia 

Tu-i.tuHiv 

atasivri'iinus 

Hiiifsyiilii 

miiiivcntib 
wlitsyuu 
iC ^ ft stv 
iiiiiuvuiiut. 


It will also answer to iu\J/oi/xi and amavevo : for excepting in the 
1st and 3rd persons dual, and 1st plural, the a inserted is merely 
sonanti and might be expressed by either u or o. ^ 


The second future 

common .form, 

answering to futurum 

1 tltti^ynmi j 

duntjarak 

dtisyuiiinh 

t:4.c 



ani:ibo 


aiiiailiiiiii.s 

2 Jasynsi 

dnsrathuh 

du'yatha 



T-j'!- T< 

iuiialtis 


aiiiabttis 

S da^yuli 

da<uuti)h 

dff^yiridt 


7v4i~f’y 

ryjoyri Dorirr 

aiiiuhit 


ainalaiiit. 


I can discover no correspondence between the Sanskrita first 
future and the Greek : tlie second is defined by the best Indian 
grammarians to be that of to-day (about to be), the first to be time 
to come, commencing to-morrow ; but the best Greek gramma¬ 
rians are of opinion, that the Greek has no 2d future ; these exam¬ 
ples then will show how correctly these languages may be trans¬ 
lated into each other. I now proceed to notice a wonderful ano¬ 
maly in each, viz. the verb to be. 


1 atmi 

sruh 

sinah 

i-y/yl forsan 


i.;dv 

$11111 


srniinj 

2 asi 

sthnh 

»lnii 


iTTJy 

trrrt 

rs 


I’.'tis 

.S iisli 

siah 

stDiii 

la-tl 


Mint 

% 

Polentlal. 

iiTi IJorici 

1 Kuum 

ti't! 

syara ‘ 

"yuiiin 


ti'iy/.zi 

Siam 1 ^ 


siciiins? 


siniM!' 5 

2 X’jnh 

^yiilain 

syuiu 


iI'-iTjy 

l.'liT 

S'ie.s ) 


sinri- ) 

>IS J 


$itis > 

5 fifut 

fflufam 

■stfali 

un 

ijj.T'iV 


siet 1 


.siiiil } 

. sit \ 


^al(. \ 
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1 

1 nstmi 

, Imperative. 

aiSca 

axama 

e cdhi 

stiim 

, nimus 

1(7^1 

WTOV 


:^5 n^hi 

Siam 

sitis, cstc, cstot« 
Santa 

t;u 


t'TTJ.v, A (tier ^ 

csto 

j to T-UV 

sint siiiito. 


The first preterite. 

1 • 

1 a.urn 

axva . 

asnlH 

J'j s'.fA.tll 



LS-seiii 

• 

, <-sscran$ 

% Hserlt 

axtam 

1 ti'itn 

trrui 


j tVsj'/ff' 

* eSM'S 



<3 «• I'ti 

iistam • 

1 n«<m 

.70JT3 

1 >• c 

i'/iun 

« S5('l 


‘-.SSKIlt 


The remaining tenses of this verb proceed from the rbo^ 6hoo, 
to be, in \vliicij, ;i^covdin^ to orihography, oo is changed to 
i;; whence, according to the common form, came fui, fueram, 
fuissem *, for /} and r, .uid u.and J are interchangeable in many lan¬ 
guages ; hhavet of the potential is*the same as fuat. « Tros ruti- 
lusve fuat.” Tn like manner ? is the root of eo, which is con¬ 
jugated, especially in the imperative, as near to ifo, as mm to the 
preceding example. The participles arc declined, like adjectives , 
of three terminations : dadat is the pres. part, common form; 
nsina one in the proper answers to amans, ruTrrojv; the present 
passive ends in vidnah^ c. g. kriyamdnaJif Tvirrotj,syo<‘, that of the 
2d pret. active in s, suhx'asy : imchy however, according to 

the proper form, makes pechdnahi rti7ra.y; in the third is hritvh 
• with a passive sense—amatus ; in the active voice, it is kritavan, 
TvTTwv. In the 2d future is bhaviskyan, tu'I/cuv, as well as edhts~ 
hifamavahi and in the fut. perfect bhavitaxyah ama- 

turus. One of the participial nouns of agency ends in tri j amator'^ 
and in tlio pronouns there is an astonishing coincidence. The 
following brief sketch of the syntax wdll conclude thesq observa¬ 
tions. 'rhe accusative is the object or patient of the transitive 
verb, and may be governed by prepositions: verbs of motion 
require it, and intransitives, when they take a causal form, as 
well as words answering to the question /lOw loug ? As is the case 
in Bengalee, all things expressing the implement or agency, by 
^ which a thing is done, vci^uire the implementive, which is stniUar 
to the Latin ablative, also any thing with which another is endow¬ 
ed: certain prepositions, and the part of bodily infirmity demand 
it, as well as words implying likeness, inasmuch as it answers also 
to the Latin dative. Objects tmmrds govern the dative. All 
words implying motion Jranij ami the 'object of comparison to 
wliich wc affix than^ are placed in the ablative,* which sometimes 
is placed absolutely. The genitive is used after \^ords.implying 
. likeness or equality, and the locative in the |cnse of in^ 



.IS * A Parallel between the Latin, i^c, 

4r. Verbs of remembering govern both accusative and genitive: 
words expressive of hope, the locafive or impiementive. Words 
answering to capax a«id compos, the genitive and dative; words • 
answering to the question when? or *iiAiere ? the ablative or geni¬ 
tive : words like potens, priestans, &c. genitive or locative : w'ords 
signifying place or time, or a verbal substantive may be put citlier 
in vrccusative or locative, with intransitive verbs. Verbs of asking, 
begging, teaching, &:c. govern two accusatives ; those of giving, 
calumniating,* being angry, pleasing, See. tlie dative, those of 
filling, abounding, &c. the impiementive or genitive. Let these 
few rules be compared *with those in Greek or Latin, and^ the 
assertion of Sir William Jones remains proved ; the Sanskrita has 
the same quantity in verse as the others, and in it quantity is ofn}ore 
importance. these, therefore, either are cognate dialects of some 
language now probably lost, the Sanskrita being the most perfect, 
or the others arc deduced from it. One of the learned and indefa¬ 
tigable missionaries Is at present employed ii| tracing the union of 
this tongue with the Greek, and from his efforts on the spot, the 
most satisf.ictovy results may be cxpecietl. Since, therefore, the 
Sanskrita has been demonstrated to be a classical language, will 
the classic refuse to give more credence to Grecian and Ijatin 
names, regularly deduced from it with sense to recovmcnd^hem, 
than to fanciful and chimerical derivations from the Hebrew, 
which have hitherto for the most part induced absurdities ! Would 
he not ratl\er conceive Juno, which the Romans pronounced Yuno, 
to be deduced from the iw/Z, which is of such mystic im¬ 
portance in Brahminical cult? as she was Lucina, and ns the 
JLaconians had a temple to Venus-Juno, than from the Helnexv 
<f a dove: and w'ould he not be rather contented to find the name ' 
of the sea-nymph Calypso even in x«\y7:r»,than ridiculously to con¬ 
vert it into “ the hollow ark 

Cambridge, June 1812. D. G. WAXI\ 


P. S. Dr. Valpy, in his excellent Greek Grammar, has 
much elucidated the use of the TKolian digamma: now as the 
Banskrita language establishes, that whenever two simple vowels 
meet similar to each other, they shall be resolved into one long, 
and that every simple vowel, excepting a and a, opening upon a 
dissimilar, whether compound or simple, shall be changed to its' 
congenial semi-vowel, it appears to me, generally speaking, tint in 
y and w we find parallels to the digamma. The Dr. insiances 
which hilaris, &c. with which r into the vowels re and ree 
>re changed, will agree : on this more might be written. In the 
above spcciment, crude forms have been admitted as parallels. 



• CLASSIC/IL CRrtICaM. 

To THE IDditok of THE ClassicalT^ubnai* 

One might be inclined to suspect a strange lack of 
discernment in the critics of former times, noticing at the present 
day the serious chaiges of solecism and hallucination for the first 
time pieiciicd against classic authors of the higliest reputation. 
Virgil himself, in a late number of the GentleiAan’s Maga¬ 
zine, is accused of a gross geographical blunder in describing 
a place to .lie west, which is ufiiraied to be east. In No. X. 
ofjfour Journal, the same hitherto considered accurate po^ 
is,chaiged with a misconception of the following passage 4lt 
llicocritiis. 

** FlavTst S’ 6v«X\a ysvoiro x. T. X.**—-Idyl. 1. 134. 

The passage in \ n gil which your correspondent takes to be the 
intended translation , is in tl^e Bth Eel. v. o8. 

Omnia vel medium fiant mare.’* 

and that evoeXXa was understood as if the leading were ivakBirnMnna* 
Does P. E. observe elsewhere any trace of Tllieocritus being^ so 
misunderstood f I must next remark that, with all the po^iibilitj 
of mistake likely to arise from tlie near resemblance of IvoXXff t|G 
evaXec, the context with the latter makes a sense, which must, at 
the fiist glance, be rejected. But admit that Virgil read and 
understood IvstXa, Ins —Omnia xel medium jiant nmre **—would 
by no means be a tiaiislation, us the w'ord does not sigmfy " raeditini 
male,” but merely, ** maritttfie” bordemig on the 

sea.” Now the Roman poet appears to have taken {dirases pro¬ 
miscuously out of Theocritus : thus, in the Bth Eclogue in ques¬ 
tion, we observe close imitations fioin no less than three of the 
Itlyls. 

'‘Mfyu’tt MSa-ai flXeti, etpy^tr' it 

Innpo MApnalios inecum, mea tibia, veisus. 

I Anym ^wiiaMxa,, Mw^ai, hr, 

Desiiie Ma'nahos, jam desine, tibia, versus. 

iXx ’rti V t/OJ iptm T9<Ti SJifJi/i viv iySfU, —Id. S* 

l>u<‘ili' ab nrbe doniiiiu, luea eannina, dacitu Daplmim* 

Nvv (yyitiv TOT vTftf Srt^d; 5'9,* n Xn»n«»C 

Mairioy iStiKafi, Sptif*S "♦ f*»» jUMififp.—Id. 3. 

Nunc scMo quid sit Amor . duris m cotiUus ilium 

AntTiuaros, aut Rhodope, .aat rxtremi Garaxnaates, 

Nec genens nostri puerum uecsangiiinis ednut. 

with some other passages: next let us continue your ctHTCSpiH)- 
dent’s quotation. 

Omnia vcl medium Sant mare: vlvite, qilvw. 

Prweopa acni specula de montis in undas 

Deferar; extremum lior mnnus merientis habeto* 
and may we not rather consider fkese an imitation of the two fol¬ 
lowing lilies from the third Idyl ? 

“si fAU lyii Ti iri»9a >; t( & tvira-ooc ; eix iiveuutiu; ^ 

Toy Amiif $ls Kifjutrt* St r* X 

VOL. VI. No. XII. 
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'Cktssical Critietm, 

I1ie vel medmm,** S^c. so far from being an haliucina/jon, 

is, 1 conceive, a tint which gives an* additional glow to the pic> 
tuj«. With all def-^retice to die mihetf, to the elegant, natural 
'i^plit*it}‘ of llfieocritus, I do not think so highly oi the expres- 
nou —“ v^vTot ^ ^oi^Kot yivono’*— and especially in the place \\ here 
It is introduced ; it seems almost Miperlluiuis; fur, after telling us 
tlie^wish —Nuv Ta fxsv c^ogioire,and other similar contra* 
rieties, the idea in the reader’s mind is excited, which renders the 
clause in qucsitihn in a great degree uniieccssaiy, Virgil traverses 
the productions of his predecchsur, and culls beauties from every 
part of them; but ihe*tout ememOfe is sitpeiiur apd origryul. 
^ris, in this Bth Kclogue, tliough the subject of the lines quoted 
qgr l^our correspondent be similar to tliat of the l'>t Idyl of TIreV 
critrrs, yet we see a superior*unity of thought, and a striking 
climax of contrast or metamorphosis’. 

Damon, in the 18th verse, of the bxlogue, says, 

Coiijugis indigHO NUa? <Ieceptal^ atnore," 
and in the G6th verse, ^ 

Miofiso MiKadatnr. 

ITien follows a regular coune.xion of id<‘as, downright contrarieties 
are coupled together, the wortWes-s or rnferior with the estimable 
<^r superior, beauty with ugliness, &c. Sac. 

> JutK^rnttnr jam gryphes oqwis - - 

Cum cauibus tiniidi venieiit ad pQCida datna?. 

Nnoc et oves ultra fugiat lupus, aurea duru; 

Alala fill ant quorrus; iiarcisso tioreat ahuis : 

Pingiiiaeorticibus sndent cli'ctra myiic<F : 

. Certent el cyrnis ulula;, &c. &k,c. 

!Next commences the climax ; the masquerade having opened with 
plants and animals, Uie shepherd Tityru.) is transformed into 
Orpheus, who becomes an Orion among tiie Dolphins; then with 
a very elegant expansion of idea and swell of the climax, the cits* 
tlracted swain utters 

Omnia vcl medium Haiit mare,—&e. 

May all around roe become one wide sea—faitwcll 
Ye woods: from tliis grot in tlie mountain , 

1 will throw inyseli'hoadlong into the waves. 

Now let your correspondent remove the “ ornuia tel medium 
^aiU maref*QT substitute the translation of “ iruvra 8' hctXXa yevoiro,” 
and it will be seen how unnecessary it is to occupy any longer your 
valuable paper to prove—that Virgil has not misunderstood, 
ill some points, he may have improved upon, his venerable 


J. fV. 
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Olf THE'CBEJTION. 

0 » 


NO.-11. 


(*ENi 1. 5.- 


And (he evnnug attd the morning t^e the^jirst 

^ TiiE S< anclinavian day was divided into twelve parts;, 

to each of which \vd^» assigned a distinct name; but m their 
pulation of time they made use of the woijl ntght instead of day,* 
Tacipis obseiyes the same thing conrerning the (jlermans.* Ifhey 
do not, he tells iis, in their coinpiitjtioii of time, reckon like us^ 
by the numbet of days but of nights^ In this foirn all their reso¬ 
lutions and sumiiions run; so that w itli them the day seems to 
lead the night. We ai c also intoi nied by (j®sar ^ that the Gauls con¬ 
sider theinscKes according to then Diuidical tiaditions as descended 
from 1 ather Dis: on wjuth account the) uckoiii veiy period of time 
accoiding to th«‘ number of nights, not of dajs ; and observe birth- 
da}s, and the bcgbinings of iiumths and yeais in such a manner 
that the day seems to folio tV the ni^ht. It maj be remarked that 
the vi'stigts of tills method of coinputatiou still appear in the 
I'higlish language, in the trims sehimght and foituight: this mode 
of speaking is also ailopted in many otliei countries. 

(»T N. 11 . 7. -And the Laid Godformtd man of (he dust of the 
gionud, und hieathed into hts nostrils the bieatk of hfe, and 
man In < ame a living soul. 

The Hindus, 'like some of the ancient philosophers, suppose 
j]iat the soul is an emanation of the spiiit of God breathed into 
moilah, but thui uiannet ol espiessing this idea is moie sub¬ 
lime ; lor insle.id of calling it a poition of the divme spirit, they 
«I f/antjfarc It to the heat and light sent forth fiom the sun, which 
neithoi lessens nor divides his own esseiiie; to the speech which 
(omniuauatcs knowledge without lessening that of him who in¬ 
stincts tiie ignoiant, to a torch at which other torches are lighted, 
without dinunutiun ot its light. 

. Sketches of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 261. 

Gen. V. 2.—Mh/e and female created he them, and blissed than, 
and called their name Adam, in the day uhen they^ ®er« 
created. 

In addition to the most coiiimpn etymology given by commen¬ 
tators respecting the woid Adam, fiom Adaiw, red mould, or 
earth, itmiay be remarked that in the Sanscreet, the word AdiiH 
signifies -Mauiice, Iiid. Ant. Vol. 1. p. 24. 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, \.i. p. S58. 

' Tacit. Germ. c. ii. 3 Ciei. Bell. Gall. 18* 


ddS On the "Creeittck. 

It is firdtn the summit of the mountiun called HammaUetfi* of 
Adah’s Peak, as tradition reports, tSiat Adam took his last view 
o#Paradise quitted it never to return.^ The spot on 

*^liich his foot stood at the moment is still supposed to be 
*^und in an impression, on the summit of the mountain, resem- 
• blii^ the print of a man's foot, but more than double the ordinal^ 
size; After taKitug this farewell view, the fatlier of mankiud is 
said to have gone over to the continent of India, which was at that 
time joiped to the island; but no sooner had he passed Adam's 
brii^e than die sea closed behind him, and cut off all hopes of 
return. This tradition, Yrom whatever source it was originallj 
iimived, seems to be interwoven with their earliest notions of re* 
.figimi, and it is difhcuU to conceive that it could have been en¬ 
grafted on them, without fomfing an original part. 1 have fre¬ 
quently had the curiosity to inquire of black men of different casts 
concerning this tradition of Adam.—All of them, u ith every appear¬ 
ance of belief, assured me that it was really true, and in support of 
it produced a variety of testimonies, 'old sayings and prophecies, 
which have for ages beeii current among them. 'Ihe origin of these 
traditions I do not pretend to^ trace, but their connexion with 
scriptural history is very evident: the}i afford a new instance how 
universally the opinions witli respect to the origin of men coincide 
with the history of that event as recorded in the Bible.—Percival's 
Ceylon. p.20(). 

The b^innii^ of the Kaly Youg, or present age of the Hin¬ 
dus, is reckoned from about 3102.' A. C. They say that there 
was then a conjunction of the planets, and their tables show the 
cmijunction. *^6 account given by the Brachmatls is confirmed 
by the testhaony of our European tables, which prove it to be 
the result of a true observ^ion. The particulais of which may 
be seen by consulting a work of Mr. Bailly sur CJitronomie In- 
dienne et Orientale* The cause of tlie date given to their ci.i! 
time he does not explain, but we are by some told that the cir¬ 
cumstance which mariced that epoch was the death of their new 
^Kririina, who was supposed to be the God Bishnou in one of his 
Avataras or incamations. Others say it was the death of a famous 
and beloved eoiereign Rajah Judishter, But which ever of the 
two it may be, the Hindus, considering the event as a great cala- 
mM^disttmguished it by b^uuiing a new age and expressed their 
IblKlijgV by Its name Kaly Youg or age oj unhajf^nese or mis- 
Sketches of Hindus. V. I. p.297. 

It is impossible in reading the above extract, not to be forci¬ 
bly struck with fbe singular ccdacidence of the date of the Kaly 


' Mr. Bentley nnkei the K.My Yong to cogalBeiKe in the 906th ycur of the 
weibh As.lics. V»5. p.918. 




the VfeoHon, 

% 

Yong with the dedllR df Adam, particularly widi respect to 
lastimentioiied cause. & 

“ All the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and diirty yeai^ ^ 
Gen. V. 5. v^ich makes a diderence of a few yll^ only b^ween, 
the tao. It may also be observed that Megasdiraes who vras well 
acquainted wira^ndian history, declares, accordiag to Clemens of 
Alexandria, tha^ the Hindus and Jews were the^siOy people*who 
had a true idea of the creation of the world and tlu! beginnii^ of 
things. • ^ 

Gen. iii. 15. And I mil put enmity heirseen thee and thewo^ 
man, and between thy seed and hefseed; it shall hraiu 
head, atfd thou shalt bruise his ImL . f 

•It a the opinion of many writers, tliat it was in allusion 
history and diis interpretation, that serpents have been consideredr 
as emblems of power from Ihe eailiest antiquity, and become 
objects of veneration amongst idolatrous nations; and we. know 
that when Epammondas * would teach hw soldieis that they should 
destroy the whole j^ower orf tlie enemy, if they could once breajc 
the Spartans who were at their tiead, he did this by bruising the 
head of a great serpent before tliem, and then ahowiag tiiem, 
the rent oj the body was of no Jorce, 

Dr. Delaney Revelation Exam, with Capdor, v* 1. p. 6l. 

GEN.iii.l7. And unto Adam he said, Hecause thou hast hearken^ 
unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of wHch 
1 commanded thee, saying thou shalt not eat of it; cursed is t1^ 
ground for thy sake: m sorrow shalt thou eat it all the days 

of thif life. . • I •! 

There seems to have been a notion, which of old prevailed 
greatly, that the antediluvian woild was under a curse, and the 
earth very barren. Hence die ancient m}thologists refer die com-« 
mencement of all plenty as well as of happiness in life, to the 
of the Deluge. Bryant’s Mjtli. V. v. p. 279* 

The Hindus and Chinese believe that all nature is contaminate^ 
and die earth itself labors under some dreadful defilement; a 
sentiment whidi Mr. Maurice * conceives coidd only sprif^ 
from certain coirupt traditions relative to that curse. To such an 
extreme degiee of extravagance however do they carw their con¬ 
ceptions on this point, tiiat some of them, according to I>tt 
Halde, ’ impelled by the dread of terrestrial pollution, have mil- 
braced the resolution of never more touching the planet whieh 
> they were born to cultivate, and causing themselves to be suspend^ 
aloft in cages upon the boughs of trees, to whidi elevation the admir¬ 
ing iilpltitude raise Ae scanty provision necessary for the suppott 
of Adt^all portion of life Aat animates Acir emaciated carcaaet* 


> Polywa. Strata^. lib.U. 

* Manrice IiHi« Ant. V. 5. p. 693. 

9 On Haiders China, V. 1. p. 30. 
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Un tHi Uftattmi, 


Gen. ivt 3,4. Jnd in proem of tima it ril^te to past, that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the f^roiwd,^an offering unto the Lofd. 
And Abel he also hiought of fhejiinilittgs oflm Jlock, atrl of the 
fof t hereof.’ 

‘Xiuhteuctli (master of the jcui and of tlu mass') \v^is a sr<Ml greatly 
revelfd in the Mevican empire. At then diiinei ^made an offer¬ 
ing^ to him of^'*|ie fiist morsel of tlicii lood, an<^ the fir<it dranghl 
of their beve:^agef by thiowing both into the tire. Cullen’s Hist 
Mexico, Vol. j- p. 2 j'2. 

The North HVmciican India^LS bate a siinilai tdigious seivlre. 
The women alv\a\s thro^ a small piece of the tatkst ol the meat 
into the fire, nheii thej aie eating, and hi fpienll} befo.e they ly'giii 
to eat. Sometimes tlus view it with a pleasing utt*‘ntion and fjjie- 
tatid to didw omens fiom it. fi‘nd} btliesf such a nu tbod 

to be a gieat measnic of pioHurmg teinpoiai good things, an I 
of averting those that aie evil. And lluy aie so t.n boi.i iiij^kmu this 
fatolfenng through piide orh)pocij j\, thatiht j pntorm it, when 
the} think tliev aie not seen b} those uf (Oi)tian {•riutipk'-, who 
might liditule tliem witlioul teaching them bctUi. 

Adank Aiiniieaii Irdtaii p. 1 l.i. 
Similar offciingsof fii->t-fruis wtu (<inuti<>ii ain« «.'.>>>t tlu an¬ 
cients, both on I'liblic and piivaL <»< casjftiis; the lolloping, d wt 
can depend upon the iiulhculK i. s ol Ai. iphion’s I pi4h,, biais 
great leseniblaiKi to the tsamples .duo? aicntioiud. 

I dclighc to see tl»e finils all glow .’pt, loi tin githtin.gof 
them is a Just (uiiipipsation loi oni 1 iboi , bet I c »ii jntlnu- 
Itirly fond of taking till bo.nw lomi the beis Alki iiiliiig <-ome 
hi\ es tioni the stoies, 1 piiceive 1 li.iv't some now swaiios 'J hi 
first tiling 1 do is to si ket a poiium lor th (iod . I tin n issigii a 
portion tor my Iricnds. At piismt I sindjou tins, luMvcai, 
}Ou shall leceivefiom me bLtloi an 1 wietor. 


Ah pli. hji. Lb. ill. J.p. LI? 

^lliat saei dices ot the fiuits of tin* eaitli weie of llu liigbi st an¬ 
tiquity appears to have bitntln opinion of the old pluiosoplii is. 
The eaith, sa)s Tlu ophiastus, prodiu < d tiees and glass long beloie 
anhiisds existid, wbo->e leaves and roots the caily inhabitants of the 
M'orld burnt as a conciiiatoi} offenng to the (iods, thus too coii- 
secratiug liic to the divinit). Kieeb. Fr.vp. Kvaiig. Lib. i. c. 9* 
Gen. iv. 5 . (Jpon the c (tieiiic a ^e of the Putiianhs. 

^ T^e opinion ot gieat longe?il} v\as familiar to the amuiits, 
LUbian has a whole disseilation upon the siibjttt, in wbub be 
giv<j» many instances of advanced age amongst eiilne nations. * 
Some of them no doubt exaggeratui, but founded in all pioba- 
biiity On tradilioiis. Tlius th^ Scics aie said to extend life to'^three 
hunted years, the people in the vicinity of Mount Atlic« to an 
hundred and thirty, and the Chtildeaiis to above a hundred.X 
- ' W 
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VOUR CorrjLpondcnt, N. A., in the lastNumber di your Journal " 
p. ] 43, has vf!^properly i>ct a high value on tlie ppjtfaccs to the 
Editions of Cl,mical, and other writers, printed^[^he Fifisienth 
Centun/; and, with equal propriety, thinks tife pl^usal of such 
prefaces exceedingly in-itiuctive and entertaining. \But he does 
not seem to be aware that tlicse Prefaces, or the *maj«r part of 
them—including tliat tq^he Editio I^rinceps of Ail&tbphanes, 
wlvich you Jiave inserted-*mirc already printed as a Supplement to 
the Catalogue of Consul' Smith’s books, published at Veaice'ilH., 
4to. This infoimation had,already been given to the pnblic^ 
by Mr. Dibdin, in the prclimihary part of his last Edition of the 
hu>'dHvQ.lJon to the CknsitSy \o\. 1. p. xxili; and in Biblio- 
maniaf p. 12b. 

ANTIQUUS, 


I^SCJ{1PTI0^,S 


On the Gieeh Theatie af Sy/atU’^e. 

5. 






CLASSICAL CRITICISM, 

M", Blomfield antkipaled in a Conjecture hy Matthias, 

** VEHSus hi in Eurip. Hipp. r. 545. ohm sic 

• T^v ftit Oiy^hitu 


X^vyct 

TO ir^iv KttI 
atvft^tr, tilKtif 

rosy mty ov**; n « 

sequitUTi *AXxftnvtts ToxM Ktnr^if S^f^wjew in quibus quum ultima apcrte 
corrupta sint, praclaro, ut solet, Musgravius, t<»’ 'AjSos iVn ^ak^,*** 
correxit; recte etum Brunk. in eo, qyii hunc praccedit, versu, 
oivo scripsit, ut sit * minus felici idem atquc audaci nimis 

conatu id, quod e verbo ablato rm supcrest in 

T(o^<ey mutavit: igkur quod illi vel inUctum reliquerunt, vel audacia 
sua corrupeiunt, id nos ratione quadam lestituerC concmur, et correc- 
tiotti loci extremam manum imponamus: lego vero ita, 

I... I . , 1 .- . I I. «ix«y 


^fv^tcr’ wf 

urn /Sax^etr, 

saepe Euripides, quando de itinerc mariumo loquitur, verbis eundi, 
fnittendit simihbus, adjnngit iAoern, &c. Ilec. 45*5. xmvtt 

mfurtfmw T«A«tMcy, Phan, 2‘75. trXtvratrtf: itaque cliam 
vn/tmuff remtgaitone pro rerniSt Ipktg. Jlul, 7b6, 

•———OTisy ;t«X**Ta'<5"A|45 
vevTtti tiiroptivi orXetr«K, 

£/^i/yr/e($ pj/^troie : 

vero cum jungendum; Bacchis enim, sacro furoi'' 

peractis, tutndn accoramoilatum esr currere: itaquc mulieres ctiam 
ob gravem animi affectum discurrentes, insanis, funrum, adcoque eiil 
Bacchis comparantur: v. c. Horn. IL 460. de Androm, 

(pafiin, ftfyd^pu itiovvro, 7r^, 

x«XAc^ty« xfuiint: 

de eadem It, 389. 

ii fttv in iFftf ru)^»s ifruy»^in} <e^«x»yu, 
fttttnfiirn tixvM: 

quibus locis firmatur lectio in Hymno Horn, m Cerer, 386. 

’I ■- n it iipvo'* 

^iy^« luvtk idaxm vXn, 

male a Ruhnkemo sollicitata.*' Observationes tn quad. Poetarum Gr, 
LocUf auct. A. Matthke c. ii. inserted in the Commentationcs philo¬ 
logies, edits a G. A. Ruperti et H. Schlichthorst, Vol. in. jp. 30. 
Bremas 1795. Mr. Blomfield, ^hose conjecture is given by Pr^nFessrtr 
Monk, does not seem to have oeen aware that hie had been anticipated 
in It by Matthias: *< VeriSiiitilior videtiir Blomficldii nostri em^datio, 

h. e. rmighf HeKoles enim, vastata (Echalia* 



wdt m jrom. 


/m 

rolaxQ ad Trachina «deportaiulan(i navibus commisit: mUii tamea 
visum est, ut in re dubia* litegiis, qnas exhibent MSS* et £dd. obelo 
notatas, in textu relinquere 
1 should not hrl^e hesitated 
• i^itur lector c^Jecturam ji 
SI potest, excogjlur^^’ 

ilaltont Oct. 1812. 


[me conjecture is so very probable, th^ 
;o receive it into 'the texO: amplecpnur 
venis ingeniosi, aut ipse meliu^giJI^d, 


£. H. 



NOTION SALLUST. 

By Professor Porson. 


j^LTew me through the medium of your valuable Journal, to 
coininurilrate to the literary vioi Id, the inclosed note, found m 
a Sallust bclongiiij» to the late Professor Porson,, of which the 
original (ill his own lidnd-wrhing) is in my possession. 

H. A. MATHMW. 

Russell Place^ Fitzrqi/ Square. 0 

Cat. XIX. 5. Sagaciter vidit Cortius, quod nemo alius forsan vidisse^ 
Vicetoni 1. c. versum excidisse. Prima igitur in uafeo produci- 
tur, quod monendi sunt tirones. Sed veram hercle hoc verbum 
erit, Germnnt non curant syUal^txm qmntit'&tem. 

Jug. XIV. 7 Si rccte Cortius emendavit crescerety legendum est aut 
ne aut neve. 

Lxwii. 1. Malim valcre, vide J. F. Gronovium, Obs. u. 14. 

p. 820. 

xciii. 1. Lege ex MS. frospera. 

xux. 4. Prisciauas quoque MS. con^iicor ex NeStro laudat. 
* ITnde recte Eum—conspicatur legit P. Bondamus Var. Lect. 
H, 13. p. 317. 

Cau sew I. 5. stLuln legit Perizonius ad Sanctii Miaerv. i. 14. not. 1. 
p. 107. 

cix. S. for* an pro pavUo diversins legendum alii aliii. vide 
Chorib. 11 . p. 133. Diomed. i. p. 323. 


LATIN'poem. 


In examining the papers of a deceased friend, well known to the 
literary world, I met with the foJlowirlJalines; should you deem them 
worthy of a place in your Classical Jwoal, they are much at youf 
service. ^ • 


H,R, 








dafskAt br^chm^ 
VALENTINIANA. 

'I'tsTV Aalrntino mint lax fn^ia Ungiunt, 

Lt Ii4|udt lioiirntcc niilior aiiid imps 
Jdavpinpioi piupioiqiip tiovo s< luiuim \c&Ut 
Plio bus, et duiato piuioi avc nut at. 

S^dei e I an tent i o mpditatur < nspiib l( 11 ain^ 
tt 111 viiidph luxiiriarc coinas 
(yirtK^i.ixato ^cinnusjain pailiiiit .11 bu 
y JMitisimt ucmini jam C^tbiit imihiii 
pibiili penult inr la?tu! picii«k!>qu< f wpqiu, 
QuisqiiP hib^soriam jam Irgit'^les aviui. 

Indr Ribi doiniii'iin quani r isto 1 \ rt atiiurc, 
Quam nitidis sertis ubstqutoqnr colat 
Mitti le cm possit bhndi mnnusenU \n is, 
P<ilbtit€s ^iola!>,pnipiii^invp rosaiii 
Qna'qnc snia \Kibn$Da&cputia snihrit annus 
IViiinera, tpinponbus non alu na sms 
Nus qnibus rt jum Dos inolioiis decidit a \i, 

Nrr nitcapt horti, nre rrnoVptiii 
biitatampii domiQje itosUo CK Uohroiu pctamiis, 
Fri^oiibus nailam dfpositnra romain 
Et Venrit sastiD taxtuni i^r < luus honoio’n', 

Et \ettrcs k petal sobua Mnsa |oi os 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

Allow me, through the mrdiam of your Join ml, t<i Mihmit the 
folloi^mg correction of a passage in Eunpide®, x\hicli ha»long hem 
the opprobrium rntuotum 

la me Hippolytus, v. 77. arc these woid. 

ctlibi 9s vctctfiMto'i it »rsu*i ' 

In the room of Valckenac’’ suggested e« 5 . Biunck dot's not 
up the old reading. Porson deemed the passage to w int con\i 
tion* but had nothing to propose, and adhcied to Musgiave 

plrelWs the word J do not find that any In ing sthola* pro¬ 

poses a satisfactory substitution for the word <e<9ais. 

Tt IS very evident, mat instead of the woid itcjuncvl is tlic 

*' name of a river; and a rwernear Trcexttic.’* How happened it, 
that all the ciitiVs who have tried their hands witli tins pissage never 
thought of correcting iL thus ?*— 

TATPOS w. *. 9. 

consult Athensci dcipnos. 1. 3. c. 95. Schw. <iw» t«i! Tgtt^htc %-ttrctfMu 
Tav^av. — The two words in a MS. are not veryimlilcc; lATPOS, 
A1AQS. — Before 1 eptcr further into this subject, I should u ish to 
hear, through your Journal, some opinions respecting the emendation. 

0. 

. .,1. . — — - ---- — ..i ~" 

* Our corrrspondcot does doneem to bavesoin Mr. Haiker b mterpsctalion 
®f tbie contested parage, as given in bis ( laiiiial Tlem idiom, p 121. r he pro 
ipOfCS no alteration wli!(tevcr of the text, but views the passage in a new light. 



'iniiLICAh AND crASSICJL CRITICISE. 


Aia 70 w-T 0 r^Jksi yvvrj e^ovtrlxv c^sjy ci:") T'fts); 

ff'/ye/Otf 1 (J!{^! c. n. v. 10. 

s so much hav been said m your former Numbers passaj^e^ 

I A/iill be very brief in stating^ what I take to be tln^rnelM^ng of it. 
Your correspondent, J. W^iasjusUy obv^tved, that tlie uniform im¬ 
port of the phj asc l^avr,ur is to possess authority or power. I 
would therefore rendei tkfe passage paraphrastically dius :~For this 
“ calisc ought the wonnin to hwe power on her head, so as td c<MV» 
ctal hf r face when she pleases, l|y ^am of the veil which is let down 
fi om .theuA;, and this rout «</yEA«vf, because of spies, or tale- 
'i beaieis,'\4»> mij»ht report to your disadvantage any departure from 
istibhditd custom. 1 agree with your first ct'i.esptmdent B. (No. r. 
p- JOO.i tint rfo eifijectural reading is admissible into tlic Holy 
Sciipiiires when all the topics agree; but even if it were, 1 do not 
think ill It ^<Aos*s substitution of for tt>yysx»uf could stand> 

1 nec tlie adieclivo ^AAnAaiy, to xijft best of my retoUection, does not 
admit the artiiSe- In this, however, 1 may very possibly tx’ mislakep. 

In mt lem.irlcs upon the CEdipns of Sophocles, contained in this 
Nnnibei, I h no observed, al v. 1019, that Inc adjective fttih § does not 
a linir tht article, but 1 ought at least to have excepted the neuter 
gtudoi, whi're it is common enough. 

Since 1 wrote that article I have met with the edition of the 
^ CEdipus by Ml. Blmsley, from which I learn, that my conjecture of 
VH, tviT y/K, at vcise 271, is also that of Musgrave, And I some time 
siiKo di covered, (when ii was loo late,) Oiat an alteration of mine, 
?, \cr. ‘i55.' had occuried before to Valrkenaci. On the other 
hand, two of my remarks have lately made theii appeal knee in another 
peno^icd publication, wilhout any acknowledgment of the obliga* 
lion. 1 hno not the slightest suspicion that thewmers I allude to 
bonow’cd ihnr lemarks from me, being well aware of the truth of 
an oliscivanon of Bentley, quoted by Mr. f*oraon m the Pr^ce to 
ilie Appendix to Suidas. « Omnes enim in multa incklinjus, 
nescKMUcs ilia I im ab aliis esse occupata.** But I mention the cir- 
cnmsiance to induce* the candid leader not to think me guiUy of 
plagiarism, ‘ 

* —-Quod vinaiu proeni afoie ciiartis ' 

Alqup aniino prius, lit si qoid proimttere de me ^ 

Possum aliud, vcie proimtto. 


CANTABRIGIBNSIS, 



HEMM 0 GEN 2 S PROQYMNJSMATJ. 


NO. II. 


^SPMOrEJ^JTS TOT TEXNOrPA<>or* nPOmiNASMATA, 

* JItpl jU,udo^ 

jUiU^ov it^atty J^iovtri ^potraystyirots veoif, ug fiSm rAg* imyag 
fltSrwv itghg ri jSiXnoy ^$pkKeiv B^vetrai' xa) eri aToXov; omrets etvToug ’ 
tf^towri itpoT&rrtty.* ^edycyrat Bi To6rtp ;^gifiraf(.fvoi ol ^ xxp^aToi., 
*Jff<rtoB9s p-ey T«v thrm, ^App^IXo^pg Se tov AXavexog 

ivofM^ovrcu Be ain T»y cdg^aw* ol jih I&jvpioi,*’ot Se TupovixQ)y^ oi Bs 
(TvjSapmxo/* yr»yTts $1 xoty&g Aifr&irtitu^ Aeyovrai. Bih rolg pudotg 
TTpof rdg avvottirlas' wroyfw^viv Be nva roieuir^y onroBeBdaxaa-ijP 
mltrw’ ouToy i^iaiwiv thou, xavreog Be 

iyayxalwtr *° eri xa) mSavoy eiycu fiouXovrar mSig S av yevoiro 
wAoaAss xfoo^xowflt TTgaypuatTa rpwremots''^ «xoi<8«ftey*** oTov veg) 
xuXXevg rig aymlKnoUf reumgf ourog OroxsMea etSSn rivi iro^ov ri 
enptreBelym awiig inTooSa fUfjMopuyot t» twv coAg^m irpuyfLara, 
fvravdfit ol irideov/* ** XP^ atirowf wore ftsv #xr*iwiy,‘* wora 8e (TuirreX- 
Afiy^ irwi S’ cty rtvro yiwiro, ei yvy fiev avrw 4'tXwg*^ Xsyoi/iev xoirA ^ 
it^f^yt^Tiy* wy Sa Xiiyovg erXarroiiu* rm BiBepevtov vparumcov, cToy 
Jmc xa) M irapeiBetyiMeng yevnreu ^aya^y* ol (rvveXBovveg 

^iwXMuQVTo mp) roS voXty vmuxHiiny. ** ivetB^ 8e aS30«y awroi^**' 

I^XXov*^ axraff^ai row epytUf yegeay o3y eri$i^xog eveaxey avroug- fixeoy^ 


A. ac. Cod, Reg, 3514. 

B. M. Co(^ 2531. 


* Abcont A. ^ Svi y»f A. 1 Id IDATg. »*a9iu( o3<riy uirtuf B. !■ 

BeXtD A. wA iv&TP&C aireiXair; SvTa;. 4 ^ravrut A. * xal ol A. 4 Tup«ii> ' 

Hi. B. AvjSuiel. At 7 Aiff’itettt* A. * A. ^ AiraltlaArty. a. 

*® add. (vT^i&Vt A* •* wTf irpd«5ir«;. A. ** Affoit^Spv. B. rcmg, A. 

•4 hi Wit At •* ii^dnvt hnvitt ol «i9i|y«t. A. wipiTifliiwii A»9pw- 

•o*e» lnr«S9» fjufj,t6fA»9i tA rSr Ma^nn Vfiyfutrtt, uraSB « ol ffificofol* b. •** f*J» 
tardriiT, At B* 4-JX»n A. * alal^jy. At »» l*n ift »® «^x>w. 



fistmgenis Ihr^^mamaia, 


$0 


on dk^ovreu. WrU iiroXjj^flsm;.* o^ms &» «ruvrlp»f. 

•I9& ixTsiveiv /SoiiXoio, rawnj* t^^aye. ol w/flijxoi (rtwoX0^m$ ifiovkiv-^ 
cvTo wfgi iroXstff bJxifl-fww. xcc} 8ij T15 Troe^tXdfiPV ISijjXtiyopei*’ OTi 
xa2 WX/v J^fiV Offacre yatj wf oS 

oKyoi. xoe) oTxoy Ikcuttos etdrm. ku) els exxKii9-ietv^^^(mdvT»s» 
xa) els ^eoirpov uvot^atlvovres rifivovTi rug 4 '^ds * xed 

dxouiTfMurt 9r«vrojfi(iroi;. oureo^ irgoTuye hurpi^m* 1^) hkyw* 2ri,. 
xa) TO iarrtv kitl to^tou, xa} Xey*’ xx) yipwrof 

TOW wid^xow, x«) Taora f^ev tij%&« oarayytKlciv ^owXovra* 

xffffo'Sow® ockkorplxy rijj*^ ^yXyxwTJjToj iyywf. b 8e Xbyos 0 t^t^ 


Saixvu; r)]W roS jSlj^dou* ^rors /^h irpoxx^S^TiTc 
wwoToyfl^TeTai, ^xfvo/fxt 8s xl!^ of knTOPts odfrdS yomot 


Tijir 


Tsrxiy xort 8Si 


*;^fl^<reTai, ^xfvovfi 


jSijTOgsf ^putrotiusvn cengt 


Y^arx^adsiy/AXToj. 


i7s|9f 8iii}yiQ/xaro£. 


To 8 i^yt]jxx jSowXovrxi dvoti^tx^atrw xgdypMTOS ytyovkros ^ co; 
v^ro;. eviot 8 s" r^v ^gslav thc^ctv vph toutou, 8 <x^sg>si 8s h^y^m 
hrjy^retoSf xQi^<re<o$, jxsy x«l St^yijfiM xep) vp6iypu» 

sv xolijtrts 8s ' jZJft SiqyjjTiy ts^ xXsiovx. oTov xoi'ijTi; ^ */Xi^j* Xod 
xolffl-ts ’O 8 u(ro-Eix. xoli^ftrx $e uQjriSoxotta, vtxwfuavrict,^* 

Soviet’ xou flrxXiy foev if i<jToglai *Hpo 8 ^T 0 W' ^ ovyypx^ij 

OouxuSISouj hfiyifftx 8 e to xxTfi 'Aplmxj t 8 xxra ^Akxputlmx. ttBt} 8 « 
huy^fjMTOs /SowXovrxi sTyxi rsVeragx. to /osy yx^ son ” /ttutfixby, to ^ 
TXxo-fAXTixov,** 0 xal SgajxxTixoy xaXo3(r<y' oloy** t« 4 Twy rgaytxmv* t 8 
« 8 s, iTTOpixov, TO 8 s iroXJTixov ^ 181 WTIX 0 V,*® aXX(i vDy ^ftiv »spi tOu 
T fXsvrx^w b xbyo;* yufuveia^lx 8 s lorty bg^oy snro^xynxby, kxo^vTtx^, 
i'^xcXlyb/Afvoy,‘* IXsyxnxoy, xTwySsrov, (ruyx^inxby bfboy jxsy 
aTo<^xrixbv‘ oToy ^ Alvku fluyanjp, awnj *® x^u 8 < 0 X 8 t 8 
jxaXXoy** 8 lpa 5 * bpSov 8 e xoXstrx), 8 »bTi »sgl bxov tov xbyoy, 

^ Toy xkeloi njpsi njy xTwflriv niv ovofAxarix^v xto^xtixow 
xsxXtipwvoy*** iVi^Ssiay nJy^IijTou Xbyof egx(r$e7<rxy *Ix<ra>ws‘*^ xeA td--'. 
4f^f* syxsxXiftsvov 8 e Xsysrxi, Sibri x«J T^f xXXxj TTwTSif irpo<r* 6 TXr*fL-; 
bXsyxTixby 80 ion o^ijftx to 8 f« Tl yxp owx ifSgxirs** MijSetot Ssivov j owX',, 
fssy */«o"«>vo 5 ***^ orpobSeoxs*^ 8 e to p^gwo’OjMtXXXov Sspxf* axsxTsivs 8 s 


• 4iroXNf9i'yTfC. A. * TtfilTj. 04 * I'fnfA'iyifflO'W# At * tA; 

5 8(ttf4Mir(4 At ® j«*l *2»W, At ^ yfyp»WT9. Jt«l AeytVii A. • T»f*. A. B. ® 

i«r. A. AKX 0 Tp:«» tTwi A. *W »«1 p*fw«. A. Ad marg. iWw f*?». b. 

** VixvoptmlM. A. ‘Tv«j. A. irXtto-Tri^ A. ** sr*. A. WiwTiXwr, A. 
4 abest a. *• op5ov, axof«m3v, iyxcKX»f*jyw 4 A^’rt?»*»Tui»» bUt B# ** Atymv* A« B* 
aCmVAp.A, *• B. **■ x«xXijAi'y»y. ^ B. ** ?ttrM85.A.B* 

§9 vpviiTNt, A* ?* «4p*«riy, A. ’l4«*of* 1. TpsfiIK Ai It »• # . 


Berniogenis 

rh cthiC^, xai t» * (^vykpTHioy Ss* rh toiowtov * M^nU >) 

(Tio^payiiv ^acrdij* awl Ss Toy cr^atv tSv 
’ e<poviv(fe,‘* uvt) ' 85 toD (JyXaTTSJV t 8 ^^pycril^aXXov 8 s^a; 
9 rj|»bt; 8 (vx% f^v ouv o^dov irro^tcug rcpeirat. a'a(^i9rspoy yag* to 8 e 
• {yx?x? ^frog 3 B£^oy aywcrii^** to 8 e eXsyxrixov dffAa^st^ toTj eAeyp^oij" 
TO SI affuvSeTOv /oJ?*^'TiXoyoifj 'jraSijTixoy ya^. 



'Op»«’ TCfUaS- 

Xpstx eiTTfv airo[ivyifiovevfji.dt k^oi) Tivof,v^'wfa^ecoj, ^ (ryva/xi^OTe^ow* 
ffoVTOftov ^ov SijXcticriv, lirl to wXsT(rT 0 ^^'';^g>}o*/jM. 0 M tjvoj gysxa* rwy 
81 Of! (isv i!<ri Xoyixal, a! 81 ^roxtixal). a! .81 jxiarai. koytxgi:) 

figv als A^yof sy l<m jx^vo^; ® oToy ITkarcov e^ij* ratf jxoofras Iv ^taTj 
4 'upC'*^ Toov eyfj^uwv oixffTv ir^axr^xal 81 , «? 5 '* orjafgjj jx^»o'v oTou Jioycvjjf 
i 8 »v jxsipaxioy ^axtow, toy »m 8 «ycoyoy IrujrTijfrsy’ jXfXTal 8 ^ a! 
|t/^iy sp^outrai Aoyov xal ycp^em' ** oJov Jfoylvr,^ iSiJy*^ fisiguxiov 
otraxtoOy, rov ireti^xytayoi iTUjmjfrev, elirwy, ti yap TOiaura Iwa/Sevsj* 
hx'^spei 81 ax'Ojxy)}/xoysi;|xato$\ xaAi.frra tw . u,iTpipf rw rx pi.ly 

aTOfLVij/xovsyjxaTa, xal 81 a jxox^orepciii^ «y ysvojTO t)jv Ss 
oroAAaxt; xar’** epcwi^tiv, x«l kxt^^ axoxgitriv. xal jraAfv 
Tijy jyly ^ptlxv, xai ev irga^so-iv slvaj, njy 8 = yvMu.^v sv 
Xffyoi^ fuovdv' xal waAiv t« tijv ju-ly y^pelccv ” to vpocramov to 
ircoroiijxof nifmxamt, T)}y 81 yyapwjy «y«y wpotcwow, Asys<r 5 ai. Agyerai 
81 irspl. 8 i«^<(ga>y **-Xps'^y ‘Kksurrx xapu toTf or* al jxsy 

oyrcoy.elfriv aTO^artxoti, a! SI i^jfonj^arixal, al 817 rv{rp.aTix«i’ aAAa vuv 
et 5 <rvjfs^ov ^oop&ftsy* Tovto 8 s amv Ipyxtrluy epyuclx roh’jy ourto; 
fortco* argo^ov lyxee/xiov 8 *:l ^ga^sonv tou siVovto^ ij ypsi^xvTOf sJra ^ 
aMa’^oToy ’XiraJxgaTijf o^ijcrs"’ o-aiSs/ac tij'v puly jS/fay f<va< Trixgay, rov 
8 s xecptoy yAuxuv sjraiyof, ’iroxpoDjj cro^iof xal VAaroysfc ijpejxa to 
'X*®p»oy, sTt« ij xgai»t sItts** to 8 s* xal oi 3 Sijcrsif aytjjy aAAa 

yrkarmitg'^ njy epf^rfyaiuy stra ^ aiTia. tfi y«|» jxeyjTTa twv Trpayjxa- 


* ^9'^ySrToy Is yi'yrTsst wX. Mnltiw ft Alftrev 0yy»Ti;p fl'pouSwxsy t4 yfva’OfMt'KQi 
'A4-t<pT#r IfioN&srsv, Na) »» A* ‘ * 3? Abest. B. ^ rojowro. A, ♦ .'fflwvo'ty. A. B. 


•ywo-s. A. B. 


^ kffjiATrti. A, 7 nspi. A. — * iffjTo*Xir(rTov. n. sytcTS. B* 
ftf^Ts A. *® A. , = 5* ’-ly estf, A. , rfa|twf, A. iJItuy, B. 

, *♦ rfty Si xP^itty cvna^y iXyeu StX. yni(i.ni 3< Sutfffti, rji rfty /i^y h AxofaffH 
.^iyscfeii, A. ** A« B> xmI kVmt, rnt ii t 

,y«0f*W«» ^«yoy. jwl jcfUsv tiU, wfoyisurw, &C. A. ^ Isaypo* 

A« B. *y Kpiittfns, A. B., aed ad marj^. iitn nitn; o-ft; ?«*?«* 

, eTw,,\, 

\ 


Ai . *9>»a'iy. A, ** u9* t\. A* ^ eTTiv.A. *3 w>taTiywy, A< 


/ 



Hemogenis Pfog^namata, , SlSl# 

Tcov ff^vajw ^iXeT xarogSouardaUf xarog^aiSiVTa * 8s Ttjv ^Sowjv tpSget* 
elrec xxrA to hxvrioy roe rup^oWa todv vpayfia^m ou SsTtsw 

woVoo,’ x«< TO T^Xoj StYjOsO'T 'jov'' s%.i“ Tti Oe rTTCuoaix roiveivrlov' 

‘ex irapx^oK^Sf w^irtp yatp rov; yecopyohs 8*7 Tro'/ljcravTeff vej^jttfv ymv 
xo/u.»?s<r6a» touj xsottowj oStco x«^ o wsp* * rob; Xoyous' 

Ssiy/AyTOf. zlij/AOO-Ssvjjf x«fl«<g5«j exoTOv Iv oIx/jM,aTi* xai %o\^a"7^^>J* 

(raj uo-Tsgov Ixo^j'C ro tou^ xagirc-us, c-r=4>«vouj xu) «m 

xa'j ex Xf>l<rico$ iTri^e/frjjtta/ o7ov^y^(r*o8o^^*j;^v y^o 
Wgwra flsoJ flreoTracoiSs “ s5r,x^V «aa/)s Ss .Trooj-njj T«»y 9rov«oy 

TTW^ouTiy ijiuv axatT ayu^ lol flsoi* iv 8e t« tsAsi xae^ 0 o(XAi}(riy 
fl'gb^'JijVeif, OT* we/9e^fej ^ TrsTT'nijxoTi, TO(r«wi-« irpb^ 

T) Tuglv, T»j^ 8c TtXv^rtfav 8j8a<rxaAiay varspov sTrjj, * 

"'Opog"° yvmfKVis> 

I'vdifAi “TT. '*^oyc' «y etiro^ava ecrt, xs^fl^AiK/i&Jjjjj xadoAixoci; awoTgs- 
7ra>v T< ^ WitqIt^v Iwi "rr” jj*07ro7(9V sxitOT^v l<rriv* avorgevaov (isv, ug 
iv “X-ivcu,** o»5 7r«vv!^ioy su$siy ^ovhti4>9§ov avSpu' vporgex’oov is cig 
iv ex'lvjo. A'^^xeviijv^^fvyoyra xx\^g itsyax^rea vovrtov pirrrstVf'* xaH 
It Tpj.v hjpv- x'TeT'*’^j| 3 aT»v, i) 'ifwTMV jutsv ou8stepov ttots t»’* irotsi 
axoifa/v t«i o' vspi Tijf toO vpuyfiUTog oTseoc, oiov to ystp e 5 itpirrave 
T-pst Ti^v M^iay aifjopfAi^ roD xax«i>$ ^govsTv T015 avoijroi^ ylveretr rr* t»» 
yv!bfji.MV, al {Jirv r'nriy ai 8s a! 8s avAa 7 , a« 8s cvys- 

K-yyp^evai, xi oJ birsg^oKixa'r jxsv o 7 oy owx ttrTiv ebps 7 v ^iov 

dXuvov ly ou8.vi‘ Tjda^ai, ^ oiov o> Tif*^ 8* OjUriAoDy i^Serat xstxolg ^vveay. 
Jib ‘TJilrrr ^g^-njcra ytywerxoav oti roiovng ecrrtv exaaragt *® oI<nrsg ^stxi 
^jVMr «TAai 6c, oToy 8jy«T«< to otAoutsTv xai .i^iAayflpwrouf oroisTv. 
(Tuv ^suyff^yai o', oiov O'jx oiya%y xouAuxoipay^t),*® elg ^o/gayof limo* 
»W*/sfloA»x«» Os, 0*0/ owSey wxiWrsgoy y« 7 a rpei^si ay^pwvoio. epyet^ 
(xix xtipx7r?ricria Tf,g xpel%i orposjcri, Tsi 8s lyxwjxw ** t/ju sigyfxo- 
TOg ^pxx'^t xahomsp iv Xg 9 »«> ro utKouv, xxtx t^v tdrlxVf 

xxTx TO lyavTfov, x«t« to 8yOujy.»)jM.a, x«t« iragajSoA^v x«Toi oragoSsiyjtia, 
x«t« xpltTiv' fOTTta Ofe >j yvcttpir} tog Iv napxitlyff>xrt, ou xpv ^xvyuxtov 
u(i*iv /3ovAr(<f!Opoy x,lpx‘ oyxouv sTTutyfcutg 81a jSga^^swy tov fJgijxira* 


3 x‘«y«y. \, 


y A. Kcy v«cg 

JTkgi TV? ** cixilf^an, \.l*. ’ A. " 

A. u. *' «V*. A. *’ n*5A 1 . ** xtf«A«w ^5 cr 
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xc^AAixtf J^trgixu* rt, ^ xgtTgixm Xai ri. 4a ax'orgsiwy «, ^ srgATgixwy. B. 
*’ w KtitM, B, »i) A. ' ^ flroyTAy pinrnjlik A. sroyTA*. R« *® absunt. A< 
•0 Av8«yA$. ffitf»y«J 8c. A, xtfixt*/ 8s. B. wrij 8*. A. B. *• abest. a. 
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tiemogenit PtpgymmMUt, 


Hr A T& dtvXouv* TouTO Si hi ‘ ri ftafeerfoufcu r^y •yvwfUjVf (gov 
vDxr^f oH irf>o<r^xu avS^x h /Soy^T; i^erx^^iuitov x»$tuS»r ^ 
yeip aUi. ^PpovriSos elveu rov ^yow/xcvoy • 

A^eHpi^xr xoeieL to eyptvr/ov, kvavrlov fjt.iv icrri /Sao-iXii fuv !Siwn}$* rit. 
Ss * eygnyb^oti TO xxdtoSeir x-wg £v rbv Xait^otvdiro** ti rov iSicurtjv 
tuSfr^uT ~oJSffSriJy vuxtoj xo^tuSsiv tuSij\ov tog tov /SariXfix xporiiKev 
ay^vnnwrco^f' ^povrlKsiv xetT» vaga^oXtjv w(r7re§ yAp oi xu/3«gy^r«i 
iyffiyop^^ ij/ep TTjj xoivflf® <rcori}piaf, oSrm ir^o<njxei*® Touf ^yajifcovaf 
xorr^ oragaSaiyjiwj, x«i y^^^ e^xtv^-^'" vuxtSs oJ xad*u$eov oeXXa ^povri- 
C»y, hitrxOTTOv ** Iw) T^y v«3| htiftm S^ep<nv, v<rrepoff lorri t ^5 o 
« otr<2 xg/o-iv* TO Ss WXof iroegaxXiio’iv 

aya«^fiu^g. ^ 

*^yotorxfuij loTiv avevrpvjrij tou wgorsflavrof T^yjXaeTo;* xetratrxtvi^' 
^ rouvxvr/ov jSs/SxtWi;^ r« Sa vaevu^^auS^ oux avxrxe^meTiov . oxrx-rg 
To3j l/Mwg ouSa xxraarxitfourreov* ^XX« Sai Vou avoco’xsua^;* xo) 
rci; xocrocaxauei^ twif*^ I 4’ hetrtpa t^v Ixip^e/pijo’iv S6;^o,£8ycov vots7<r(lxt 
Avatrxevxritg Ss ex toO Stva^wg, ^x tou am^uvotif lx ro^ ^uy^ou, pk 
TOV avaxeXoudov^ tov xot) ivoivtiw xat/*W(Jtevot/f ex rbv ^vgarovg, lx tov 
4oi)fo4^fov, lx tov a(rx 4 ! 0 vg’ oTov aa‘et<^'^g 6 irspi Netpxt<ra'ou Xfioyo^* 
lx TOV UTTidanv arl9a»ov^v tov *ApeUvoi h x»xo7g iovrx, *® /3ouX))fl^y«* 
HvAt) lx TOV 4;lvvd(Tou, ^uvarov ifv rov *Apsiovet exi ^eX^ivo^ <rw$ri*a.t, 
ix rov acMueoAo^ov rov xa) evavriou xxKovfAevoUf evxvn'ov tw*° erworat 
nfy StgfMxpxrlMf ^ ti Avo’oei «v avrov** 8$*X^(rxt, ix to 9 dvpsvoug,. 
«wp«r«^ fv riv’vIxo'XAovx ” fieov oyra flvijTfJ /x/ynio-flati, ex tov etTUft^ogov ^ 
^«v xiyco/Mv^ ori ovSe erupb^egei reeur« ocxOueiv, xoerx(rxsyd<rsig ex 
rfiy jyavTMoy. ^ 

JUs^i XOlVmi TOTTOU. 

*0 Ti^TO; 0 xoivd; vpovuyogmifU¥Qg, euj^^tr$v ey^et rov oj«.oXoyosju,eyou 
oToSsA^Hov ^ yiyivi^ii.imv’ ou yap In ?)]rovju.ev 
(2 ovTo; leg^vAo;^ «2 olto; dpwrtug, cexx’ eo; droS^uyf^ivaav r^v- 
otif^i)<riy Toio^sloe* Xlyrrert Sa xoivog rvxogf Start apju^rrei hi vuvrog 
fuv lapoT^Aov* vffip oraevTOf 8 h dpttrrixgt yjp^ Se ovrco** •Kpard.yitv xara*® 


' li ivri. A. * !«’ aXi}$. A« B> 3 x«it< 1 ray xJriccy. A. <’ t* It. A. 
0 ^Mftfidfatn, A. S* ^ •!}(» Ifyyoy li*. A.n. ^ (e7gtf^i.ttl»T«. A B* 

* xyg m ^ l n i i A. ^ lM»TiAavri. a. '** jm2 a. " "Exmvg, 

A. B. ** xXTylameaxvr. A, ** AeX««y«. Hm^ig irri. A. B. 

•* llfgy ay«rKtt^« K«» xxTxexivjty »pMv> A« ** abest. A. '* lf«2gxiOTwr. 
A# 'Ag/aw. A. *** il»TX. A. '® *(igiay«. A. *® iwypriay <?» ri 
tnfrm* raS vwvwiAb* x^lv. A. B* ** '’Axa'XAa'w. A. B. «3 XTa- 
A. st /♦ xxtI, a. m avTxa, A. !* »iao4 tiv. A. 
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i^iru(t-n T 09 havrlw, elr^t eturo irgSyiutf $JTec ^ cruyngu^s, iIIt» ^ 
yvai[Mi, ttra crdYetTTtxws tov i^geK^ovra |S/ov.a 5 ro ToOvet^^f>s 
Kuf shot sxjSaAsif * tov sXsov * toTj reXixoTf xo^ocAoNOf^ x«Ac;k]^vot$ 


xott 6xoTW7rco(r6i/ toD vpuyfMTOg' 


ecu 


ms 


vpootfiriu yxp ot/x 

ivToW. fie^gt tovtou crtod^orerai* olov'iir) rape^j^ 
crsrxl (TO! ’ (r«<^E<rTegov ea-rco tmtoj xard icpocruX&u* ouxoj^v tx ^paoiyust 
ou TT evvo/x aAA£^ t J rwcap roiaSs* vdvtttg pXv Trpo<rypi$t^H;im cS dvigtf 
diKocfTo.) roils xaxojpyoysj ftaX/v-T^i wspl T0t»s ^*<>“5 *ToAfM«r 4 . 

Jsjregov £i /3ovAs<r5« te^s <xXAouc ^rSvjjj-oy* iroieTv, latrecri x*l 
toStov* ei fiij xeoXaTo^.®‘VgiTOv ftev o5v Soxtiv 6 xgtv6(^ait9p; 

ju.o;Oi‘ xjj o^^Aijfls/^ xa^ y/a-eTs ot Sixaljorn;* to yog sragl 
rove pfKov:^ vKr,iJi.x^(rai^ owx oJ&« eS ^otvKorigav S/xijv 
''^^7riltpXl/oft^a;^ ^rd'Jh'iv iXOslv ex’ a^Tft to ftgaiyj/M irepl tow IvxKnow Sioc- 
^xx,eO«KoTi''tfk vojxoi rrs Ta.; SiSv ®egax*/xj x^ouvo^erayro* fkofjMVS 
«rTij(rav, kvx^r^xnv sSoVjt4i;<rav* $vfriotis irfytaitraw, X(*n)ytigf<ri, xgotro- 
8o*s' eTr« st'^ptrty'^ xxtd rr,y ii^ste^ty r^$ atrfxg eixoVeoc, to /tjv 
yag TOuTcov svktvig $<ajrco?*» t«; xoX^* ef8' kregoog IxsTvoi ej^ojev* dcvxyxijv 
rxuTxg ux^CYoif&jtty'^ xail TTcopmvo Iff! TO '*-p ’leslf^vov rovtcov ovtms 
ty^'jTJovj ovTOff\ sToXxrcr?, xo't Xsyf to' Tutqotyp.ivoy' o^ cog ttixFxoojfg, 
J-XX’ vis ieiyoTTOidyy xdi on oXjj tj xoXs» IXw|;/t^v«TO, x«» To7f xOiVo7s 
xxi Tolg iSloig x«l htos juev ju.^ exiX'iVeonv o! kx^ttoI' Sees 8e' /xij roitt 
xoXsft/cbV ^-mjSfio/iey, xaei oira roiayra, e^sig ex) rxg rvyxgiirns 
xpothj cTi T(Sv avSpotf ovctf/ ^x\<^JLt'‘pog' to Ss itx^opov Sx rmx ifeTrov- 
fioTo-v oi fjt,h “Ig xvOpcBxov hToKpar,<raVf 60e^^ iig Ssoiig xxp^pyijtref ** rotg 
Tvpxvvoig OJTog xapxxXtjTioe, xxxilvotg ou nSriv, a>«X^ toTj p^^aXmteoTx^ 
T 0 <s, txsivwv yao TouTO ehai boxei to oe*voT«T 0 v, &t»*’ touv 4yadi}fi.xrQ^ 
aATOvrai. T-i< x^os '■’■ to Shxrrov rvyxplcrug xar’ Irirlf/kyrty slrd^ttSf 
H'iOJj-i g eJn x»f)xipmxai' Oo 8e»vov tov (Mv xAeVtiJlf^, 

To'v 6^ J*coVvXov tiferri 81 ffoi x«) tov ocXXov /SiV 
tiafiik>£iv (og uxQ /ajx^ou*® ag^ajxsvos* toSto x/)o2^ 
wcttb 6fiou XXI xXsmjv «;)(j»Te x«l Toi;^opj 5 ^oy,'^ xai f. oi;ii^ov,’|0fta<r«s 5^ 
x»» T)jv yvJif/t,t)y «4>’ ijs ^X3*v en tojto' on jtiij /SoyXoft-evof 'ysMpyeiv, 
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irPiWTsh UsXsr ei Si A/yei; * Kuru xA) rA 

\ f^ jsixn)jMntju^/y. yVViJ eV X’!?S»V Txldsi^tp^VOif X§^ X«) T^*lx^0Ai» 

Tw^'^lou* eK^^\s!s Si x«t* rSv IXsov roTf tiXixoTj itaXovfiivoii' xut 
^oypulfif'^f:^ lyxXi^jtAaTo;, * uri tuoi to'v v3ir Sax^/wovT* fiecogiiTc, oAX* 

>>'-'!'’■« TCOV fleWJ/, TOV TTOOCTtOVTOl Tolg aVtfXTOgOif, 

Tsv 'uvctG''itS,VTef Tus^'ag* rlv rav avccdu/xariov^ aWTO/xsvov, xei) tiXiwt* 
i'tS vetpaxhtj^* T» jLtsXXcTi/ ti jSotXetJejS: w‘p» < 5 » ' »«Xai xiXj^jrai., 
Tficvra vi3<^ Tai iraponi' TsKsjUjipxv fis&ohv wrr^pov eitrji,^ 


'Eyx^iixiou, ' ' • 

'V.yy.lu.ii'j sVfi rJTv Tffio-ovrwv ayaTCj^xojya;;'* 19 xsn^f 

jt/sv, o’ev syKj}y.m £a,X{«roi.f. iyxjop.ixl'ou.py 5g\ra •if^apyfjt.a.rsi, owy , 
iixaiocryy^y, xa) fiiX57« tcya* owy Tsiroy. £'<5^** x&Vft-ri^ xai 
xa< irotatMivg. xixXrra* i’yvMpi.nv^ ws <pot<riv, ix I'ov rof^f ‘Jtoifj'fAs n^f 
yft-v^Uf rtTy 6tj«v tv raTf xUpectf fo iraXaiov*aSsjv** sxaXo'J^ Ss x«5,aaf rou; 

'* eTraliOv Ss Sia^e^ki to cyKajaiOV oTi 5 [Jsv \tfMyos xai tv 
^t;Styti ylvo^T^ dtv, ohv ^o^oV’ Qz eyx^tito^iv pt-ax^ori^y 

jw .19 ccyiisi cJ oV/ xa< Toy^- to7/ iyxSgpstSis itp<ry£p^i<J(i‘iv' 

«rov'* xA*’ evpkij‘/;<j-ylv ov:;AaiSoyTff, ij &V< roij aJTOjf roirojf a/jKpOTefa 
iTfOTaycTar t» of/” o»av*tf&» to gyx^anv toj xaivor rtynoj; coxs* ydco 
xaj ir^l^a, raCrx dft<^6rcpa, avp^iSdlveiVy d^urt'tvos by>,4p,iov xu) Cirla 
a^ATTsv S' (pxfA roi'vty Tijv ^ja^'otav e’v rw riXei ^ajyccrOai, e/ jxsv yao 
Tw xoivp roiTM iTKOTTOs zorYi 'japzxv Xot^sTv' TO eyx^oy.i<jy \|/iATjv a(fr/y> 
e;>^cj pkdCTvfiav' roifot oi tyx^t/AiaTTixol* s^vo;, o/iv ttoVi/, orov 

’A 57 /»a 79 ;* ysvoft 9 W’/ ’AXxvaj wviSr^c,'* /rrTj^ Oa TiVa xal a, ttcjI r^/* 
ygnijTiy avn-egat'v d^ia. OwSycmSp oh' £5 oif/farctT, (ri«./ 3 o>ft/y, o; 
TOJO^r.'.y, tVi Tooro/^ jj TfO<p^, aJf row’Ap^jAXecvj’ oa ijvba'as XtofrAjL, 
xai iraj/A tip Xst^wt' *® eTTa ij eiaiKyay^,*^ ijra;** 

eTTcuosuSi;* yai jygy xa< Ctaif, xoi aJt>'tt'j<' on ** fcaXo^, 

ou p^eyccfy hi Tatxifyh'Tt ’nry^^is' Vcfi^'* hi o'uai'^s, hi 

ow TOtfOf, Sti fit OficVi' cirt roarotj gx rav fWiTijo^vaarwy. Ortv oroiov 
gViTijitE^c’s ** jSioy. ‘!<?oVoi6v ^ py/rofixov,yy TTfartamoy to dt xt/t-jiyTaToy 


* xliy«i(. A. * abcst. -i. b. ^ <e9<K«/«ieT0$. a. < * 40(«$ a. r. 
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ttvfm Ketri A,] y<4g jte» [tiI? A.] vufieirts 

on. B* A. (Tfgi ^t. A.B. ’** iTTtTijJifTW. A, 
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ft* ar^rtcoTixiv ^liv eXe/xsj'oj ri sk r^ituiv * xarerfa^’ rsC 

Si lY.iSsf^hi/ <ruyysvs7y, ^Iaox, cjjj'eVai,* xai r« roixCrx' el * oe 
awo TO? yj^'wo'j^ oVov e/SIooere,* TroXiv, |w.eVfroy, exdre^v Si dpoyd^ 
i-eyxcoiJtflujy SiSwtrr rov re ya^ ^.axpjSwrarov gj aoVo? royroy . 
ffsts, fSv re ju,^*|tAa>tfo|3*a;ra70,'fe’y rtf /jti fjsrxffyJv fm vo^uara*? o»» 
yri§j)y yiy'i^vvL,\' en ' ce xai arc r^oviJ rskiur^ 6Ttws 

dvk'ixvt^ yV'^ vXT^iSis ^xyifjtvoc, xai e? r» ora^aA/tov, evtaoBx 
ug sir) toC K.a\M[A<iyoi, oTi /a) .vsx^h stcrr/^Kstj xxl dnoTrv diroxTsU 
yavTog sirxivsirtig' dg V-^o” Uaa diri)a.c^ roi}%m\X%- 

yog’ J^itd<rsig,S£ •(j(,S7d rry r§^-Tr)v, s\ dy^,:g svzr.^oxf er xitf wg 
EirtTp^^ Ila^rox/^ 'i 7 * 1 ?/ o’ar&ay, dg ixt ’OfJtfrou* 

g» d^alSsg evdo^oi, cof o.^gowiJXejaoj , ixey/ynj S* a^opftrj Iv rolg lyxa- 
jutioif, ^ TMV^ifvyxQKrsoiV %v voting dg av 6 xui^hg v^fjyeirxtf 
;TX^xir? xai ra aXoya ([ala, xara tJ lyp^agoSv, xa) ys^p ax^ 

h m^iverat tyxw/ciacTEi;. elf Se rijy ton 7 Oowf ^cogav* eg*7f 
Tjvl Oix avazirirat, olov ^ *yXaOf *A^yx. i 'nrirogrv Jioori^wvr 
a/ao»oy &s spsti iraig Tge^srai vroTUXov r^y iroTxirov to o-dfAX 

isvx s§ya e^^sj* oroti XgijTJ/xa, TroVjf yfdvog too jS/ov xai <ryyxg«y*7f 
Js* xai oXcoj TOif ijaxtrroo<n fav toitmv Xp>i'T^* Tsl 0: Trgayjxara 
6yxajxia(r:»; axo Twv eupovTcov, oiov 0/ip«T»xv’'xipTe[Ji.i5 eogsv *.4xo\Xa» 
ixo TcliV p^'rjTjttav,** OTi o» ''Hpcoeg auT^ sp^pcbvTO’ jXs$oJoc V aalffriij 
sxi Twv TOJO'JTay lyxa/x/wy> ocra xepl xpayjaaray, roof pteriovras 
aora ffxoT*7yj oirolol rmg fieri raf 4'WX“>> (Tcjiaxtoi^ otov ol 

SrjodvTsCf av5^c7o<j fyToXjxcj, o^jrspot rdg doetacy i^^ji,jXsym tx <rdip.xrx’ 
*lvre5;*v oux Jtyvo^creif oxcoj O-ouj eyxw/AiaTTlov* lorTeov Sf ot» ra sif 
6eouf upLVOof xXijTtov, xal ja^v xal Ti $UTa xapaxAijericof, eocaxa 
Toy^’OxoN, 6V £p ^vrrar axo too fl.ou « avaxsirai, w; ^ lAaia \i9>5ya* 
«xo Ti;; T^otpr,i, dlov irdg r^i^STxr xal e! ja'v "roXA)jf STt/xsXnxg SsV,rai,'^ 
TooTo SxvfAxaeii' xy 2e o’A/yHf xal Tooro, f^s7f 2e a; exl aciaaro, t»;v 
avabgojatjv, to xaAAoc, to &e»5aAAss,*“ aj ^ lAaia, si Ta*® ypi,<Fi{t.o¥ 
d jita\»crra lv 2 »aTg» 4 ''* 3 ‘ ■*■*? (royxgiVsif xavrap^oO xapaXuTTflOV* xal 
piijv xa» xoA'aj lyxcofuov fX toot.^V) oux av p^aAsxXf lASTaystqifTuu' 


y 


0 
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ipii$ yaip ‘ vs'^ y.vow? ort etM^f^veg’ xxt 9ng) $eo^uijf, eo^'w^ %mv 
xai 7 r^^^ TrotthiaSf cas unh &ebw l 7 r«i 5 sy^>)(r«v* e^eTotrrkv te 
hi^aiigmvooif^ rob; rpOTrovs V ffoSajrij f>)v HaTUcrxiU^v, 

titriv lffW 4 ??y/wto’<y s^o^<raTOf rim xset^'xpo^sv, ^ 

t 

n&fi <rif'^HplG"<S(0$. 

I 

« 

*// (Tuyx^iff 7r«g«fX)j»T«j fjtfcv x&} s» toVm xoivw, xara OTJyxg^erjv 
Au^syreov tu veigsl‘A''irrtu Bs xal ^ syxoo(jt,ico xarx 

(ruyxgitriv iif/,£v au^avovrm Va n Ss xat ^ il/o'yca t^V 

awTjJv ?ra^g% 0 f*.«vi 5 8 ov«j«<v ex’stSvj 8 s to?$ $a«<Xc«y Tiv^f xai aunjv xaO* 
avni'y lTo/r,crav y6ft.va<rfux x«i irsu*, tfWTrif Ksxriov. %p6^'a^t 

fxsv® xarai syxa}y.ia<rTtxobs rovovg (ruyxg/vojttev xai ^oXiV jioAei, 
«$’ wy o\ avBgs , x«t yayoy yetifi, xai rpo^ijy xal^fWiTjjirjffcaTfl^ 

x«» Tga^eif‘ x«i ixTOff xx) toWowj ® Savarjyv, xa) ^ jttsr*' cxaW* 
oftoltos 8 s x«* Ta 4>vT<i avyxgivMV touj TrpeoTOU^ »«\l/a|M,tvoyj toiv 
7rp»ypi,uT(ov, x«l TCyj jneTiMTuy nxpa&i^cr.is 85 '* aXX^Xotc TroionjTa 
mijTi^ra crJipL&roi' raoTO^ Be crci xal wsgi Tiavrctiv xsjVAc* 
tfiwcijjxa* Ivors ovy xara to xrov ifr^osj^ottsv raj <royx|7o'sij »(ra Ssixvyv- 
rsf a ^ragajSJtXXoiixev, ^ 8/4 ‘jrxvrjov, V* 8/4 rav tXs/ovcov* Ivjots 8 s 
dars^ov T^orfSfjtxsVj eyxcop.tu^ovTes xyxelvo oy touto vporlQeix^v’ o/ov 
» Xsyoif a‘uyxpt<rtv 8 /xa/o(ruy»j;, x«) •xy'OvrWf yiverui 8 : x«/ Trpoc to 
/SIXtiov (rvyxpKTig, evSu IXcvy, roy IXarrova /tov tw xp^irrovt Beirut' 
cloy ei (ryyxp/cr/v heyoig 'IJpxxKvjoi'^ xxi 'Ooutrcr^x,’ otvansl Bl to ro/oyro 
/5/oy‘^ pTTfTogx xai Ss/voVijra* O'^Ta/ 81 xa# yOfj/or/jTOj ^ epyua-tu vavTa-, 
X<>v, 8/4 TO 8 sTy tk^sIxs iroiskr^ai rus iJt,erx§xo.is» 

lisp] vj^owotias. 

’‘H^oxotia i<rr) jw,/j«.>)(r/j ^ 0 o»,f ywoxE/jtxsvoo 7 rgo<r» 7 roy, oTo^ r/vac 

^y «7 ito/ Xoycyf Mv 8 f.oju.«;^ svi'^ExTogt. npocanroiiu *® ol OTay xpayftar/ 
•7r6pm^U/[x.:V TTpoVivToVj mcrxeg & ftXsyxof ira /34 MsyavS^^* xai £trxsg 
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- -T«^f, A. 

StfC. TOU^ 4S 


4 It 

e>. A ^ abest, a. ~ vgiurt roitvr xttrA 

*® evYKgtvotff Amrdntf revi Birrets tflov;, t»w^ ivovf w «i$ 


aBixiftetret, a h. 

9 rgo- * 


fvfTAM, TO ifctgottfAP, Tfl» W'’ xxgx’wv* xxi t 4 i{«$. fj xxi 


»‘{*yftXT« Tvyx^tPff;, 

f**"* ?r(>oeT/lcjxi: 

#/«/«!*. a.b. ** abe^t. 


i«/f, igus, A. yf »* abest. a ** rf. a '^Tgwrrltft- 
r(;oeT/lcjxi)*..s^ fib^rwrot. a. *« B 


/ 8 cXr<«r«if. A. 

** ?rg««w<b)r#/f(f, A,». 



^Hfrmogenh Pro^^n&utmata. * ^5 

irat^et tj^ApKrril^ ^ 6«^«TTa iro(s<r0« A^yowj '^l»}yafooir* ^ 9s 

itoiipafx 8 »)Ai 1 J* 1x 51 |K.sy yuf* ovrog * irpa<rwrou Xoyoug ?rX«m^sv, 
*£vraOfia 8s o3x ov irg^crooiFOV wAaTroftsv, eitoMTtonstv^*ti ^xo^iV txstto 
roTf * Ts 5 v 9 «>cri^ Kiyoug * vsptuiFTtofX.sv, rntrirsp Apurrsl^i^g s4y 
llKarmx iJireg twv T5<rT«gft/y, toTj <^p tov 0ipt.Kmti}sx wspi^s 
Aoyouf• y'mvTxi Ss ijfliwroiiai wpApksvxv * xxi •aopiVrcov Tg^ff’onraJV' 
aogiVrwv 8 e,® oTo» r/vaj «y emi V^yoo? tIj irpoj Tot* 5 ^ olxs/owf ftsAXcoy 
a7ro8»)W6*v fiogierjxswev 8 s ohv ^olovg av sjiroi Aoyouf 
^>li 8 aju.siav/ |u>|XXa)y It/* mhsp.ov l^jsvaf. Toov Ss ^5 oto«wv® a! jwV 
g/T/y aTXa'i, oVif''* T/j at/To?; x«5’ sauroy uroxEijrai Xoyowj 
/Asvo;* «i 6 = SiTrXai, Stjw Tgof aX^oy. xafl’ Ixwtov jw,sy, oToy r/vatf ^y 
siTrS^^ Xoyouj orparfj’os to OTgaroTsSov pierei T^'y vixijy 

;^';5 <i£ 8 ai<^ ^0 oIxsTov w^sToy toTj VTFOKupLiVOig rz ** xa' xaipoTf* 

))U2tA^"^v yl^ vew Xoyoj, aXXo; 8 e TpscrjSf/Tlpov,*’ aXXoj 8 # ysyi^- 
SoVoc, aXXof ySl Xu7r<^/xlyo>j'* gio-) 8: xi l^tKX], al 8s irx^txiit, 
at 6* jutiXTa// 7r«5T}T»xot/ /xjV, oToy*'*’ TOiav** av s’itoj Xoyooj ysiOpyhg 
•ifg^Tjog Loaf vatSv p,ixrxi 8?^ rvviZoj I^outi, oloy r/vaf ay 
sTtoj Xoyouff */l5^i^X:»jf sir/ UarfoxXca' xxt yag to t«v)oj 6ja toS 
IJaTpOKhou (T^ayn'v x«» to ^!)oc, oti'^ Tspj tou 7 r 0 Xsju.au ^juXsurrai* 
sgyaa-la xara too; t^sij ^govoug iroQst(rt‘ xa) ap^ri yz ano twv 
TTX povToov OTi j^aXtjra, stTa ^ya8popt.7j orgoj vpor^^pa. ort ToXX^f 
fu8a»/xov/af jiisTsp^ovTa, siTa 615 '° Ta jttsXXovTa jt/STa/Sijflj^ oVj TroXXcoy "■* 
^stvorzpa to. xjtTaXr^/o^asya’ asrw 8 « xa< arp^rtuara xa) X;|^si; vgofr^ogot 
Totg {fTroxsip.svoig 7ig0(rcfcT0ir. 

^ '*()p(iS e’je^j5aVs«>i'. 

’^Kxis'i'Ttg l(n\ h'/yog v^pirpyr/ftaTixoc w; i^a^yr^^, xa) w’ o^/jy 

aycof evcepyaic ** to ytysip.sv'iV'^'^ ymvTai 8* Ix'^paff^tg TpoffWACoy ts 
xflti vpayptaroiv' xa) ro'ircoy xal Xpovcoy, xal ToXXwy kregm' 7rpo<ra>7r««jy 
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10 * V 

0 7 ee» r/$. v 


* oyT6)$. A 

^ 7re/ftu$ «y ll’Tr*/ Xoyov;. a 
/■tfoToiZ/yy. A. 

*3 vgw^lrav.J^’ '* fosyi* x<$ 
‘Av^gtftcl 

Xoy 

TO 


|»S». A. 




’ Ao7e{$. A- ^ og/T/osMsy. a 

Att^dfUtem, a * roy* \. 

'* own/;. \ ** irf«ow7ro<$« a. 

- r .TTX^o?* «#♦ Tre/iv; <2/ sfirw Xoyiyj: 

^ *'« sjrixjaTi? to §^ 05 * v oioy TOfovs' liy 
i?«i Xaisyrs ’A]iig«ftdx,n W Exrog/, w «i« viiSot. iStiuti » alg hrtxgctVii 
5 r«W. A B aratus.t. i;iiov 8 -/y. » 


iy «* A. 




eiyt(^^etfui. AM **"(. A *' toAXm. • ng|>/t A. A. M 


A. ** y/yo(ieiy8y.*A B. 



4Q6 • 


Hef'tnogmis Pt'Ogynmmmia, 


• 

irap^ *0(A^§(o. <Po^os «}>, ^0X^5* S' erepov vidsf T^yfiatm 
Ssf^^oJov w^pct(rts TFe^ofAup^luSf elg^vi^f, * wcXlpy, xai|9o5v 8e, oT«ii 
Upws, e^prr^' yevoiro S' av Tif x«i /uiixt^ ex^eatorif, neffio. 
♦d^uxtfS/S;;**? ^ vvxTop.&yJa. ^ [abv yap vii^ xaipog rig, ^ Ss f*-»X^r 
VQoL^tg' hri^gfj<rou.ev^ S» tx .a^v apaypLura ex^pal^ovrsg uiro run/ 
jrgoysyoyoreov x«i <’y a^oi; yivi^piveov, xal ettcrufA^aivovrcov, oTov d 
xoXe/x.ov Xlyoift^v ex^gao-iv, 7rpouroy\|w,ey ra w/jo toS TroX'jxou Ifloujttev, 
raj o‘<rgfi»r6Xoyf«c, t« avaXcojaara, touj t^/ 3 ouc, eira ratj aru/xirXoxij, raj 
ff^ayaj* rouf davaroyf, ‘elra rp^xaioif slrei rovg^ irajavaj* r»v 
VSVtj0ix^TM. xm Sg TaSax^ua, TVjv ftouX^iaV tav Ss toVooj lx$>§«?o»jw.e»», * 

^ ypovovcf rl fTpoa-eoxetf e^Oftey rim x«» Sx t^j 8n}y»j(rea); x«l ex yQw 
xxXou^ ^ Xpi^grlpt-ov, % vagaZo^oo xJyoo* agnra) Ss»ex^^atrea-j fta^toTa 

ftsy <r« 4 ?qve»a »*• hapysioi' SeT ydig r^v epfArjvelav S»« irysSoy 

xr,v o^iv (Jiiixoiysia-^^aif m pjyrin (ruve^o/xoioDodai ra^ ex^^ ^y gp * 
4^<(Xsi Tdij apay[xa<rty‘ £y avQtiphv to * vpciyp.a, e<Ar^ xal ^ Xsfi; 
TOiatuTij* * Jrreov Se oig rwv axgi^srrsgoov riysj oux eO)jxa(y exigao iv 
tig yupLyaa-ft-u, eoj* argoeiXijftsVJjv *® x«> sv x«» ty Siiiy^ftari, xai 

h roitot xoiya xact Iv lyxccjtti'x* xa(' exet ^ijcfiV ex^pa^opisy xui 
TOTFOvg xa» xora/xoyj xai xtpkyp.axa xa» wgaVeowa* ^X’ Ojawj cTreiSq 
TMg 06 <J)aOXo» xai Totyryiv lyxanjp'^fiijray rolg yu|xv«crjM.«(riv, olj 
j^xsXoy^^xajXEV xai paSu/x/a; syxXvj/xat ^suyovrsg. 


'*Opog'^ ^ifretog. 

Tr^g OsVseoj o(»ov aar( 5 S£SflJxa(n** to r^v fls<r»y*^ slvai evtaxs^iv tivoj 
irpayptaTOj SsAgoyjxnfoy* ** aptoipoOray va<r*ig eJ?jx%arepiTTarex-j. 
eoixe yag 13 fisVij xafl* oXijj O’V/xjSoXijj toVov Ixep^siv* ou wpoc ti 
T poVotJToy uiroxej/Aevoy, aXX’ uTrXcig xoiywj ** ffp^f otioov. xarti avaflesi- 
fyjriP jxovoy rwv 'xpovovrm rtf arpayjxari T)jv Sie^oSov*® Xa/x|3ayou(ra. 
"Orav yap lfeTj||!rcojxey el yajM-ijr/or, oy;^*° o5r» Selv TrpoSivras Xeysiv,’* 
filoy jregJxXsi ^ ’y!Xxi|3iaSjj, ^ Ittj t«'J toTj trvpy^s^rixocriy, ij rajJnjV 


* j^aXa'f. A B * 5-* «7*» ^ Taa«». a** * T«. a r 

"i iietXitigtnfUf. a. * a-atarac. B. ^ tKtpgd^euit, a * 

sTfotyiiea, iWa xa» « Xj|/{ yragaarXijr/a. A B. «{. A. 9f'‘«i<Ai)^jM8n)v. 

A *' ntfi A A B >3 abSUHt. A B. '** <«•{«». 

^mii A B. i8 djttdt^ova-a. V- a rvft^tv^g. \.x 

*• x«ty4f. 4 19 ftimy TMf f Ti* A* *® abcst. a, ^ jr^*- 

l^my Piiyejitiy. a. 
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llemogmis Prt^^msmata. 

t 

^ovTi jtp/ ^Aiktav* ^ TotuuT^ Ksp^pijjytgyw TtiJxjly awX»j 

•Knwy a^s\6vni TO vf,Syfuut>&<^* oaurou^ dsou^ijflro/tfVj, T(ily 7rfwir^<io> 
® rijv h^haff» yroioujuisyoi, oTov eJ TrotmSiv c^mow^S Stgi to toi^I* 
8i»eei T(i uTT^fietlvoyrsc roTg fjusrmarr ^ fof Tp^^oairov (ogia-fi^wv 5 A^w* 
ftsvi xa) vregtarairlv riya, xa< o5rwynjv hi^lov T«Sy Aoyeyv ofOMo/tefioe, 
exdejig BOTiv xa) oix 6 wroflsTif. jiav S« 6g(rc»y, «I jtt'y ffoAirixte)) ^1 
ou. xcci ToAirix^) jusv «I vx^sTirwHuiau rsTii xotvalg hvoiutf. 0%» 
ei ^TogsvrsQv, xa\ ocrot nictufm. oi itoXtrtxoi) 81, oo-8ti olxftui rt¥ff7 
l7r<9-Tijft>)j, xa^ «t® vgii<r^)Jhu(r«t roTg isfpi aura 9 avaa-^gsipOftiiHiif* 
cloy St (r4>5j30»t8^j S xw^of si woAAol xoVjxoi, s! 8 ^Aiof irup* flti 
fikv xiL'j <^iAo(ro<Joij 'ugfioliovcrtVj sv 8g t«7j aXAxi^, Towf ^ijfnpug 
ySj^vao-Tsoy* tuvofAuvav 8e riyej rotxnctg ftsy irpyxrixAg, sxsiyag 88 
Ttlv«^ ev^i^srai^S srpa^Sijmh axetvwv Ss to tIAoj 

\hJjSPf^’ ^2 TOTToy q SsVtf ori 6 totoj ^ * eor^v oftoXOyoujfceyoit 

TTfayju.«TOf aulqo-t;, Ijos OeVyj ttjx^wjSqToy/xiyov irgoty/xaros fqTqo'ij. T«5» 
Oe 6-(rejLiV ctl/ ptlv uirhfiif at 8s xara t815 rt A«/xj3«yovTai‘^^ Iciv 
y«g Asyaj,a-y, et yotfMirsof stTAq, s^y Ss ^aciAst yaftqrsoy, Tpcj rt* 
fay 8^ Asyw/xsy IT aSAqreoy |U.fl^Aoy, Jj yecogyqTcoy SiirAq* 8eT yag TflS 
/M.«y &voTpb7rsiv, Isrt 8s to irpOTgSTrety. SiaipoSvrcci Se at SsTstj toTj 
TbAixoTc xaAoujut'votf xstpaXaloig tw 8txa{fp, tw (TUjw-^epoyTi, Suyara, 
TO wgeiroyxt, OTi Stxaioy yup.stv’ xat Toy auTov ejoayov siO’i^Egsiy t^ 
j3i^, CTt <ru[jL(p^gov’ woAXti ya^ Ij^ aiJTou t« urupa^M^t*. sx Toilyia 
if/.oia^v yapL‘7v Syvaxov, art xgsiroy tiT 19 8qgto.8(»; 8ox57v iisixel(r$ttt. 

ovTco xara<rxsvu<r:is, ayaT^^^^*l 5 8= lx xiv evacVT^coVf kwr-ig 8s x«t 
Tftc evpt<rxofAems avrt^sffst; IxtSO xsAeurqf at vg'iTponaij xsu t4 
xgtya E^q TavTccv®^ aySpcctrwy. 


Uif) v»{iQU e](r^opas. 

A'at Tq'v TOW 2® vo,ttdw slfft^ogav TaTTOutTi Ttvsf Iv yujCtvaVjxaTty, 
BxstSq'*-* xat Iv srg«y|awtTixq V6/Aa»v SsVstj, xai xaxqyo^oiat Ijw-xtirrou- 
«rat Jo Toioucrt ^qTqo-tv. Jia^ogav ge Ixsfvqv ^ac^y |y ftsy y«g arg/y- 


1 t(p’ Uvrrf A. 9 abest. A. 3 ToJioTtatJy. A> fUVfZru, A.B. 
5 etgtT^tint JgtKruTrav., B. <> «w A«ri« eWxt, «AX* A IxAt/s WTI x«t varl^riA 
c, A. 8 abesf, a. •vraej. A. 19 A. u 

Tl «t 8f jittv »w». A. 12 T«evT«s. A. Jl. l'^ t»8.;i;iT<et xstA A. 

liu^A. !'> abest. A. 19 «i o'JtirAxi A. 17 desunt. A 

i»;*yVj. A. 19 abest. A. 20 8s. a. ^||| 21 rSv. A. 2‘J abcit. u 

“WiUvttVaxTt. A. tjrft ?*. B. dcsuut, \. 2b 8i A. 



^ , Hernwgsm 

ften'^^i^^.^efiiXTeta'is ecrrhf iv yu/^vao'/Meri ts o5h SirriV (Hov i^v^n t 
y§ 0 <tst Tovs wyijTflif slvatt rusi.Jtpx^St ox^Sv rSj^^xaipw 
^ Vtdnr sv, yv/xv^V/xocri 8s toOto oux w-nv, 4AX’ cirAioj ypa. 2 
yiiqp eJyifraif e^m^ raj xaigoO, nai ri^ aXAijf TrtpioTufrtMi'^’ 

^taigelTM 8i T^ yw c-.vi^/^, TuT voi^lfiM, Tf aufik^egt/VTif T(p 

Svvctrf^j rw vpsnovrt’^ ftsv <ra<^J, cif vagx JjjjXdaOevsi, aX^a sr^criv 

sivai * t«3t« yywwi xal {tahlv ehr^, xai <ra<^^ xai 3 Uxoitct' rJS 
voptfly^y ftsV, nt^ hlyaofMV, on irapa^ toTj agj^a/oij lo-n vofiog, tM 
hxaiw Se^ orav**^ KiyooiJLsv xai xetpu r,'v (fwcnv, xa) waga to ijfios'G 
ffVfi^spovTi §5, orav xlyeoftsv ori xa; slj tov j^goVoi* 

jSXa^s*. SyvarJ 8' orav Atyujju.sv, oti O’JOb Suvarai Aiysjy *.o' 
ifpsienifU 8g,8 orav Xiymp^iv, tog slg ^o^»v ^Kdiirrsi. 

TsXog rm *Epi^^y^vovg npoyujtAvao'/taTcovT*^' 


l>f’ Heimogene hacc ad Jinem Clariss. Cappcrofinerii cxemplam 

sunt adjuncta. 


“"Ht Ji ‘Eguoy 4 nf Tp y<rs» Tag«Wf, vtos KaAXi^ev, axr,«er«; tv t? 

(Pv^ ru9 pnrigm, xet/’ATiern^ xa^auftinj. Tevrttfydv ams, 
iTt^t/TX i a^oKgetrtfg Md^xos UK^MTimn;, jr^of ov xeu maurty 

tiTl *'Hxa 0*01) /SxirtMUt f^TUg iri vxi^tiytiycvftivai' ^kv era firat^ 

i^iKlstg atofutag, ‘E'TTtiitKU put avt ern ytyavcag r« vxpit fiifixlat ty^x^, ‘ 

its 3 s KXi uxon aF^otAtinf thuv S| 3 <vxs ainxypaa w 3 . 

Tx tixanx »xt irifterr^ t^tAxhTa Kxt ^mny a Tv^xtyai, or. um waXXtis 
tt^entras tig fe|(v iiX0i t^s TS^^vq; an T<(;g<TT«’ plTa/SXqjs.o-q; at rq; i?^tx xg 
xxi T«v trAunxTiluxTas xi* yxg |} xxga* tvtjgtxi xx6' virax^xnitv 

c^xMg'tf. tlgas ai uri 'Atrtaxas a av^irttiSt xirlt$Xi*i da xirttf tTum rxh* 
[Eptayim a f» sr«Jd% pah ys^as, Is y^eun 3 t mx 7 s. 


1 «7«r Is rS yvptaxtrptxn' h rardm, A> 2 dcsunt. A. r<e. . 

4 arxu B. 5 desunt. a. 8^«s. A. ^ iwieWa. A. ^*8 abeit. a. 

9 dcsunt cum tabulis, quae sequuntur. A. 

t 

* Olcnrios c>x cod. Baiocc. l.jd. m Bibhotb. Bodleian, cdidit (U 

Jlxpay tCt^ien xX, ‘ ^ 





NOTVLAE QVAEDAM, 

^|QIIA< IW 

'EP^IOrENOm UPOrrUNASMATA, . 

. .rfi^QANKR toNi EEsyTiieitio Graeco deteriptiXcot^eeit lorfAjtKfW 'WsLkXtVti 
l*riu»quqm vuriantea leetnnea ex o/tis cyuc/6iM, qui in iHbftoikifM 
Reffia Purifiia aeiratMr, accqpcr^, * 

Pa"c ,'(96. Lino 1. Ty^5>»aol— PmeMn^Lyhicae. 

L. 15. Iltpl Jc-iUsv; 9-(; cto.--Jjocci/onniiiio Cornelias et <Iepraratlt$y <liu 
ex Pnsciaiio torsan ita emcndari po^siv: ir',l ci; liyivrl^vrsf, Tauict tSni. 

b'Tiillt ir Juf f/'itl, TUI Tl « . . . • . . TTipiTfSt.V'tt AiSfJt'Ittlfy" ol 

Quiic^tnissa ita ieijuutiirapnt^l'ri&ciannin: pulehritudim aUi/uia ce^dtp 

imto supponutur bic: ojportet alicvf axtuiinm tribiy're, vulpecnia eat Aubjicicada: 
iniil^tores alitpios komiaum voluions ostenderc, hie simw est hew. 

P. 397. L. JO. »irof»Ti»o/—Leaf, «7rotoi;Tt»«. Nam ila supra, l»iS, el 
p. S98. 1. ai. 

1* S2. Alvhv 0yy«T»(f—-Lpge, Ai’nTov. Ita mo\. p. ni>7.1. 31. et p. 398. 1. it 
et 

/j,v s;rfj’j<«A>By~-LcgC, y^fjirjiJutMcy. Sic p. 397. 1, lilt. Ct p. ,398.1. 3. 

P. 398. ia^.'^yyiifiTutov—Ilaijr milutain speciciw supra tVccrat, p. 397.1.27. 
«ninm Ari'.firsv cpiaita praeces.sif, sod Lie omitiUur ; quar tameu apoa Ptiscianum 
SIC liJJTlur: Dismjhium tero Jii !>ic: Medea, ^hdae JSltu, proditlU aweum 
Abhpitam interffctr, ot sei^entia. * 

Ib. Tjj(ii/?s»~^|)ro T.jsi/To. iSiep.-lOJ, 1.98. ■r<*vTly pro Tnti/Ta. ^ 

Ib. Oiiiittitur Lie qnhita species, bcil. <rufxftrix3y. Nee Labet Friscianus. 

L. la, "tlari —Log!*, hterrt, 

L. 17. Ss»ii il Xr'*'* etc.—At Slipra I. 9. dixit: y^fdu Irrh 

«-o//.y>i^xov(V'/«. Prossiuri igilur seu»a hie mtelligi debet vox Airs/*yiiji*«yiwptT»c, 
qiiam anti a rl'.afAvq/(!/{■. 

L. ill. fjtixii-r't Tu> fXfT(to etc.—-Locus, ut videtur, corrnptns. Nam qitid t? 
(x(7,'u Lie sibi velit, difhcilc ebt, opiuor, dieerc. lu seqiientibos rerte, ut debiiit, 
de/»it/o iiibil dicit; sed in aliis rebus discrimeti rnilocat. Praetcrca, r« 

{c'y A-KonytifjowjiAMtu .wv ytvwTo, t»iv H \iv Oraeco diri videtur; eon« 

struelio cnini y»vV9<w postulat: iit in sequent! sententia, uh xjthi . 

rh H yvJ/iA'iV. Quo ctiaiii loqiieiidi gcncre usus est Aplithonitis, cap. 
quarto de in dii. Ad jiaec, coiifiuidontiu' liir AntfjuvfMyivfm et yrdp.'i, quae 
dhtmqiiit J^ribeiaini*-, apud qncui Iotas hie lorus ct plenius et darhis lougc sic 
* legiliir: Interest auUm ititer mum et comtnemoraihnes hoc; quod u$m brevUer 
jrrnfertur; ronmemomtiones ret'o, qaas aff9jwv*jf*9y<i5/x«»T« Graeei roeant, longhre* 
sunl. As<ntenfiu nrodifftrt, quod aenleniia iudieatiee prt^ertur, ustu vero atepg 
ftMn per ini'eiinp^aiiimcm it reaponsiohein: praelet'ea, qmd How rtiam aetu aol^ 
iaciniri,'sen/eH/iae rero in rirfds tantuM: it qtionimn tisua habet mnnino peratnutinf 
quaejecil cel df:iit; scutentiaiiero ainepirsowt dicHur. 

Toi yyy ovJtjb; htui- -tj-jtov lynUjJi.tov tiA jSp^'wv reD »I'’JyT#E, 
5 yp'i^f»v«.- tin ’ nlrt'A—.jfAieus mutihis, qiii sic re.stitui debet; ypri^'wraj* iTt« 
h xfe:ir' fTrn v 'I'.ri't. bic Prisciantih: Diaponendum iffitur sic: peiMum ut btua 
breritir dieatnr ejus, qui feeit ttl tUjit: dcinde eaposHto ipaiua iu|^; hlnc causa. 
Atque hioic otdinem Grace us'codex in cxcmplo statiin se(|uitur. 

Antepenult, 'i^j-xpamc — Ita Prise, ut Pulscluus rdidit j sed in Pithoci e^. 
Socrates. 

P. . 199 . L. i. TO T'.^o; AtiS.iTT'fo/ I'x** Prise, cd. Pith.^nm teiarimum kabenf, 
Piitseli. finem Itr^ninum habent, niendose. 

L. 7. e.’xij'vift'o-'Lege, 

L.ib. (iitoTL^wy, »t £wtT(%ti./ ^ir» t<, •' j itojjv "("t ' ‘lyTiy—Loeus maiHma, 
qui partiiny^bcqucntihiis, partim ex Prweiiino ita reslitui potest: Avotfiitm, | 
wpoTpfWu,y ’/n ,»; 'nro 4 .*;>vv oro.ov etc. Nam ordo statim tu cxcinplls senator: 
AttvrfhtLvAh etc. 7f#<rp.Vj;v Si etc. S' clc. Similiter PrUcianus, tl{ai 

quod t^yato ordme secundum momlmnn prinio loco ponap //0r/a»$ a/{qitam 
rem, rt^f terrens, id cstf dehortam, ret driiumstruns, quale sit nliquid. Atinrxcm- 
plis, qu^e sequuiiturj Graeci codiets ordmrin ^ciiat. ^ Coiitirmatur eliani ait 
Aphritonib, qui yt.b'ii.>i, ita dividit^ tj '*.V .Vr. yr^oTpfTrTwb, ts ii 

_ t __ • ‘ 




4^0' Hermogenis Prog^^masmaia, 


h» 18. ixty'iMirM ro)Tivt~-ljt%ef fAtytMvrtn v'.ivtn, fta AphtbonItS. 
i ^88. *H IfytKTia — Xn Prisciaui versioiio, nt PutbtliiiH edidit, liie novum 
onpnt, itd male, hac enim rattone tr^t (im fimt capita, rnm Hm mogciios 
dModerun tautum itfvfjf^ncla.uara Bcripsit. Sic anctor vuvowfixn^ vn^ 

^ropix?;, a Fibribto laudatns ‘ Ta pti^opixa vfoyufjevtta-f/^'nt d; SuStw ygl» 

B 1*i»p«rjyf *!bp^B/*vnj, tts iA'ffov iif i</C« Mvt TcirTA^n rttytv i ’AvTio^il/ff ' 

*A 4 > 0 i>vMf, B. O. L 4. c. oi. de 4|^umogene. Hcctiiis igitui Ijic Pittioei edit, 
ilnllam divisionem ronstituif. 

P.4P0. L- Sk i*ty ^*p «td etc.—Pi^cedere debcnt • xktA >-xv utirtnv. Nam haec 
TBiba causahi continent, quae male hi^iit pan expositions continuantar. Oido 
l><iitinm boc reqiurit, nec alittr PnscidiiYV a catua debet pracses w ewu tempet 
gsKf wmpks verb caiav 0 mnthu$ av/ot. 

L. 5. ^iv —Male hie rcpetitur jui ''^orsan 5 

Ih 6. Xa/x/Bniwr''—LiCgC, 

lufuT. sc«9*i/^«»-.-Forsaii, < 9tvtny Et 1. d. ante tI, Sv omitti vidptiiT,»xMTA 

vX Mup.nf*M. Naiti, qnae sc<|unntai, tnihpaema mnt, licet Priscianus ctiam cam 
central 10 perperam contundit ' 

L. 11. 5sXu,th»—L ege, A acu>:k Prl'.c Dolonem. Et ita appelUt Hoiu. 51. a. 

w, %<iO. 


L. lo xatI ea« mu'- ov—Lege conjiinctiin, xt" tTxtjotyv s/, . » 

L. 20 xwQ .—Leec . Ha Pri'widniis, tnnjnn 

L. So. M.'t’-a. i* m tjiy hetft uy —Aptitiioiiius, reftttattomm -ct « on- 

ArMa^oncin in duo r^/j/uv<sir/iAATii'distiiignens,,bCpaidtmi d( itlistiactat. 4tqiie 
Atnc e tmt, lit lon^imalto unum uf ex duobua ists capitibno,^ qiiibuk duud&ciiu 
IXeriiingtnis -fv^vfx enTfjt.'t.'-tt, m qiiatnoidt can ad lugct. 

P.401. L 19 ^n»^.3 9«t—Ia*gp, I* ttScife-WAi. 

L >!1, <->j{AU"ra —1 oi^aii, r "o. 

L. 25. TTnifopytij-f—Foisan, 

L. 27. iiivo'-aTov—Prise od Pithuii «rns«mwiH, Putsch leiUMmwm, conuptc. 

L 20 ~'t, wfaff T« tAffy-ji ffvyXfi'-<{ PiiM /I majoTi nd mttuts cotniuia 
itmer. Clinustoisan Compnrafioney i.um mimn . 

Penult. t^eT«<r I / I.AJ —At stipta 1. 2. ^*iv quarto loco 

pioposuit, quae hieqiiiuto coHoiatui. Aphthoniuspriorcm sc qiiitiii oiduicni. 

P. 402. L. 2. —1 oraan, Causa forsaii cirolls, qnu ^eciumitur, 

tt 12 Xcju X«Ta tiy£cajio;oPnNCianus ctiain liic coriii|>*us c^sL Vide tUT. 

—Lege, reX 

L. 11. ju<9e^»^ — Aut 1 % 0 ’tri, Icgcndum vid'tnr, aiit vocabuliiin aliqnod 
cxcidit. 


L. II. xtitZf pL’y, ©Toy —Locus inntilus, qiicm Piisc lanns inte- 

gium serVavif ComiRicnifci, nt /au* hvm n>.y,prnaltm rciv, vt laitr So«,)ulty ''cii* 
bendnin icitur »o«viof jx.v . . (T.j xpATowf, , 

L. 11 ffisn^—Forstiii, ^ f*i if. l*usc. <n6wc*. 

L. in. i’yjtrs' - Vov irhili. ( oirige cx Aplitbomo, o—i u.-r j Qtiacdam apnd 
Pnsciannm hic docs-ic vidintiir. 

L, 18. T*./j, iloyow, TO, 'y/iifiuQt irpoTv /o./T'ty-^Aphtlioiiuis .luttiii m diveioa 
capita distaiguit, nude ouattiordccira ,uyw!r/x«T« ethcit. 

Pit. ITiT IjC^. VSt 

P. 101. L.<l9 C-H T^J IT xr imyo; t> Tor —T/>gcndlini cssf n^r / scqacns cxeni- 
plnm dcmonstiat Sic Prist. ab eo, qui otm rntahcit 

L. 11 . nr T*|u, —Forsau, TA scil 0jyx^ au , pnsc. quas. 

L. J7. *aS»»/a—L ege, *a6»i . Sic 1 17. 

L* 18» Of* ley—PorMn, 

L. 81 . Awa tj«t « vy "ly 9 ’Ap-i/y.r flft/, \ry /1 v At >-1*17 y 

Xcijpi(]ncni iti vcitit Piisc lai is ab mnutwu 
Inuf, iu neruttmieia Dtanu tnr mt it Apollo et ab ftes, qui ctf Mst^-suM/, nt haw* 
tcnatiombus ntehanfin Si Inc sit scnis lociscnsus, xxi oniittitiu cute AuaMcvy, 
rt pro xyniTfituy le/cndnm vidtfiir yfn ay i*v, 

P. 404. L. 3. !^iivrav—rors<m, '*'«» 

L 4 iccSam T7)> xa-rtff* i.*y - Pust. quuhy rit atattara^ niillo scn«u • forsan, 
ta. ^ , 

y L« 10 Ivfc'i ?. To,iv^tuy‘<-S£''—Piisc tit ypionwm docti'''>imt otatnuU Recto, 
Bteeqiiein^U. n 01 strint 1 xcidiosc igitur vuletiir parliculx luaaiis oi iit Mt, 
• - ^ bic infi i p. 400 . 1. 21. .V . Ubi qttidam iltHjnen* 



Tlermogenls JProg^namt;ddl 



f*. 4(H. t4. fi-nyrirwy—I-oge, Tfi'sraof. Pri«c» modo$f fit recjhci AjoiniAcfNit 

enhii liSe lauilafionis capita, in qiilj^us supra posuit, 4*4 «5 rf&mu 

LyW. st«l t 4 fjTtt c-yyufivwv etc. — Locifi ex quo «oii paoea e«i- » 

UjflTMit, quao ex Prise, facjlc hiseri possniit. 

L. V4. pi'ira^ft—Fursan, f-nrofot, 

Pcuult. Wj)9«'‘jy')rSiirt—Lege, *po0'iinrs9r9t/», 

P. 405. L. 11 . 2 Tif—Forsan, oT«y. / 

L. 12. xa9'f«yT4v/A£v—-Dee^t exemplni^; qiiocl, pronto Prisciano. conjicwl 
hujiismodi fuisftc viileiur: olov elv njsoi 7,oy9v; fJLirii ifnf 

Seqiii etiam debuit, irp: kAXsv 4*: cnjys sequitur excmpluiu. Kruciaatts ulnnsqpc 
excinpliim liabet, sed pro more «iio l«}itiui>i leetoribus accooinuraatum^ ,,, 

L. It. •jroxiip*svo»;—Addc, wpoirifcxoif; ut'infra l.’ 2 . 5 . • 

L. 17. wteSq-rixal fxh — Onrittihir exoniplniti; ot sccnndum membratn,' 
8 cih 7i9fM\ 4>. Quod se.cund\im anteui hie locum occupat, prins seit* 

1. 16. primo loco posuit : «{ jutiv ^Wnwi, 'it 31 vmOytrmat. PrisoiaUua veto ■ 
iit^obique po.stcriorem ordiiiein scrviit, scil. Sunt avtem quaedam alheutiviftat ^ - 
pasnrimalrt, qunedum morales. Quod a(? exeinpluni antem passiomlis attiaet, ^V 
quodjn Graeco exeniplari <loesse dixiiiiusi, Priscianiia illud habet: quibus 
vti potuisselj^t'liiiynacheymm'tHoriro. Quae qnidein sententia in *poyi/f/.v»«rf*ftTaff - 
liujiis priiwri}^. p. '104. I. aiitep. ita eftertur: or^y tIvm; ny 1**01 Xtiyon; ’Ay4pofJi4x»l' 
Hie igitur, opiiior« eomiiiodo satN n-peri potest, ni forsan pro“£»^* 
quis fiv^pl .scriberc^malit.n , 

P. 40(>. L. Ucsiderari hie vidclur tloseriptio locorun. Nam supra p. 40.5vl/tiiK 
luoiitio lit v.'il jti-il wfivuir. Kt hit'ra 1. 11 . Icginins, £«y ie coffowj 

In loco etiam, «le. quo agimiis,-hhbet Prisciantis: Locorum, «t lUoris, c((ifq>i,. 
manlium, urbium. 

I/. II. ruv 4-—Deps.sp vidptnr y'vix»j|U>Vfy. Priscian. illorum, gni ticii snnt. 

L. IB. yO/wtff-f/.'t-T-Forsan, «,oyy^*yrt« 3 /.i.f'. I*rise. in puhexercitamentis. Sed uin* 
plo\ ixnnen baud senud postea legitur, p. <107. Et apud Apbthon, 

L- 19. ii'iTjv—Forsfin, num pvaecessit wl.-, 1. 17. 1. penult. 

L. 20 . iroTrefAOLi;—Forsan, y povau; vel Kitipu;. ,',f 

L. 21 , oT;—Forsan, oy<reif coiitracte; vel o?; pro ftiroV;, . 

Ij. 25. GirjfoOutnv —Lege, 9iaf,-9'.;jw,i'yoi/; quemadmodum etiam ppstea legitiir in 
Syilupsi 0tVf.y;. 

P. 407. L. 7. eii9--<rif Wztv, »il o-jy_ £* 99 s.-ri;—Qnis sousiis sit horiira verborum, non 
percipin. Legenduin tbrsan : ov drVi; l<nU^ i}*o9iiri;. Ita Priso. non poaitiCf 
srtl si/pposilio est. 

L. 9. olmini Tin; liufTup.ii'; —LogcuduTU, opinor, olxsiai tjvo;, 

1., 14 . ‘ttavra :—Lege T' 4 UT«f, ut 1. sn|M'riort. 

\». 16. tSv 3t 9.-it(wv mi fjiiv nl ie TUtra tj fi ?>.»jU.iS4v9yTai-—Hie duplex 

genus constitiiitur. Seqnuntiir aiitem tria exenipla, tot generibus accommodata: 
Iny ynp Xiycu^uiv, fl yrtf*»|T:M, 4*>.n’ i«v ot, yfifA.iir'QV, -Tfi; ti* I'lv 3) X/yj>jix«y, 

nS'Avr^oy {/.'dwov q yiivpyqTioy, Si*xii. Seciiiiduiu antem cxempinm qd certnin qiiodt 
dam personae genus retertnr, quod tinitae potins, quain infinitac qnaestioni con-, 
venire vidotnr. J’riseianus igitur totnm hunr. loeiini duobns generibus coucludena 
)ta exprhnit: I’ositionvm aittem afiae suni siinpHceSy afiac ad aliquWcoinpttrantur., 
et diiplicra ridenlur cssc. Si enitg dicamits, an lactutionem excrceitdum„ .simplex 
posiiio f sin vero, inctiitionem cxtrcmduia, an ag^rieuitaram, duplex.' ' 

. P. 40 s. L. .'J. O’WVV-IjCgC OWtOVil. 

L. 6 . T-'y Tp vr/,u'.i.iy— ItCgC v-v V 9 ijdfj.>', r-y Itiuilwi Dam hoc orditte 

mox vepetit. Atqiie ila Prisoiauus. ' ' 

L«0. i'Ti Xfyji^juv—Legendiim Vt«v : q«iod sequrutindemonstrant, 

Ij. 16 . w; £;yic>'9|a»—Forsan, in: nam it.i in singulis membris praecedentibm« 
Synopsis ^ec, sive Epitome, divisioucs <|iiasdani contitiel, quae in^Upl* 
tibus siiis ^n coniparent, sed apud Aplithonium leguntur, ^ 

Id mul;^'aliis locls Graeeum exemplar a Pribciani versione discrepat. H^.lfed 
, -inca ejfliu apud Priscianura oceurrunt, •piae in <iriw*co eodice non legQlqtiur; 
ct coidHm. Quae uiitem hie teligiiiuis, a.l orationis saiiitatem praecipne speqtuut. 
PrispH«nns eliain, Grai’cis exenipli.H omis'iis, alia ex Romanis scriptoribna ate|ds« 
sime l^eo illoimn iuserit. Praeter Gracei !%itiir codicb versioneot^ ^ cata 
J^risciani seorsim edi neeessarium videtnr. , 

Gracous codi'X non tautum male iiUerpr.ngitur, sed iHitonl^ et spbiltifail* l^^qd 
jraro vitiusus cst, . . • 



NO TICE OF 

k V 

M^t^mlaminibus Mdricis Purrorhn in Schola J^gia ^Hnemi 
Pfovcctiaritt'^ Electa, Ann 6 MDCCCXIL 


e >. 


, jiiE High School of‘Edii^-gh had long lamented its inferiorky 
in literary cminen<;e, \*hilc in numbers it maintained a superiority to 
the public Schools of England. Of late, it has risen to a higher rank. 
It was deficit in Greek, and in Latin verse. The works of Pto;^ 
fessors Jfoor and Dal/el have removed this objection; and the late 
Dr. Adam lias induced a taste for classical and historical knowledge, 
which has produced the happiest effects. The present Master ol’ 
the School has been successful in the introduction of Latin Poetry. 
The specimens contained in this puhlic.ition are highly creditjiblc 
to his taste .and diligence. Wc shall select, at random, .i shoit copy of 
verses, written, we suppose, by a son of tlie leamaiL^jid excellent 
Bishop Sandford. 


No( 1 c super medi^, fulgent qmiui m( 1« cwlo, 

.faiiitpip sab Aii'tuii vetlilui I isauidiiiiiu, 

Qniiiti (iMinitiim band ressante sjonas mortalr labore, 

Per niollem ^teiiiit iaasniila membra loiutn: 

Ad liravn si> Mstit tram, diin ostia piilsat, 

Qiiis ranipit,” ebeo, ^^^oiiiiaa giaU iiiihi?’* 

** Ast af^e, nil nietuas,” respoudef piotnms illc, 

“ Sum paei, aduuttas, sijpphco vocc prreor. 

“ Nam dete^ius .tjirus ilium iiortc piietio. 

Me saoviis intecruni ventus i f iiida i afiil.” 

Xl» pitcibus mutus suiao, piopcMiquo liu'orttam 
Arcendo, elaasas niov lesi loqai iorei. 

Alif^eraai par i uni Ihik- reriio aiuiqar decoiani. 

Cm ph.iietca pendent uutva *eia U vi. 

^nU* i<K Dili alqontim pono, paliiiuMi'ie iigenttJ' 

Nunc iuvt'O, ambrosias nunc b< a* siren eoiaas 
Fi U'oK di ijis 0, atqiie it UetiSMidais, die 
Kis" ei)ieuieei.s, uiipiubi>'> aim<ipaifit. 

“ Au 1 s quid iioceitt i.ct\ .i li<e ti.ibidiis iiiibei. 

tila SI a’l in uu ud. p i la'acr, ’ ait. 

Dieit, ft t stinipio (t.‘ii.m iviiii niitrii aoatam, 

Fiaitar iiiqut a' to eordu i>a^itti meo. 

“ La*faicV* iV uimat, “ laec uiu nmic, hospes auiu e, 

“ Inicjtei estuicu’t, telaqiic salva mihi! 

A t til, stitlie, ctmi s inbxuia pectore valnas, 

^Suuatui sero qucnisiiucl mit Ainoi.” 

D. K. SANDFOJtD. 


• Wc will just remind the Ingenious teacher that Virgil has avoided 
the position of a short vowel bcfor6 a word beginning wltli sc, .sp, iq, a/ ; 
and therefore that suprrbia sceptri, and nctcia .stare, p. ^ k should be 
noticed ai^davoided, particulaily in shoit poems.* We may also 


' See ClanhcU Jouruul No, I, in \\Jii<-b it will be soph that tliu instane'i ij^iioted 
from tUe Latin Foots an- qeiii tally snsi eptiblo ol \aiiOHs readiiips, txct'p m tlie 
'fiitniliar style of Hoi ace. Hi. Valpy piovos in lus GrirJIc (irammai tiiKt the 

g liable genemUy remains sbdrfc^and is seldom luado long, but he allows'that tlie 
•t Poets avtuded that position. ^ 



Matheindtician$ anA MedaUi^si 



f)bseiv^that the enclitics j-s*, we, w, should be placed after- 
word m a clause; hence the^following expressions,, fldf 
loguilurq^MQ virgin and stri^git giadiumciw^ miftaaernt^ altStb*; a fei# 
sitni^r collocations may be found in somi^Latin Elegiac Poets, are' 
inaccurate—-In tlie poets of the Augustaryage \fefind the final syllable 
in o ofwerbs constantly long, except a^jd irasciQ. 


MATHEMATICIANS AND MEDALjClSTSi 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

T i 

•HE paper subjoined, as far as fhe year 1810, was drawn* up 
by Liy friend Mlsociibictis, I have merely added what belongs 
to the ye.'vr^' iN'll and 1812, to render the comparative statement 
complete. Home small inaccuracy perhaps may be detected in 
the items. The sui*i total and result, I believe, is substanti^!||i; 
correct; and it is not less important than curious. As I canri^ 
address the academical youtli of Cambridge from the pulpit, itt 
favor of mathematical study; by your good le.ivc, »Slr, it shall be 
done from the press. Tliosc^ who decry the severer science 
injurious to classical literature, will read their condemnation 
below. 


Nov. 


ID, 18] *2. 


SIDNEYENSIS, 


From the year 1752 to 1812, both inclusive, 122 gold medals 
have been presented to the best classical scholars among thosg 
whole names appeared in the first Tripos* In this period liave 
been 80*0 wranglers and 83 i senior optimes. 


The wrangkra have obtained 

and 

The senior opti nes ha\e obtained 

and 


‘1 i first medals, 
second. 

1 i first medals, 
Uo second. 


The proctor’s honors have obtained 


first medals. 


'rhns, the wranglers have o!>laiaed medals. 

TliP senior optimes ."9 

The wranglers tlievefore have obtained twice as many medals as 
the senior optimes ; and the wranglers have obtained ihi^ee times 
as many med.als as the senior optimes. 

‘ CoroUmy i. The best mathematicians of Cambridge ate like¬ 
wise the best classical scholars. 

Cor. 2. The study of the matlieinatics is not injurious to tiie 
study of the classics. * ■ ' 

Obd’rvation. Experience teaches us, that the m6n in Qam*i 
bridge, who affect to study classics an|i*to despise matheinatic^ 
are, III general, very idle tir very stupid fellqws. 



41 % . Liht of remathable Hooks at 

Noitill iThe be&t Greek scholar among these medallists ujs 
but It is not generally knowjij that he excelled also in 
n^aibenlatics ^md was <^1 his life paiticularly fond of algebra. 
']nH)ugh he wa^ only the^^rd senior optime of his year, ther<!! is 
‘great reason to believe, thA>^is classical fame was. a hindrance 
(o hull; and having bdbn c^sed low, and not putting himself 
forward, he did not occupy the place, to which fiom a more 
accurate examination he would have been Assigned. 

»* _ _ 

PS. ’rhe person who' now transmits this article to the Classi¬ 
cal Joutnal, never thinks on the subject but wn.h shame and 
reproach. He was neither wrangler nor medallist he ought ^to 
h^ve been both. , 

J. T. 


LIST of BOOKS which ptodiiced remaikable pika at ike 
Duke oj Roxbutghe*6 late Saky Mai/j ISlis. 

Ihtolopy. 

TTur Holy Bible, a iiA published Uj /*. Mack- 

It/ly tl^ols Inlio, Imkty, Loud AdiX* - - - 4 o 0 0 

S’cn^uiti a lltdioil cks print ipales Places tit la Sdinle 1 '-tnntre, 
gm triilcnt dc loyuiDuu, par Idouud llov d \n^lttcrrc 
I tnl pat sa propre mam, ct dedie a son Ontlc It One dc So¬ 
merset, Ms 12mo - - - - - ’ > 10 (» 

labor PMliTJorum 'MS t« pcic,nw tvm nmlti'i Ji ' intijiwnn oitia- 

tifh 4to - - - - - 10 10 O 

A most bcAUtitnl Mi>>.<“al, MS nu vellum 4to 7/n margin of 

exeiypaf’ti vi n in Ih 31B, ilfununatcd u ith < kifunt di nnd , 

the zthoU ttot k Of nami nUd uUh 1,^ lur^yt ind sntt Ui / muiia 
tures,Jineltf cietuted _ _ - to 1 - 0 

l*ontihtdlp Rom mum, MS to! 1 hn, ma^iujicuit "MS onuKinn, , 

u ornvanenfed uith 62 lUvnnna/id pfii,c<> of jxnnti of Ih 
lorumufiicci of the Chu*th af liinu, Mioit ftaiUifallif i muft I 32 11 0 

Tlie lestival, fol printed hy Carton ?n fuo lo/tiuins Hound in 
honn Moroci o Ao othi i i opy of lias hook is ut jni int t non n 
Aitiei and Vuhtft desathe an Lditton in tao loh nni'i, f/oin 

n.hn.h thn ikiiion entirely differs - ~ - - 10 i 0 0 

The Prowffyidble bokc for 'MAnc’s Soul, tailed tlu Cbistysma; ol 

tide’sChjIdreii, tol bioan Moioiio, (a luuhful 
Urt Caxton - - - - - lio n o 

Hm. Boke ndmed the Roy ill, ito Mat ono, ft nd ir de U ot di , 

150r - - - - --10 00 

lalhir , iS I k 

Augtwtim de Cmtite Dei, fol f T Venrt 1470 - - 8 li 0 

HieOolilen Ixjnjenrt, or the.la\esot tht Snnl*., iol rinnts pd 
Ir, 4> 8, 9 &«3 hole$ fty Jir Utihil, IK *4 Caitv i, lido 


31 0 0 
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AnotWcopy of the same book, 1483, imperfect both at beginning 
anaenil - - ^ - 

Cereinonujs Jlcl'dieuses’, avccjig. par Picart, et,ifs Supersfitions 
l^vol. lol. G. i'. belles eprmvesy AI.K. Antst. 1723, 6iC. * 

* ^lisceUaneous Tbeulogif.^ 

Sanchez dc Sancto ?.Iatriiiionii Sacramento, I'ol. Ant. 1626 
* # 
Mythology and Religion of the Ancients. 

Boccaeii de GeneuTogia Dcoruui, Ibl. Kd. Pr. cvemp. spUrniid. 

C.T. Tend. 1172 _ . - - - 

* • 


6 0.'^ 

86 2 O 
♦ 

3 4 * 0 

46 16 0 


, English ^ L(ia\ ' 

Statutes at Large by Rimnington, 13 vols. 4to. Land. 1736, 

&.C. 


20 10 0 


» Trinll 

State TriiiR, 11 vols. fol. L. P. Lonrf. 17 10, &c. - - 8 12 O 

The Proceedings <d' the Sessions of the Peace.for the City of 
I.oiidnit, and the County of Middlesex, al tlie Old Bailey, from 
the first regular Publication in 4lo. in tl Ycdi 1730, to the 
Year 1803 inclusive, rorming’aCoinplcte Scries of liicse Trials , 
during that period, in 00 vols. in Jto, Lon/. 1730, 6c<:. - 378 0 0 

.A curious \'o!iune ol'TriuIs for Murder—C'oulessions, isje. from 

1007 to 1002, -llo. - - - - 15 15 0 

Collection of Ij Tr\'a!s for Murder, &c. vitli nooden entSf from 

J01llol70l. Itb, Lion/. 1641,lVC. - - -880 


Earliamc alary. 

l*r\line’s Parliamentary Writs V vol. 4tn. Lmd. 1650,4 c. - 18 0 0 

AncicTtl EhiloH)p!ty, 

Aristolelis Opera S\H)urc 11 , 5 vol.-tlo. Gr. T'rancof. l.'iST - 13 0 0 

Gr. ct Lat. a Dii A'ai, 4 \ol. fuf. M. C. C- R- 
Paris, U)20 - - ‘ - - - 15 15 0 

• fiiliius of Olcl Age, and rriendsliip, fol. blue ?Jo/Oi'co. West. 

Caelour 1131 " - - - - - - 115 0 0 


• Phitosojihyj Morals, 

Moke good Manners, Ato. Morocco, Load. U. dc R'orde. - 12 0 0 


, Apothegms. 

i'vb Miirgarita Poeiica, fol. C, T. Ed. non ineenta in Jtibliograph. 

De Pare nccXlalalog. Oaignat uut I’alicre, Paris, 1478 - -25 10 0 

Mulhemutieks, Ancient. 

A-^trononiifi Veteres, Gr. Lit. Ed. Princeps, fol. C.T. Exemp. 
splendid. Vt net. up. Aid. 141)9 - - - - 16 16 0 

Arts and*Sciences. 

f.iicyclopedie de Diderot ct d’Alembert, avec la Supplement, 

35 %(>:■;. fol. 1751, &e. - - - $4 IS 0 

Barthulonieus de Pro|)rietalibus Huruin, translated into Knglish, 

fol. Loud. \V. de \\ ordc. - - - ’-70TQ- 

The. first Book printed on Paper,mude in England. 

The Kteie Book, i«d- l-ond. lierthckt, 1535 - >4,00 

linitatiuEis <.f the (Jriginul Drawings of Uan§ Holliein in 

Mgfestv’s eolleetioii," by J. ^hajnberlaine. • LV/ie Impressions, , ; ■ 
MiaiJ and eUgatdly bound in ^vgl.fol. Huseiaf Jjond.X7d‘i 3^ 18 0 



t List of remarkable Boohs at 
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» (I 

Ol^ l^dred aiiti twenty-five Drawings witli Pen and Ink in 
^imitation of various Masters, beautifullj*^‘execnie<l by Overlaet 
of Antwerp, foJ. rumu. - - * - 

'Hie HouglUon VJallery,, proof imprensioiu, 2 vd. fol. russia. 

^ Land. 1788 - ' - - - . - 

A complete (Collection of tfce WtSrks of Wm. Hogarth, hmnd i« 
3 Jarge mlvmes, fol. —Most of them first impressions, with ^ll 
the Variations.—Thh collection also contains a great number of 
cotemporary prints relative to the H orAs of Hogarth 
A Collection of*tlie Works of Callot, conebting of 1477 Prints, 
wdny of them Prutfs and Variations, bound in 5 large vol. fol. 
russia. - - c - - - _ 

The Works of II. Hunbiiry, < onsi.sting of 312 Prints, many If 
them Proofs, in 2 large vol. fol. - - - ‘ 

A Collection of 842 Portraits of Crhiiinals and other remarkahin 
characters, among which arc so'nio original Drawings; one 
xcry large Tol. fol. ^ . 


L S. D. 

63 0 0 

/ 

.W 11 0 


70 7 0 

78 15 0 

31 to, 0 

t 

91 JO 0 


Arts and Sciences, Sfc. 

Newcastle’s System of Horseman si lip, 2 vol. fol. L. 1*. Land. 

.1743 - - - - « . - (J 1(3 C 

The poke of St. .Seynt Albon«, fol. Russia, rery rare, made per¬ 
fect by MS. to mitotc. the printing. Srynt Albons, 148(3. - 117 0 (t 

The Gentleman’s Acadeinie or tlic Pooke of St. .\lbans, ffo. 

Russia, Lo7id. 1595 - - - - 9 19 (> 


Theory and Natural History if the F.arth, ^r. 

Boccacii de Montibns Silvia, &(:. Ed. Priaceps, fol. C. T. llvcmp. 

nUid. Venet. 1173 - - - - 11 It O 

The Mirrour of the World, fol. Morocco. West. Caiion, Mm. 

This is the fairest and f nest specimen if Cu.rton*s Printing that 
perhaps exists. - - ‘ - - - 351 15 0 

The Kalindayr of the Shyppers, fol. Morocco. A beaniiful copy 
of a very rare book, Paris, 1503 - - - 180 0 0 

Natural Hiyt'o'y. 

Plinii Hist. Naturalis. Ed.princeps, fo!. C. T. Ventt. 1109 - S.j 14, 0 

LUistoire Naturelle des Obcaiix, [tar liitflbn, 10 vol. fol. M. H. 

Paris, 1771 - * - I- - - 63 0 0 

Edwards’s History of Birds, with his Life, 8 vol. 41o. Russia, gilt , 

leaves, Lund. 1747, &c. - - - - - 32 11 0 

Lewis’s Birds of Great Britain, beautifully drawn, 7 vol. 4to. 
green Morocco, Land. 1769 - - - - 33 0 0 

Agriculture. 


Rusticae Authores Antiq. Ed. pnneeps, fol. C. T. E.icmp. 
splendid. Vend,. Jenson, 1472 * - - - - 27 0 (( 

Witchci'ufl, Impostors. 

A.Complete Collection of all the Tracts, both printed, and MS. 
concerning IHary Torr, the celebrated Rabbit Woman, col¬ 
lected by G. Steevkns, Esq. with her portrait; to which has 
been lately added a Curious original Letter, from Mr. Howabd, 
the pretended Accoucheur, to the Dtjice of lioxauRciiE, then 
Secretary of State, detaiUn^ the whole Circumstances of the 
; Cf^e, 8vo. Russia. - - V - - 30 15 0 
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Vhilologff. 

^ L. i>. D. 

Mus/ri lUvinolot-ifon Ma^nunai M. C. C. II. Exemp. splendid. 

f./ 110!» •' - - - ' - ^ - 18 10 9 

'rilCfcaurus Ling. Gr. 4 vol. fol. M. C. C. R.* Farisj 

- - - -• - -35 00 

Conslaiiliiji Le^iom, Or. rj. Lat. fol. Goiev^x,^592 * 9 18 0 

Pri>* iiuii (/jisaa omnia, Ed. Frineeps. Evtmp. nifid. C. T. fol. 

JV/uf. 1170 - - - •- -lOlOO 

Dictionairc* la Langi'e Tircronno par Pollotuir, Col. FariSf 1752 4 11 0 

ilicKf-'ii T!iesauru<i Ling. .Scp'.ontiion. 3 vol. fol. M. C'.*Oa'oM. 

17o.‘> - - - 13 13 0 

Shaw’s Gahc and ling. Diclionary, 2 vol. in 1, Ito. ijoad. 1780 JS 12 0 

• ’ * Rhetoric. 

l iioronis Rliotorica, fol. C. T. Nmpofi. Ed. Muittaire et De 

{lure ignofa; exemp. nittd. Sine finn*. - - - - IQ 5 0 

Orators. 

Isorralis Oraiionos, Or. fol. F.ditio Prin. Mrtfiof. I-IP.'I. The • 
first and last leaves of this C'opi/ have it f'l cfn>f>'ea to insert 
others zeith theJoflouigig data, lenit. 153.5 - - 8 18 0 

Domosthenis Oralionps, Gr. ripiani L’oinniont ot Lilanii Argu¬ 
ment. C. 'II. lol. RostL 1.53'i - - - 8 0 0 

Quintiliam Opera ljuimanni, 4 vol. 4to. M. C. Hal. 1720 - 8 15 0 

, Foctrp. 

Pocta- Ora^ci Principe?, fol. C. T. R 1). Eicmp. spirndid. Paris, 

1.5156 - - - - - -i2 00 

.\uthologia Epigram. Gr. Ed. Fr. Lit. Capital, cum Prefatione 

Lai. Luscaris, Exemp. nit id. 4to. C. T. Elorent. 1101 - 14 5 9 

Eustathii Comment, in liomcruni, Gr. l vol. lol. Roma‘, 1513 

he. - - - - - - 42 0 0 

Callunaolu Hymni Gr. F.d. Pr. Lit. Capital. Esc mp. nil id. Ito. 

(J.'T. i'/oieni. 1172 - - - - 63 0 0 

Idem Liber eura Si>auliemii, 2 vol. 8vo. Chart, n./ir. ('. T. L. li. 

Ltfu/ufi, 1697 - - - - -500 

ApoUonii liliodii Argonauticon, Ed. pr. Lit. Capital. Ito. E.imp. 

hitid. C. T. Elorent. 1.196 - - - 5 5 0 

Les Oemresde V^irgile, fol. Pom, 1529 - - -800 

\’iroill’s Biikcs of Eneados by Gawm Douglas, 4lo. Id. left. t. p. 

iMnd. 1553 - - “ “ -770 

Horatius fol. C. T. F. D. Fnrmw, 1791 - - - 4 10 0 

Persius cum glossis Scipionis Perraiii, 4to. sine loro aut anno. 

Editio aut. ct rara Muiltario et Eahricio ignoia - - 4 5 0 

Lucani Pliarsalia, fol. C. T. exemp. nifid. Venet. 1177 - 6 2 6 

Sidomi Apollinaris Carmina et Epistola*, fol. Ed. Princeps. 

Elxcmp. nitid. Medial. 1198 . - - - 12 12 O 

InvcctivaCoelas Fobinineicontra Mari'' edita per J.lMotis—llcme- 
dium contra Concubinav~-Do Arte Rigmaci/andi, ito. Lit. 

Gath. C. T. rariss. sine anno rcl loco. - - -.500 

Phitdphi Satyra;, fol. Ed. Princeps, C. T. Exemp. JtUid. MeglioL 

1476 - - - - - -7 7 0 

Christophori Thuani Tumulus, 4to. cum icone, Lut. 1503 - 5 15 0 

Italian Poetry. ^ 

II Palmerino di Lod- Dolce, Atu. M. R. Ve'Het. 1561 
VOL. VI. NO. XII. 


10 10 0 
N 
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French Toetry. 

L’Ori^e de I<i T.angue et ^oesie Frangois^, Ryme et Romans 

" pafClaude Fuiilhet, 4to. rare., Paris, 1581 

Le Roman dc Loy^l Conte«Hui)n tcritc 1341. par N. Trombeor. 

fol. MS. .sur vclin, et enrichie des miniatures. ~ «■ * 

Roman de Judas Machabcu.^ 4to. ili8. sur velin, enrichie des 
nmkttures, Al. R. ^ 

Le Romant de la Roze, fol. MS. sur velin, enrichie de 67 Jig. 
peintes en miniahire. M. P. 

Le Chevalier deliBcre par Olivier de La Marche. MS. sur velin, 
enrichie des tr^s belles minialtircs. Al. R. Gr. 8vo. - 
Les V^ntes d’ Amours (G. 'Alexis.) —^Le Blason dc faulse^ 
Amoiirs, 4to. Paris, 1184 - _ - _ 

Testament de Monseigueur de Barres Capitainc de Bretons et 
la Prinse de Fongieres cn Bretagne,—L’Ospital D’Ainours.— 
Testament du Taste Vin, Roy des Pions. —These three pieces 
of' eat h/ French poetry, from the similarity of type, SfC. seem to 
be <fthe same age tcith the foregoing article, vis. 1484 
C’y estle Chevalier ans Dames, 4U). tres rare, aver. fig. Belle 
exetnjp. AL R. Afets, 1516 - . - - 

Les Fantaisies de Mere Sotle par Gringoire, nrcc fig. 4to. Paris, 
1516 


L.\ D. 
6 10( O 

15 4 6 
11 0 6 
40 19 0 

16 16 0 
6 o’* 0 


7 12 6 
9 9 0 
6 16 « 


English Poetry. 


A Discourse of English Poetric by W. Wehbc, 4to. Russia, very 
rarr, Land. 1586 - - - - 

Puttenham’s Arte of Englisli Poesie, 4to. AI. Ijind. 1589. Vide 
a curious note by Air. Steeveus concerning the aorks of Putten- 
ham. 

The Paradysc of Daintie Dc\ises, 4to. ill. O. L. very rare, 
Lond. 1380 _ - - - . 

1. The Paradysc of Dainlie Devises, 4to. Lond. 1600 

2. The Workes of a young Wit by N. B, f Nichdus Breton,) 

4to. tcanis title. > - _ - 

3. John Soothern’s Poems addressed to the Earl of Oxenford 

(of ttltich no other copy is said to exist.) - - - 

4. T. Watson's Centurie of Love, (made pet feet in Air. Stee- 

vens’s hand writing, 4to. On ail the above poetical pieces, 
biit particularly the 3d, there are long and curious notes 
and observalmts by Mr. G. Stectens, Air. Rttson, Air, 
Parke, Sir W. Atusgraxe, and l^rd Orford. - ^ 


England’s Parnassus or the choyscst Flovrcrs of our Modern 
Poets, 8vo. Russia, G. L. Lond. 1600 
England’s Helicon, or the Muse’s Harmony (collected by Richard 
More,) 8^. AI. G. L. very rare, Lond. 1614 
A.Curious Collection of some thousapd Ancient Ballads bound 
in three large Volumes in Folio.—This Collection greatly 
exceeds the celebrated Pepys Collection at Carabrit^e, and 
is supposed to be the bnest m England. 

Old Ballads, and Garlands, collected by T. Hearne, 8vo. 1803 > 
A volume of Garlands in prose and verse. See Dr. Farmer’s 
note, 12mo. Lond. 1793 - - 

The Biooke of the most Victoryous Prince Guy of Warwicke, 
4to. Vide the Notes if G. Stfevent, and G. Ellis, Lond. Copo- 
kptd. - .. o „ ^ . 


64 0 0 

16 5 6 
53 15 O 


31 10.0 


21 0 0 
24 13 i 

9 

477 15 0 
12 12 0 

6 8 0 
«• 


43 1 0 
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Thc^xm Seagcs translatitout of prois in Scottis meter Ijc John 
lUltand, 4to. il/. ver^ scarce, j Edin. 1 j78 
Th/NotablelKstory of two faithful Lovers, AHagus and Arche- 
>ius by Ed. .fcnyii^e'--, -ito. G. L. rare, Load. 1574 • 

Love’s Marlyr or Uoiialin’s Complaint, by ilolJl. Chester, 4to. 


scarce^ Jjintt. 1601 


Peirce the Ploughman's Crede, 4to. very rur£. See Notes. Land. 

1553 - - - - • . . 

Gower’s Confessio Aniantis, fol. liussia. Vlcst. Cuxton, 1493 

fol. gilt leaves, Jjond. 1554 • • 

Chaiu’or’‘i Canterbury Tales.— A most beautiful MS. on vellumf 
roitk illuminations, large folio, elegantly boujid in A forocc-o. At 
Uie cud of thtf Talcs is, written by the same hand, —The Lyf of 
Saynt Margarite a I’oem by John Lvdgatc— (See note in the 
*Book.) - - “ - 

Cllaucur’s Canterbury Tales, fol. Land. Pynson. Vide 

Air. Herbert's AFS. Notts concerning this Edit. 

Cliaurer’s Troylus and Creseyde, 4to. AT. (r. L. Lond. If', de 
Worde, 1.317 

Chaucer’s Works, Pynson, Lond. 1.5'26 

'J’hc Grygynalc Crony i*iU of .Scotland, by Andrew of Wyntoun, 
n ilh Notcsaiid a Glossary hy D.yLsacphorson, 2 vol. 4to. L.P. 
» Russia, Ijjnd. 179.3 •- •’ »■ 

I.ydgate’M Life of St. Edmond, fob AIS. on vellum, with a great 
many illuminations, M. G. 

Lydgate’s LylF of our Lady, fbl. impcrf. Ijind. C«a‘cji. 

The Chorie and the Byrde by John Lydgate, (vul. liitson's Bib. 

Poctica) 4t'>. M. (}. L. very tare, ICc-it. TL. dc IVoiv/c. 

The Temple of Glas, by John Lydgate, 4to. M. G. L. Vid. Rit- 
son's Bihliog. Poctica, lAind. M". dc Worde. 

The Aimcicut Hist, of tlie Warres betwixte the Grecians and 
Trojans by Jolin Lydgate, fol. JMtid. 15.35 
The Tragedies gathcid by Jhon Boclias, of all such Piiricesas 
fell fi^ii tbcir Estate.si translated by J. Lytlgate, fol. Morocco, 
gilt leaves, Jj>nd. 1558 _ - _ _ 

The Lyfe and AcUs of the maist illuster andvailzeand Campioun 
\Vjliiani Wallace of Ellerslie, ‘Ito. very neat copy, Edinb. 1601 
Pithy, plcasaunt and profitable Workes of Maister Skelton, 12mo. 

Lond. 1.368 , _ - - - 

The Palis ofllonourccompyled by Gawyne Dowglas,4io.M.G.L. 

very rare, Lond. Coplande. - - _ 

The Passetyme* of Pleasure by Stephyn llawys, 4to. very rare, 
Lond. IP. de Worde, 1517 - - - 

The same Book, 4to. scarce, Lond. 1554 
Tlie Exemplc of Verlu by Stephyn Uawys, 4to. wry rare, Lond. 

W. de Worde, 1530 - - - - 

The History of King Boccus and Sydrackc by Hugo dc Campe- 
- den, wry scarce, 4to. Lond. T. Godfrey for Robert Saltwood 
of Canterbury. - - r - - 

Coinparyson between 4 Byrdcs—’I'hc Larke, The Nightyrngale, 
the Thrushe, and the Gurko, by Robert Saltwood, 41o. Russia, 
(Hec Air. Mason's Note) very rare. Canterbury, Myekel. 
Tlie Contraverse bytwene a Lover and a Jaye, by Tho. Feylde, 
4to. M. G. L. very rarf, Lond. W. dc Worde. 

Tylus*and Gesyppus by W. Walter, 4 to. sq^tce, I^nd. W.d^ 
'Wprdf, .. - - - 


L. 

• 

S. 

D. 

37 

5 

6 

10 

10 

« 

0 

24 

3 

0 

10 10 

0 

336 

0 

0 

18 

6 

0 

357 

0 

0 

14 

3 

6 

43 

0 

0 

30 

9 

0 

8 

8 

0 

21 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

23 

7 

0 

11 

11 

0 

13 

3 

ts 

31 

0 

0 

32 

11 

0 

21 

0 

0 

81 

< 

0 

0 

10 

16 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

46 

4 

0 

39, 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 
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L, S. D. 

The Spectiicle of Lovers by Wm. Walter, 4to. rare, M. G. L. 

Limd. W. (le Worefe. - ry - , 43 0 ^ 

Quystarde and Sj;gysmonde by Wrn. Walter, 4to. M.G.L. itii/A 

mam mwd nits, sicarce. Land. TK. de Warde, 1S82 - 54 0 0 

The CJonteniplacyon of Sjliners, 4to. M. O. L. rare. West. W. 

de Worde, 1499 - - -2660 

, The Lvf of Saynt Ursula utter the Ci’onycles of Englode, 4to. 

rny rare, M. lj}nd. W. de IVorde. - - - 39 18 0 

1 . Tlie Example of Evil Tongues, 4 lo. W. de Worde. 

S. A liytyll Treatise of the llcirse, the Sheep, and the f 
Goos, by John Lydgate, .4to. Rama, very rare, W.deC 
Worde. - ^ , j 

The Dysputacyon or Coplaynt of the Ilcrtc ihorughe pdfced 
with lokynge of tiie Eye, 4to. M. G. L. very fare, fjond. 

W. de Worde. - - - - 

The Coplaynte of a Lover’s Lyfe, “ito. A/. G. L. very scarce. 

Land. W- dp Worde. ' - - - 

The Castell of Pleasure, 4to. M. G. L. very scarce, rot in 
Herbert, ib. IP. de IVorde, - . _ 

The Love and Coinplaynres betvs'cen Mars arnl Venus, 4to. 

31. G. L. rare. IPc#L If ", de Woi'de. - * > - 

La Conusance d’Ainours (an Eng. J’oem.) 4to. very rare, M. G. L. 

Land. Pynson. - - _ _ - 

The Prayse of all Women, 4to. M. G, L. scarce. Load. Myd- 
dyllon. 


44 0 0 

t 

37 16 ' 0 

f 

58 0 0 
65 0 0 
60 0 0 
54 0 0 


The Bcaulte of Women, 4to. rare, M. G.'L. West. R. Wyer. 

H. Watbon’s traublation of Braut’.s Ship of Fools, mita wood cuts, 
4to. See Hr. Farmer's nidc. Land. IF. de Worde, 1517 

The Woorkes of John llcywoode, ro/jtfliniw/? - -"x 

I . The Spider and the FJie, printed by VoreeU, l.'i.Trt - f 

$. His Dialogue on English Proverbes ami his 600 Epi-> 

grammes, printed 1562, 4to. M- O. L, very-fine copy, ib.k 
1556-62 - - - ‘ - - 3 


25 0 0 

20 {> O 

64 0 0 

21 0 0 


The Funeralles of King Edward the Sixt, 4to. K. Land. 1560 19 19 0 

A>Booke in Englysh Metre called Dive s P'-agmaliriis by 'Ihomas 
Ncwbcry, 4 to. Russia, (never, seen by Ames or Herbert) vid. 

RUsoh's Bibfiosr. Poet. Land. Lacy, 1563 - - SO 0i 0 

RaUUvyu’s Myrrour for Maiiistrates, 4to. 3f. C. L. J/iwd. 1563 16 5 6 

Spenser’s iShephearde’s Calendar, M. G. L. lAtnd. 1586 - 21 O 0 

Miscellaneous Poems in 2 vol. 4 to. M. G. L.- ib. • 

1591-5-6. These 3 rol. of the Original Edition of the Smaller 

Poems of ^pemer are beasilifid cvpies. - - ' - 80 9 O 

A Compendius Bulk of Godly and Spirituall Sangis, 6 vo. M.G.L. 

Edin. 1600. Of this very rare Book there is hardly another 
copy known. - - - - -21 O'© 

j^ake-spearo’s Sonnets^ never licfore imprinted, 4to. M. G. L. 

Loud, 1609 - ' - - 21 0 0 

1 would and would not, a Poem, 4tD. .l^ond. 1614 • - 8 18 6 


Hramtdic Poetry. Greek. 

Aristophanis Qomoediar, Gr. Ed. pr. Exemp. nitid. fol. C. T. 

Veiiet. ap. Aid. 1498 - - * - 11 12 0 

French. • 


lie Mysteie de la Vengeancc,de Notre Seigneur J. Christ, 2 vol. 
fol. MS. sur velin deport atec heaucoup den-plus Relies Minia^ 
tures. Ceci est le plus super be MS. de ce genre. - 493 .10 6 
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lx IV^gtcre 4e la Ck)iiception et de la Nativity, fed. M. B. PariXf 

Lc ^stere desf Actes des Apos^s, foL M, A. ib. 13S7 
* Kttglhh. 0 

Shakespeare’S JVorks, 1st Ed. morwco, Ixnd. 1623 

2c.l Eti. merocru, ih. 1632 
3d Ed. morocro, ih. 1664 

Shakespepe’s Draraalick VVorks, rcvisiuj bvr (ieor^c Slrcvcns, 
<) vol. I'ol. ,11. G. L. iiluHtr»ted with plates of the size of tiie 
|)ook, and 2 vol. Atlas folio of large plates, from the l*fctures 
t>t the most eminent artists.— 'I'his mdehUsi copif of this superb 
Work, lifts prqfrf‘ impressioits of all the p/efes, aud Etchings cf 
the greatest part of'them. - - 

filpikspeare’s Merchant of Venice, 1st Edit. 4 to. Jjond. T. lle^eSf 
1600 

Richard II. 4to. ih. lo9B 

Bell’s British Theatre, 34 vol. Ovo. L. P. nissiOf Hf. 1797 
A (’iirioiis Collection, consisting of 627 Prints of Theatrical 
•Scenes, and Portraits of the Perfoiiners, engravt-rl fiuui differ¬ 
ent Masters, many of^lhem frfitifs, in 3 la.ge vol. loi. 


15 O 
10 10 


100 

15 

35 
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0 
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10 

7 

22 


O 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 


84 0 0 


0 

7 

10 


0 

o 

o 


103 18 0 


Anonymous. 

Englishmen for my Money, C. 4 to. scarce, hmd. 1616 
Faire Maidc of Bristow', C. 4to. 1. 1. wry rare, ib. 1605 
Kyaj^ Garj’iis, Interiutle, 4to. very rare, ih. 1565 
New tiiistonie. Inter. 4to. b. 1. very rare, ih. 1573 
Nice VV^aiiton, In. 4to. h. 1. the only copy known to exist, ib'. 1560 
Tryal of Treasure, I. 4to. hi let. very rare, ib. 1567 
Warning for Faire Women, Tr. 4to. bl. let. very rare, ib. 1599 
Bale, Bishop John, God his jiromiscs, 4to. interlude, bl. 1. very 
scarce, ih. 1577 - - - - - 

F'raunce, Ah. Countess of Pembroke?^ Ivy Church, 4to. very rare, 
ib. 1591 - - - - 

Eindesay, -Sir D. Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, 8vo. exceedingly 

rare, Edinb. 1602 - _ » _ 

Marlow, C. and Nash, Dido, Q. of Carthage, T. dto. rare. Load. 

dirm - - - 

Norton, Tho. and Sackvillc Lord Buckhurst, Ferre.\ and Porrox, 
’Fr. 12tno. very rare, ih. N. J). _ _ _ 

Pccle, G. Old IVives Talc, C. 4to. exceedingly 7'are, hand. 159.S 
R. W. Three Lords and 'Fliree Ladies of Loudon, bl. 1. 4to. xf>y 
rare, Lond.^1590 - _ - - 

Still, J. Bishop of Bath and Wells, (Jammer Gorton’s Needle, 
C. 4 to. exceedingly scarce, Land. 1575 
Woodes, N. (’onflict of Conscience, C. 4to. bl. 1. exceedingly 
rare, ib. 1581 _ _ - - - 

Pomances. 


7 0 0 

7 10 O 

8 8 0 
It 0 S 
30 9 6 
10 0 0 

5 0 0 

12 0 O 

6 16 6 

13 5 0 ' 
17 17 0 

10 0 0 

12 17 0 

6 12 0 
8 8 0 
6 6 0 


Morlini Novella', dfc. M. B. 4to. ratiifs. Neap. 15Q0 - 48 0 0 

Roman San (Jraal et de MiTlin, MS. magnifique sur velin, 
relit en 2 grands vol. fol. M. R. enrichi de 32 Miniaturen, et 
les JLettres initialcspcintes en ecntleurs rchaussees d? or. - 36 17 0 

Rccncil de.s Homans des Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, ilfS. snr 
veltn en 3 vol. fid. M.R. Cclte Collection curieufc coatient Le 
JRaman rfe San Graal, Hist, de Merlin, Tx Homan de iMncclot 
du Imc, tfc. Ce Rtcueil^est enrichi de 747 MiniatNTe.i avec 
les.initiales pcintes cn or ft coukurs. - * u- - 78 15 0 
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L. S. S, 

Collection des Romans, contenant,—I<e Roman de Brut d'Angle^ 
terre^— h3u Roi Artus—de l^ncelot Galaad ou du Lac—du '' c 

Giron le Couitois, &c, &c. &c. MS. ve/tn, de Van \391, 

TcUt en 2 ^rt/nda vol. fol. M. B. enrichi de 105 Miniatures, et 
Its inittales peiutes en or* - - - - 57 15 0 

Lo Ron\an du 11 ui Artu«, fol. M. S. tres ancien sur relin avec ,333 
Jfgures et combats peiutes mime format de ckaqve page. Upon 

the authority o/‘ Adri|,> Baii.i j'.t ike above title h given^ but bp 
a note inserted in the book, if^the hand tcriting (f the Duke of 
Boxburghc, it appears, that ft is Le Roman nu Roy Memaoos. 37 16 0 
Le Roman |ie Meiiadus de Leonoys, MS. trh ancien, sur velin, 
fol. M.B. - ' - - - - 12 0 0 

I/O. Romant de Fier a Bnis le Geant, fol. M. B. Genev. 147§ 38 17^ 0 

Le I.ivrr des trois Filz de Hoys, fol. M. R. T.yon, 150-1 - 8 8* 0 

lAi.s Fait/ et Gestes de GcolVroy a la Grat dent, M. V. - 15 0 , 0 

Lcs I'iiilE ft Gestes de Godclfroy dcMBoulion, 41o. P. R. Paris, 23 2.0 
L’Hyfi.loire de Guillaume de 1‘alerme, 4 to. Rf. J. Paris. 1791 7 12 0 

Guy de VVarwick Chevalier Anglois, tol. M. R. ib. l.'S25 33 12 O 

Roman de Gyron le Courtois, tol. M. R. Paris, Ant. Verard. _ 33 12 0 

Lcs Faits et Gesles de lltiou de Bourdeaulx, fol. P. R. Paris. 

1516 • - - - , - - 20 5 0 

Le Roman de .Taaon ct Mcdt'e, fol. Edition ires ancienne. - 21 10 6 

L’llystoire de Petit Johan de •Saintre, fol. P. R. Paris, 1517 - 16 5 6 

Lcs Faitz et Proues-,t!, de Jourdain de Blaves, fol. P. R. Paris, 

1520 - - - - - 12 12 0 


Lancelot du Lac, 3 vol. en 1, fol. Paris, '1533 - - 21 0 0 

L’llistoire de J.iclusine, fol. P. R. Paris. 1584 - - 20 JO 0 

Les Prophecies de Merlin, fol. Paris, 1198 - - 16 0 0 

L’llistoire de Pcrceforest Roy dc la Grande Bretiiigne, fol. 6 vol. 

en 3, Paris, 1528 - - - 30 O O 

L’HistcuredeRcgnaultdcMontau1)an,fo].M.R. £d. fres flwdc/twf. 02 11 0 
L’Histoire de Tristan Filz du Noble Roy Meleadus de Leonois, 

fol, M. U. Paris, Verard. - - - 32 0 6 

Le Rccucil des IJisroircs dc Troyes, par Raoid Ic Fevre, fol. - 116 11 0 

La lli.stona de li NobilUsimi Araanti Paris et Viena, 4lo. M. R. rar. 

Tarviso, 1482 - - - 38 17 0 

Inamorainento de Paris ct Viena, 4to. Vend. 1511 - 15 15 0 

Ciento Noveilc Antike, 4to. M. N. rar. iiolog. I.'i25 ^ - 23 10'0 

11 rjccamcronc di Boccaccio, fol. M. G, Ediz. Prim. Vend. 

Valdarfer, 1471 - - - 2260 0 0 

II Decamerone di Bocc^cio, 8vo. M. P. Edizione vera, Firenze, * 

Qiunti, 1527 - - - . - 29 0 0 

II Fianimctta di Boccaccio, 4to. M. T-Pal. 1472 - 21 0 0 

II l^iilocolu di Boccaccio, fol. M. R. Esem. belliss. Milano, 1-476 38 17 0 

Lc Novelle del Bandello, 3 vol. 4to. and 1 vol. 8vo. M. V. 

rqriss. Lucca, 1554 - _ - r’ 29 0 0 

Lea Priucipalcs Avantures de Don Quicliotte avec les fg. de 

Coi/pel. Picart, ^ c. 4lo. G. P. M. H. Hope, 1746 - 10 0 0 

The Bokc of the Fayt of Armes and of Cliyvalrye, fol. blue Tur- 

kep, gilt leaves, verp rare, Ijond. Carton, 1479 - 336 0 0 

The veray trew History of the Valiant Knight Jason, fol. 

rvssia, “Andewarpe, bp Gerard Jjteu, 1492 ■» 94 10 0 

The Recnyell of the lilstorycs of Troye, by Raoul le Feme, 
trauslateil and printed by William Caxton, fol. B. M. Cokn, ‘ 

1471 - . - - - 1060 IP 0 

The Moost Pytcfull Hystory hf the Noble A(>pol^, Kyng of 
Xhyre, 4to. M. G. L.rare, Land, TP. deWordCflblO 110 ,0 0 



the Duke^qf Roseburgbe*s .Sale, 


Le Moi;fe d*Arthur, translated by Sir -Thomas Mallore, fol. 
im^*Wesi. W. de Worde, I49a 

The^ryc of the most Moble^iid Worthy King Arthur, fbl. 

gtfl. Und. T. East. - - - 

The History of Blanchardyn and the Priticea Eglantyne, fol. 

red morocco, iond. Caxton. - - - 

The right, pleasaunr, and goodly Historic of th# fhur Sonnes of 
Almon, tol. red morocco, 1. Land. 1554 g 

The famous History of Rubm the Devil, 4iU).JlLond. 1591 
Syrijjx, or the Seav'enfold History, by W, ^^mer, 4to. J^nd. 

1597 - - - - 

The Lyfe of Vergilius, with wood cuts, rare, 4to“ Atnearpe, Dus,- 
borou'ghe, , - - - * - 

The^torye of Frederyke of Jennen,a’/M wood cuts, 4to. Anxearpe, 
I5I8 . . - . 

The Storyc of Mary of Nemepen, n'itA i'ooi/ cuts, 4to. Anrearpe. 
'J'hcVulace of Pleasure by William Painter, 3 vol. 4to. Jine copy, 
rare, Dmd. 1575 - - - 

The Hcroicul Adventures of the Knight of the Sea, 4to. xerp 
scarce, Lund. 1600 - - - 

• * Phitologi/. — Criticism. 

Aiili Gcllii Nortes Attica', fol. F.d. Fr. C. M. C.T. Ronue, 1169 
A. T. Macrobii Opera, fol. Ed. Fr. txemp. nitid. C. T. Fenct. 
Jenson, 1472 

Les Bibliolheqiics Fran9oises de la Croix du Maiuo cl de Du 
Verdier, par Juvigny, 6 vol. 4to. Faris, 1772 
M. Maittairc Hist. Stcirhunonim, C M. 8vo. Jj)nd. 1709 
Typograph. Paris. C. M. 8vo. ib. 1717 
Aiinales Typographici cum Supplem. Mich. Denis, 
9 vol. 4to. llagff, 1719, &c. 

Catalogue de la Biblioth. do Crevenna, 5 vol. 8vo. Amst. 1789 
Catalogue des Livres de iM. Gaignat, avee les prix, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Ftiris, 1769 - - 

•Bibliotheca Ilurleiana, 5 vol. 8vo. Land. 1743 
Bibliotheca Lamoigniana, 3 vol. 8vo. Faris, 1790 
A Catalogue of T. Pearson’s Library, prices, 8vo. Load. 1788 
I’atalogue de la Bibliotheque de M. le Due dc la Valicre, atec 
les prix, 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1783 
Walpqfe’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, 4 vol. 4to. Straro- 
berry~Hill, 1762, &cc. - - 

Satires, Facetia, ^e. 

Petronii Arbitri Pragmenta cui accedunt diver. Poet. 12mo. 

Paris, 1077 - , “ , ^ m ~ 

Petronii Arbitri Fragmenta Burmanni,i, 2 vol. 4to. M. C. Ira- 
ject. 1709 - 

Poggii Faectix, Ed. antiq. Char. Goth, sine lit. capital, pag. 

aut sign. 4to. Sine loco nut anno. - " 

Guarini de Differentia Veri Amici et Adulatores.—Poggii el L. 
Aretini in Hypociitas et Dclatores, 4to. Ed. per antiq. sitle 

pag. aut sig. - , -.r v 

A Laurcat for Common Cursetors, vulgarely called Vagabones, 
T, Harman with the 24 orders ot KnaYes, 4to. W. let. 
Russia f very rare. Land. 154r * '* 


# 

• 

L. S. D. 

31 10 0 

27 6 0* 

216 5 0 

55 0 0 
19 0 .0 

a 

•xo 5 9 
54 12 0 

65 2 0 
67 0 0 . 

42 0 0 

25 0 0 

33 12 0 
13 5 0 

7 10 0 

3 6 0 

4 10 0 

11 11 0 
2 18 0 

3 13 6 
1 11 6 

2 15 0 
2 12 6 

4 16 0 
13 0 0 

6 4 0 

3 3 0 
21 ,0 0 

5 0 0 
• 10 10 0 
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« 

List -rsmitrka^e Ewik$ 


Fabkst Emblem, &c, 

I.‘8. O. 

J5?opt, &c. Fabulff# Gr. fol. C. T. Venet,i.l50S - 9 fK 

A'jsop’s Vablcs by F. Barlow, fol. iMtid. 1703 - * - S O O 

The Dialogues of Creatures MofaJy«>ed, 4to. yritlr woofd cuts, 

morocco. See Herbert^ f551 - . • 15 13 0 

The Dance of Death, pcintgd by II. Holbein and engraved by 
W. Hollar, to which i^ added the Dance of Macaber^ 4to. 

M. G. L> " ^ > * •* - 2 14 0 

g. iMters. 

Ciccronis Hlpistolae ad Atticum. Ed. princept^ fol. C. Mv C. T. 

JEjwnp. exhniue pulchretnd. Bam. 1470. - - 189 0 O 

CiceroiitH Episttolie ad I'amiliares, fol. Edit. sine paginis 

out sig. Exanp. nilid. Medialiy sine anno. ~ - 8 0 0 

Pbnu Epistoiat, fol. C. T. exemp. nitid. Neap. 1476 - 10 10' O 

• /■ 

• Polygraph^. 

Corpus Auctornm Classicorum, in usum Delphini, ormiibus 
numeris absolutum, compact, in 67 vol. 4to. coricS Tnrcico, fol. 
deaurat. Paris, A. V. . " ® ^ 

Buchanani Opera Omnia, cura Ruddimimi, 2 voi. fol. M. C. 

C.T. Edinb.nU - - -400 

Wolfii liectioucs Memorabiles, 2 vol. fol. C. R. F. D. rar. 

Lav. 1600 - - - 6 16 6 

Oeuvres completes de Voltaire, 70 vol. 8vo. Gr. pap, meilleure 

Ed. avec les fig, de Moreau pr. epreuves, Paris, 1785 - 65 2 O 


Geography. 

Ptolemaei Theatrum Geographic Veluris Bertii, fol. Ltigd. Bat. 

1618 - - - - 7 12 0 


Voyages and Travels. 

Cbllectiu Percgrinatipmim in Indiam Orientalcra et in Ttidiam 
Occidentalem 19 Partibus Comprehensa, cum snultis figuris 
Fratnun De Bry, 4 vol. ful. Franctf, 1590 - - 51 9 0 

linschoten’s Voyages, fol. Russia, Land. 15^ - - 10 15 o 

Cooke's three Voyages, of Discovery, 8 vol. 4to. Russia, toUh the '' 
large plates h<mnd in 2 vol. fol. very fine impressions, some proofs, 

Land. 1773, &c. - - - 63 0 O 

Eden's History of Travaylc in the West and East Indies, 8vo. * 
bl. 1. Lond. 1577 - - < - 6 10 0 

Pennant's Journey from Chester to London, 4to. Lond. 1782 7 15 O 

Pococke’s Descrintion of the East, 2 vol. fol. Lond. 1743—5- 12 1 6 

Itinerario di Vanuemo nelle PaesiOiieat. 12ino.M.T. Let. Goth. 

Rowe, 1517 - - - 13 15 0 

' Universal History. 

Justini liistoiia fol. C. T. Romm Udal. Gut. sine anno. - 17 17 0 

fol. Medhl: Valdarfer. 1476 - « 10 10 0 


Roman History, 

Bftotqrsii-Halicamassei Opera Hudsoni, Gr. el Lat. C. M. 2 vol. • . 

fol. Land.. 1T04 - - - f5 0 0 

Velleii Pater«A BUst. Bom. Fd, Prineeps^ Exemp. nitidr fbl. 

BatU, 1528 ' * • o m - 9 6 O' 



the Duke of 'Ros^hurgh^s Sale* 


fedllustJ-j History of the Wdr against Jugarth, translated by b>r 
Al» I Barcldv, fol Jjjnd Pt/nion 1713 
Tac/i Opera, iiV Prinupt,, fblT Lthtr tat m VeneLSpita. 

Ao8 - - - 

Tat iti Opera, omnia (lu v extant, i5</ Pruueu's F^tmu sj^ndtd 
lol C 1 1515 - - 

Hlsl Ausnistj* Sttjpluies tol C T Ed Pr NfetjSl 1475 
Gibbon’s Deflmo and Jail ot the Homan Empire^ 6 vol. 4to. 
fjondon, 1770—1781 “ / " 

llnlt-suiiitual Uistoip *• 

Strype’s Etclrsiastital "Nltinomls, 3 vol fol L* P Load 1721 

• • • Noil hern Htsitny 

JV^rft 1 Ilislniia Romm'Norvcgicaiura, 4 vol fol llafma, 17ii 

4 flistoijf Frame 

< luoiii(|ii( dt rraiKt,&r pir lioissart, 1 tom tol en'i, IjCtt 
/oiidt\ Lyowt, 1550, 00, 1 - - 

, Ihc s imo tian-.Jr’tfd li\ Sir f llouthier Ijtnd Bom* r lol blue 
moroLCo, Im i / Pih'^ri, lyjo 
L( s IJc lO', lie 11 Ligiu ,*jVI R Ito Pn/n, 1081 
Li s LpitaphL-), liisciiplions tt AiinonitMiin'■ont >vur Its romlios 
dni-*toiit<s Ict. I'glisOs et ( inuttont*. dc la \ die do Pans, 
pai Piurt d’llo/Ki, l%ol lol li S 

/fiirtjjy of Spain 

V id 1 s Hot hits del Pinpci idor Carlos V por Sandoval, 2 vol. fol 
Pai/p lt>18 - - - 

Ilistoii/ of It all/ 

liloiuh J1 iMi llaha i)hi tiati, lUl Pnincp'>, Eiimp \pUndid 
fill ( I Roma lilt 

II Mniltuii s ( atnpi Phkgini, io] Mor Ni/p/t', 1770 
» Em^Usfi l[i<sl(»y 

1 mdiin Suliihionn on, 5\ol 8vo M C Oaoau, 1722 
lititnt ol <«l<nutstir s t luomtk, ixol 8vo L P Otf 1721 
rill Cionvthsot Englondt —sointiiines called the Chiuiiit le of 
Si Mhans—and sojiulmiLa Cixlon’s Cluonicle, tol //wiocco, 
J*nd fnluaii Notaip, 1515 
The s lint Book, lol hmd W de Worde, 1528 
Ainold’s ( iironitlt oi the ( istonics ol Ixnidon, tol Ist Edt' 
tion, 1502, pm Lopy, tny tart Wherein is fust inserted 
the tthbiated Ball id ot the “ Notte Bioiine Maydc.” 1528 
Stukcly's Itiudariiim ( unosura, 2 vol tol. Edm 1776 
Aithatlogn, or Rlisccllaneous Tracts i elating to Antiquity, 
published hy the Society of AntiqtUincs ot latndou, 13 vol. 
4to Rusuu, Ant 1779 

Vetusta Monunicnid Societatis Antiq Lond 8 vol foLip, Rutna, 
Lmd 1747 

Til UK’s Biitish Autography and Portraits, 11 Nos. Jine impres¬ 
sions, 4to Lond 1797 - “ 

Dugd.yi Monastitura Anglicanum, S vol. fol comp in 5. 

Lmid 1055 ” T ^ 

Dugdale Monasticon in English, with SteTcn’s Continuation, 

VOL. VI. NO. Xll. 


m 

0 

L S *D. 

23 2 0 

25 14 ^ 

9 9 0 
6 0 0 

12 7 0 

15 4 6 

13 13 0 •' 

72 0 0 

0 ) 0 0 
too 

16 16 0 


7 0 0 


10 0 O 

21 0 0 


16 5 6 
15 15 0 


‘>8 7 0 
27 16 0 


22 1 0 
10 10 0 

39 0 0 
26 5 0 
16 6 6 
67 4 0 ' 
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' ' L. S. D. 

3 vol. fol. Land. 1718 - - - 49 0 0 

Diigdale History of Si, Pauls, fol. Tjfad, IfiSB - 10* 0 0 

DuKtlatle The sa^ne Book, 2d. ed. fol. Lam. 1.710 < - 11 ^ 0 

WitiisN Survey the Cathedrals, 3 vol. 4lo. Jiimia, Land. 

1727 - - 11 11 0 

The Cathedrals of Exeter, Bath, and Durham, and St. 

Stephen’s Chapel, puik’shed by the Society of Antiquaries, 
fol. Ruma, jAmd. I 795 - - 21 10 6 

Segar’s Baronagium Gencalo^icuin continued by Edmonson, 

0 vol. tbl. Lon((.. - - - 13 13 0 

* * Sf-ottish Historj/. 

Bo&e’s Croniklis of Scotland Ijy Bellenden, fol. Moroceoy G. L. 

Edin. 1474 - - - 65 0 ’ 0 

Jonstoni luscript. Hist. Regum Scotorum, 4to. Jmst. 1602 13 13.0 

AntKjuitins. . / 

Gronovii Thesaurus Graecariuu Antiquitatum, 13 vol. fol. M. C. 

I^^d. Bat. 1697,*&c. - - > -14 0 0 

Gnevii Thesaunis Antiquitatiun ilomanonim, 12 vol. fol. 

M. C. Lugd. Bat. 1691 - 44 0 0 

Graevii Thesaunis Antiquitatiun Romanorum et ilistoriarum 
Italiio, 30 vol. fol. M. C. Lugd. Btil. 1704, &i-, - 54 12 0 

Grajvii Thesaunis Antiquitatum Sicilia*, Sardinise, Corsica;, 15 vol. 

fol. Lugd. Bat. 172.3, 25 - • - - 54 12 0 

Sallengre Novus Thesaurus Antiquitatiun R<jinanonim, 3 vol. 

fol. Hag/P Cow#. 1716 - - 44 0 0 

Les Antiquites e.ipliquecs de Montfaucon, fol. Paris, 1719. Avee 
Le Supplement, 1724, 15 vol. G. 1*. - - 43 1 0 

Knight’s Account of t he ancient Worship of Priapus, with plates, 

4to. morocco. Land. 1736 - - 3 8 0 

^ lleratdry. 

Lcs Blasons dcs Chevaliers et Compagnons de la Tabic Rondo, 
fol. M. U.—^This beautiful M. 8. on Vellum is ornamented 
with the Arms emblazoned. - - 36 0 0 

Biography. 

Probi d&Tnilii (Cornelii Nepotis) Vitas, Ed. Princeps, fol. C. T. 

Exemp. splendid. Penet. Jenson. 1471 - - 11 11 0 

lies Cas et Ruyne des Noble.s Iloinnics et Femmes par Johan « 
BOccitce, fol. sar velin. - - > IS 0 0 

Diet. Historique et Crititnie par Bavlc, 4 vol. fol. Gr. Pap. Rott. 

1720 - ‘ - - 15 15 0 

English Biography. 

Bio^phia Britannica, 7 vol. fol. L. P‘. Lmd. 1747—66 - 23 0 0 

Hoimrakcn’s Heads of illustrious Persons with their Lives by 
Birc^t fol. L. P. Russia, Land. 1756 - • 25 4 0 

.folmson’s Lives oniighwaymcn and Murderers, fol. Lond. 1734 8 5 0 



INDEX 

TO VOLS. V. AND'Vi 


A. 

AfiBBCVlATIONIBUS, de V, 370. 
Accents, Uie necessity of Gieck, in au 
«Iitorv, 348. • 

Bos’s rules for vi, 439. 
Artentibus, de v, 369. 

Acjjitilcs, on the Shield of vi, 6. 
Addison, Joseph, Insciiption on vi, eo3. 
AdelunK^ v, 7. 

Adnotationes Jani Broukliusii in Ho> 
• ratinm vi, I4r5. 

.Egyptian names, Supplement to^v, 107. 
dEneas, the adventures m, considered 
fabulous V, 17. 

®schyh, in Cantus Choricos Novi *ren- 
taminis Specimen, No. ii. 19.# 

--—«Prometheus Desmotes, Blem- 

field's cd. of, Strictures on vi, 197.* 
£schylns, emendation of a passage in 
vi, yai. 

ASsciilapins, reason why he is repre¬ 
sented with two serpents, round his 
staff V, 95. 

Agapdp, ancient Chfistian, on j^e na¬ 
ture and origin of tlie v, 311. ^ 
Agriculture, Oxford Prize Essay v, 
145. 

Ajalon, derivation of vi, 397, 

Aldine Pindar, Pieface to the v, 171. 
Alflue, de ludo v, 67. 

Alexandra of Lycophton, an essay on 
the V, 113. 

Algebraical Problem, by Professor 
Porvon, Solution of v, ^1, ftQ2, 411. 
America, whende the population of, 
dtnved v, 37J ^—ttic obstacles, in die 
prosecution of British discoveries in 
vi, 183. 

Amtnon, Dr.v, 6. 

Anacreon, renuuks on the lambic me¬ 
tre of V, 174. 

— and the Scholiast on He- 
phsntioD, illustrated vi, 94. 

Analysis of Man’s active principles vi, 
80. ] 
Ancient Geography v, 24, 

Ancients, their opinion of the Earth, 
and toe atmosphere v, 102—desti¬ 
tute of chemistry, and little ac¬ 
quainted witli many bitUMhes of 
Natural Philosophy, do. 


Ancient countries,‘Iheir ideas on die 
creation V, 374. ». 

Andrignt, prologns ad v, 157—Epilo- 
guo ad 158. 

Animal, who tempted Eve, remariu on 
thev, 94. 

vAnuotations on the Bible, crit. rent, 
on Ua Clarke’s v, 75. 

-- OB Dp. ciMhe v, 75. 

AnUieaterion, obsmutions du .tiie 
month'vi, 14. 

Antpanobin Review, reply to v, 432. 
Antipathies, remarks on vi, 357. 
Antique Ring, remarks on a&v, 177, 
Antiquities v, 262. 

— —. . ot Henna v, 24. 

Appendix to the ''China df the Classics'* 
v, 259. No Ti. vi, 204. 

Appetites, obseivations on thd vi, 255. 
Archaeology and Mythology v, 8. 
Archipelago, antiquities in the islands 
of V, 965. 

Areopagus, observations on the found¬ 
ation, Ac. of vi, 15. 

AI (‘tin, Baron vi, 34.3. 

Aristophaneiu Bruackii, R. Porsoni 
nota* in v, I'ib. 

Arihtophdueb, on the date of the Clouds 

Of'Vl, Id."!. 

Aristophanes, preface to the editlo 
piinceps of vi, ]43. 

Aristotle’s opuiion of the creation v, 
371. 

Ark, the furniture of the vi, 333.. 
Ashton, pnubed by Wakefield v, 3S8. 
Asia Minor, antiquities ih the western 
and northern shores of y, 265. 

Astatic Researches, Critique on the 
vitli and viith Volumes of the v, 937. 
i Ass, remarks on the vi, 122, 3^-4 com- 
^ mon food about Edom aud Ishmael 
395. 

Atbciiientiam tnoribos de {mbficis «t»> 
tio vi> 359. 

^ASatf, on the drily vit ^29. 

August^ M. Proresor v, 7. t 

Aultu Gelliuk, a judicious remark 
V, 27. 

Adr^, meaning of the Gteek partiofe 
vi, 169. 

AuthentiGity,of the Bible v, 266. 



Avicnus, the nnnteroas fishes of^ de¬ 
scribed vi, 160. 

B. / 

!iia1siani, on vi, .S21. 

Bariccr, Mr. K. H. ProfesMr Person, 
and Sidneyensis vi, SSil—^Cicero, no¬ 
tice of V, 188. No. II. Vt,4^—Sup- 
picinentary notes to vi, Iy6, 274— 
on the Howling of Dtfgsv,7V—Cri¬ 
tical remarks on Longinus40, 
395—Letter from, to the Kev. 
Dr. Vineent vi, 204—Appejidix to 
the China of the Classics,*^do.— 
liCtter to Mr. Maurice v, 240-— 
Critical Remarks on Tacitus, No. 
HI. V, 368—Reply to Sidneyensis v, 
377-Recommendations to Mr. B.,, 
on his Cicero v, 429—^Biblical 
’ criticism vi, 1-—Hesychius vindi¬ 
cated vi, 190—on Prometheus 
Desmotes, No. iv. vi, 197—Criti¬ 
cal Remarks on the Hippolytiis, &c. 
vi, 347—Cla.ssical Criticism vi, 392. 
Barrow, a Letter from vi, 207. 
Barthelemy, suppositions of v, 60, 61, 
52. 

Bathe, M. v, 14. ' 

Bauer, M. v, 5. 

Beck', M. V, It, 

Becker, M. v, 11. vi, 319. 

Bellamy, Mr. Remarks on v, 61—^De¬ 
fence of bis Uibli<!a1 Criticisms vi, 
ICO —Review of the Reviewers of 
the Ophion v, 41R. 

Bclvidere Apollo vi, 142. 

Bencins, Frauciscus, JVlattuiuo Cont-i- 
rellu vi, 139. 

Bentley,' Dr. Life of v, 276. 

. .. - not the auth'>r of the edition 

of CalUnmi'hiis v, 287. 

-idghly spoken of vi, 289, 290. 

Bible, on the No. ii. v, 129. 

— -■■■ - Autlienticity of v, 266. 

- — tliat it contains the most ancient 

records cktant v, .37?—inference 
drawn from it v, 37.3. 

Biblical Criticism v, 60, 86, 187, 245, 
309. vi, 1, .34, 331, 3‘t4. 

-ahd Classical Criticism vi,.195. 

——— Literature, Old and New Tes¬ 
tament v, 1 . 

Bibliography v, 237, 432. vi, 391. 

‘ Bird, &e opinion of the ancients of the 
existence of a mighty, before the 
creation v, 375. 

Biscayan tongub, Mariana’s accotmt of 
the vi, 4. 

BlomBeld’s Prometheus, critical no- 
tice of V, 299. 

— -ahtieij^ted ina cobyictnre 

by Matth^ vi, syg. 

Bocumc, M. V, 5. ‘ 


Koettiger, M. v, 9,11. 

Books, which sold at high prices at the 
Duke of Roxbnrghe’s sale vi,' 414. 

Bo^ Lambert, Regubi; pnecipuaci Gr. 
Accent, vi, 3.38. ■ 

Bredow, Professor v, 14. vi, 313,314. 

Brent, a statement c^, proved incor¬ 
rect vi, 31. 

Bfetsclineider, M. C. O. v, 4. 

Breyer, M. vi, SlU. 

Britisli Critic, notice of Q. Horatii 
Opf'ia extracted from the v, l6l, 
336—vi, 97,279. 

Broiikhnsii Jaiii Adnotationcs in quae- 
dain Horatii loca vi, 143. , 

Bro.wuo, .Sir W. respecting his wish on 
Greek Odes v, igj. » 

Bryant, Mr. character of v, 15. 

Bulenger, Jul. Caes. de Lndis Vetefum 
V, 67. 

Bull-feasts, observation on v, 102. 

Buil'lights, obseivation on v, 102. 

o C.- 

Caesar, Octavius, the object of the 
Cuniacan .prophecy v, 55—fond of 
studying Uic configuration of the 
stars V, .56. 

CallhnachQ.s, Bentley's edition v, 287. 

Calm, Mr. £. on the Phcciiician In¬ 
scription V, 400. 

Camaiina, observations on v, 291. 

Cambridge Tripos Paper v, 412. 

Cantcri, Onliclmi, Syiitaigma, de Ra- 
tione eniendandi Gra;cos Aiictores, 
receiisaiicltun v, 203. No. ii. v, 361. 

Cappci'onn'ier, M. to M. Vuicclnis v, 
390, 

Casaubon, Isaac, Letter of,—Classical 
Telegraph v, 105. 

Catalogns Libroriim penes Bentlejuni 

v, 432. 

Ceres, temple of v, 2.5. 

Chart of numerals, observations on Mr. 
Patrick's vi, 218. ' 

Chersoitesus Tanrica, antiquities in the 
island of v, 265. 

Chernhim, Conjectures re.<tpcctiug v, 
105. 

China of die Classics, Appendix to v, 
252. No.'H. vi, 204. 

Chinese more simple than the Hebrew 

vi, 396. 

Christian Agapas, ancient, on the na¬ 
ture and origin of the v, 311. 

Christianity, recommended v, 316. 

Xp*&-Tov, (If rrff erruvfuiffti v, 283. 

Cicei'o, notice of Barker’s, No. i. v, 
188. No. 11 . V, 424. 

-Supplementary notes to vi, 15.5, 

274.. 

Cinibri, description of the, by Taci¬ 
tus vi 299. 





Cii'crnses lusus, called fiom Ceres v, 
27S. 

Ciai’enilpn Press, remarks ou the vi, 
45. « 

Claike’s, Dr. Aaam, Annotations on 
the Bible, Grit. Rem, on v, 7ft. 

Classical Criticism No. ii. v, 101. 

—— Crilicilm v, 128, 179, 202, 
268, 354. vi, 45, (Remarks on the 
Ediu. Rev. of Strabo) 125,147,193, 
220, 385^392. 

. . Education^ ou vi, 236. 

———Telegraph, Isaac Casaubon v, 
105. 

Claudian de Rapt^ Proserpinse v, 24. 

celisure of a passage in v, 

28—Inscription ou his statue consi¬ 
dered hyperbolical v, 29. 

Clcuver, W. to Dr. Loveday v, 394. 
Clouds of Aristophanes, date of vi, 135. 
Combe, Dr. v, 162. 

CoiifiU'rcalio, meaning of the Latin 
315. 

Conjectural Cnticae in .|uctorosGrae- 
cos V, 36. No. V. vi, 342. 

Contiugit, on the government of ^i, 56. 
Cope, derivation of the English word 
vi, 8. ^ 

Cupiestone, Mr. E. vi, 145. • 

Corcyra, on r, 295. 

Corinth, when it flourished v, 294. 
Corinliiiaus, commentary' on parts of 
the epistle to the v. 310. vi, l—Re- I 
marks on the lOtu v. 2d ch. of vi, 
395. 

Cornwall, exports to by the ,,Phceni- 
cians v, 109. , 

Correspondents, notes to v, 235, 436. 
vi, *217, 4.39. 

Course of Studies pursued at Oxford 
vi, 305. 

CiAiation, on the v, 371. No. ii. vi, 387. 

---the ideas of the ancients and 

of distant countries ou v, 374. 
Creiilzer, M. v, 9. 

Critic, acquisitions necessary to a v, 
337. • 

Critical notice of Blomfield’s Prome¬ 
theus v, 299. 

---——• Professor Monk’s 

Hippolytus v, 193. No. il. vi, 74. 
Critical Remarks on Longinus, No. iii. 
v, ^10. No. IV. V, 395. 

—- -—— detached passages 

of Tacitus, No. iii. v, 3.58. 

... -— Dr. Clarke's An¬ 

notations on the Bible v, 75. 

Critical Review, reply to v, 420. 

-,-of Illustrations of Ho¬ 
mer v, 429. vi, 262. 

Cudworth, the doctrine of vi, 92. 


Cumaean prophecy, • Octaviiu Caesar 
the object of v, .55* 

Cariosity of Eve for knowing the mys¬ 
tery of the tree, the reasons for the 
V, 99. a 

-Remarks stn vi, 260. - 

Cycle Sothh:, vjby called vi, 12. 

Cyclopean monuments v, 262. 

Cyciopd,far they extended v, 291. 
Cyrus, jcircugistances attendmg his 
birtX and how pi'eserved v, 266. 

. 

DalbergirTrincc Primate, Charles de 
vi, 313. 

Dare ddem, the meaning of, before 
and after a person vi, 64. ' 

meaning of tiie Greek particle vi, 

* 265. 

Deities,* on the diversity of the form, 
sex and office of the, among the mi* 
eients vi, 71. 

'' Dorinit In piseem muller,” what 
taken from vi, 529. 

Desires, ol>scr^dtions on the vi, 257, 
261. 

AjitXoyof tr/fmov Tsy MtXityo; V, 283- 
Didiinari Episcopi Chrunicon vi, 315. 
Dionysius v. 24. 

Diversity of human character, on the 
No. II. vi, 248. 

Dogs, on the Howling of v, 72. 

Draco, observations on the constella¬ 
tion vi, 8, 9. 

Drummond, Sir W. Remarks on his ' 
version of Egyptian names &c. No. 
III. V, 43—Answer to Remarks v, 
180—on tlie origin of the Pbseaces 
v, 289~se«mel to bis Essay on the 
Saguntum luscription vi, 4—on the 
Tyrian Inscription yi, 191—Supple¬ 
ment to a Dissertation on the 49th 
ch. of Genesis v, ^-^Remaito on a 
Phceiiician Inscription v, 47-—.on 
Babylonish bricks v, 126. 

Dryden, an observation of, off the 
versiheation of Claudian v, 29. 

E. 

Earth, the opinion of tlie ancients on 
the V, 103. 

East, restoration of learning in the— 
Prize Poem V, 317. 

Eastern languages, in illustration of 
Greek writers v. 182. 

Eastern nations of antiquity, creed on 
the subject of Emanution and Pan- 
tiieism v, 5. 

Eclogue, notice of iUostration of 
’Vii^U's fourth v, 53. 

E^^asi scholh, notice of ** ex tenta- 
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ittinibjH QtetiiGis puererom” in vi, 
.412. 

EditieDjr in "wlM conaiets the excel* 
lence qT bo 342. 

^ditor^ the necessity of the knowledge 
j|<of Greefc «rclnt| in an v, 348. 
Edacatioa, Ciawteal, on vi^Sd. 
Eicbhorn, M. v, 2,6. ?i> 320. 

Eicbstadt, M. vi, 314. * 

*^iv9ifto(j ^tuinne, ft Greek leiter from 
V, 382, 384. \ 

Ellys, Sir 11. Letter to ProfessorWatd 

v, S88. •* 

EmendstitAi, profHMed, ef^bVenal t, 
415. • 

EiHuu, observations on tl>c people vi, 
3P. 

Emolation, on vi, 238. 

En^Ush letters v, 388,394. • 

^logtts ad Asdiiam v, 138. « 
Epirnrus, the principles of vi, 69. 
Etytnolopcal parsnits, character of 

vi, 42. 

Etymology, de^tion of v, 182* 

siguific8tton4f the epithet, 
applied to Agamhmnon vi, 29. 
Eutropios, colldus cum MSto' in Bibl. 
Cantab. V, 349. 

Eve, reasons for her cniiosity of know- 
inii riiomystery of the tree v, 99. 
Evil in the world, true origin of v, 100. 
Ewew, M. GuftavnH ri, 315. 

Existence of Troy, on rite y, 15. 

• -- - ■ '■ Keuiarlts on vi, 25. 

Exten^oniry Latin verses v, 143. 


F. 

Facetks ClaMiew v, 285,297. 

Falconer’s edition of Strabo, mianiina< 
tiott of a criricisin on Ko. i. «i, 45. 

Fall of Man, Defence of the account in 
Genesis of the v, 93. 

Fenh»e Mneriptioo at v, 395. 

Fefsler, Dr. vi, 349. 

Festas Avkans, Notes on v, 10& No. 
uiyvi, 148. No* IV. vi, 295. 

First !Atekt, obsmr^tion on the v, 118. 

Fishes of Avimiur described, the nn> 
merous vi, 150. 

Foacf with; the firabiandijon ttieetoi; 
^ of vi, 325. 

Fntofntmbs H.7V, 11. 

French letters v, 385,389, 396, 

Fveyli Mobrew Wb^ itoriceof v, 178* 


■ • G. 

Gainttsiii, commentary on a part of 
the efHstie to the v, 316, 

** Galilee of,fhe aatmui^, why called 
▼ 4328 . 


Galt, Mr. J. vi. 201. 

Gamelia, meaning of the word vi, 13. 
Gamelion, the montli derived from Ga* 
mclia vi, 13. ^ 

Genesiilt!, M. v, 11. t 

Genesis, .Sappleasent to a Dissertation 
on the 49tti Chapter of v, 30. 
Genesis, defence on the aceoant of the 
Fall of Man in v, 93. 

Oenesk, coaunentstfy on a passage in 
vi,34. 

,-remarks tei the Itth rh. of vi, 

.344—00 tite ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
chap, of vi, 387—390. 

Geography, ancient y,. 13. 

German Literati, Hescafebes of, V(o. 

III. V, 1. No. IV. vi, 313. 

Gesner, remarks of the accuracy ef v, 
ai8. c 

. Oibeon, derivation of vi, 327. 
Gibraltai', descriptitm of v, ill. 
Glossio, de v, 363. 

Gceschen, M. v, 5. 

Gtttba, M. VfO. 

Golden a^nappiness of the vi, 229. 
Goh^ann^. G. A. F. v, 8. 

Gnec. Acceotnam Reguhe prmcipass 
Lteiib. Bos vi, 338. 

Gl|p^cos anctores, coojectune criricse 
in V, 36. No. ii. V, 361. iv, No. iv. 
63. No. V. vi, 342.—Csnteri de ta- 
tione enUhidaadi v, 203. 

Grant, Mr. C. a poem by v, 333. 
Grecian Navy, number and strsmgtb of 
the vi, 27. 

Grecian Mythology, remarks on vi, 

229. 

. Greece, antiquities in v, 263. 

Grecian lai^nage, chanuter af the vi, 
-24'^a piwlel between the Latin^ 
Sanskrita, and the vi, 375. 

; Greek, Spechneos of modern v, 401'¥ 

' Greek War song v, 404. 

Greek writers,-illusteated 1^ Eastern 
languages v, 182. * 

Greek Test, cirenmStenMSV that tave 
given us fee true stafe of v, 62. 
Greek accents, fee necessity of, in an 
editor T, 348. 

Greek letters v, 382,384. 

Greek words derived from fee Samkri* 
^ ta vi,*375.- 

. . ■^ - Theatre at- Syracuse, inscrip* 

tiena on the vi, 391. 

Greeks, a strong proof of fee dvitisa* 
tioa ef fee vi, 28. 

Gordys, fee setamuentoffee Argian co¬ 
lony ot v, 265. 

Gdvmnor, fee duties ofa vi^ 237, 
Greenland, description of v4 300. 
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H. 

Hacken, |kl. vi, 315. 
l&loa, SOI ancieat festival^ description 
of vi, 20. , 1 

Haranan, Dr, v, 4. 

Hayter, on the Alexandra of Lyco- 
ptiron V, 113.—on Sorrento v, 271. 
Hebrew Bible, dotice of v, 178. 
Hebrew Numerals and ditferent modes 
of notation vi, 166—folly of deriving 
every classic.nautc front the vi, 376. 
Heeren^ Pr<de8% vi, 314. 

Hegewuch, M. vi, 313, 314. 

Heinrich, M. vi, 313. 

Hendy, Dr. A. D^ prize essay by vi, 
226. 

Hegna, account of the Antiq. of, With 
remarks on the ** De Raptu Proscr- 
ptnae ” of Claudian v, S4. 
Hephapstion, Scholiast on, and Anacre¬ 
on' illustrated vi, 94. 

Herman, M. v, 9. 

* Hemtogenis Progymnasmata v, 381. 

No. 11. vi, • 

Herodotus, a passage in liia Sd book 
illusirated v, 331-. ^ w 

Hesperiae Triumphi vi, 21. * ^ 

Hesychius vindicated vi, 190. ^ 

Hip poly t us, Keni. on, with stricturigs 
on Monk’s etiition vi, 347. 

■ ' ■— critical notice of Monk’s 

V, 193. No. II. vi, 74. 

—--remarks on a passage in 

the vi, 394. 

* Hippolytnm Seneca; in, J. Lipsii ani- 

madversiones v, 67. 

Historical Monuments, a Collection of 
vi, 31.3. 

* History of Translations vi, 201. 
HoUweli, a passage in Itis translation 

in an Indian account of the Ciea- 
tibn V, 42. 

Homseoteleutis et Hoinsoaretis, de 
V, 370: 

HonAr, on the 20th line, 1st book vi, 
47—011 the^iaad line, 1st b. 19.3. 
Homer, llhistrafions of, No. ii. v, 214 
—vi, 262. 

—— Critical Review of the above 
V, 429. 

Honors, University, how obtained vi, 
305, 6. 

Horace, part bf the first epistle illus¬ 
trated V, 101. 

Horatii, Adnotationes in loca qnsedam, 
auetore ,fano Broukbiisio vi, 145. 

Open, Notice of, from the 
British Critic of1794. v, 161. No. ii. 
336. No. m. vi, 97. No. IT. vi,S79. 
Hormayr, Baron vi, 319. 

Horn; Dr. v, 5. _ . 

Hortus ubi? a Latin Poem «,“7li. 


Howling of Dogs,.on,the v, 7*. 

Hog, Professor v, 6. 

Hiillmaon, Professor vs, 315. 

Human cliaracter in various ages, Ac. 
on the diversity of d:he No. r. vi/S:^ 
—true mode of^ investigating tUu 
science of vi^84--N«. if. vk 248. 

Hurter, M. jirSlB. 

I. 

lambicji^etr^ usecT by Anacreim v, 
174/ 


Ideler, M. v, 10. • • 

Idem, ottihe application of ri, 69« 

Ilia dqcat, meaning of the expression 

v, 102. 

lilostrations of Virgil’s fourth Eclogue, 
notice of v, 55, — Homer, No. ii. 

• V, 214t 

lllnstratV>R of a passage in the New. 
Tcbtanient vi, 294. 

liiqniry into the Diversity of.Human 
CiMraoter in different Ages, Nations, 
&c. by the late Professor Scott vi, 
82. No. II. 248. 

Itiscriptinns Latin 204. 

• — — — ■— Ph«!niciaa% 47, S99. 

--found at ancient Sagun- 

turn v, 270. vi, 153, 

-Seiiuei t;o Drnmmond’a 

Essay vi, 4. 

Inscriptions v, 126,144, 395. 

—.— --on tile Gr. Theatre at Sy« 

tacuse vt, 391., 

Iron age, the cal^ities attending the 

vi, 129. 

isei, scUOf on the Syntax of v, 185. 

-reply to Sidueyensis on v, 

377. . 

Italy, antiquities in v, 262. 

J. 

Jahn, Professor v, 2. 

Jentin, on the gennhieness, Ac. oftho 
Hebrew word vi, 37. 

Johnson, Dr. Inkcripdion on vt, 203. 
Jonah, remarks on vi, 328. ^ 

Jones, Mr. J. Classical Criticism 

iq 

Jonson, B. “ Noon of nighf' t, 107. 
Joshua, remarks on the iStiinnd 14th 
ch. of vi, 326. ” 

Joy, Mr. H. H. Latin Poems v, 406, 
^ 410. vi,374. 

Justi, Professor V, 4. ^ 

Jnveual, proposed mnendatiop of a 
passage in v, 415--on a passage in vij; 
125. • 

jwrij < V I . 

1 ^, 

Kannc, M. v, 10. 

Kennteatt, Dr. high chai’hctlf «f • 
wqra of V, 63. 




# ^ * 

Eqgtuh title of 

ri^rtieiB^ Mr. H*« poem%Jf IM. 
JUtititMmptiflfn%vt» a»S, 4 . 

' t., „ .pi. ■ ■■ lietter, 00 the rover of the 

headio^om^T, lf$. ^ 

— Poeott v; 104, ns, 400, «49, 
vK3y4,S99. 

Jjlim, Pronunciation, of v, 9i« 
lAtwver&es, extemponny v, 143. 

fromaworhmtbrtihtuy 
of Mr. Bryant 1 , lT4. 

Latin versey, ad vesperam V, fS4. •» 

Lhtio verses, copy of vi, 4is.c 
Latin letters v, $34, $90,398,34? 

Latio, a parallel between the Greek, 
8aiiscnta,and the vi, 375 
Lawson, Mr. M. a latin poem by vi, 
356, ^ 

Lentz, M V, 

Letters, Greek v, 382, $8t—French 
385, $8fr, 399, 390—English 387, 
394-Iiatino8‘>, $42. 

Levetzow, M v, 11. 

Lie, definition of a v,^. 

Life of Dr Bentley v, 276. 
lapsu, Jnsti, in Sentcie Hippolytnm 
Ammadversiones v, 57 
AiwofjtMt^ government of vi, 26.>. 
Literary Intelligence v, 226, 431 vi, 
•213, 434. 

Litcrafi, researches of the Germmi No. 

111 . V, 1 . No IV VI, 31$. 

Littlc^cs, Mr. necrology on v, 

221 . 

Locke, observations on vi,2S7. 
Longevity, opinion of, common to the 
ancients vi, 390 

Longinus, Critical Remaiks on v, 40 
Ko, IV. V, 345. 

Lctfd, denvation of the English title of 
V, S13« 

Lords prayer in Romaic, the v, 401. 

Loci (Itiidam Emcndati atque 
Rxplanati a Joanne Seager, A. B. 
vi, 143. 

Lud^, Professor vi, 313. 
LodiaPtivatis ct Domestieia Veterum, 
Ac. (anctore Bnlcngero) v, 67 
Ladoril^, de engine v, 69—dC dni- 
Siooe 71. , . * 

>LycoplifiMi» an ess a^ t he Aiexwidra 
of V, 113. ^ ^ 

!I^QrirO{wron, birt1^)8^ ail4 Ufe of— 
Itlktiroidscd by PfhlMy Phjib^toc 


**• Iti*,^ 


xr»* 

Malta, 6n a PhcMtidaii Ruci^tleja 
foim at 3% 47,89^. 

MfPi, the Fall of, defbnee ac' 
count ID Ctenesis df v, SO,—the clia- 
racter of, drawn as faithfally as that 
of Female v, 99.—obset vahons on vi, ' 
84, 85.—active pignciples, AialyBis 
ot VI, 86. 

Mango, high character of bis letter to 
King Loins v, 42. 

Manneit, M vi, 319 
Mansfield, Earl of, anibigaoa<i pane* 
gync on v, 163 

Manana’s account of the Biscayan 
tongue VI, 4. 1 . 

Matbematu laus, on vi, 41 >. 

Mattliew, Ml H. A. communicator ot 
a note of Porvon on Sallnst vi, ,^9$. 
Matthie, Blomheld aiitiiipatcd in a 
(Oldeetaie by vi, $92. 

Mantitfe, Rev 1 Lcttci to, on Pagan 
'IVhiitie ‘1 V, 2 to 
Mayer, M. v, 4 
Medanij^oC vi, 11$. 

Melit i, imkivatioii on v, 240. 

Miviforco of the w 01 d vi, 266, 7, 8 
AT«!^ascsi l{tciaiiiin ct veiborum, de 
v, 368. 

]vr<9( /fti, meaning of vi, 27J. 

Middle voice, icmarks on the vi, 380 
Milbiller, M. vi, $18. 

MilUi, M J T‘ VI, 319 
Milinan, Mi 11 H. a poem by vi, 
112. 

Modem Gieek, Specimens of v, 401 
Modem 'I'avellci',, the discicpaiicv 
ot, a(^.ounted for on cliantable 
gio'tiids V, IB. 

Monk, Piofcssor, Notice of his Hip- 
|)ol>tovv,14>. No 11 vi,74—still- 
tu.es on Ills dotes on the llippo^ tus 

VI, u47 

Moiiuincnta Bou a vi 119. 

MoielVb Orcik Ihcsaums, hints on 
the new edition of vi, 4$4. 

Moiritt, All. lefutalmn of theaigu- 
mints of V, 15 
MulU r, M V, 12. VI, 317,^ 

Muntcr, Dr v, 7,10 * 

Mureto, M. A. Seneca correctus a vi, 
139. 

Murr, M. de v, 4, 8. 

Mythology, remarks on Grecian vi, 
229. 

N. 

Nature m our climatK, nnifdmuty of, 
proved vi, 300. 

Necrology, Mr. Littlehales v, 221. ur 
Bentley v. 276 Dr. Rafiie, v»^ 220. 
Newton pnused vi, 355. 

Niticb W. V, 10. 
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Poem VI, > i(> 
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injc II siibsiiviiiiiy to lhci>lo,p<TO 
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I’li/i Poiitis (Oxlord, 1 mulish, Paitbe- 
non V, 1(0 Ris'oration ot lacn 
iiig ill th Fist Biuhanans Pri« 
V, !ir lulv dm Vpollovi, 14^ 

Latin, Cfliom ab An^Ua 
iinciicp oiani inissi vi, 182 


Pioivlh 


Piii^ythiusinUi lleim-lgenis v, oOI. 


VI, sJb 


Fiolo'iis Westraonasleiicnsis ad An- 
diiiiiiv, 1 >7 • , 

XbonKtheos Desmotes, Ciitiial and 
I xplanatoiy Notes on, with btiu 
tures on Blomtiilds ed vi, 193.— 
iiitic^ viotiee of Bloinfiild's V, !t99. 

—ebscrvatioiis on the, and on Bloitt' 
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- f)«hVR doles •n tlm v, .TOj.—remark 
on a passage in tlic vi, JIS. . 
Pronunciation, of Latin y, 9i, 
.Prophecy, (lotiiiition of vi, *^31. 

' .PrMerpian*, t’iaudian de Kaptu v, 54. 
/prosopopeia of* Henna, a remark on 
thev, SJ8. \ • , 

Psalm, remarks on tlK^£8tU vi, 331.— 
braiiftes of the vi, 33}vk, 

Ptolemy founder of« a It^seiim at 
Alexandra v, l‘^0, v 



Qui and qnis, observations^ on tlie 
words vi, ftl. 

' Quod, on the conjunction vi, 57—tlie 
difference between qtidd and ut vi, 
57.—on the relative, vi, 58, 59.--«n 

' the genuineness of it, ai^pr the verb 
acio, Ac. vi, tiO. 

R. 

Paine, Dv. M. Inscription on vi, 204. 
—^necrology on \ii^20. 

.Raschc, C. vi, 314. 

Rcgula: pnecipnai Gr. Accent, vi, 338. 

Pemarks on Sir W. Dmmmond’s ver¬ 
sion of Egyptian names, No. iii. v, 
43. 

Researches of tbe German Literati, 
No. 111 . v, 1. No. IV. vi, 313. 

Restoration of learning in the East— 
Prise Poem (llnchanan) v, 317. 

Review of the Reviewers of tlic Ophion 
V, 418f. 

Reviewer, advice to a vi, 49. 

Kon^c, the Lord's Prayer in v, 401. 
—^List of-authors vi, 122. 

Romans, connuentary on different parts 
in vi'jOO. 

. KosenmuUer, M. v, 3. 

Rossi, de, defence of v, 63. 

Roxbiirghc, Duke of, list of books of 
roma^ablc piices at his sale v:,414. 

- TUhtii M. vi, 319. 

Ran a muck, phrase iUnstrated v, S96. 


4 • 

. Sacy^ M. de v, 4. 

Saguntyni, ancient Inscription found 
at V, 270. vi, 153. ‘ ^ I 

Sequel to 

, Drummonifs Essay v, 4. 

Sallier, M. Letter to Sir R. Ellys v, ' 
- 385, 386. To Professor Ward v, 

389* ' . . I 

Sallust, Hole on by Person vi, 393. j 
Sampson, remarks o^ vi, 323. 

A Sandford, D, K. copy m Latin Verses 
; , by vi, 412. 

.i^^^pakrita,. a pandlel between Latin, 


Greek, and ri, 37.5.---on the exc<?l- 
leiice of tbe vi, 376. ^' 

.Sapphic Ode, on the compbsition of 
•the Greek v, 130 . 

Sartorins, Profcs.sor vi, 318. * 

Sehelling, M. J. F. v, 4. •> 

Sclftitt, M. V. 5. ^ 

Sclileusner, M. v, T. 

Schlcycrmacher, Profes.sor v, 7. 
.Schlmtzcr, M. A. L. vi, 315. 

Schmidt, M. vi, 318. 

Scholiast on Hepba'stion illustrated vi, 
94. 

Scott, Professor, Inquiry Ac. vi, 8t, 
No. 11 . vi, 24a^ . * 

Scribo, on the government of vi, 60, 
Scripture, tlie account of the crivitios 
of the world by the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans corrf'sponds with vi, 229f 
Seager, Loci Quidani Luciani Ac. vi, 
12.5. 

Self-love, remarks on vi, 2.>l. ^ 

Seneca, L. Annseus, a M. Antonio Mir- 
reto Coa'ectns, ct nulis illnstratiis 
Ac. vi, 139. 

S^Viocae, „in Hippolylum, Animadv. 
^iisti llipsii v, .57'. 

Swia niblica. No. i. vi, 320. 

Sihield of Achilles vi, 6. 

Sidneycusis, reply to the article of r, 
.377.—Professor Poi'son, and Mr. 
Rarker vi, 224. 

Smith, Adam, si suggestion of vi, 237. 
Sorrento, description of v, 271. 

Sothic cycle, why called vi, 12. * 

Si>ain, antiquities in vi, 263. 

Spaliiing, vi, .‘113. 

Spanish coast, description of the r, 
111 . • 
Sphinx^ observations on tbe v, 241. 
Splendide, meaning of vi, 48. 

Stanley, charartcr of his editiSn of 
/Eschy Ins V, 300. 

STaufioo-fv, il{ Tflv ToiJ Xfivrt'j v, 283. 

Xmpaiou TsC M/Xaiec AiAkayo^ V, €83. 

Stnebenis, M. a L:|tin letter from to 
Professor Ward v, 392. 

Stoltz, Dr. V, 6. 

Studies pursued at Oxford vi, 305. 
Stntzman, M. J. v, 10. 

Subjunctive Mood, observations on the; 
vi,53. • 

Sadum, the meaning of v, 103. 

Sun, the, when and why elevated on 
higli v, 35.—the redaction of its disk 
by the sect of Epicurus v, 103. 
Supplement concerning the name Nr 
Ammon, Ac. v, 407. 

Snpplices Virgincs, remarks en the 
343* 

Syilabis, de v, 363* 

Syracuse, inscription at vi, 391- 
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T. 

TarituR, Critical Kem, on detached 
^ paxsagds of V, 343. No. iii. v, 338. 
TatinS) mistakes of^, 9. * 

Terajthim, description of v, .31. 

•TJiales, when Qe nourished vi, 10, 
Tiefenau, M. Gteldlin de -vi, 318.* 
Tostatus, his opinion on tlie Tcrapfaiin 
V, 31. 

Translations, Hist, of vi, 201.—the 
di.sadvantagcs of vi, 240. 

Tripos Oainoridgc Paper v, 419. 
Trochi, de ludo 72. 

Troy, on the Existence of v, 1 1. 

—— Keniarj^ on^he above vi, 25. 

• Tiirbinis, dc ludo v, 72. 

Tyas, Mr. J. a Greek poem by vi, 033. j' 
Tychsuii, M. of Kostock v, 4. ! 

'I'yrijdi fiiseription vi, 191. ' 

Txsclmcki', M. editor of Stmtio and I 
Mela V, 13,14. j 


Gniforinity of nature in <^ii* climate 
proved vi, 300. 

University honors, how 'obtaincrl|xi, 
3().>, ^ 

Ui-sa Major, observations on the 

iuvi, 10. , 

, Ut, on the difference between quod 
and vi, .i7. 

. V. 

A\nlekena«i*, L. C. Oratio de publ, ' 
* Atheiiiens. inoribiis vi, 3b9. I 

Valentiniuna vi, 394. j 

Valpy’s Greek Grammar vi, 384. i 

Vanity distinct from Pride vi, 254. 
‘\'‘atcr, M. V, 2. 

Verstegan’s derivations of Lot'd and 
Ijtdtj V, 313. • 

■^'illeA, Mr. G. account of the German ' 
Literati, 6cc. drawn up by No. iii. |j 
v, 1. No. IV. vi, 313. 

Vincci^t, Re.v. Hr. v, 41.—a letter ji 
from, to Mr. Barker \i, 206. 

Virgil, fond of iV/athcinatics, and sci- 
ouce of nativities v, 56.—^illustrated ■ 


• V, 107.— defended vi, 383,^'fbnrtii 
eclogue, notice of lllastratbanf y, 
45.-^eorglcs, wlicii p.ublished, ded, 
vi, 119. . . 

Voeuin, de conJunctione%t disjanetiono 
v, 367, • 

Voss, Mf. v,n3^ /' 

Votuni Sudile f, 33^. 

Vulpitiin r^ibnstmm, the tim^ ofUni 
eolcbra.non oS vi, 326. * ' 


W. 


»• 


Wagner, T'fC ;.Sp-tO. . . 

Wait, Rlr.'JJ. G. .specimens of Peratan. 
poctr/ vi, -l-l. No. t|. vi, 294—oh* 
servaiioiis on Mr. Patrick's chafl of 
NiimeraU vi, ‘ilP.^—a paimllel 1>^ 
^tvveen the Latin, Greek :utd Sanskri'’ 
ti vi, ,.}75. 

Wain, obiftrv.'itions on the .use of Ilia 
word by Homer vi, 7. 

Wake(i«>Id, high ronunciidatioh of .y, 
.'ii^ iomuicudatioii of .Asbtoit 
do. 

W’ard, Profossor^ht .JM. Saltier v, 389. 
390. To M. Sucbe!S|«dl93. 

Weber, M. v, 6, 8. 

Wedekind, BI. vi, 313. 

Welte, AI. de v. 3. 

Wilken, Professor vi, 315. 

Winckeluiau, Blr. V, 9. 

W’olf, M. si, 315. 

Woltinann, continuation of Bl. Beckoi' 
vi, 313. 

Writing, the advantages of good vi, 
216. ' 

Wyttenbach, M. vi, 3l9. 

V. 

Youth, a person’s merits enhanoed in' 
consideration of his v, 379. 


Z. 

Zeno, acquisitions obtained by.fOlIovr* 
ing tlir principles of M, 83. 

Zciine, M. v, 10. ^ 

Zoppo de Gangi, lo> a Sicilian artist 
V, 26, 
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Ptospectuioicjsi 

or N /: fv 7J ORK s 


, \ on, 

MONTHITi A^A1Y‘IS, OF GIMRAI 11TTII AT L TIF. 

Tiffc wn‘«Hkiationu54h^'^ tuber of hnuu ,\\ ot kl\, MontbK,am] Quirkrly^. 
oifeicd tu till pub Ik, roav pr^tlnct i-womki at tho i"Iit ot 11*ros|)i < tu*) foi an 
additional penodu il work bnt the slightesi c \ tmindkuu ot the »ature *»l the 
new publicalion will make wonder to 11 , 

The prciont hui mi hil not so wnrh tiMin"ui lud fir m a count ot anew 
work, as toi a t utiral cxamtimtion of the suh|( 1 1 on wliu h it is writtc n M h it 
18 (ailed <i Rent w ot i politic al oi idi^ious pubhcati n ir ili^ const ts of a dr< i i 
ration ot the <i ntniicnts ut thi Ri i lew (r uid du ptiblu itu n is £rf>nc tally evtolli d 
01 depreciated not aicoidiii 4 to its iSstiai t incut is i compositio i, but atcoid 
log to the paity which llit Ciitic is disposed (o follow 

Suchhas Ber^urinj; nioie tli in halt a f t iit*''v, the ‘•ondiict of the most respect 
able^toiiHih Kt «icwcis riic <ju iiterly ]jpMCW'>, latch cst tbiishc 1, ha\c rise r 
•till Ingbi r in Ibc St ale oi on,riinl disquisition 1 hry have ottrn tuken the title 
of a book as a Motto to a Disscitatuin on a subject w hu h oc riipicd the public 
lUind, and sratcclv li nted at tin public ition, winch d| pnicd it tnst sight as 
the object ot tiicu CiiUeism 

It IS not intended to utpiernte the mciit oftlicjc Reviewc > s "Mneh lein in/, 
geiiiuv, ind infomuiioYiiiavt been thiown on the ubjccts, vhieh they hiveiindci 
taken to eUicidaU tin, obsiivations on politic<il Ocouoiny hive, on some 
ocjiCaxEoQs, snegestecl useful hints to (lOVcininont, 'od their 1 oinitiv has been in 
fortaed, if not direc^"il, by the result of the ir 1 iboi s Fiom the collision of then 
opposite scntimeiit, ind ttoai the tacts w'ltch tl.cv have biought to h^ht in sup 
poll of the I op I ini s, tin public n in < Im been illtiSim ited, tiste liastjccn 
tefiiicd,ki owkc’gc his been inctcasc d, ind pcih s it is not too niiicii to s^y that 
the gemcratmam iis bivc been impiovcd 

we strongly feel Hit fore t ot an olqeetion wli rb 1 is been fieqiitnth n icle, 
that it isnecuesaiy, ni oidc' to toim an impiitnl opinion ot a book, to re ad ininy 
* Bevtevrs ot opposite piniiiphs, ind tbit in constcinc nc r ot the iengtb, to which 
criipcaldisscrUtiook ate i lined, many books iu not ic viewed until (ben novelty 
e>r then lihportancc h-ss ec wed , and sonic> ait never noticed lo icmove tliesp 
objet Uons, a new Pciio kial ^ oik is proposed to the public, nndc r «ht title of 
« 1 HE ISkEW REVIEW, OR tJ^NlHLY ANALYSIS, OI GFNFRAL 
X,lT£Rt\TtrRE,' to be pubUsfi^ on the 1st of Jannaiy, 1813, and continued 
09 1st ot < t try Moillb, Fiice 28 6cf. 

M 

^ 1 To analyse ^-ery Publica^n, by giving a view of tbq Contenti, the»Pre/aer, 
when it explains thesuly^ln, and Eximets of prominent and sti iking parts of 
tlie book, thus cmblin^ h(.< eadcr to ekoruse,a jndgment imprtjudiccci by tb'' 
RentUBents of the Revievrer* 
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Prospectuses of New Jforis. eyi 

. To pijiiit 0 pplcmcntai V Nmubtrat tiu trd of the year, 4 ontain!m|^i| htSeSP 
H SuhjuU \^\\h lift II 11(0 to tJe \ ithor', who ha\e tieatcd oj^hem, 
luipbfHuUti^ aJ^U andtuititi U'tl nj all Ihiintf and of 

./■’uohtrtti mit. ^ * 

( 'i (» ui^iiit Ijitn^iy Int(?llis5incc, and Notices of Woiks ha llaud; to mcntioil 
In pioitnxi^ts nude lu ntw Lditions of WoilA ^sOid to admit Defenee$ of 
Ant hois uinist C titicisiu*i, without any expen Jiyto the ijublir^ but at a luoijter- 
at ihii!;c to the wiitoio. * * 


4 'loiddtlK. luhlf <y Cimf.idv of the pi ccodana; ntimbtr of (Veiy Review, tli|ii 
(11 ib^n^ tliL puliiio to as c itain at one s icw wl h^ b(.e*Aioti( I'd —This Will 

be Ijiind piituulailj ronsantnt foi all those, who base not dmtt ibcOtltM^ 
toc\tU]>iSi Idiiaucs, wheie indeiditd^ pi’iiodu il INiiiliLatioii u not to be 
found b\ the want ot whuh many pdsons ,uc ignorant of the resiew of tlieir ' 
*1 (iks Ihiis, iiisUail oi Itiin^a iisdl, this will Iin liid( \ and a Snpplein^t 
’ to till isl uli'-ln.d 1J» vi^ws, ^ 

> 

As It Is pilcndcd to si ate what b<1 i Works eicli Authoi h is Published, or 
]Mit<d, 11 IS Illumed that a li>t ot tliem may be sent widi thu Hook to be 
1)( l> (d. 

# 

*i* la pun lit 0 ill siiiffui, find tmnpenie pi 0 »tiiioni 4 i,^^ht imiermitity of tite 
A( f(i «.s, if IS It p il ot i ui 1/ li il 11II 'll nt to to the care of 

Ml I / 1 aipif, Ioiki<t t ourl^ hanni’y i un, lAiulon, at whose Pi ee$f TKtt 
tiiw Ulvims V tfl bf printed hulot all UookscUsrs. 


i \ rwr NLiv wouk. 

1 inly in liU > willbi imblished, to bermUnunl anmtedli/y 

llin LTTLRVRk AM> SCirNTlFIC f \LPMJ\R OP TIIR BRITISH 
OIPIRC FOR ITir: Yi:VK lau, 
com\int\o 

T Ti» Oktiowrv of allLiviNu \tiiHons, Ma'c and Female (aonoiuiced for 
soiTK tniK pist) spidi^iii" the dub and plac« of thin nativity, resideiiee, 
and stition in lift, nid tlu tith s olliuu woiks in tlieorliti ot their pnblicatioa* 

II V siinilai Dutiunaiy ot i’amtiis, Bngraveis, Siiilptois, and Milucal 

lonipo ir * • 

III \ K( I'l* r il ill the l’■m\tlsltICs an I Public Siliools, with lists of the Heads 
ol ( tibi^is, Pioli'sois, 1 ntdtb, Mast«>s, ,v<. piomotiotis and appointments; 

.pH < qiu tunis, i id othei p iiticnlns iilitivi to thost si'minnies. 

I*. \n-'c mint ot all thi Piihlir Socielus, Institutions, Libiaiies, aiidJpdltiHn 
tioiistm tli^ piomotion ot 1 iliiaiiiu, ami the AiLs and SeiLiiccs,iiotoiitymthe 
niitinpolis, hiiL m esii^ pait of th(* Pnifed Kingdom, their OfllceiS, an 
ibsiiair ot t'l'ir piot« idiiigs. If cti i« s, A.( diiiiiij; the piieeding year. 

A iVliwci’iiuons Xitiilisot useliil uid intirtstni.' intelligetoe on cviiy sab* 
|i(t (ouiiHtcd Ht'i J itditmc, Sc u 1101, and the Arts, including new pro*' 
)Lel , nnpiovi .iients imeatums, p units, .!s.(. 

VI. Riogi ipineil Sketrlies ot LiuiiitnkLUeiary Clianictera, Artists,'and IH e n 
at Sriiiiei,dt<ia edin 181 S?. 

To will! h will be aided a Catalogue ofrnglish Books Music, and Prints, 
publisluJ dining tit )iai, and ut new I'oieigii Works imported, a of 
Kiiuws, Maga/ims, Jonrnils, Nrwspapeis, ^.i, Ac.-A last of the prii^pal 
Itookseiiii , ispiiiall> of such as possess valuib'e colIictloiisH also of tb6i 
•Musie .iiul Piiiilsdhm. y * 

Wh till lids to this ui|^^H>^n£r aie lainostly lequcsted Iw assist the Editor 
xvifliany authentic iiifWWallon they may possw, which should be gddress^ 
as (111) as posiiiitc <ti(e postigc) tf tti||^P%hsliei, Ml. Coibuni, Pnb^ 
J ihiar}, < cNdsU llanoier London *■ 



IMerary InfelHgenee, 

» * 

^REPJRING FOR PUBLICATION. 


CLASSICAL. 

IflCDBtii Cairi dcV^nbn ^^atnra lib-os se??, ad excmplariiim aiSS. fidfni 
^H^AsitOsV iQUgc eDieiKlutmres |;eddidit, commontariis perpetiijs ifoistravit, iiidi- 
l^iis ifistFnxit, etcMi aiiiind^vtirsionibns.Kicardi Bentleii, nou ante viilgatis, 
nabioilao .r-Ucnit ^’.ilbertus WakbfieWr A. B. Collegii Jesii apud Caiita- 
otim Sociits. Editio Secpnda. Qnutnor volnniiiiibus.—Tlic scarcity ri'- 
^.Ibei^giuat quarto ^ditio^i u/Jthjs work, is well known to every classical scholar, 
;,^|b<^avidUy m»Ui wliieiMM'opy is bought np, when it occasionullv makes its 
in a catalogue, shows how highly tlic^copious notes of *ti;c erudite 
''t^f^entator are pri;u!d by the l&anied. Ikese, and other comyderailjbns, liavj; 
'^eeQ,r^e4 yublieatibn of a second edition ; and tliat it might become more 
;'«Xtehsively t'sefv!,by being more moderate in price, the publishers have printed 
^i|jtib'yctavoJ''t.^‘d in such a manner, as tn^-ombiuc clegiinee with utility. 

Frey lifts in the yress l^s Hebrew «ml English Grtnnmar. The anthoi' 
to have buroceUtd in opening a way to obtain the knowledge of this most 
'imjent and sacred language, in less time, and with far less ditfieulty and por- 
than o'.y other langnagc, whether ancient or modern. The whole will 
Mjlivided into distinct.chapters, and each chapter followed by P\'ercise.s accord. 

^ • - --- * ’ ■■ hand-in-hand. This 

Hebrew. Price to 
,, 'Psaiin.s 7s. (id. The 

df ^l^cfibers must bo scut to tiie Aut^r, Mount •Street, 'Wlutechap«d 
a rffcriCbce to a place in Loudon, wttVrc the artirk cait be delivered, 

IttSs also prepared for the press a Hebrew Dictionary^ in two parts, on 
#htire new .plan. The jirst part will contain all the Primiti ves and every Oeri- 
^jAnfVe^^itU its Preti.vc5, Sutfixqs, and divers variation.^, with a l.atin and Kiigli.«>li 
; and the second, the principal words in the I^iatin and l^iiglish ian« 
With;«'kleb^rcw translation. 

Ri^es Ctht; fransktor of Pcrstiis) is proceediAg in the uoik of translating 
" ' ‘ ~ Horace. 

preparing for the pres.s a sjdcndid 
thirty-seven colored plates of Bota- 




,, owe Vbh me, Octavo, by John Mitpoud, A. B. the AchiUns of : 

'sp^b'tjho.collatiuiis of several MSS. and .some, editioiis w'4pv rcadleg'. have not 
hcfoi'c, pai'liciilarlv two \ e.ry sran e one.-, belonging to Lord Spenetr!' 
ttork is ii(^-iidcd to be followed by tU(‘ 'Vhebais. 

■ ',AtlieuaiuSo-^olieetions from the Dcipnitsophisls; or Kaiif|net of ti>e Gods, of 
J^ibeawns. from the original Greek. By Thomas Kugic.v, ICoq. L'.K.IS. 

printed in two v<)ioines, post tivo. 

ln>U(e'j^ress, iinifurni witit lloogcveen, Luiiiherti Bos Ellipses Grit‘e.j‘ ciiin pri- 
j|^1im,l£4itofuio^ suisque ghs^valionibus, edidit Godofredus Hcnricuo Sclwfcr. 

BWUCAL. 

leVilSi B^i^,'ofTiitbury, has in the press, in thtcc octavo volumc-s, the 
'^'v^t^foirnmrs. containing a Uiqtp’^phica) account of those divines, who 
dlHcvnlelves in Bie relijpous liberty, from the Keformatinii, 

ii^Blii»ibCtb, .to the Act of Uniformity in 1662.. This work will con- 
i)ar series of the History of Nonconformists during a period of one 
iars is wlioll)[ collected from authentic iiistoriral records and 
SjSed'icamcDb^which w^ill inclod.c a very large selection of interesting 
**1oriWiM tiever. before published. 

the press a 'yolame of .Sermons on important subjects, 
nm 00 job^ts dtiefly practical, by the late l>r. Miinkhousc,- 

jL^btomon the Collett by the Rev. Dr. Draper, in 3 vol. 8vo. are in the 
soon be ready for delivery to subscribers. Those who intend' to 




Litn'ary fnteUigmce* 4pi 

mb'cube vuH plea&e to foiwaid tlicir iiaine» to David Ajao|, 17, Graceclntri^ 
stiui. r 1*^ 

’ll\f Rev. K. Afant is pNiitini; Ivto volumes of Parotbial aod Domestie 
ninn»,'(ksi!T|i(.d^iiIiistratc diiil ^nfone the most inipoiUitt atUcleb of 
f<Vth and piACticc. 4 ^ 

'I he Rev, Ml Lieey, tf S titer’s [Tail, is about to publM taro volmnoh 
rtiiiily Puroiir'' 0 ‘, tiowu <»e(,i\o, piict 12s. K,iLt| vo!jnie*Wl COUtaio tutHei^y 
disioiiuts of « niodciatc lcii;,ih, and wiittca bii subj^Ccts expressly 
domestic use. \ # # i 

bernions, by tlu late He>, W. B. Rtwvan, DdRn o^Kdlak ^J f Skefeb 

his Lift, Hi piiiitii <'111 two ot tavo\olmn<'s. ' ^ 

Mr. Bnii <, of U^hitbuin, will shot fly pxibli -h a Senes iil»Discottfses oh 
Ilf il and PuK lical Sublet ts. *• * 

Ml ria^ ini IS piintin" a new edition of the hrst an7sccond voluftt^of bfll.4i|s^ 
It < ted Sqriiu'11'5. • jj 

•A vioik*bytftt hte Di. Robeitson, the ctlehrated bistorian,<ih in the pi%il4 
on the (>iomuls <dPio((st,)ntisni oi tlu caiisis whieh coutribijtedjto tties<N$eits 
ston t)f oiii fon filluis tioni the tiiois and coiinption of the < lum^Jpt RoiQe> < 

• Tlu Kt V iltniv Baber has conipUtiSl the piiMiiation of a Fa shmteof ffaw 
Bock ct P alin^ ot tlit LW Vers on,as its te\t4s pieseueti in tw Alexandria^it, 
l-[t has also t sued Piopo als tni pnbhslnnn a Tat simile of the Pcntahcai^ 
fitar tlu[ sitnif MS n hit li is iiiUndi >1 to be rornpi is< c] in Tlnt.( plits,‘printed ^ 
impellalfoho to <oi 11 spond widi Hit poit. m*' f* t’a Ms, alrtat^ prid^ Bj[f 
luiiist it and 1)1. V oide. A t( w t opit s will bt priiiti <i on VLllimi. ' 

Mr. 1 nF\ IS ^()w*m)MT^l>iniC a fur atiiilo of Vdhfjfr HooijhPs 
BinrE, dt(licate<nnfjimtisjmn to liit Risthf RevcremiTihliiLmjd Biiihop qfSu 
DIVills Tlu woik wth be*<binprised in Twelve Paib eacti eontaminii 

po.'cs, ptuc IS n roinmon, od royal. Seven partb have abready appeftnn 
lictorr iIk pnblu, th» -.istli ot whuh completes the hist volume, and may belm^ 
i cimd 111 b lauls, it ll 11s. od. t^immoii, and 21. *>8. loyal. The seuoad votenw 
will Ik ii'tonip.. tud bv a leviroii rontainine all tlie. Roots la the H'breW lao* 
t'liai'e (iipw mis ot two tlionsaiul') whiili will be delivered fpratis to thesubscii 
bit . luu Pi niatriuh also may be had by itself, hound tn boards at 123. 

A niw 1 dition ot tbt (tictk Testament, with Griesbath’s Text. It will eoft 
tain topious Notes tioiii Haidy, Raplicl, Kypke, Sebleiisner, RosentnaUer, 
i mnbai Latin tucetlu i w itli parallel passages ftom the Classics, and with re^ 
limes to Vigeiiistoi ldiom‘, and Bos for Ellipses, 2 vob. 8vo. A few ct)p«« 
will be struck oft on laigt paper. By tiie Rev. E. Valpy, B. D. Tiinlty 
t uiibiidge. 

A small impicssioii is reprinting, with a new Historical and BiogiaphicM 
taie, ot tint iKtrtiiuIv scaicc book tntitled Spiiitnal and most Pi«eio«M| 
i’l lie tc iibyiui alPMin to love and unbrace the Crosse as a most sweet Kii4 
ncitssuy tliyii'Jtt, with Piefate, Ac. by Edwaide, Duke of boincisct. Uncle t« 
Kill!; h dwaid VI ’ It was punted in the year laaO, and an atcpnnt of it iaa| 
luund III Walpoli's Royal and Noble \iithors. It is a ciuioiis fact, that 1 
)ai .,t ‘‘iim was oftered somt tune ago tor an old copy of this book by piibilp odve^* 
ti'-t n.t lit in one o( our Uuiveisities. A few copits will be taken off ml laiR# 
papti. ^ \ 


ORirNTAL. 

Ml Milbuin’s work on Oriental •CoiMioice, in two quarto voltimes, vi^ 
»anu luus iliaits by Air. An ojv smith, is'HS^nch a state of forwardness, that itii 
expt I ted to appeal early in January. . 

Lieut. Col. Alark Wilkes has Uie second voltune of his Historical Sk^C4lM*«^ 
tlie South of India, ncaily ie.Mly for publication. * 

Mcmoiison Euiiipean and Asiatic Turkey, from the Atandsmpt JonitltBh wt 
Modem Travellcis in those Countries, by the Rev. Robeit AVwokB ,* 

Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire , interspeilea with A|tqo«|^ <vf 
Afanners .ind Customs. By John Macdonald ^nnier, Esn. PoUUgal Awshtftk 
to Biigadier General Malcwm, late Envoy tt^i^ourt of Pciiia. HafimihihM 
punted in 4to. with aMap. iPill be ptAliehed tn Jimligty. 



Utcrary Intelligence. 



JUST PUBLISrim' 


I tssir^L. 

i • c***" 

BuoTTJR’sTArnu^.wliith lomJHiios the ailvintisjc's of mil T am 

bniYh editions With 'I'^stUrtion <f Notes tiom ill tli Comn^enlitni ol 
Tlaeitos snhi^qmnt to tfu hdtiibnrj ulitioii the I lUnii'i Noliti t mil Poll 
tica, are also uldtd the 1 rtmli V<> '■urts ue transIntLcI, uid tit Korn Mi u ; 

tnmed, into Fiylisli FtliUd md pnnU 1 bj BIi \ J "'I il|»\, lu »■" is \ > 
price m boiirdsfi/ A kw ropiis ilso on loy il 8vo writing p ipt i, it (/ os 
bee Tlie JStAuXuUf No 1 

Classicai and Bimu m Pt^cRPATioNS , rontaininiv i ( onmiont )i\ ruin i( 
abd expldiiatoiy, on the Gt rinin;y ot Idritiis Kem iiks on the HippoKtiis, md 
the Proinefbcas, Stnetuies on the editions ot Piol^ssti ^fon! ihd IVIi 
Blotnfield, ^ Application it tht Hot tune ot tjii Aiisoi i ition ot Id is to the 
lUnstrationt. of tb< (iis^kiI Wntns Obs"r>at 4 m'i on tiu Ikssiis inn tin. 
Scnoi ds well as the iital 1 thiopn nml iht Indlsuloi H it th< Viickii^s 
&C Ac &c tj*<’'*i'“ttiiat vdints ot otfui C lasscal Aft * ei nid niin h Bililii I 
Bj B H. Barkir Fso of iiim y Goll Camb Aol I Puie 
8f. tid in boards.— beclTu, \ew tUi tu No 1. 


EnglUh Translettont of four Comedies of Vribtopli tiio« trom tl< on^ih 1 « 
Orcek, with Kotes, viz. the Grot ns, by II (iimhdland, Isj tli Pun , 
by H Fulding, Esq aijd the Rev Mi \oiin»', the I rocs I v t I>i ii tn, 
M. A , and the Binos, bya ATcnibtr of om of Uii Inivcisiii io toi n om 
volume octavo. Punted by A J \dlp>, lookc s Coiiir, (huuiiv I me tc t 
la6kington, Alien, and Lo (imbniy bciuaic Octivo, Piiei i.s -Sn i/e 
Nev Hutw, No. J. 

P.S. *Thw volume Will be qnitkly tollnwed ny in I imli h \ci on rf tli 
following four Plays of the same diitlioi, \ / tl • Acl{vPMl^s, the \\ s s, 
the KsriGHrs. and tbe^ Paai p. To bi \eiut(d upon tin um plm witn 
the Birds.— f/ie JSeta Huutc, No T 

A SxETrii OF THE Grefa AcciupNcr, anaii'ed in ammiui toiivenunl 
for Tiansctiption , 1^ mcdns ot winch Liaineis maj he assisUd lu Coniinittiuc 
it to memory. By J. llodgk in Pi k c os. oci. 


Hie Fifth Volume of SUphen s Gi I Ac s is pist reprint* d, c out uii im f /* s«i la 
duo, e Mtu \etustdtis eiuti ad utnnsque luigiid> eo.,iiitioiicin et luciipl^ta 
tionem peiutilia. Item, dt \t(u e lni.iua sen diiUiti idiom iti , (uimmiit 
Uenr. Steph atiaque ounc prnui in m publieuiu prodeum 


Neatly pftnted in one volume ?vo Pnet 15s, boaicts, Hcnnci Hoo,jcvctn 
Boctiiaa Pdituulamm liiugu* Giaecaj m Cpitomeii Rede git Chiistiann 
GodoAr. Schutz. ^ 


Wypon^ aSSilicitcii Pom, in three books, bv the Rn ( (or toe, 
Pe‘Uow of Kings'(''ollegt, (ainbiidge. With copious Notes and Vnee dotes 
jMhtical, historical, and illnsHAtivc, atitr the iiwnaer ol the Pmsmti ii 

^swifiire, (bee iNtw 1 ) t 



IJth'ary Intelligence. 


4.4.1 


0 / ihe celehsated and ancient work, “ Tractatus dc legibns et- 



(Hcc The New licritw, No,f.) , ^ ^ " 

Tlip sixth and last volnjjjW of Mr. Bole's Anecdot€;s of Litcratirre. Pr. J6«. 

Aischyli Tiagccdia‘rf:f Fragnicnta odNOiutifr.^^ol. .3d.^^ito. g/. 2s. or Vol. 5 
Sind li. 8vo. 1/. Is. • • • . 

^ A new Translation (in Rhyme) of Ovid's Metamorphuia'ofmtb the Latin Text, 
i)y Thomas Qrger. Vol. i. 8vo. 10s.—For an account see No. II. The New 
* llciieie. ^ 


c 


ItlliLICAL, 


Tjie UiSTonv OF all RFr-inioNS ; captaining a particular ardcfint of the 
ri'i.^ decline, and descent, of tlie patriarchal clngchcs to the tiriiu of Moses: 
tlie various chavges to the end of the Israclitish Church and thq connnence- 



Dissertations. 
cannot now 

^ , in the 

divine peison of Christ. Rii, John Bellamy, author of Biblical Criticisms in the 
Classical, Biblical, and Oriental .^oiirual. .Small paper, pr. 5s, 6d. large paper, 
pr. Vs. 6(1. in boards. With a Froii;tispiecc containing F've Heads. — See TAe 
iVcic Uevkw, No. I. 

/I Sermon on the Sunctification of the Lorils Day. By tlie Rev. James Rudge, 
Curate and Lotdurer of Limehousc. Price 1«.—See The New liceieiv, No. I. 

. Annotvtions on the Foun Oospei.s ; with considerable additions and 
iiiiprovPineiiU. Second cilition, forming three Octavo volumes. l*rice 1/. Jjf, 

The Annotations on tljc Acts, which have hern added, may he lied sepanitcly,' 
to biinl up with the tirst edition. Price .'>s. (id.—See The New liecUtP, No. I, 

Christ, and not St. Peter, the Rock of the Christian Church ; and St. Paul the 
Foiyidcr of the Chiii%h in Britain, by the Bishop of St. David's. A second 
Letter from the Bishop of St. David's to the Clergy of his Diocese, on the 
Independence of the ancient British Church on any Foreign jiirisdicUoii^ witli 
a P^. on the testimony of Cicnicns Roniaims. Octavo, price \is. 6d. 

Ecclesiastical Researches ; or, Philo and Josephus proved to he histA’ians 
and apologists of Christ, of his followers, and of the Gospel, by John Jones. 
(.See The Nup Jieviao, No. I.) 

Twelve Sermons on Carious Subjects ; and a Narratirc of the first appearances 
of our Lord, on the day of his Kesnrreetioii, with Notes. By the late Re>. 
G. .Stokes, D. D. Pr. 10^. (5d. (See The New Review, No. 1.) 



the Latin, and augmented with Niftes; distinct NotalionT^jf sointi of the'Wst" 
editions of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures: and a copious Wit Stiiect list pf 
the must valuable Coiiimentavics and Biblical works: exhibiting dlW on 
book tile flJfticrsnis of able Divines. With a Life of the Author. By Wmisoi' 
JanHcSj^'Pricc U.<. boards. 

The sccoiui eilition of till Rev. Mr. Pow1lll^|j[afAer's Reasons /or 'heUt^y 
a Christum. Octavo, Price 10s. <3d> 


Voh. VI. 


No. XII. 



i-VJ 


Literary Intelligence, 


A Spiritual nu<l n)Ost pivcioiisc Perle, t<'ac*>sHge alLmon to lovp anci'ind'iarc 
fH- 4 ^ro'«'« asairo!.! ^vvl•^p ami necessarye tliynsp,; with l?rrt;ice, Ar. !ty Il'iwaril, 
Somrix t, mirle to King Kilward VIv Vii.it piiiitcii in l.jVt’,, now r<> 
prsiitod, wiJi! a >t>\v IJihtoriral iiiul IJioaraphical l^rcliyr. Piicc ;>». A vry 
' ft'w copies on larscPiipcr at 10s. ul. 

t . . 

KvaiisitlicnJiPrineipies of Pelision si^ilicaU-d, ai. 1 (iio Invonsisteiiry anil 
Tr.nlei.'A of lie Lif itaii.ni Sg/eij''' ; a Stiie.s of Lelieri to 

tia: i-voy. T. Unlsoii. ■ liy (<. foiAir^, €\ IMiithy. 0\o. os. 

Rennciiii, l.y thf JlVi'e. J. tJr:nif, I\I. A. Gvo. los. tid. 

Tijc LouLslali\c At^thoniy of lU\(aictl Grao^'; uu I>^ay c»n Dis- 

pt'osniion, tS.e. IV iiii an Appendix on tlie Atuuenieiit and Ite^uiei.itiou. iiy 
Sv. 15einn.ll. 8vo. 7s. ••• 


The Martyrs; or, the Tiiiiinph of tlic Christian Ilelii^iou. !»> M. t.lw- 
tcaubriaml. Translaleil bv VV. J. >\ alSer. 2 sol. Gvo. 1/. 1.-.. 

*' I, 

A l*leu for\the Deity of Jesns and the Doetriiie of the 'I’linit}. I’y the llev. 
!>. .Siin])son, M. A. with a Memoir of ll>e Author, and the .Spirit of Modern 
Sociniaiii^in exemplified. By B. l^n'sull.<i. H\o. 12s. 

A Portraiture of ilonian Calhulic Iteliginn^*' tu the P' v. J. Nifihtingale. 

tlx o. Ids. ' 

** A Concise History of the Jews,"' designed, for j^niif; Pei^ons, by the Rc»’. 
J Hewlett, 

The second edition of Mr. Frey's \iirralh'r, (price ?s. /id.) eontainiii;; an 
a<‘coniit of his birth and ednc.itioii, of his religious oHiees ■iiistaiiied amongst the 
Jew'S, the thnciinii place of Ids einhiaeiiii' the Christian Religion, some leiiiark- 
able oireiimstaneeh which led him to a furl her aeqn.iintanee witir divine truth, 
liis entranee into the Missionary Semini;ry at Berlin, his design in ruuiin^ to 
Ph^laml, and liLs labors and siieeess aiiion;;st his brethren the Jews. 'J'o this 
edition the author li.is added an Address to Christians in iitdudfof tlie descendants 
of .Abraham ; in whieh he has 1^1. laid open the deplorable state of the Jews, 
ill a moral, civil,and religions poinlof view- -2nd.eimiuorated the chief dinienltie* 
In tlie way of their conversion, arising fri-in -their extienie ignoraiiee of (iod'.i 
method of salvation - the .suAeririgs to \v1a<'h they vrouhi expose themselves by 
attending on a Christian place of worship—the. early j>rejii(riee.s iiiihibed by them 
a;:air.stthe Christian Religion--and from the fal.se me!hods whieh they are taught 
louse to obtain salvation.--;ld. enforeed the obligations of Ciiristians to pro* 
mole tlie ob)eet. Justice requires restitution for tlie rrnel treatment Uie Jews 
have mot, with -gratitude fur favors received claims the attention of every 
(JKti^aU:^ - the extreme misery of this once highly exalted people* should excite 
compassion of every Briton—the happy effeets that will re.snlt froih 
ilhe‘ii‘”ir*onversion shoo'd stiimdate to the most /ealons cserlions - ami the remark¬ 
able .sneeess which has alie:iilyatlcnd**d the elfort.s of the ].iondon Society, oiiglit to 
unite Christians of all denoininations to promote tlie glorious, but long neglected, 
object.-- 4tli. and directed to tliu moans by whieh it may he a.ssisted, by 
literary talents, lilierul eontribntions, intd fervent ptaver. Jewish cercinonie* 
and customs arc. interspersed in tli]>4r<urrativc. 


MI SC K L LANEO CS. 


An fjkCCt£0it 6f the I Jfe and’Waitings of Lord Chancellor .Somers, inclnding rc- 
'..ntarkson theifnblic affairs in which he was engaged, and thc Bii. i f lHiHits, wilh 
■A-Conitnent by flenry Madd(^/, esq. of Lincoln’s lun, Barrister at Law' quarto, 
l«.rfc i ’ ' 

a Vendre, on*^ribon1et Tablcticr;'a choice and unexceptionable 
^UnraLibaTrotDi'tiit* Mcicnt nml modern Freucti Facetia*. foolscap Gvo. tos. Od. bd.«. 
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\ new o<lition of Ui^KurA) Sports; or, a dcsrription of tlic pleastires and 
nuu^ioiits aiisine^^m Ifii- air, tlio lields, tlwj waters, and the forests ; heiiiff 
rules and dircctiofis tor Rh(«tinK,fif.5iinsr, and huntiug, with an abbreviatioifof the 
udative to eneh ; iuWisper,ed witli Sketches and Anecdotes from Natural 
History. Ily llio Itev. \V| II. Daniel. :i vol. royal t}\o. 5/. hoards; and in voi. 
ilemylto. price 7/. 7.s. ^ Illustrated by 7^ *»lat#s, priiuipalJy fi»iu drawiiiM 
by Kcina.£[le, alid eiiffr^j^dby Seott.^ ^ 

'fhe Origin, rnlffess and pvesciiNlractre df tl^f Dackrui^ Laws, both in 
raii^^land uinl IrclatuI* ,]5y Kilwanl Clii'istiHii^ Ksfj. of Gniv's Iiio> UiirrUtrr at 
I/aw, a Coinnii-sionrr ot HaiiKnipt, the Dcflviiih^ Profi^ssi.r of the Laws of 
I'.iipland, &c. cse. In octavo, vol. i. price I'/s. bosyd^ iXedicated by per¬ 
mission to^ord I'.ldon. ^ v ‘ 

TiT.j y»e oiMlhe Game T.a\vh and FisliM ies*. liy Joseph Cbitfy, Esq. of the 
!iiniTT(*iiipIe. In two volumes octavo, 11. lls. c<l. 

•.4n Klemeiitiiry'froatise on the Geometrical and Altjebrairal Investigation of 
dk^ixima and iMiuiiiia, boiin; the substance of a course of l.iectMres delivered 
coiifor.nahly »o the will of laidy Sadler: to vvhitll is added, a selection of pro- 
deiiucihio from Knclid's Flrinciits. Hy D. (.rc:.<«swell, A. M. Fellow 
of'J’rinily College, C.iuibridge. Kvo. lOs. hoards. 

I'aiiey; or, l-^JFiisioiis of the Heart. Ijy l*j-cesii.vn. Price fis, extra 
boards, small Kvo. % * 

The Genuine reje<Thd Addresses, presented to the Comimttec of management 
fitr Driiry-Ijanc Tlicatn^^rccedcd by that written hy 1-ord Byron. Price 6s, 
boards. » . ' 

iSerinons preaehod at Lincoln’s •Inn, in the Years lur,' and ip,07. By. J. B, 
Holliiiusworth, Feltow' of St. Peter's College, Cambridge ; :utd one* of bis 
iMa jesiyS I 'resellers at Whitehull; late Assistant I’n-aclicr at IjiacoLn's Inn. fa 
•ue V olume octavo, price iOs. OU. boards. 


Aorc-S TO CORRESPOynENTS, 


\Vc eiwnestly solicit dll oiir litei'nry friends to commtinii'ate to ns any scarce 
anal valuahle tracts, eoiincclcd with Ctamml, Jhblical, and OnenitU Literature, 
tliat they may think, worthy to be preserved and made public. « 

* 'I'hc Conclusion of the liescurches of the (xcrman [Jlerati will appear in X«, 
Xlll. 

Arcoind oj IlrrcuUmeiim in our next. 

Ijiiin Odi‘ by Mr. l.a\vsoii will soon appear. 

W. A. H. will be inserted. 

Tiro's Criticism is accepted. 

Crito ill our next. 

Dr.,^ Pearson’s Sermon, preached at Cambridge in 1644, will jpgrar in ©nr 
»iext.,-^.:Aih:*"-p 4 es,epS.jdTir readers with many other smaller Tracts of Binbop 
Pcarsi^, cbroiioiogically arranged. 

Pim*ssor Poison’s criticisiy on Bmuck's AtHUt^es wi^ccrtidnly be given in 
•nr next. * 

We have accepted TJie Replttto an Artkledn Beimefs Cal^m<Khlts 






Mi 


Notes to Correspo^^nts, 


. » 

A Jolinian <w the Existence qf Troy will be inimedi^V^]^ noticed. 

Oui^Norwich Correspondent in our next. « ^ ^ 

On the primary\neaning, use, and Etymology of ‘ ^ubeiv/ shall have 
insertion. • ^ ^ t 

Mr. liark^'si^c/rnee of Classical Iieereatifins sbull clait'^mmedi^tc insertiou. 

J. O. on Biblieal Criticism is acctptedr 

Mr. Seager's MisceManeotis Obsewations on some passtj^es in several tmeient und 
modam Authors shaft ViTiuinencc in INu. Xlll. 

• * 

H. P. li. is received^ 

J. O’s Remarks on the Tyrian Imci-iption slial* not be neglected. 


Remarks on St. Quentin's English ami Freitch Grammars in our next. 

( 

The English Verses sent to by Cantahriglnuis have great merit. They wpic 
probably equal to any that were offered for the Chancellor's Medal, bat as they 
were not considered as worthy of the prize, we cannot, cunsUteiitly with our 
plan, insert them in the Joiiriial. 

Mr. Howes, On PmiiWj^shall have an early inser^^n. ^ 

E. Calm's ar^clc oh’^'l'he Tyrian Inscription \%adhnc ^tfudice.—Wedo not re¬ 
member to have seen an article on the Stin^crit toords i. the Old Testament front 
E. C. ' . 


Mr. B's Rejections on therarui. ' modes adopted for elucidating Sadpture, arc jit- 
geiiioos and learned ; and if he will write them in a language, with vihieh he is 
more conversant than English, wc shall willingly give them to the piiblir. 


Our objection to J. H’s Critieiam on John viii. 44. is very d'cTi rent. He 
migbt perhaps write well in English: but his Latin is not suffici' utly classical for 
tliis Jonrual. 

T.S. informs the Printer,” that he ran procure the admission of his rejected 
article in another periodical work. To this the Printer can only say, Aom 
eyuidem inrUIeo ; miror mugis. 

i. 

We shall be happy to bear more frequently from otir friend .Sidneyensis. 

We must trouble Mr. Patrick to examine tite Addition to ftis Chart of I^iumerofs 
very cait iully. 

Mr. P. is requested to forward, as soon as possibb. his observations on 
Hamilton's Aigyptiacn —and Southt y's Curse of Kehama. 

PorsWs Review of Schutz’s Aeschylus shall be inserted in No. XTV. 

If A Reader will form his OKservations into an article, we shall readily give 
it insertion. 


T. 1). will ahvays 6iid us willing to insert bis cfliisiuns in our Journal: our 
Aiotto must be —Audi alteram partem. 


tt 


A friend will ?>c much obliged to any of our readers, vrbo can inform him 
xvherc thoM.S.S. meniioiied in thoCatat. JUS.S. AngUas et Hibernia', as belonging 
to Francis and Edward ItiTnard, arc to Im* found; and also what berame of Dr. 
utglas'sce*:.bral<?d^t>^Mctiuii of Bditions of ilorAce on his death.” 

We sball^ke obliged to onr readers,' if they will Jake e\ery ojpportY*{it^ of 
requesting any of their friends, who have travelled fo'r'iIif“V,«'ab wv'ill^S^atioii, 
to transmit to us whatever rcMarchcs or valuable discoveries they ina^ thiitk 
worth communicating to thejj^^c. ' § ' 

^, .We shall be happy to reewe from our friends any Literary Notice on siilyccts 
I^MniiecJed with Clu^ktU, Btkkal, and Oriental Literature. 







